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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 22nd February, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House- 
fet Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN. 

TJ. Khin Maung, M.L A. (Burma: Non-European); and 
Sir Clement Daniel Maggs Hindley, Kt., M.L. A. (Chief Commissioner 
for Railways). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Classification of Telegraph Peons as Menials. 

550. *Mr. Chaman Lall : Will Government state : 

(1) whether telegraph peons are classed as menials, 

(2) whether their duties are not of a similar nature, to those of 

postmen, 

(3) what reason there is for not treating the service of telegraph 

peons as “ superior ”? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (l) Yes. 

(2) No. 

(3) The Government do not demand the same educational qualifica- 
tions for telegraph peons as for postmen nor are the duties and respon- 
sibilities identical in both cases. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Are the Government aware, Sir, thai the duties 
of telegraph peons are much more arduous than those of postmen? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That, Sir, is a question of 
opinion and I have already expressed the Government/s opinion on the 
point. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: Are Government aware that telegraph peons 
have to deliver telegrams late at night often and in all sorts of weather? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The opinion of Govern- 
ment has been^arrived at after full consideration of all the circumstances 

Mr. Chaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member whether it is 
not a fact that telegraph peons have to perform arduous w r ork at. night 
time and in all sort§ of weather? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has already replied to the 
question. 


( 1123 ) 
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Amount of House Rent granted to Telegraph Peons where no 
Quarters are provided. 

% 

551. ♦Mr. Ohaman Lall: (1) Will Government state the amount of 
house-rent granted to telegraph peons where no quarters are provided for 
them? 

(2) Will Government state whether this amount has any relation to 
the high rents prevailing in important urban areas? 

(3) Will Government state whether the quarters provided are com- 
plained of as being inadequate for the needs of a telegraph peon and his 
family ? 

t The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Ultra: (1) The amount of house 
rent allowance per month varies between Re. 1 and Rs. 8-8 according 
to local conditions. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) Government have no information of any such complaints. 

Minimum Pay of Telegraph Peons. 

552. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: (1) Will Government state the present mini- 
mum pay given to telegraph peons apart from extra earnings? 

(2) Will Government state, whether it has any intention of fixing, 
instead of the present rates, a minimum of rupees thirty -five to start 
with rising to rupees forty-five With an annual increment of rupee one 
per annum? * 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (1) The Honourable Mem- 
ber probably refers to task work peons who are not on fixed rates of pay. 
*Their subsistence allowance, apart from extra earnings, varies between 
Rs. 8 and Rs. 12 according to locality. 

(2) No. 

Cycle Allowance of Telegraph Peons. 

553. *Mr. Ohaman Lall : Will Government state : 

(1) what the amount allowed as the cycle allowance to telegraph 

peons is? 

(2) whether Government are prepared to consider the question whe- 

ther the amount of rupees eight per mensem is not nearer the 

amount necessary for expenses and depreciation? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (1) No cycle allowance 
is paid to telegraph peons. 

(2) Does not arise. 

Reduction of the Allowance per Message Aid tc^ Telegraph 

Peons. 

554. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government state: 

(1) whether there are stations which used to pay ^ies 13hp er message 

to telegraph peons ? m 

(2) whether the Government have reduced this allowance? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The information is being 
collected and the Honourable Member will be furnished with it in due 
course. 

Delivery by Telegraph Peons of Messages beyond a Five-Mile 

Radius. 

555. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Are Government aware that sometimes 
messages have to be delivered by telegraph peons to places up to and 
beyond five miles ? If so, have Government considered the advisability „of 
paying annas four per hour for the delivery of such messages by telegraph 
neons ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Messages are not required 
to be delivered by telegx'aph peons beyond a five-mile radius. lor deli- 
very within five miles of a telegraph office, the telegraph peons employed 
on the task work system are paid a certain amount for each message 
delivered. The rate of payment varies according to stations, and peons 
serving under these conditions get, in addition, a monthly subsistence 
allowance. Government do not consider it necessary to fix the rate on 
an hourly basis. 

Eligibility of Telegraph Peons for Gratuities and Pensions. 

556. *Mr. Chaxnan Lall : Will Government state the reason for counting 
the period of service of telegraph peona at 32 years instead of 20 years? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Like all other inferior 
servants the telegraph peons become eligible to gratuity after a service 
of 5 years and to pension after a service of 30 years. I do not understand 
the Honourable Member’s reference to 20 years and 32 years. 

m 

Provident Fund for Telegraph Peons. 

557. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government state if they have instituted 
a provident fund for telegraph peons? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No such fund has been 
instituted. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Government consider the advisability of 
instituting a fund of that nature? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I believe the whole ques- 
tion is under consideration of my Honourable colleague, the Finance 
Member. 

Amount of Pension taid to Telegraph Peons after 3£ yevrs' 

Service. 

558. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government state the amount of pension 
paid to telegraph peons after 82 years’ service? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Fs. 6 per month. 

Mr. Ohanjan LfU: Does the Honourable Member, Sir, consider that 
to be a suffici^t amount in the way of pension ? * 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That, Sir, again is a ques- 
tion of opinion. / 

a a 
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Amount of Pension paid to the Director General op Posts and 
Telegraphs on Retirement after full Service. 

659. *Mr. Oha m an Lall: Will GoveAiment state the amount of pension 
paid to the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs on retirement aftei 
full service? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (i) If a member of the 
I.C.S., Rs. 10,666-10-8 per annum, subject to a minimum of £1,000, ii 
drawn in England. 

" (ii) If a member of any other service — a pension not exceeding 
Rs. 9,600 per annum convertible at a minimum rate of la. 9 d. per rupee 
if d^awn in England may be granted, the precise amount depending on 
the circumstances of the particular case. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to inquire since what date this pen- 
sion is convertible at the rate of Is. 9 d. to the rupee? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I cannot state the precise 
date, Sir, but I should say for the best part of half a century. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I inquire whether in view of the fluctua- 
tions in exchange any change has been made in the convertibility ol 
pensions? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Not in recent years, Sir. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to inquire whether the pension is net 
payable in rupees? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The pension is payable in 
rupees in India; it is payable in England in sterling at a fixed rate of 
exchange. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to inquire if this is part of the con- 
tract entered into by the incumbents of this office? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is one of the rules 
contained in the Civil Service Regulations, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he 
would consider the advisability of paying the Director General only Rs. b 
a month as pension. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That question does not 
arise. 

Mr. President: Order, order. It is not for the Honourable Membei 
in say that the question does not arise; hel must submit his objection tc 
the Chair for its orders. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 do not propose tc 
answer it. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to inquire if the Government will se< 
that in all future contracts a clause is inserted that the pension shall b< 
payable in rupees and not convertible at a high rate of exchange such a* 
1 s. 9 d. ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Honourable Mem 
ber s question, Sir, is I submit one for action and not for ifef ormation . 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: When do Government intend to talre action in this 
matter? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I do not quite understand 
what matter the Honourable Member is referring to. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to inquire whether any question is 
cut of order because it seeks to elicit certain information as to the future 
conduct of Government? 

Mr. President: That stage is passed. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask, Sir, if the Honourable Member intend 
to take action in regard to the suggestion made by my Honourable friend? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: This seems to be a question apply- 
ing generally to all the employees of Government and not merely to the 
Post Office; the answer is that they do not intend to take action. 

CL0THIT3 SUPPLIED TO TELEGRAPH PEONS. 

560. *Mr. Chaman Lall: Will Government state what clothing and of 
what quality is supplied to telegraph peons? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: A list showing articles of 
clothing supplied to telegraph peons and their quality is laid on the table. 

Besides the clothing mentioned in the list, telegraph delivery peons 
are supplied with waierproof capes and caps biennially in places where the 
rainfall is heavy. 


Statement showing the schedule of each item of clothing and the period of wear . 


Material. 

Item and 
supply. 

Period 

of 

wear. 

Item and 
Bupply. 

Period 

of 

wear. 

_ * 

Rsmabks. 

Cotton . 






Khaki drill .' 

1 Coat (rr) . 

12 months f 

2 coats 

18 months 

(a) 18 months if 
a woollen suit is 
also provided. 


Do. . 

1 Knicker 

Do. 

2 Knickers , 

Do. 


(a). 





Khaki Pugree cloth 

1 Pugree . 

Do. 

2 Pugrcos . 

Do. 


Khaki Puttee . 

1 Puttee (6) 

Do. 


(6) 18 months if 





woollen puttees 

Blue Drill 

1 Jumper 

Do, 

2 Jumpers . 

Do. 

are also provided. 

Red and Blue Pugree 

1 Pugree 

Do. 

... 

cloth. 



1 


Green drill 

1 Jumper . 

* Do- . 
^ Do. 

2 Jumpers . 

Do. 


Bleached drill . 

1 Chapkan . 

2 Chapkans . 

Do. 


Knllahs . 

1 Knllah . 

Do. 

... 


Woollen . 






.Khaki serge . 

1 Coat . ) 

24 months 



(<?> Unless 12 


(«). 



months has been 
specially sanc- 
tioned. 



Do. 

1 Knicker . 

Do. 




Do 

Puttees . 

Do. 




Bine serge . , 

1 Jumper . 

Do. 




Do. 

1 Knicker . 

Do. 

... 



Bine serge Puttee*, . 

1 Puttee 

Do. 

••• 



Jerseys or Jackets . 

1 Jersey or 

Do. 

... 




Jacket. 



* 
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Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Government consider the* advisability of 
supplying waterproof capes every year and throughout India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The matter will receive 
consideration. 

Mr. Chaxnan Lall: Is the Honourable Member aware that there is a 
great deal of discontent amongst telegraph peons over their not receiving 
their uniforms regularly? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have no information on 
that* point, Sir, at the present moment. 

Allowances to Telegraph Peons during Sickness. 

561. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government state what amount is paid, 
during sickness, to telegraph peons? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: While on leave on medi- 
cal certificate task work telegraph peons get ordinary subsistence allow- 
ance, which varies between Rs. 8 and Rs. 12 per mensem, and fixed pay 
telegraph peons get absentee allowance under article 147 (iii) of the Civil 
Service Regulations. 

Payments to Telegraph Peons for the delivery of Telegrams. 

562. ’•‘Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government state whether there are* 
messages which the telegraph peons are not paid for? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: There are no telegrams 
for the delivery of which task work peons are not paid. 

Delivery of “ C. Q. ” Telegrams by Telegraph Peons. 

563. *Mr. Oha man Lall: Will Government state why Delivery Tele- 
grams Service C. Q.are not given to telegraph peons for delivery? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The question is not under- 
stood No telegrams in India are classed “C. Q.” 

** i i > 


Promotion ok Postmen to the Rank of Assistant Postmasters. 

564. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government state whether postmen 
can nse to the position of Assistant Postmasters, and" if so, what are the 
po.4s to which Telegraph peons can rise? 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Postmen can rise to the 
position tff Assistant Postmasters if thtty hdfvo rendterea the necesshry aW 
proved service, have passed the prescribed test and possess the requisite, 
qualifications. Telegraph peons can rise to Class III of the clerical cadre 

q uaUfi c^ioriB ° ffic6S lf they P 088 ® 89 th ® requisite* educational and Other 


Mr. T. 0 . Ooswaml: Sir with your permission, I do not propose to 
put questions Nos. 565 to 51% standing in my name as 1 substantially the 
same questions were asked by Mr. Chaman Lall and ‘answers were eliSteA 



GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THJE RAILWAY BUDGET. 

Mr. President: The House will now t ake up the Discussion, 

of the Railway Budget. 

Sir Purshotazndas Thakurdae (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Cqmmerce) : Sir, the Budget which we are discussing to-day is one which 
has various aspects of very great importance to the country. I do not 
propose to spend a long time in preliminary remarks, but will go on at once 
to the two speeches of the Honourable the Commerce Member and that of 
the Honourable the Chief Commissioner for Railways which he delivered in 
the other House. 

I would like to congratulate the Railway Department and the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member on the decision of the Railway Department to 
give us this year a programme which may be called an Agricultural Railway 
Programme. That after the Railways having been in existence for the best 
part of three quarters of a century the Railway Department should even 
now turn to a programme of extension of railways which will serve the needs 
of the agricultural population of India is something which may be noted 
with satisfaction. I feel that, whether the receipts under this extension 
are small or adequate during the first few years, in the long run, if this 
programme is persisted in on the modest lines on which alone it can pay, 
it will pay itself several times over not only to the Railway Department 
but also as far as the agricultural prosperity of the country at large is 
concerned. 

There are several important items touched upon in the two speeches 
referred to by me. For instance, there is some very startling but very 
welcome information regarding discoveries of the Railway Board in connec- 
tion with standardization, bridge design, locomotives and their surplus num- 
ber, the more economical use of wagons and their surplus number, and work- 
shop reorganization. I greatly appreciate, Sir, the frankness with which the 
Railway Department have taken us into their confidence under each one 
of those heads. I wish to repeat my appreciation, Sir, of their boldness in not 
keeping such information behind the usual 44 purdah ” behind which 
similar discoveries till now successfully used to be concealed. But, Sir, one 
pannot help being struck whether this ir\ay not be called locking the door 
after the steed has flown. We are told, Sir, that as far as the wagons alone 
are concerned, there is a surplus of very nearly 80,000 wagons costing about 
15 crores of rupees. I also understand, Sir, that, as far as locomotives are 
concerned, there is surplus of a considerable number of them. Unfortunate- 
ly, I have not been able to get even an approximate figure. When the tVar 
was pver, we had an enormou^ quantity of surplus stores. As to how these 

S tores werp disposed of, tjiere is some yerv, almost equally startling informa- 
ip,n in the Raveq Compiittee Report. That Cqmpaittea s$y frankly thqt W 
the North] Western "Railway at least , the stores Y$uch were dispo^fct °f 
under the pampaign of disposal pf surplus ft ores* Verp alpaost strewn 
eltner& workshop qr even m t^e . \ feel tehapterf tq pfhqtAer 
VP thfnk tlie tM-p^yer id Jpdia ta* lofA | 

phoney m depreciatiqn of prices after 1$18 to tolerate in addition tp that loss 
a sysferq eg complete drsappqar8tn.ee' or th^ scores to, be disposed erf $8 
V® n6w ofVcqMQW ^ 

Mid locomotives. Ag to expjmg? pfiuyre 4 by tax-pa.yff 90* 
« ft % PTOase qf these at rates wW mop® 99^4 h<wed W& 
m i&ies deafer than to-day and R^b ^te flf 

^tjreijf; but ajlso ttfe expose IggPOP ip s!W W* % 

( 11*9 ) 
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various articles and for their general maintenance, the figure may perhaps 
run into the best part of a crore per year. 1 feel, therefore, Sir, that as 
.far as the tax-payer is concerned, whilst he may congratulate himself tljat 
the Uailvvay Board have made some useful discoveries even now, he cannot 
help sighing that these should have been made only in the year of grace 
1926, that is at least 50 years after the railways can be said to have been 
well established here. 1 do not wish to minimise the credit due to the 
present personnel of the Kail way Board for their thought of looking into 
this matter at all. But, Sir, the enormous loss suffered by the tax-payer 
all these ye;.rs cannot of course he overlooked. May I ask, Sir, whether the 
Honourable the Commerce Member docs not remember his speech in which 
he asked the Assembly about the year 1921, I think it was, for 150 crores 
to be spent in five years for arrears of maintenance and renewals. He will # 
probably remember that when he made that speech he spoke with immense 
confidence of the necessity of this amount being spent and of his conviction 
that unless these amounts were spent the Kail ways of Tndia would suffer 
terribly in the little efficiency they then had. May I ask him whether, if 
these remarks are read to-day, they may not justifiably make us on this 
side of the House feel suspicious of any statement which may be made as 
to what is the correct requirement of the Railways of Tndia? T do not 
wish to labour this point, Sir. I am only trying to put before the House 
an obvious lesson which may be drawn from this exposure of the want of 
management of certain departments of the Kailway Board in Tndia. 

As far as compensation for claims is concerned, this has gone down mate- 
rially. That is satisfactory. But T would suggest that when we are given 
figures of the amount of compensation paid, we may also be given the total 
number of claims lodged and also the number of claims entertained. My 
point is this. There is still a fear lurking in the minds of many that in 
claims for either losses or shortage during transit, a large number at any 
rate of those from the ordinary middle class shopkeepers, are treated very 
lightly, and that only the more influential section have their claims attend- 
ed to either in time or adequately. I would suggest that in this matter 
a leaf may be taken out of the system introduced by the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway. The Agent of this Railway submits to the 
Local Advisory Committee, either monthly or every three months, I forget 
which, a statement of the total number of claims and the total amount of 
same lodged, stating at the same time figures of the number of claims met 
and the amount paid. 

Sir, I should very much like to discuss a few more of such items relating 
solely and specially to Railways and for which this discussion Is intended 
particularly. But I must pass on, Sir, to the question of the result of the 
working of Indian Railways, a question which brings up the question of 
the ratio which, to my mind, Sir, unjustifiably and very unnaturally, has 
been kept hanging in the fire until the two Budgets are submitted to the 
House this year. The result of the working of Indian Railways, Sir, as far 
as the current year and the budget figures for the next year are concerned, 
seem very unmistakably to bear marks of the disastrous effects of the 
currency policy that has been followed since October, 1924. Sir Charles 
Innes in paragraph 6 of his Memorandum says that it seems to him a 
serious matter that he. should have to cut rupees 4J crores off the budget 
estimates of gross receipts, but railway earnings, he says, " depend so 
largely on factors outside *ailways, or rather I should say human control 
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that we can never be sure of our budget estimates of gross' receipts not 
being falsified.” Besides railway factors, the one thing which really looms 
large in the whole tale of the falling off of receipts in the current year and 
of the very modest outlook for the next year, the question of the way in 
which tho ratio has been artificially maintained during these periods stands 
out quite unmistakably. I have in that connection, Sir, very carefully 
perused Mr. Parsons, the Financial Commissioner’s special Memorandum. 
Mr. Parsons, Sir, if I may say so, has tried to put in the Memorandum all 
the various aspects which can possibly be named either as immediate or 
remote, extending over a period of either 5, 10, or perhaps more years, as 
likely to be affected by the correct ratio of Is. Ad. being put on the Statute 
instead of the artificial and propped-up ratio of Is. 6d. which is sought to 
be substituted. I sec that in the very first paragraph he proposes to ignore 
for the moment the possible effect of such an alteration of the ratio on the 
volume of goods and passenger traffic. I will, therefore, Sir, deal with that 
at a little later stage. He passes on in paragraph 2, Sir, to tell us the 
effect on Indian Railways financially, in so far as sterling expenditure is 
concerned, and in number 2 (a) he refers to rupees 74 lakhs more which 
would be required to meet our sterling interest charges. Nobody could pos- 
sibly differ w^th him there. In ( b ) he refers to the interest charges on 
sterling expenditure on stores for capital account and while the figure that 
he names is rupees 20 lakhs he overlooks the fact that this increase could 
come on only at the end of the quinquennial period of five years. Now, 
there are several other similar increases that he has included in his Memo- 
randum which can accrue only after a period of three, four or five years. 
I do not know, Sir — it would be more perhaps for the Finance Member to 
say than anybody else — as to liow long it takes for a ratio to completely 
adjust itself, but it would strike one that, if the Finance Member to-day 
maintains — although I do not agree with him — that the Is. 6 d. ratio has 
adjusted itself completely or approximately completely within a period of 
less than two years, I fail to see how my Honourable friend, the Financial 
Commissioner for Railways, is justified in including in tho items of increased 
expenditure those which will only accrue after three or five years, that is, 
at the end of the quinquennial period. T therefore will only say, Sir, tKat, 
as far as the one crore and 33 lakhs which he includes under the head of 
Charge on Railway Revenues from the effect of sterling transactions, the 
only items which can be admitted are Rs. 74 lakhs under 2 (a) and Rs. 24 
lakhs under 2 (d), that is, revenue from stores bought abroad, and perhaps 
Rs. 8 lakhs under 2 ( e ) salaries, including overseas pay and leave and salary 
and pension allowances. 

The more interesting point, Sir, comes in the second part, namely, begin- 
ning at paragraph 4 where the Financial ^Commissioner refers to the increase 
m railway rupee expenditure which would come on owing to the increases 
which he thinks are inevitable from the Is. Ad. ratio being put on the Statute 
as against the higher one of Is. 6d. The first one, Sir, is the question of 
wages and labour, and whilst he gives figures which take us to the neigh- 
bourhood of 4 crores of rupees, he himself thinks tha* 2£ crores would be 
sufficient for that purpose. I wonder if the Honourable Member has over- 
looked a very important debate, Sir, which took place in this House on the 
Resolution of Mr. Acharya on the 27th of January, 1925. Mr. Apharya, 
Sir, then wanted an inquiry into the grievances of the railway staff and that 
included with other things, Sir, the question of consideration of the ade- 
quacy or otherwise of Wages. I will read, JSir, what Sir Charles Innes said 
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in quite unequivocal terms on that debate from page 335. Sir Charles 
Innes said : 

“ I havo just told the House that m 1919-20 we gave very liberal increases of pay 
to alJ railway servants in India. Now, that is not a mere figure of speech. In 1921, 
in response to ceitain representations made to us, we appointed not a railway officer 
but an evpert officer of the Finance Department to examine the increases of pay we 
had given to all the railways and repoit whether those increases were adequate or 
whether we should give moie. That officer reported to us that his deliberate opinion 
was that we had treated railway sei \ ants more generously than any other class of 
Government servants. That was in 1920 and since then it is a matter of common 
knowledge that puces have fallen.’* 

0^ course since January 1925 prices have fallen still further but that is 
only by the way. Then, Sir Charles Innes goes into details saying: 

“ We have increased the wages of our men, taking it broad and large, by 50 per* 
cent.” 


Then he says how the increases have been 167 per cent., 158 per cent., 
156 per cent., 157 per cent., and so on. He further says, “ but the story 
does not end there *\ and he refers to the housing accommodation that a 
large proportion of the railway staff is being given. Then Sir Charles Innes 
quotes the expert of the Finance Department : 


“l did not commence the investigation, as a lesult of which this note has been 
written, with the object of trying to prove that railway seivants had received move 
than others. My erideavour was to get at the truth. It has surprised me more than 
it will surprise some of those who read this note to find how much really has been 
don® in recent years — at, of course, enormous cost, present and prospective to the 
State — to make the lives of railway seivants easier and their prospects brighter.” 


That was written in 1921 and since then Sir Charles Innes said, Sir, that 
prices have fallen. I could multiply these quotations, if the House wanted 
it. But I want here) Sir, to make my position clear. I am not urging that 
there should be no increases given to the bulk bf the 700, (XX) labourers em- 
ployed on the Bail ways in Tndia. In fact, Sir, nobody will, \>e more glad 
than I to see that these workmen are paid not only adequately lput are 
paid m a manner that their standard of living may be raised 
steadily. But the poin^ is this. Let that not be done, Sir, op the 
issue 6f the ratio which has to be fixed in the best interests of the whole 
country including tlje labouring classes, for, on the question of the ratio. 
Sir, and the artificial increase in it, I see not only no prospect of the 
standard of comfort of the labourer being increased out X see the gravest 
fear of ? increased unemployment amongst these classes. It is doing a dis- 
service to the labourers of Tndia to say that by artificially increasing and 
pushing up and maintaining the gold value of the rupee 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Artificially in- 
creasing? 1 ' 

S ft ?ui^?wlai Thakurdas: Most artificially, i£ my Honourable friend 
will want me to say. that. 


The Honourable Sir Basil ^ac^ejtt: I migl^t say artificially ^e^re^siug. 


Sfr ^ur^hotanfdas Artificially depressing? I urged the 

Honourable Member to Ikjpg'up an$bave settled this* alLimportant ijues- 
tiftn before the Budget.. lip^bs^ng done so it does not lie in his mouth 
tq interrupt me to-day. wlpn h+ Ipaftws *my time is* limited. He had hot 
oourqge to put the qfreptfert^ before the 'House at the correct time and' 
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he sought piecemeal consideration. My time is limited to Ugrmit me to go 
into all aspects of this question with which I expect to deal* titter. 

My point is this. I do not want that there should be any misconcep- 
tion about it. I will be the first, Sir, to advocate and to support increased 
charges for labourers provided, Sir, we are assured that that increase is a 
stable increase and that increase, Sir, will not mean less number of labourers 
being in continued and constant employment. I submit for the Financial 
Commissioner’s very serious consideration whether he has not overlooked 
Sir Charles Tnnes’ own figures and facts given in 1925 and whether he is 
not trying to pamt the picture bigger or blacker, whichever he may like, 
than it can justifiably be put In 1925 this question of the ratio m which 
the Government of India is now personally, Sir, so much interested was 
not on the lapis and the Commerce Member said, “No increase is justified, 
we are treating our hands very liberally ’. How does it lie, may I ask, 
in the mouth of the Financial Commissioner of Railways to-day, when the 
cost of living has gone down further over what it was in 1925, to say that 
he of all others, the watch-dog of the finances of Indian Railways, even 
sees any chance or justification for increasing the wages of these men. 
unless it be merely for the purpose of prejudicing the whole question of 
the ratio? Lot us consider it, Sir, in an impartial light which is clear and 
let us not consider it in ^ light which is brought in merely for the purpr se 
of exaggeration on this issue. 

Under 4 (b) the Financial Commissioner tor Railways refers to an 
increase of 2 crores owing to revenue stores purchased in India in rupees. 
Now, Sir, if this estimate is correct. T think that is a sure indictment of the 
Government of India, Sir, for having trifled with our currency ratio. Does 
it me fen, Sir, that by pushing up the ratio from Is. 4 d. to Is. 6d., as the 
Finance Member undoubtedly has done, as now proved by documentary 
evidence, the Government of India have hit the Indian industries and have 
beeri at the bottom of this very serious state of Indian industries generally? 
How does this issue affect the Railways of India? Do I understand that 
with a' slight ihcrease in the rates of stores or in the rates of coal the Rail- 
way Department -put up their freight rates ? 

T- f B L r 

The third item referred to by the Financial Commissioner is 41 Interest 
charges on capital expenditure in India”. There again he refers to the 
quinquennial period and I have already dealt with it. 

Under “ Appropriation from revenue for depreciation ” there is an item 
Of R.8. 16 lakhs which again is one which may come on as the higher rupee 
expenditure is incurred but would not come all, together. 

As far as what the Financial Commissioner says under 7 ( b ) is concerned, 
namely, the initial dislocation of trade which would follow a sudden dis- 
turbance, I would realty like to know, Sir, frOrri my Honourable friend 
what dislocation of trade it is that he apprehends. But I will, Sir, name 
to him ‘another charge in trade which he at any rate must verv much wel- 
come: I have*, Sir*, looked 

* t ** * 

1&. President: The Honourable Member will only oompel me to fix 
a time litrift. r ‘ 

Sir Purshtotamdaa Thakurdas : I am afraid, Sir, the clock having stopped, 
preferring to the dock in the Assembly Chamber) X am rather at’ a dis- 
advantage. ^[ut J am quite preparedto abi^b byflrour 1 wishes. 
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Mr. President: The clock is working. II has nol stopped. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Is it, Sir? 

(An Honourable Member: “Tt is not working correctly.”) 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Is it now ten past nine, Sir? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The clock’s ratio is not correct. 
(Laughter.) 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Which is tlsis ratio which the Honourable 
Member has in mind? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has taken 25 minutes. I pro- 
pose to fix 15 minutes for all speakers. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas; I will finish, Sir, as soon as 1 have 
finished with this point. I will not take more than five minutes. 

I have had a few figures worked out as to the mileage . . . ( Honourable 
Members on the Government Benches : “The clock is now moving.*') 
(Loud laughter). If the Treasury Benches interrupt me like that will you ex- 
tend my time, Sir? I have examined a few figures with a view to finding out 
the mileage and the gross earnings of Indian Railways since 1920. In 1921- 
22 the mileage, Sir, was 87,265 and the gross earnings were 81*82 crores, 
yielding an average per mile of gross revenue of Rs. 22,118. In 1922-23 the 
mileage was 37,615 and it yielded an average per mile of Rs. 26,554. In 
1928-24 the mileage was 38,039 which yielded an average per mile of 
Rs. 24,907. In 1924-25 the average per mile was Rs. 26,890 — that was the 
peak year, Sir — and in 1925-26 it was Rs. 25,402, — here a decline has set 
in. In 1926-27 it was Rs. 25,181 and in the budget year, according to 
the estimates of the Commerce Member, Sir, it is put at Rs. 24,923, — a 
figure which is close to the figure of 1923-24. I will conclude, Sir, with 
what the Railway Board themselves say in their Reports. I am now 
reading, Sir, from the Report of the Railway Board, Volume I, paragraph 
26. for 1924-25. They say: 

“ The year was therefore a favourable one for trade generally, and this is reflected 
in the fact that the total earnings of all railways increased by the phenomenal figure 
of nearly 7 crores.” 

This is in spite of the visible balance of trade as measured by statistics of 
merchandise and treasure only being Rs. 61 crores in favour of India, as 
compared with Rs. 96 crores a year ago and Rs. 109 crores a year later. 
In the Report of 1925-26 they say in paragraph 21 : 

" The decline in the earnings of the North Western Railway is due to the heavy 
drop in the export of grains through Karachi. This loss of long distance traffic is 
reflected in the North Western Railway figures of ton miles of general merchandise, 
which dropped from 2,412 millions in 1924-25 to 1,648 millions in 1925-26, and it is 
the falling off in this class of traffic that has brought about the large decrease in 
ton miles on Indian Railways, notwithstanding an increase in the number of tons 
carried.” 

Itt the Report for the yea® 1902-28 the Railway Board said : 

" Tfte earnings of railways' are "dependent on the general prosperity of the country 
which in the case of India & most easily measured by the agricultural position and 
the returns of foreign trade.**' 
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The Honourable the Commerce Member himself says in paragraph 8 of his 
speech : 

“We have had a comparatively poor year marked by exceptional floods, partial 
crop failure amounting to scarcity in parts ot the country and slackness of trade 
evidenced by the fact that up to the end of December last our total foreign trade 
was nearly 60 crores less than in 1925-26 and 60 crores less than in 1924-25. * 

The whole question, then, is that whenever you manipulate the currency 
and specially the ratio in a manner that it either hampers or substantially 
comes in the way of exports and also of your imports — because, after all. 
imports can only come in when there is a market here, and there can only 
be a market for imports when people have the purchasing power — there- 
fore by any method by which you devise a check or interference with these 
two, the railways of India are bound to suffer. The Honourable the Com- 
merce Member, therefore, has no reason to think that the Budget which 
he presented to this House with a heavy heart was dependent only on factors 
outside railway control. He might usefully bear in mind and examine 
the factors which were not only under human control but under the control 
of the Governor General in Council. I feel that this all-important aspect 
should not be overlooked, and if the Kail way Department do not get the 
Finance Department to straighten the facts and remedy them, I am afraid 
that, so far as the Bailway Budgets of India not only for the next year but 
for the next few years are concerned, there may be nothing but a sad tale 
to put before this House unless something very unforeseeable happened. I 
therefore feel that it is a very very sad commentary on the policy adopted 
by the Government of India in connection with the currency and the first 
reflection of it is perceived on tho Bailways of India. 

Mr. President: I think I ought to fix a time limit, which should be 15 
minutes for every speaker. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated : Anglo-Indians) : Sir, I 
did not quite hear how many minutes you allowed to each speaker. 

Mr. President: 15 minutes. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: I thank you. Sir, I wish, in all 
sincerity, to congratulate the Government of India, the Honourable Member 
in charge of this Department and the Bailway Board on the Budget and 
the associated papers that have been presented to this House. In my 
seven years’ experience of the Legislative Assembly I have never been able 
so clearly and so fully to understand the intricacies of the figures associated 
with Budgets that are presented to us as I have with this Budget. Indeed, 
it is not only instructive, it is very fascinating reading and, if I may bo 
permitted to particularise, I think the most noticeable feature in it is the 
speech delivered in the other House by my Honourable friend, Sir Clement 
Hindley. I would go further and say that in his speech Sir Clement 
Hindley has shown that he knows what we exactly require for the Bailways 
in India. He has shown statesmanship of a high order and great courage 
in admitting the failures and deficiencies of the Bailway Board and the 
many Departments connected with the Bailways and he has not been slow 
in remedying these. Great credit I think is due to him for the speedy 
manner in which he has effected necessary reforms and for the courageous 
way in which he has subjected every department of the Bailway to the 
strictest economy and examination. The results as have been shown in' 
this year’s Budget I would say are startling. I refer particularly to 
the speeding up of work in the workshops, and to the improved transporta- 
tion arrangements which have made it possible tp , carry increased traffic 
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with less rolling stock. In bis speech last year the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes in paying attribute to the Eailway Board said that we should give 
honour where honour was due. I am not going to follow my Honourable 
friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar who said yesterday that he could only give 
ironical compliments and congratulations to the Honourable Member. I 
believe, Sir, that the Members of Ihe Railway Board have merited mir 
unstinted thanks and gratitude, and the Honourable Sir Charles Innes 
particularly deserves our grateful thanks for all he has accomplished 
during the 5 years of his office as Commerce Member. I wish also to pre- 
sent yet another bouquet to my Honourable friend Mr. Parsons for the 
ab.o way in which he has managed the revenue part of this Budget and for 
the great skill which he has displayed in presenting it so lucidly to us. 
“ Sober optimism 99 and “ striving towards economy ” are its watch-words. 
Mr. Parsops h&s ably followed in the footstep of Mr. Sims, but I hope he 
’ will not follow hjs footsteps and leave us in a short time. Last but not 
least, I have particular pleasure in congratulating another Member of this 
Honourable House and a member of that Holy of Holies, the Railway 
Board — I mean my Honourable friend Mr. Hayman. Working under the 
direction of the Financial Commissioner Mr. Havmnn has presented us with 
a set, of papers and books which show a complete mastery of his subject 
and h#s given ample evidence that the Eailway Board can wfliifi safety en- 
trust the highest duties to an Indian — I use the word 44 Indian ” for it 
includes statutory natives of India as Anglo-Indians are to-day. One of the 
Members of this House asked a question yesterday, “How "many Indians 
(not including Anglo-Indians) are in receipt of Es. 200 p. m. and above?*' 
Well, Sir, whether I am included as an Indian or a statutory native of 
India, I have great pleasure as an Anglo-Indian in expressing to Mr. 
Hayman who is also a member of my own community, how proud Anglo- 
India is of him and his record of work and how proud Tndia is of him. 
(Loud cheers). 

• In reading through the figures in this Budget I feel I can say that we 
should entertain no feelings of pessimism or despondency about the future 
of our Railways. Indeed I think this Budget entitles us to entertain a feel- 
ing of great optimism. But one cannot help noticing certain matters which 
I think should be brought to the notice of the House and the Honourable 
Member. It is said that the Eailway Board can only exercise a financial 
and technical control over Company Bail ways. Sir, I think it would be 
greatly to the advantage of the Eailway Administration in India if the 
Eailway Board were able ,t,o exercise a larger control over all Company - 
managed Bad ways, ?6r instance, I take the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway. Hedged in as it is and lying in contact with three im- 
porfant State Eailwgys I can see the difficulty that must exist in the 
dovetailing of one administration with the other, especially when I add +w 
m the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway the transportation 
system as practised m the Great Indian Peninsula and East Indian Rail, 
ways is not in vogue. 


Sir, it was regretable to read of a loss of about 126 lakhs in lower class 
passenger traffic. .1 would like to ask the Honourable Member one ques 
t!pn m connection with this. ( I notice that the reduction in these fares 
18, almost entirely confined to State-managed Railways and that the Com- 
pany-managed Railways are not participating in it. f ask, Sir, is the Rail- 
way Board afraid of the Board of Directors, of these Companies or are 
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the dividends of the shareholders sacrosanct? I think, Sir, the Kailway 
Board should see that all Company Railways fail into lin^ in this respect. 

Sir, with reference to the capital expenditure of 1926-27 in which 1 
notice that an additional crore is anticipated, I regret to note that the slow 
progress of some of the new lines under construction has been due to 
unhealthy conditions under which construction work had to be carried 
on.' 1 speak as one who has been employed as Chief Medical Officer of a 
railway extension and 1 can certainly speak with some experience on this 
matter. 1 desire to strike a note of warning. Do not neglect your Medical 
Department in playing your game of intense economy 7 on the Railways. 

1 know the medical relief that is sometimes afforded to the labourer work- 
ing on railway extensions is of a very primitive nature.. At times it is 
hours before medical relief is obtained and even then it is not of a high 
order. It seems clear that the Railway Board, like most other Govern- 
ments, devotes too much attention to its finances and wealth and too little 
to the health ot its employees. In rny opinion it is high time that the 
various Railways devoted more money to their Medical Departments. And 
here, I should like to ask a question of the Honourable , Member. Will 
he kindly tell us when we may expect the publication the enquiry report 
on the Railway Medical Services undertaken by Colonel Needham? It is 
now over a year since this report was submitted to„ Government and 1 
think it is time it was published. We would not object to the Railways 
spending eftfres on the improvement of their rolling stock provide^ they 
spent more money on their Medical Department. In this connection I 
would like to say a word or two about the drinking water supply on Rail- 
ways. The Honourable Member knows that one of the greatest fears 
passengers entertain is in regard to quality or purity of. the drinking water 
supplied on Railways. I should like to know how much of the If crores 
allotted will be devoted to this purpose, Sir! I am not going to be so 
airily optimistic as to think that the Railway Board is ever likely to 
be replaced by an Air Board but I regret to notice that no provision what- 
ever is made for aerial connections between Rail wavs where a gap exists 
and a railway extension is not possible, and I think the Railway Board 
wouty do well to give this matter their serious attention. 

Another question that strikes me forcibly is that relating to the train- 
ing of railway engineers. I ask why should India be the only part of 
the British Empire whose sons are required to go thousands of miles away 
to another country to spend thousands and thousands of rupees to receive 
a training and to be qualified for work in their own country. For decades 
there have been big railway administrations in India and yet the Railway 
Board has not thought fit to establish proper training workshops and engn 
neering colleges in India where the sons of the soil could be adequately 
trained as well as an English qualified Engineer. This I consider to be a 
standing disgrace to the Railway administration in India. I am however 
pleased to see an attempt is afoot in this direction, but this is only nibbling 
at the question. Tndia should supply all her railway engineering 
staff and need I thoroughly agree with what my friend Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas has said in this connection. It is very encouraging to read Sir 
Clement Hindley’s statement about the 100 new projects of increasing 
the railways in India. To call this an “agricultural railway programme” 
is very apt. In it one can see the hand of His Excellency Lord Irwin and 
wo are grateful to him, I feel sure that these extensions, which will brine, 
the Railways to the doors of the agriculturists, will go far to establish 
peace and prosperity and will considerably benefit the villagers. 
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On the question of the standardisation of locomotives, 1 have very little 
to say, not being a technical man, but I understand it will be difficult to 
get all Company Railways to accept a standard locomotive. The Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway in its metre gauge 1 understand is 
making its own engines at a cheaper cost. 1 am also informed that a firm 
of Indian engineers of repute is desirous of supplying railway engines to 
India at a cheaper cost than is procurable in England. I cannot under- 
stand why for all these years we have spent millions and millions of pounds 
in getting our stock from England. Why have we not by now established 
up-to-date Engineering works in India to make our own locomotives? If 
this is the studied policy of the Railway Board and the Government of 
India then I gladly join with the opposite side in calling it British prefer- 
ence. Sir Clement Hind ley in his address before the Council of State 
stated that an engine works only as many hours in the 24 hours of which 
a human being was capable of working but that owing to certain improved 
repair methods, and improvement in Engine designs, cleaning and handling 
it was found that 900 miles could be 1 ravelled by two engines, whereas before 
it was necessary to employ 6 engines. With all respect to the Honourable 
Member who knows more about locomotives than I do, 1 wish to tell him 
that he appears to be paying too much attention to the life of his engine 
and too little to the life of the driver and his crew. I know for a fact that 
in one district on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway — and/ particularly 
mention this railtvay — there is a run between Bhusawa! and Nagpur, a 
distance of 244 miles, which one driver is made to do to-day. It takes 
16 hours and more and one driver and three ag wallahs have to carry out 
this work. I ask, Sir, what amount, if any, of efficient work can you 
expect fft>m a man in charge of a railway engine for 16 hours at. a stretch? 
To add to this it appears that, if he should refuse again to go out on duty, 
after a short, rest, his increase is stopped and in time he is considered an 
undeserving man and is discharged as such. I call this inhuman treatment 
of your staff and if economy is being effected at this cost . it is reprehensible. 
The Railway Board should take serious notice of this and make inquiries. 
It is not only on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway that this state of 
affairs exists. There are parts of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway * here goods trains are so delayed that drivers are on the foot plate 
from 12 to 18 hours and more. Sir, I object to the difference of service 
conditions between engineers recruited in England and those recruited in 
India as temporary officers. Why should an officer recruited in England 
be given a three years’ guarantee and an officer recruited in India only 
one year. 

I now come to the most important grievance of railway men and that 
is the insecurity of their service on Railways. I propose briefly to refer 
to this subject to-day, leaving details to when the Demands for Grants 
come up. Sir, I stand here as the representative of a community that is 
largely employed on Railways and as one who is grateful to the Railway 
administrations for all that they have done for mv community, but this 
does not prevent me from stating that security of service on the Railways 
in India is practically nil. I look upon the one month s notice as a 
bond of slavery. T do not blame the Railway Board. They have not the 
staff to look into such detailed matters — I refer to dismissals, discharges 
and reductions — although the Honourable Member told this House in reply 
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to one of my questions that ho had an adequate staff. Why, Sir, the 
preparation of this Budget has I hear occupied ever\ man in the Bail way 
Board for the past few months working at high pressure and yet it is said 
the staff is adequate to carefully examine all appeals. Impossible ! ! I 
submit with all the emphasis at mv command and wilh all respect to 
the Railway Board that there is no security of service on the Railways 
and that such insecurity does not exist in any other department of labour 
in the various Governments* Sir, men are dismissed without trial or very 
perfunctory attempts at an enquiry. There are certain rules which control 
such dismissal but these are seldom observed. There is a very thin tissue 
paper between “dismissal” and “discharge” as practised to-day on all Rail- 
ways in India. Does this House know of the number of men who are 
discharged and the number of Railway officials who possess this power? 
They would be surprised if they did know. I do not plead for the undeserv- 
ing or the undesirable employee or the inefficient workman. I plead for 
the man, a good workman but who has displeased his superior and is dis- 
charged and who is faced with the spectre of unemployment and its 
horrors of to-day. I plead for the man with a wife and family, one who 
ermnot afford to take the risk of a dismissal or discharge and therefore 
no matter how injustlv he has been treated has to remain quiet. It is 
time that the Honourable Member realised that there is a real and wide- 
spread unrest on the railways and that the reason why this is not more in 
evidence is the fear of unemployment, and which the junior Railway offi- 
cial is cheaply toying with in his injustice to his men- I believe in consti- 
tutional redress. T do not believe in strikes, but I wish to tell the Railway 
Board that there are ample reasons for them being organised or bruited. 
Men have a limit if) their patience. Mon have a limit to their endurance 
of hardship and injustices and even to their constitutional methods of 
seeking redress. 1 do not blame the Railway Board so much nor do I 
attribute so much blame to the Agent. It is the junior officer who is at 
fault and who discharges the men on the slightest provocation. It is 
the human element that. T find deficient in some of these railway officers 
when dealing with their men At times these discharged men arc deprived 
of *th$ir gratuity and bonus. I repeat it is the human element that is 
found wanting in these officials* Sir, if I were to open my railway files, I 
could show to this House such a number of cases the injustices and miseries 
of which would astonish it . T asked the Honourable Member a question the 
other day why Mr. M. DTruz, of the East Indian Railway, n statutory 
native of India — T must call him that — and four others were dismissed 


without, a trial. The Honourable Member tried to explain it.. I refuse to 
accept, his explanation and T am determined to come back to the fight again 
and again till-T get justice. T was not defending a criminal for all accused 
are innocent till proved otherwise. Sa> he is a criminal and guilty, why 
not prosecute him criminally? This vou refuse, an enquiry also you refuse. 
You are. irporant of who is guilty, yet you dismiss these men untried, unde- 
fended and disregard the Government Rules controlling such matters* Why 
even a Controller of Stores on the East. Indian Railway was dismissed 
without an adequate trial. I am noi prepared to sav whether ho was 
guilty or not. But. Sir, there is a principle involved here, one which no 
self-respecting Government or Department can violate or evade and so on 
behalf of the railway employee I demand some security of service on the 
12 Noon ® a ^ wa J8* When the highest officials are dismissed, however 
serious be their crimes, with a disregard of all rules, I ask what 
chance has a poor humble subordinate? It is not a question of pandeiing 
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to sentiment on my part nor do I seek cheap advertisement at the expense 
of railway officials- I do not desire to undermine discipline or to foster a 
spirit of unrest, but what L want this House to realize is that the time 
has come when the Government must institute an inquiry into the griev- 
ance s of the railway employees. It has evaded this for the last two years. 
The Honourable Member has adduced as his chief reason against such a 
Committee his fear that it may have a reaction on the men employed on 
the various liailways and as a result create discontent. Why does he 
apprehend this? The grievances of other services have been enquired into 
and these have not resulted in any reaction or discontent : the Posts and 
Telegraphs, Police, Customs, the Leo Commission, which was an I. C. S 
inquiry, none of them resulted in any unrest. Surely he is not afraid 
that this committee will expose some of the misdeeds and irregularities of 
the junior railway officers- Thank God, there are not many such officers, 
hut it is just these few who create this atmosphere of mistrust and dis- 
content. I urge upon the Honourable Member to take my remarks in the 
spirit in which I make them and I beg of him to reconsider his decision on 
this matter and to appoint a committee of inquiry so that the men may feel 
more secure in their service and peace and contentment may be estab- 
lished. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must conclude his remarks 
now. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Sir, 1 have very little more to sav 
except to ask the (Honour able Member to realize the acuteness of the unrest 
amongst the staff on the liailways in India. 1 have no desire to paint this 
picture blacker than it really is, blit I wish to impress on him that he must 
do something to remedy these ills — these acts of oppression and injustice. F 
desire to say a few words with regard to certain administrative departments, 
especially on Company lines. 1 refer particularly to the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Bailway, where British preference is certainly being 
practised to-day- t refer to the appointments of "Foremen and Assistant 
Foremen in the Baihvay Workshops at Ajmere. Most of these appoint- 
ments are given to Europeans cither covenanted or recruited in tin’s 
country. The claims of equally or better qualified Anglo-Indians are being 
overlooked and as a result great discontent prevails, This railway accepted 
Indianisation of its staff yet it refuses to practise it. I do not blame the 
officer in charge. I blame the administration for not observing its trust. 
This invidious* distinction should cease. Almost the same state of affairs 
obtains at the Jamalpur workshops. I desire to say just a few words in 
regard to leave. I consider there should he no leave distinctions what- 
ever. I am prepared to make an exception in the case of covenanted men, 
but every one else recruited in this country 7 should be treated on equal 
terms- I object to subordinates being used in an officiating capacity as 
officials for years as obtains on the East Indian Bailway and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. And last but not least I would urge the Honourable 
Member to give more thought to his staff and in his anxiety to safeguard 
and increaso the finances of the Bailways in India to give just a little more 
thought and consideration to the welfare and contentment of the staff 
who labour for him and bv whose labours be has been able to present such 
a favourable Budget to this House this year. 
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Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar (Madura and B.unnud cum Tinnevelly: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 1 feel thankful to the Honourable Member 
for Railways for having given us bis railway literature, the statement of 
revenue and expenditure on foolscap and the other literature in pink, white 
and blue books, with a view to giving us a fair idea of the development 
of the railway administration. I also feel thankful, Sir, for the fact that 
he acknowledged that economy and efficiency form the ideal of railway 
administration, and I shall in a moment deal with the question whether 
or not that ideal is being maintained in practice. Sir, in the Budget for 
1927-28 the Honourable the Commerce Member htas budgeted for 99*24 
crores and 101 *91 erores as gross traffic receipts and gross receipts res- 
pectively and expenditure 91*7 crores, of which the capital expenditure 
comes to about 2 5 crores and the working expenses 65*52 crores. Now 
Sir, the working expenses must bear a reasonably definite ratio to the 
gross darnings. That is the real crux of the problem. For the past 

many years, it has been the rule more or less, that this average ratio, 
the operative ratio as it is called — the relation which the working expenses 
bear to the gross receipts — has been fixed, time after time from the year 

1891 to 1917-18, at 44, 48 or 50 per cent, at the utmost. Now what 

do we find? In the years 1891 — 95 it was 46 per cent., in the year 1920- 
21 it was 65 '54 per cent, and in the Budget year 1927-28 it is 67*49 per 
cent. 1 would also tell the House that so far as the contracts, between 
the Government of India and the minor companies, for working of 
branch lines are concerned, the maximum charge for working expenses 
has always been 50 per cent, and not more. What is the reason for 
this great increase in the operative ratio which now stands at 67*49 
per cent. ? That does not point to economy. Certainly the working 

expenses must bear a lesser ratio to the gross receipts and unless they 
are put at a lower figure we cannot call it economy in railway administra- 
tion- Then, Sir, in the matter of the capital expenditure of 25 crores, 

which is sought to be expended on new construction of open lines, 

account lias not be»m taken of the fact that certain railways have been 
working at a definite loss for a very considerable time past. The Assam 
Bengal llailway is an illustration in point. I take the period 1923-24 
which just preceded the year of the separation of railway finance from 
central revenues. Now in 1923-24 ho provided for a fresh capital outlay 
of 37*46 lakhs. Already there had been an expenditure of 18*5 crores on 
capital outlay which did not really take into account the enormous figure 
of 10 crores of rupees which had already been taken to be a definite loss 
on the working of this particular railway. Now in the year 1927-28, in 
one of the pink books, we find that in the current year there is a fresh 
capital outlay intended amounting to 99*25 lakhs, and the loss which is 
definitely likely to occur in the administration of this railway is put at 
lG*4f> lakhs, while the working expenses come to 77*84 lakhs. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : What railway is the Honourable Member referring lo? 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: The Assam Bengal Bailway Now in 
spite of the fact that the railway administration itself particularly shows 
that this railway has been going on working at this deliberate loss, what 
is it that miakes the railway administration push on with further expan- 
sion on this railway also? That again hardly points to economy. I do 
not think their policy would impress any one with an ideal sense of their 
economy both as regards the average working ratio and also in regard to 
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the expansion and development of this kind of railway administration. 
On open lines also, I find that there is want of economy. Now as regards 
the capital expenditure which is proposed to be expended on new lines 
I wish to bring an important factor prominently before the House. We 
♦see from the map that is attached to one of these pink books that almost 
the whole of India is traversed by railways; and why does the railway 
administration want to have more and more of railway expansion? I am 
not against railway expansion ; but there is a certain stage at which we 
must cry “Halt”, and the pace of the further extension is conditioned 
by the state of the country’s finances and the general condition of the 
population. We have already about 88,000 odd miles of railway exploita- 
tion, >and the one reason that is advanced time after time for this new 
construction is the one which is reflected on page 21 of the Explanatory 
Memorandum : 

“ Will serve to open up an area full of possibilities, both in regard to passenger 
traiffiKj and in regard to goods tralffic in cotton and dry grains, the production and export 
of which the new line is expected to stimulate very considerably.” 

Then lower down the same page it is said : 

“It is ail important chord connection which will serve the flourishing towns of 
Chiniot in the Jhang District, and Shahpur now without rail connection of any kind, 
and will traverse a rich agricultural area now under perennial irrigation.” 

Tile whole crux of the question is that they want to exploit. Wherever 
there are agricultural resources ready for the export of raw produce, the 
railways must go there to help in the exploitation. We must certainly 
at least be alive to the fact that this reckless expansion of railways must 
certainly come to some stop till, at least, we take stock of the real 
situation ias it is and then see if it is possible and necessary to extend 
it further ; and we are not told in any of these budget figures, in any 
of these books, as to the means by which these exploitation requirements 
are to be met ; whether from borrowed capital these extensions are going 
to occur or otherwise, and, if from borrowed capital, what is the rate of 
interest at which the funds are to be borrowed. Unless that informa- 
tion is given to us, it is not possible for us to apply our minds to see 
the percentage that is really intended to accrue frorn this capital outlay 
and to see whether it is working at a loss or at a profit. I submit, 
therefore, that so far as the working expenses and the capital expendi- 
ture are concerned, there is no economy, which is said to be one of their 
cherished ideals; but what we see is just the opposite. Now, Sir, it is 
asserted that efficiency is also one of their cherished ideals. Now mention 
was made by the Honourable Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas of the Raven 
Committee. Now that Committee has definitely found that the main- 
tenance of rolling stock has been neither economical nor expeditious and 
there is a staff in excess of requirements. The percentage of cost of 
supervision on cost of workers varied from 14' 25 to 37-51 per cent, in 
locomotive workshops and from 10'52 to 25-47 per cent, in carriage and 
wagon workshops. Now if this administration is suffering as it does from 
top-heaviness, and if the Raven Committee has found definitely that this 
state of things is due to the paucity of supervision, is not that ian example 
of want of efficiency’, I ask? And it is also said that for every man 
employed in the railways in England, the Indian railway workshops 
employ 3’80 men in locomotive workshops and 6' 90 men in other workshops. 
I submit, Sir, that this is top-heaviness in the administration in the 
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number of officers we have. The Eaven Committee has discovered that 
it is suffering from paucity of supervision, land that certainly shows that 
it is not as efficient as it ought to be. 

Now, Sir, we are told also that the Commerce Member cannot now 
at this stage think of the reduction of fares this year, and the reasons 
given are somewhat interesting. In paragraph 15 of his speech the Honour- 
able the Bailway Member says : 

“ The reductions on the two State-managed lines are substantial, and third class- 
passenger fares for ordinary trains are now down to 2 pies per mile for distances over 
300 miles.” 

Now it is a well known fact that in India the average passenger mile is 
40 to 50 miles. I submit, Sir, .... 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Does the Honourable Member 
mean the average distance a passenger travels? I think it is about 33*S 
miles. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: Then it makes my point stronger 1 
thank the Honourable Member for the correction. If it is 33*3 miles, 
that is the average distance travelled by a passenger, then there is no 
good making reductions of fares for long distances of 300 miles and over. 
Now I think this is one of those cases where the lower the fare, the 
more will that give rise to an increasing or expanding revenue in pro- 
portion to the decrease of rates. It will be the increased consumption 
which will give us an increased expansion also in revenue; and if the 
average passenger mile in India is 33* 3, there is hardly any benefit confer- 
red upon the poor people, — after all, the earnings from lower class 
passengers alone considerably contribute to the railway exchequer, and 
this kind of treatment accorded to them is certainly not satisfactory. 
But as a matter of fact, Sir, from the speech of the Honourable Member 
it is clear that the present fares and freights are really high. Now I will 
refer the House to paragraph 8 of his speech. This sentence was read 
out by my Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. In spite of 
the partial crop failure, exceptional floods and slackness of trade and all 
that, '‘we hope to earn this year a net return of 4*77 per cent, on the 
capital at charge enabling us to pay our interest charges and to pay all 
but 7 lakhs of our contribution to General Eevenues.” Now what does 
that indicate? It indicates that the fares and freights are high; otherwise 
it would not be possible to earn so much in spite of so many odds 
enumerated above; and I would certainly submit therefore that there is 
a case made out from their own figures for a further reduction of rates 
and fares. 

Now lastly I submit that the railway is taken to be one of the 
greatest commercial undertakings in the world. Now from the Budget 
that we see, we are not able to see anything like a commercial annual 
statement. Now where are the assets and liabilities shewn? We talk of 
a depreciation fund, of a reserve fund : what about the huge railway 
debts towards which we are bound to spend so much annually in the shape 
of interest charges? And then there seems to be no sinking fund by 
which, we can seek to reduce or avoid the debt. Now a commercial 
Budget would certainly require something of that kind. I was talking 
this morning to my friend, Sir Pushotamdas Thakurdas, who is a com- 
mercial magnate on this side of this House, and I asked him if this is 
a commercial Budget. He said, no. Then so far as the revised estimate 
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of 1920-27 is concerned, in paragraph 6 of the speech the Commerce 
Member said : 

“ Between 1st September arid the 29tii January, 1927, only 36,000 tons of cotton 
were exported from Karachi, compared with 61,000 tons last year. I have thought 
jt worth while to take this one instance of cotton by way of illustration, but the 
drop in our gross earnings, especially in goods traffic, reflects just the fact that trade 
lias not been as good as we expected.” 

Ma^ L suggest to the House that this is due in no small measure to 
the manipulation of keeping up the rate of exchange artificially? I know, 
Sir, that my constituency is very rich, very fertile so far as cotton pro- 
duction is concerned. I know that there are many dealers there stocking 
their cotton because of the fall in prices due to the high exchange : so 
that those low earnings which are mentioned are in no small measure 
attributable to this high rate of exchange that has for sometime past 
been artificially kept up. And then again lower down we find, with 
reference to the reduction of fares: 

‘‘It is not that then* has been no increase of* passenger traffic, but it has fallen 
short of our estimate and in spite of the increase in traffic, we expect to earn 57 
lakhs loss trom passengers this year than we did in 1925-26.” 

Now so far as those estimates are concerned .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is now exceed- 
ing his time limit. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: Sir, I will take not more than a minute. 
Invariably, from the budget figures of 1927-28 I see, invariably the Budget 
figures are all pitched high. They have no relation to the ascertained 
figures as seen from the revised estimates of the current year or the 
actuals of the previous or even the average of the previous five years. 
You fix up the figures high, and then you say that there is a reduction 
in gross cunnings, and you further say that this is due to the reduction 
in the lower class passengers and certain other things. Absolutely no 
test is adopted in budgeting those figures so high. I submit, Sir, that 
these things should be taken into consideration. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Com- 
merce) : Sir, although this is a general discussion I do not propose to 
roam over the subject generally but to confine myself specifically, not 
only to the memorandum of my Honourable friend, the Financial Com- 
missioner. but also to two points in it. I shall come straight to 
those two points without throwing any bouquets first. I suggest that the 
House should look at page 4 and they will see it said there : 

“ Ft is not improbable lliat a reduction in tile ratio from lx. 6 ( 1 . to lx. 4 < 1 . would 
tend at the outset to wise the Kite at which the Government of India eould borrow.” 

I frankly admit. Sir, that I cannot understand that sentence. From 
what I have seen lately, the tendency of the Government has been to 
raise the rate of interest of the Imperial Bank, and how that is supposed 
to help the Government to borrow more cheaply is beyond my poor com- 
prehension. But of course it may be that the Financial Commissioner 
thinks thaf if we go back to the Is. 4 d. rupee the whole credit of India 
will crash to the ground. I am glad to see he shakes his head. Well, 
if he is not going to take up the point that the credit of India will be 
affected by the drop to Is- 4 d., I would suggest that it is more than likely 
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that the drop of the ratio is likely to enable him to borrow money a 
little more cheaply than if lie keeps to Is. 6d. .But I will tell him one 
thing and that is that in my opinion, whether you have a Is. 6d. rupee 
or whether you have a Is. 4 d. rupee, you will still have to pay more 
for the money that you propose to borrow than you did in your last 
issue and I will tell you the reason why. It is because the return on 
Indian Government rupee security has not been as much as the return 
which you can get on British Government sterling securities, on British 
Government gold-dollar security, on even Government of India sterling 
security, with the obvious result that you are having an exodus of capital 
from this country, which is naturally going to invest itself in high class 
securities that give a bigger return. In fact the only surprising thing 
about it all is that the exodus should not have been larger than it has been — 
should not have been more pronounced; and 1 think that is partly due 
to the ignorance of the investor in this country and partly due, up to 
now, to the lack of facilities that lie has bad for investing in foreign 
securities. But lately the weekly reports of brokers are giving the net 
return on Government of India rupee securities and they arc also 
giving the net return which the investor would get on foreign gilt-edged 
securities; and it may even be that, in the reports sent by that anonymous 
firm of brokers which appears to have so much influence on the admi- 
nistration of the financial policy of Government, that information has also 
reached their ears. I therefore say that I think the Government will 
find it difficult to obtain money at a low rate of interest until the return 
t,n their future issues approximates more nearly to that of gilt-edged 
securities in foreign countries. 

Now, lot us turn to my second point which is at the bottom of page 
2 and which refers to the wages of labour. It will be seen that my 
Honourable friend has given us a mathematical calculation enabling us 
to see at a glance what 12£ per cent, of the labour bill will come to. 

I notice, however, that he does not appear to consider that the country 
has completely adjusted itself to the la. 6d. rupee, because although it gives 
the figure at 3'89 crores, he apparently is only budgeting for an increase 
of 11s. 2-J crores. 

Mr. A. A- L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Railways): On a point 
of explanation, Sir. Those figures in paragraph 4 show the eventual effect, 
not flip effect in the budget year. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Rs. 2 A crores is the increase for tht' budget year? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No. Rs. 21 crores is the eventual effect ; you 
will find the figures for the budget year in paragraph 7. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: That makes my point rather stronger, that even 
eventually the Honourable Financial Commissioner does not think that 
the cost will be more than Rs. 21 crores, whereas if he had added 12.V per 
cent, to his wages bill it will be nearly 4 crores. That merely strengthens 
my argument. In any case I think that my Honourable friend has fallen 
into an error in considering that even to the extent which he has laid down 
here real wages have risen; and I must here interject that I am Bio last 
man who has a right *to criticise my Honourable friend for falling into Ibis 
error, because I myself have fallen into the same error and have dealt 
with the same assumption when I gave my evidence before the Royal 
Currency Commission. The fact is that we as manufacturers found our- 
selves penalised in exactly the same way as if we had increased wages by 
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12£ per cent, in our competition in the Levant, Egypt and in our com- 
petition in this country with commodities that were directly competing 
with us and 1 fell into the error of thinking that as we were suffering as if 
we had actually been paying these wages so the labourer would be benefit- 
ing by getting some of this rise; and that is where I admit I was wrong 
and that is where I beg to say that it seems to me that the Financial 
Commissioner is also wrong; because we suffer from having to take the 
wholesale rate for our commodities at which the foreign manufacturer is 
able to lay them down or rather bring them into the harbours of this 
country. That is the price we have to sell our goods at, and we have 
therefore to adjust our prices at once to the higher ratio. But the case 
of the millhand or the salaried employee is very different. He can only 
gain if his cost of living goes down; he does not gain merely because we 
get less money for our products; he only gains if his total cost of living, 
goes down, and this is affected by retail prices — not wholesale prices — and 
is also affected by items such as rent which do not alter- 

Now, I am one of those unfortunate beings who, like the Leader of the 
House, go through life with a smiling countenance amidst the commisera- 
tion and sympathy of our more fortunate fellow creatures because we are 
only bachelors. I have no wife to control my own home budget ; but T 
have friends who are lucky enough to have very charming, amiable and 
efficient consorts and these charming ladies have told me that, with the 
exception of what their husbands remit home, the cost of living in this 
country has not gone down at all. That is as far as the better classes are 
concerned. 

Now, let us take the labouring classes. I have hero got the Bombay 
Labour Gazette , and though I generally view such index figures with 
suspicion, in this case I must admit that the figures given are borne out 
by inquiries that l have been able to make. These give us, not index 
figures for wholesale prices, hut the working class cost of living index, 
which includes retail prices and items such as rent and so on; and if we 
take the average figure for 1926, wo find that the figure is 155 against the 
pre-war figure of 100. If we take the same figure for 1924, when exchange 
was at Is* Ad. gold we find that that figure was 157 or a. difference of 2 
points — in other words the labourer or the working man in this country 
has benefited by one and one-third per cent. — not 12| per cent. ; the subs- 
tantial adjustment to the higher rupee is one and one-third per cent., and I 
am inclined to think that that figure is very nearly what the real rise in 
wages has been all over the country. And this is borne out by the ana- 
logy of England. If we take the effect in England during the 10 per cent, 
rise that took place in the sterling dollar exchange, what do we find? 
We find, if T may quote the figures of a well known economist, that at the 
port wholesale prices have dropped by 13 per cent., whereas the cost of 
living has only dropped hv 4 per cent. — only by 4 per cent, in a country 
where they import most of their foodstuffs, in a country which has the 
most efficient form of commercial banking, civilisation and produce mar- 
kets, and what is perhaps more important, where the distances are by no 
means as large as in this country; and if the drop in prices at ports of 13 
per cent, is only reflected by a drop of 4 per cent, in the cost of living, 
then T think I am safe in saying that in this country with its large dis- 
tances, the drop in the cost of living will be well under 2 per cent. If 
that Is so, what is the obvious corollary? That if you bring the rupee 
back to Is Ad- all that your wages would justifiably go up by would be some 
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amount approaching one and one-third per cent. I know, Sir, that the 
theoretical upholders of the Is. 6 d. rupee will tell me that the reason it 
did not drop was because otherwise it would have gone up by 12J per 
cent, less one and one-third — that is what we will be told. If that were 
to be true, taking it to its logical conclusion, the day we have 1 8- 4 d-, 
everybody in this country receiving a fixed wage or fixed salary, from His 
Excellency the Viceroy complete with Council, down to the unfortunate 
man on the railway who only makes Rs. 0 a month, will get his salary 
and wage raised by about 11 per cent. We know that is not likely to be 
true. We know that wages do not go up easily just as they do not go 
down easily, and I think that we can take it that any drop in the ratio 
will not affect the wages, where the wages would not have risen for other 
reasons. T am certain of this, that even my friends Mr. Ohuman Lall 
and Mr. Joshi would be perfectly prepared to say on behalf of the railway 
workers who are now on strike. We asked the Government for a hundred 
or hundred and fifty per cent, rise, but we will be prepared to accept 12J 
per cent, less if wo can get the balance. 

Sir, I am afraid l am exceeding my time o* am getting very near it, 
and so i will si; 4 down by asking this House to take this memorandum with 
the greatest of reserve. I do not think that the figures that we see in 
the memorandum are likely to be borne out by facts. If the ratio is lowered 
T doubt whether any increase in .the cost of railways would come to much 
more than what my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas said 
the other day when he suggested that the increase would not be more than 
a crore of rupees. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim (West Coast and Nilgiris : 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I congratulate the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber on his able presentation of the Railway Budget. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction to me, Sir, that he has provided funds for carrying out 
surveys of new lines, the construction and completion of which will lead 
to great prosperity of the country as a whole. But, Sir, I must strike a 
note of regret, that, so far as my district is concerned, its claims for a 
railway line have not received adequate attention. On going through the 
pile of books which have been supplied to us, relating to the Railway 
Budget, I find that only Rs. 74 lakhs have been provided for the survey 
of the Mangaloro-Malpe line, which will be taken up in 1028-29. and that 
the line will not be readv before the year 1931 . I had expected that the 
survey of this line would be taken up this year and that adequate funds 
would be provided in this year’s budget for the survey of this long deferred 
line, but, Sir, I have been disappointed in this- All the same, I am thankful 
to the Honourable the Commerce Member for providing funds for carrying 
out the survey in 1928-29 from Mangalore to Malpe. Bui T hope. Sir, 
that this will not meet with the same fate as some of the other lines, which, 
as the House is probably aware, were abandoned after the completion of 
the survey. I may point out that the development of the port of Malpe 
* will go a long wav to foster and stimulate the trade of the South Kanare 
District and Mysore. In this connection, I may quote here an extract from 
the Home Board’s letter No. 107, dated London, the 10th March 1915: 

“Tf, however, it is true that there is safe anchorage :»t Malpe at all seasons of 
the year for vessels drawing 95 feet of water, the prospects of the extension wonl 
be verv considerably improved and, judging by the example of Mormugoa, Malpe 
might become a very important centre.** 

The Board are therefore of opinion that it would be desirable to make 
a proper survey for a line from Mangalore to Udipi. and on to Malpe 
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The line would apparently be the whole way within the jurisdiction of the 
Malabar District Board, and as that Board is now interesting itself in 
questions of railway extensions, it might be disposed to have this project 
investigated with a view of getting a railway entirely within its own borders 
with the prospects of a good harbour which will attract to itself all the 
traffic of the West Coast. If the District Board are unable to provide the 
funds for this survey, the Board think the Government of India might well 
be asked to authorise the expenditure against head “41 — Miscellaneous Rail- 
way Expenditure.’' 

Closely allied to this question. Sir, I have also in mind the question of 
connecting Mangalore with Ff assail in the Mysore State by a railway line. I 
shall briefly allude to the history of this scheme. This project was first 
mooted by the commercial community of Mangalore in the year 1888 in an 
address to Lord Connemara. They pointed out that Mangalore was the 
traditional port of Mysore and warmly supported the solemn wish of the 
Sate* Maharaja of Mysore and of the planting community of Mysore and 
South Kanara for a direct railway communication. The Government of 
Mysore was also of opinion that for the full development of the great 
resources of Mysore and especially for the planting and mining industries 
of Mysore a direct railway connection with a port on the West Coast was 
absolutely necessary and they proposed the line from Arsikere to Hassan 
and thence to Mangalore to serve ultimately as a connecting link between 
the capital of Mysore on the south with the Southern Mahratta Railway 
on the north and east, and Mangalore on the west- In 1895-96 under 
notification. Government of India, P. W. T)., No. 416, dated October 27th, 
1894, an elaborate and complete survey was carried out by an expert body 
of engineers at a cost of about 2 lakhs of rupees. - From that time onwards 
up to the present, ceaseless and urgent representations have been submitted 
to the Governments of Mysore and Madras by (1) Ihe Representative 
Assembly of Mysore, (2) the United Planters’ Association, (8) the commercial 
community of Mangalore. Tn support of this scheme the United Planters' 
Association passed an important resolution as far back as 1907 emphasising 
the need and importance of a regular line. As a result of these representa- 
tions the Government of Mysore lost no time in investigating the possibilities 
of a new line from Arsikere to Hassan and being satisfied with the survey 
report, constructed the line and it has since been successfully working. 
Tn this connection I may mention that, the District Board of South Kanara 
had been levying a cess of 8 pies in the rupee since the year 1918, with 
the sole object- of appropriating this amount towards the construction of 
a railway line from Mangalore to Hassan and this amount, I understand, 
has accumulated to about Rs. 5 lakhs. Tn the year 1908 the demand for a 
railway line connecting Hassan was strongly advanced by (1) the South 
Mysore Planters' Association. (21 the Hassan Municipality, (81 the repre- 
sentatives of the Manjarnbad Taluk, (41 the representatives of the Belure 
Taluk. (5) the representatives of the Arsikere Taluk, and (6) the representa- 
tives of the Nngnr Sabha. Tn response to the numerous representations 
the Railway Board of the Government of India in their despatch on the 
railways in South Tndia agreed with the principle underlying the demand 
and in paragraph 20 wrote : 

** The demands of Mangalore, Coorg and the planting districts which would be 
served by a line from the Southern Mahratta Railway at Arsikere to Mangalore will 
have to be met at no distant date.** 
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This is what the Railway Board has said. Sir, with the Mangalore Hassan 
.Railway open the whole of Mysore is at once practically in immediate proxi- 
mity to the rich grain-bearing territories of South Kanara and Malabar, for 
the freight of the grain supplied would be almost nominal, the time taken 
for the transit measured by hours and the supply would always be abundant 
and certain. • Without the railway and in present circumstances, the 
supplies might as well be 1,000 miles away and the cost of transport in 
times of famine would almost be prohibitive. The Government survey 
report shows that the freight of two tons of produce (one ton up and one 
ton down) would be 7/8, while the cost of cartage which the planters have 
now] to pay for one ton up and one ton down amounts to Rs. 4.5 . The 
House will recognise w r hat this difference means in times of famine. More 
than this, Sir, the railway freight of Rs. 3-12-0 per ton for grain carried up 
the ghat would always constant even in times of famine whereas the 
cartage of Rs. 45 for the one ton up and one ton down be thrown on one 
Ion carried up. Moreover the mortality among the cattle and the difficulty 
of providing fodder in Bines of famine will always cause cartage to rise 
immensely in such times. In order to appreciate the value of the line for 
stimulating the commerce of Mysore and other territories a mere glance 
at the map will be more than sufficient. I am sure. Sir, where a planter 
now brings up one ton of produce, he will, when the line is constructed, 
bring up several tons and yet save money over it. Perhaps the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway will oppose this scheme, because, it would 
deprive them of long haulage of 330 miles from Arsikere to Mormugoa and 
only give them in return the short, haulage of 137 miles from Arsikere to 
Mangalore. I believe there would be no such loss as the net profits on the 
shorter haulage would he greater than on those on the longer haulage to 
Mormugoa. Further, Sir, a glance at the rates now charged bv the Com- 
pany for freight of manganese ore confirms what T have said about the 
more profitable character of the short haulage. This would mean a charge 
of 6/4 per ton to Mormugoa according to the schedule rate and Rs. 4-2-6 
to Mangalore, a distance of 137 miles. The resulting difference would be 
sufficient to render the profitable working of the mines that are closed 
dovm owing to these heavy railway freights. I hope. Sir, that these im- 
portant points will he carefully considered. In conclusion, I trust, Sir, I 
have established the claim for the construction of a railway line from Hassan 
to Mangalore, although this scheme was abandoned in 1917 owing to the 
financial prospects not heinc* favourable then ; hut. Sir, conditions have 
changed considerably for the better since then, and I hope the Railway 
Board will see their wav to reconsider the whole question and give us a line 
at an early date, which will be a preat boon to the commercial, mining, 
and planting committees of South Kanara and Mysore. T again appeal to 
the Honourable Member to see his wav to reconsider this' question more 
sympathetically and give us a railway line between Mangalore and Hassan 
at no distant date which will immortalise the name of the Honourable 
Member in the minds of the people of the West Coast, where he was for 
sometime, and of Mysore. 

Mr. Varah&piri Venkata Jogiah (Ganinm mm Vizagapatam: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, it is with verv great pleasure that T rend in 
paragraph 15 of the speech made hv the Honourable Member for Commerce 
that every year an addition of about 20 crores is being made to the capital 
fn the matter of Railways and that it means a net earning of about 1 and 
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l/5th crores. While appreciating this, I cannot help stating that some of 
the railway funds should be diverted to the benefit of the travelling public. 

The most crying need that is felt is with regard to the fares of third 
class passengers. Most of the passenger income, I am told, is derived 
from the fares paid by the third class passengers. If that is so, there is . 
no reason why the comforts and conveniences of these passengers should 
not be increased. The third class compartments are generally overcrowded 
and, so far as the compartments are concerned, they are kept unclean. 
As for the reduction of the fares for third class passengers, I remember last 
year there was a reduction made in all the State Railways, and it is stated 
in this year’s speech that some Company-managed Railways, such as the 
East Indian, the South Indian and the North Western Railway, have * 
reduced their rates. Rut there is no reason why this reduction should not 
be applied to all the railways in this country. The Agents of these Com- 
pany-managed Railways, the East Indian and others, stated as their consi- 
dered opinion that by reducing these rates eventually the income of these 
Companies will not suffer. Further, there is no use in reducing those 
rates only over certain distances. As has already been pointed out, the 
poor passengers will benefit only if this rule, about restricting the reduction 
in proportion to the distances, is modified. So that I plead on behalf of 
these poor travellers that the rate at 2 pies per mile should be introduced 
irrespective of distances. 

Another matter which I wish to place before the Honourable the Member 
for Commerce is with regard to return tickets. Until a few r years ago, 
return tickets, weekly, fortnightly, monthly, and six-monthly, were issued. 
But we find now that on several railways this has been abolished. It 
would tend to the great convenience of the passengers if these return tickets 
are again introduced. 

Another crying demand is with reference to the salaries of low class 
officials and subordinate employees on the Railways. The unskilled labour- 
ers now get a minimum w r age of Rs. 0 per month, and clerks and others 
get from Rs. 25 to Rs. 28 per month. The family budgets which were 
put before Railway Administrations show that it is' not possible for railway 
servants to get on with anything less than Rs. 30 a month, so ?ar as 
labourers are concerned, and Rs. 45 to Rs. 50 per month, so far as clerks 
and others are concerned. They have not only to live themselves, but they 
have to support their families which, to put it at the least, may be taken 
to consist of three other members at least — a wife, a child and a dependant. 
In these days, w r hen prices have gone up, it is not possible for anybody to 
live on a pittance of Rs. 9 to Rs. 15. 

A* comparison of this country with others shows that the proportion 
between the pay of low-paid servants and that of tKe high-paid is exceeding- 
ly in favour of the high-paid servants. From the statistics of maximum and 
minimum salaries in force on Railways in India and other countries such 
as Japan, China and the Continental countries, it is evident that the pro- 
portion of the maximum to minimum in India is 1 to 66, in Japan it is 1 to 
22 . . (An Honourable Member : “1 to 666 in India.”) I beg your pardon; it 
is 1 to 666 in Tndia, in Japan it is 1 to 22, in China 1 to 82, and in the 
Continental countries it is as low as 1 to 5. These figures, I submit, show 
beyond all doubt that the lower staff on the Indian Railways are kbpt down 
on starving wages. I therefore appeal to the Commerce Member to take 
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into consideration the low wages that are now paid and increase the wages 
and give the poor employ oes at least a living wage- 

♦Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rnhilkimd and Kninaon Divisions : Non- 
Muhamrriadan Rural) : Sir, 1 do not propose to go into the various aspects 
of the Budget to-day because we will have opportunities to-morrow and 
on the succeeding days of going into certain aspects of the Budget. (Mr. 

B. Das: “Louder, please.”) I take this opportunity, Sir, of bringing to 
the notice of the Commerce Member, for it is appropriate' when the general 
discussion of the Budget is going on, certain vital grievances of people 
who have not the opportunity of going to the Commerce Member with the 
same facilities with which we can place certain matters before him. Sir, 

I am referring to a question which has been deeply agitating the minds 
of the railway employees in Lucknow. Sir, a memorial was submitted to 
His Excellency the Viceroy on the transfer of the railway employees from 
Lucknow to Calcutta because of the amalgamation of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway with the East Indian Railway. This transfer, Sir, was 
effected as a breach of the appointment agreements. Many of the rail- 
way employees affected joined service on the specific understanding that 
they would be in Lucknow, but they were transferred, though hopes were 
extended to them that the offices of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
would not altogether be transferred to Calcutta. Now, Sir, there is an 
opportunity of redressing the grievances of these affected people. I be- 
lieve about 2,500 people have been transferred to Calcutta. A certain 
amount of justice could be done to these people in this particular manner 
and this too, Sir, has been brought to the notice of His Excellency the 
Viceroy in the memorial submitted by these people. That relates to the 
opening of a clearing house'. Sir, the clearing house has 

been tried as an experimental measure and T think the Commerce 

Member has come to the conclusion that a clearing house should he estab- 
lished. I do not know if he has decided whether it should be established 
either in Delhi or in Calcutta. But, Sir, I submit that this clearing house 
should he established in Lucknow and the reasons for submitting this are 
firstly, the ground of economy, secondly, expeditious working, and thirdly, 
the ground of doing justice to people who are really groaning under an 
injustice- Sir, in the memorial that was submitted to His Excellency the 
Viceroy they have clearly shown how it could be an economic proposition. 
There is already a big building of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
Here you have to erect a new* building. Therefore you will save the money 
which will be wasted in the erection of a new building. T think there are 
more buildings than one in Lucknow of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
which could be utilised. Secondly the gentl men who have been trans- 
ferred from Lucknow to Calcutta ~ot an extra allowance and all that kind 
of thing- If they come back to Lucknow they will do the work without the 
extra allowance, which means that the Railway will bo able to save a 
certain amount of money. There are other points also urged in tlioir 
memorial which I shall not go into at present. Even from the standard 
of efficiency T submil Sir, that a clearing house in Lucknow will be 
much better than a clearing house either in Calcutta or in Delhi. Sir, 
T will read to you here one part of a statement that has been made to me 
hv some of the affected people. They say: 

11 Taking first the Railways of Northern and Eastern Tndia, Delhi is served by the 
North Western and East Indian Railways whereas Lucknow is served by* the East 

Indian, Rohilkund Kumaon and Bengal and North Westerly Railways and is nearer to the 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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Eastern Bengal, Assam Bengal, Bengal Nagpur, and Burma Railways and Steam 
Navigation service^ by about 12 hours. Again the Southern India Railways, 

South Indian, Mysore, Madras and Southern Mahratta and Nizam's Guaranteed Rail- 
ways carry their traffic to Northern India through the Bengal Nagpur or Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. In case of the Bengal Nagpur Railway the traffic is 
received vid Calcutta and their route is nearer to Lucknow and in case of the Great 
Indian Peninsula it all concentrates and passes v id Jhansi. The distance from Jhansi 
to Delhi is 259 miles and to Lucknow it is only 181. So Lucknow is nearer to Southern 
India than Delhi. Among the Western Railways, it is the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India, Rajputana, and Gujrat Railways which are nearer to Delhi but as three- 
fourths of the Indian Railways are nearer to Lucknow, Delhi can under no circumstances 
compete with it and cannot claim to be more centrally situated." 

Sir, I hope that the honourable the Commerce Member will take this 
matter, into consideration and listen to the grievances of the affected em- 
ployees at Lucknow and when he replies to this discussion I hope he will 
agree to have the clearing house in Lucknow. 

Sir, the other aspect, which is a very common aspect, and commonly 
urged and equally commonly neglected, is the grievances of third class pas- 
sengers. I wish the Honourable the Commerce Member on his way back 
to his motherland will travel third so that he will have an experience of 
the enormous difficulties to which the third class passengers are ex- 
posed. {An Honourable Member : “His last trip.”) I do not know if 
that will be his last trip. He might come back as Chairman of some 
Commission and so on to this country. But he could form an idea of 
how callously the Bail way Department have neglected the third class 
passengers* Sir, thel third class passengers are the backbone of the Bailways, 
but whenever you open the Budget, whenever you find schemes of improve- 
ment, you always find that the second class and first class passengers are 
more favoured, speaking broadly, than the third class passengers* Sir, 
the great majority of the people of this country travel third class. Even 
those who can afford to travel by a higher compartment do not do so. 
Sir, apart from any other consideration, I cannot understand why people 
^ should be packed like so many animals or worse than animals, 

P * M ’ why people should be packed in those compartments, almost 
choked. If only the Honourable Member could have an idea of the suffer- 
ings to which the third class passengers are exposed, I am sure he would 
have presented to us — if he only knew, if he only thought over it — an easy 
solution. And the solution is not a very difficult one. I can place be- 
fore the Honourable the Commerce Member a scheme by which this over- 
crowding could be solved. Instead of having the present compartments, 
why could you not have wooden partitions just as you have on Continental 
railways, just as you have, for instance, on the Express between Poona and 
Bombay for first and second class passengers? Why don’t you have the 
system of seats introduced s to that overcrowding might not be possible 
and it might be in the power of the railways to prevent this overcrowding. 
Well, it may be said that this might interfere with sleeping accommoda- 
tion. There is no sleeping accommodation at all ,in the third class com- 
partments, but these wooden partitions might be made removable, and 
the sleeping accommodation difficulty would be solved. I am placing this 
matter before the Honourable the Commerce Member for his consideration, 
because if ’ an attempt is made to solve the difficulty under which the 
third class passengers are labouring the Government will certainly earn 
the gratitude of the people of India. Apart from *he question of grati- 
tude, they will be doing what is expected of them. Take away the third' 
class passengers and where are your Bailways? This is a grievance which 
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has been urged for the last so mfcny years- Every year when the Railway 
Budget is brought forward this grievance is also brought forward and every 
year it is thrown into the limbo of oblivion. Siri I expect Government to 
do a little more justice, a little less injustice than they have been in the^ 
habit of doing to the third class passengers. 

Last but not least I must refer to the question of railway extension. 

I know opinion is divided in this House as to whether Government should 
go on with their policy of railway extensions or whether they should not. 
So far as I am concerned I have got certain specific matters to bring be- 
fore this Government in regard to railway extensions. I placed them 
before Sir Clement Hiudlev in my budget speech last year. He was not 
sure at that time whether there were people living* in the most densely 
populated district of Bijnor, but he subsequently said that people did live 
there. I am sure that he has subsequently realised that it is one of the 
most important centre* y an important trade centre, an important educa- 
tion centre and also an important agricultural centre. It is one of the 
most prosperous districts in the United Provinces and there is no railway. 
Even the district headquarters is not connected by a railway. I thought 
that a survey of this place was made, I knew that a survey was made 
Up to Chandpur there is a railway and T believe Sir Clement Hindley has 
an idea, now that he has come to know Bijnor and its possibilities from a 
railway point of view, of further extending the railway from Chandpur to 
Bijnor. I hope he will make a statement to that effect. I know that 
some enquiry has been made with regard to it. Sir, there is also the 
question of Karanpravag to which heaps of pilgrims go every year. I 
know that some favourable statement was made by Mr. Parsons the other 
dav and I am sure that Government Members will during the course of 
the debate make it clear that thev are going to give this railway extension 
to Karanpravag and thus alleviate the difficulties to which innumerable 
pilgrims are exposed. 

With these few words I will conclude mv speech. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): I do not propose at this 
time when the Railway Budget is down for discussion to enter into a 
controversy over the ratio question, but I do want to say that those stal- 
wart exponents of the Is. 4 <7- ratio — Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and 
Sir Victor Sassoon — are of course bound in so far as they can to belittle 
the figures put. forward by the Financial Commissioner. But if we are to 
give a vote intelligently on this question of the ratio it is certainly right 
that we should understand all the possible implications which that parti- 
cular ratio mav Have on our Railway Budget. I am sorry that mv Honour- 
able friend Sir Victor Sassoon is not present at the moment, because I 
would have liked to twit him with the fact (An Honourable Member: “He 
is in the Gallery.”) that he is forced to depend on the financial experi- 
ence of his charming lady friends to suppjt>rif his contention that there has 
been no fall in prices. Had my Honourable friend been amongst thqse 
whose fortune it is, shall I say, to be selected for the high honour of 
marriage he would have had a truer appreciation of the financial working 
of the female mind. As regards husbands, wives are in much the same 
position as the various Departments of the Government to the Finance 
Member and their point of view on finance .... 

Mr. President: I take this opportunity of informing Honourably Mem- 
bers that the Visitors * Gallery is intended for visitors and that it is not 
desirable that any Honourable Member should go and occupy any seat in 
the Gallery for any length of time- 
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Gdonel J. D. Crawford: I bow to ydtir ruling and will drop that par- 
ticular matter as I do not want to go on at this stage with the particular 
question of the ratio. 

As one who has toured over many thousands of miles on Indian Kail- 
ways each year I am sure of the increasing state of efficiency to which 
those Railways have come. I would say that my only real grievance 
against the Indian Railways is the dust and that I believe is a grievance 
which the Honourable the Commerce Member cannot get over at the 
present moment. May be there will be a day when we shall be able to 
oil our permanent wav as we are oiling our ordinary roads. The other 
point which has attracted *my attention is one which vastly affects the third 
class passengers, auektlfcat is the enormous delay which occurs on all 
railway stations in the booking of tickets. To start with the ticket-babu 
has to work out the mileage* &nd the calculation as regards rupees, annas 
and pies which has to be made, then enter it in three different columns 
of four different books, then write it on the railway ticket and eventually 
issue it to the passenger. When you go to the third class booking office 
where there are many passengers waiting, this procedure is a very great 
inconvenience to them. I believe there is at the present moment an 
electrical machine which is capable of doing all this work by itself by just 
pressing a button and doing all the calculations itself. I do not know to 
what stage of development it has got, but I believe there are samples in 
India and possibly Sir Clement Hindlev is already experimenting to see 
whether they can be put to practical use in India or not. If they could, 
it seems to me that it would be a very great convenience to the general 
travelling public. 

As I tour round the country the question that seems to predominate 
most is the great need for further development of the Railways and I was 
therefore gratified to see that during the current year we have spent, 
according to the Commerce Member, a c.rore more than was provided for. 
But I notice that Sir Clement Hindley spooking in another place said: 

“ It would perhaps be out of place to forecast any further, but if our present 
quinquennial programme does not come in for very drastic revision either for financial 
loasons or other difficulties there is no reason to anticipate any serious dropping off 
from this figure of 1,000 miles as the rate of progress for several years to come.” 

I hope that they will not confine themselves only to that limit of 1,000 
miles a year, good as it is, because there is a great demand for railway 
development and if they can develop the practice of using private con- 
tractors for important railway works I think we might even reach a larger 
figure than the 1,000 miles given here. I have particularlv in mind cer- 
tain railway extensions in Southern Tndia which I have heard spoken of — 
one particularly for the Annamalai’s which I believe might pay, and 
another in Assam where thevftaijway Department are already carrying out 
a survey of railway along the^fforth bank of the Brahmaputra, which I 
understand is only likely to go at the present moment as for as Tejpur 
and which T trust they will consider the possibility of extending to Bisnath 
and even further along that bank of the river. I am convinced that our 
whole railway policy should bo courageous in the matter ,of development. 

1 would like also to refer here to a matter in respect of which I was not 
fortunate enough. Sir, to catch your eye the other day when a motion for 
tfce adjournment of the House was moved in connection with the 
Efearagpur strike. I believe that this House would be well advised to 




refrain, as far as possible, from interference when various portions of our 
railway may have industrial disagreements with thft railway authorities. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan Urban) t 
Thanh you for the advice. 

Oolonel J. D. Crawford : 1 believe that in taking too great notice of these 
industrial disputes and making them questions of national importance, the 
Souse is liable to do very real and grave damage to our Railways* The 
labourers fyave very definite representatives in this .House who can get 
into direct touch with those controlling the Railway Bb&rd and who can do 
very much to bring about a settlement. Rut wh^p little strikes at &nf ' 
point on the railway are to be magnified into of national emer- 

gency and to receive undue consideration atf Ijh^h^idsfcof this House, then 
I believe we are on the road to generally damage our railway seriously. 
Whilst here I would like to make also an appeal to the Railway Board in 
support to some extent of what my friend Colonel Gidney said. I do think 
that when they are doing so much to improve their machinery all along the 
-line they will also do what they can to bring a little of the human element 
in and to think a little bit of the human machine. I have had a good num- 
ber of instances of things which appear to me on the surface to be rather 
hard, where I felt that the Railway Board has perhaps thought more of 
efficiency than sometimes of humanity. , 

There is one other question which I would like to bring up at tnis 
moment. I shall not refer to it at length now as I shall refer to it later 
during the debate on the Demands for Grants with a -view to concentrate 
the attention of the House on this particular point and that is the high 
freight at present charged on petrol. The House is aware that I am one 
of those *wlio is exceedingly interested in the' development of motor trans- 
portation throughout the country, not in competition with other means of 
transport but as a supplement to those means of transport, be they canal* 
or railways. It is one of the movements which I believe will do more to 
revolutionise India and. to assist it forward than anything else. When I 
come , up into the mofussil from the ports, Tfind that the price of petrol is 
practically prohibitive and this is mainly due to the very heavy railway 
freight. I will go into the details of this question when I move my cut on 
the particular Demand and so do not wish to refer to it any more at this 
particular moment. 

Before closing my remarks I would like to pay a compliment to Sir 
Charles Tnnes, the Commerce Member, who is shortly leaving us. Per- 
sonally, at all times, I have found that whatever he has had to say has 
made the whole of these very difficult problems clearer to a layman like 
myself and I feel that no matter how muc.h Ije may belong to the Satanic 
Government all of us in this House will vwv $^ally miss Sir Charles Innes 
And his personality and his tremendous pow^6f explanation when he leaves 
lis in March. 

Mr. <J. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) I am not generally in the habit of congratulat- 
ing* people and showering praises upon them for doing their duty much lest 
when they have' not been doing their duty properly. At any rate , oil this 
occasion I am hound to say a few words in regard to the Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes* Last time he said that that was his last speech and he has 
.now made an extra speech. On the occasion of his going home it is btft 
proper that we Should express that he will carry with him our kind wishes 
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not as the Honourable Member for Commerce and Hallways but as Sir 
Charles Innes. I quite realise the difficulty under which he is labouring, 
quite as much as we are. Sir, when we from this part of the House some- 
times criticise the bureaucracy and point our fingers to this or that gentle- 
man on the opposite Bench, it is because we want to express it in order that 
they may realise also what position they occupy in that bureaucracy. Sir, 
the bureaucracy is after all a chain of links of which individually they form 
parts and my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes forms one link in that 
chain. If we are topnd by the chain, they are bound within the chain. 
When this chain is nfbfcen into pieces both you and we will be free. It 
ib difficult to undexfet&od this mysterious form of administration in which 
it is difficult to see in which safe is locked in the power to do good while the 
power to do evil is found in every pigeon-hole. 

Sir, before proceeding further, let me dissociate myself from What my 
Honourable friend Mr. Sesha Ayyangar said in regard to the policy of rail- 
way expansion. Whatever might have been the faults in the past in the 
matter or over-speedy development of railways in this country irrespective 
of commercial development and commercial prosperity of the people, we 
are not now at a stage when we should condemn the expansion of railways. 
My friend Mr. Sesha Ayyangar was evidently looking at the clock opposite 
to him which was recording 9-10 when it was 12 and he wanted to set 
the clock back in the Kailway policy also by saying that railway expansion 
must be put a stop to. We are now in the stage of expansion by aviation 
and what is the meaning of Mr. Sesha Ayyangar saying that expansion of 
railways ought to be stopped. If it were, the exploitation would properly 
be taken up by aviation. 

With reference to the general view which the Honourable Members take 
of the railway policy and railway finance, I am afraid that the real purpose 
of railways is ignored and forgotten. This question of commercialisation 
of the railways must not be carried to extremes. We have got in this 
country three classes of railways, the commercial lines, the strategic lines 
and luxury lines. We have got the luxury lines in the Kalka Simla Rail- 
way, the Hill Railway between Mettupalaiyam and Ootacamund. We have 
also got the electrified lines. We pay attention to these strategic and 
luxury lines irrespective of profit or loss and when we meet with loss we 
pass it on to the commercial lines and throw the burden on the poor third 
class passenger. When you meet with any loss, you always make it up by 
raising the fares and raising the freights for goods. In 1922 and 1923 you 
wanted to raise 6$ crores by* raising the fares chiefly of third class passen- 
gers and six crores by raisfym ,the freights. That is not the manner in 
which you ought to carry on business., You ought to know that there is 
another way by which you can make up the losses. It is by means of 
retrenching the expenditure. It is by demolishing the topheavy portion 
of it and if you ask this House once for all for a sum of 6 crores in order 
to demolish the topheavy portion of it and send away those who are a burden 
we ere prepared to vote the money. 

I. Come next to the amenities of third class passengers. The 
Sdnim|»b)e Sir Oharlefc Innes told us that the development made on rail- 
way ftatbns, the remodelling of lines, all these must be taken to the credit 
of the third class passengers’ amenities. These are not the ways of dealing 
with the ainenities of third class passengers. I could give you a catalogue 
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dow. I shall not go into them in detail because there will be occasion to 
go into them in the course of the coming four days. I may simply give 
him a list of them — reduction of fares, through carriages at junctions, waiting 
accommodation, non-crowding of carriages, safety of property, refreshments 
and water supply, and the printing of tickets in the vernaculars. These 
are all matters which ought to be taken into consideration by the Railway 
Administration in treating of the amenities of third class passengers. It is 
no good to say that you have given them a concession when they travel over 
300 miles. How many passengers have to travel over 300 miles? Last 
year I asked a similar question; I asked how many third class passengers 
had taken tickets for a distance of more than 5Q miles at a time, at least 
from any one station and I was not given the figures. I want you to be pre- 
pared with figures at the voting of Demands. Then with reference to 
through carriages at junctions, if you want to know the several inconve- 
niences of third class passengers on long journeys, what they sufier in com- 
ing^ down from one train with all their children and goods when they have 
to wait for perhaps three to four hours before they can change into another 
train at midnight, I will mention it at the voting of Demands. Then in the 
matter of crowding of carriages, you will find that a second class compart- 
ment for 8 passengers is very big and yet it pays you only the equivalent 
of 24 third class tickets at the most, but in the same space, Sir, you are 
crowding at least 72 third class passengers. 

Sir, in the matter of goods traffic I want to make one suggestion to the 
railway authorities. I would suggest to you that a policy may be started 
by which concessions in railway freights, rebate on railway freights, may 
be paid to those firms who are carrying on infant industries in this country 
and have to carry their goods from one place to another. If coal has to 
be carried from Bengal to Bombay you ought to give concession rates. The 
other day the complaint was made that Tata’s steel is not reaching Maffras, 
Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi and other places, and Honourable Members of 
this House then suggested various methods, various permutations and 
combinations of the tariff rates in order to adjust the burden of protection 
but not one has suggested that Tata steel must be accessible to all these 
places also by making the railways give a rebate upon the goods that they 
carry to those stations so that Tata’s steel may also become popular in 
places where it has not reached as yet. 

Sir, in the matter of the deficit in the Budget I wonder what honest 
attempts have been made to reduce the expenditure, and I hope you will 
not mind, Sir, if I suggest that you may standardize expenditure on admi- 
nistration. Last year I pointed out the case of three railways which are 
very nearly equal in mileage but which show a very great disparity of ex- 
penditure on administration. The South Indian, the Eastern Bengal and 
the Burma Railways have very nearly the same mileage, but the expendi- 
ture for administration on the South Indian is 67J lakhs, on the Eastern 
Bengal 96J lakhs and on the Burma Railways 62 lakhs. Why should, there 
be that large disparity? Last year when I put that question, the Honour- 
able Mr. Sim answered by saying that there are jungles and forests on the 
Eastern Bengal Railway and if I were to travel in that country I would 
find it out. But what does it matter if there are jungles there so iar as the 
administration is concerned? How can it make a difference of Several lakhs 
in the cost of administration ? I want, Sir, to take as a standard a .basis 
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of, say, 10 per cent, of the gross earnings and to set it apart for administra- 
tion. There should not be this enormous difference between one railway 
and another, a difference extending even to 80 lakhs, while in other respects* 
also they are showing expenditure which cannot but be characterised as 
extravagant. Sir, the railway authorities are now saying that they are 
learning how to economise expenditure, how to economise fuel, etc. The 
Haven Committee have disclosed several irregularities about which the 
authorities themselves are ashamed. They themselves say in advance 
before we criticise that the publication of the report would cause a great 
deal of criticism. What has the Hailway Board been doing all these years, 
that Bailway Board which' has been maintaining that not a single Indian 
is compeljent to be on the Board and which they alone are competent to* 
fill? They have a large inspection staff under them and a large number of 
costly agencies. What have they been doing all these years? Until the- 
Baven Committee came and disclosed so many irregularities we knqpv 
nothing about it. Sir, I suggest that the losses be surcharged against the 
salaries of these people who are responsible at the top. 1 ask the Audit 
Department to be independent and to say how much loss has been caused 
in the past by the non-supervision of this Hailway Board. And Sir, when 
this expenditure has to be curtailed in anv one \ear the burden is it onee 
thrown on the third class passengers. That is the only remedy which the 
Hail way Board knows. 

Sir, in the matter of Indianization what have you done? That is another 
important point. About 224 appointments were made last year. Out of 
that 133 Europeans have been appointed, 63 Hindus, 10 Muslims and 15 
other classes. My friend Colonel Gidney comes under the “ other classes”, 
and why, because he never goes into our lobb\ for voting If onl> he could 
makeup his mind to vote with us I would give him a separate class to 
himself and call him an Indian, and I would not want a separate class for 
Hindus. In the matter of this percentage* of new appointments, the Bengal 
Nagpur Hailwav has introduced 81 per cent, of Europeans, the Bengal and 
North Western 85-7 per cent, and the Burma Bailways 75 per cent, during 
the last year. And that after the agitation for Indianization of the services 
has been going on for so many vears Is that just? 

Then, Sir, in the matter of accidents, they have increased in number. 
Collisions of passenger trains amounted to 65 and other trains 375 Derail' 
ments of passenger trains numbered 347, of other trains 4,397 All kinds 
of accidents last year numbered 22,094. And with all their inspectors and 
inspecting staffs what care are they taking, what steps have they taken to 
avoid all these accidents. The passengers killed numbered 377, injured 
1,823; 402 railway servants were killed and 3,323 injured. Are these the 
figures about which we should sit calmly and quietly here without asking 
for an explanation from the Hailway Board, which pretends to be super- 
human in intelligence, which thinks that all Indians are worth nothing when 
compared with its own personnel ? 

Sir, T^am not going to deal with the ratio question. Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakwrdas and Sir Victor Sassoon have already dealt with it. But, Sir, 
otfc trord T wish to sav and it- is this. That is not a question which cati be 
aettlecPae a side issue like this* f It cannot be decided as a compartmentat 
qfteatikm/ ought to be decided when the whole ^ubjfcct is before us — nof 
onlv foe Bailw^ Budget, not only the Budget Sir IJasil Blackett, hut 
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when the budget of producers, consumers, exporters, importers, labourers, 
*etc., are before us at one view. Sir, I desire to ask three questions of my 
friend Mr. Parsons. He says that the sterling expenditure on capital 
stores is no less than £5,300,000; and he says out of this only £300,000 
will be purchased in India and five millions worth must be purchased else- 
where. Has he made up his mind about that? Then with regard to the 
revenue stores, he says that £1,760,000 has to be spent, of which only 
£250,000 will be spent in India. And the third point is that you will have 
for your new lines new recruits from England. I should like to ask my 
Honourable friend if he has made up his mind to spend all this sum in 
England. If so, what ‘does it matter to us if we are to give two pence 
more? If we are to lose such large sums, why grudge a two-penny more? 
Pumpkins are lost — why search for a missing mustard? 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy (Nominated : Indian Christians) : Sir, if I rise 
to speak so early in my career as a Member of the House it is with the 
•object of calling the attention of Government and of the Railway Board 
to the comparative neglect in regard to railway construction from which 
my Presidency has been suffering. If one looks at the excellent' map 
attached to the Explanatory Memorandum furnished by the Financial 
'Commissioner, one will notice that one of the biggest gaps in railway 
construction, in fact I may say the biggest gap in railway construction 
is to be found in the northern districts of the Madras Presidency. Describ- 
ing a semi-circle round what is going to be the very important harbour of 
Vizagapatam one will find that there has been there very little construction 
'Of railways ever since railways began to be built in India. Even what has 
been proposed by the Railway Board has not been executed with the 
expedition that one would have expected of it. As regards the Raipur- 
Parbatipur Railway which is to connect the harbour of Vizagapatam with 
the northern districts of the Madras Presidency and the Central Pro^jmces, 
we find this very disquieting sentence in the Explanatory Memorandum: 

“In addition, the commencement of work has sometimes been held up by the 
necessity for deciding problems of some complexity before sanction could be given 
to the project. The Kaipur-Parbatipur Railway is the principal sufferer, and against 
the provision of 125 lakhs for this line expenditure of only 24.66 lakhs is now antici- 
pated in 1926-27.” 

If the Vizagapatam Harbour is to become one of the most important 
harbours in India, it is necessary that like Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
•ought to have a net work of railways round about them, and I think that 
•one of the first objects to which the Railway Board should direct its atten- 
tion and energies in the coming years is to fill up this very big gap^ in 
railway construction in India. With regard to other minor matters also, 
Sir, T must point out the neglect from which the Madras Presidency has 
been suffering. In regard to the electrification and doubling of Ijpes ,pf 
the Madras suburban railways, we are told that the question pf electri- 
fication is still under investigation. I believe the investigation has been 
going on for the past two years. In spite of the fact that Sir, Charles Innes, 
who .is bringing to an end a distinguished career in the public service of this 
country, hailing from the Madras Presidency, and in spite qf the fact 
that he hew b pen in charge qf this portfolio for five years, the '‘development 
of railway construction in the Madras Presidency has not been, as satis- 
factory as possible. . I ,wish Sir : Charles Innes had shown to Ink first lpfje 
greater fidelity. th*fc hfe has, and it is sad to. nqte that the meretricious 
beauties of his new krl® at Delhi and Simla have made him forget the 
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foundations of the distinguished career which he is now bringing to an 
end. Sir, if I took up another matter, the question of the policy of en- 
couraging railway construction by District Boards, I might be understood 
as countering the argument for further expansion of railways which I have 
just now advanced. But it seems to me rather peculiar that the Madras 
Presidency should be the only Presidency where the construction of rail- 
ways by District Boards is being encouraged. The more legitimate work 
of District Boards, I should have thought, would be the construction of 
roads, and 1 cannot help thinking that the spending of energy and money 
on the construction of railways is diverting the District Boards from a more 
legitimate work, which i% the building up of a better system of roads. 
(An Honourable Member : “Question”?) The taking up of construction 
of railways by District Boards is more profitable because we can make 
profits out of railways, but you cannot make profits out of roads. But it 
seems to me that first things have to come first, and the building of roads 
by District Boards ought to have precedence over the building of railways. 

1 think I am right in saying that in no other country in the world, and in 
fact in no other province in India have District Boards taken up the Con- 
struction of railways. It is rather late, Sir, at this hour of day for my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Sesha Ayyangar, to sound a note of warning in 
regard to the further building of railways. I should be degenerating into 
reading a schoolboy eSsay on the advantages of railways if I spoke about the 
advantages of a more active construction of railways in India. We are 
very far behind even the most backward country in the rest of the world 
in regard to the building of railways. One of the ideals, one of the stand- 
ards, by which the state of communications in an advanced country is 
judged is that for every one square mile of area, there should be one mile 
of communication, either by road or by rail. Judged by this standard, n-o 
one ‘Will doubt that India is one of the most backward countries in the 
world. In fact it is by the development of communications whether by 
rail or by road — and we are at present upon the question of railways that 
most of the problems of unity and prosperity and even of self-government 
and liberty can be solved. One of the greatest obstacles to the political 
unification of India in the past has been exactly this, the vast territorial 
extent of the country. India has been too great a country for political 
unification and for development in liberty and in self-government; and I 
think a more active building of railways, a more active railway policy, will 
help in the unification of the country which is necessary for the political 
development of the State. (Applause from the official Benches.) Much talJk 
has been in evidence in recent months about the backward tracts in India. 
This is not a question for debate now, but certainly no one can doubt that 
there are various strata of civilization which remain backward through the 
‘existence of these backward tracts, and one of the best ways in which these 
backward tracts can be illuminated is by pursuing an activo railway policy 
in those tracts. I therefore commend to the Government and to the Bail- 
Way Board this policy of not crying a .halt to railway development but of 
( ittcrefe$ing its railway activities and of distributing its railway activities 
impartially , throughout the country. It is true that Madras is far away 
Delhi and Simla, btit it deems to me that one, especially a statesman, 
should look. beyond his nose, and, although Central India is very much u n der 
th$ note of the governors of Itfdia, I would appeal to them that the develop- 
ing^ the material development of the distant tracts of India is as necessary - 
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for the progress and the prosperity of the country as the development of 
those tracts which are nearer to the Capital. (Hear, hear.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Mr. President, the cardinal feature that strikes a new comer about 
the Railway Budget is the separation of the railway from the general 
finances. At the time that the Assembly agreed to the separation of railway 
finance, a Resolution was passed embodying the conditions on which the 
Assembly agreed to the arrangement, and one of the conditions was that 
the arrangement shall be subject to periodic revision, but shall 
be provisionally tried for at least three years. The Honourable 
Member for Commerce taking part in the Railway Budget debate 
in 1925 said that the convention was experimental and that after a 
term of three years it would have to be reconsidered. I, therefore, thought, 
Sir, that the arrangement arrived at between the Assembly and the Gov- 
ernment would be placed before the Assembly again this year. I know 
that the condition embodied in the Resolution passed by the Assembly 
in September 1924 states that the arrangement brought into force shall be 
tried for at least three years, and that, therefore, there is nothing techni- 
cally speaking to prevent Government from continuing the present arrange- 
ment for more than three years, but what the Honourable Member for 
Commerce said in 1925 led one to hope that Government would of their 
own motion bring this matter before the Assembly as soon as the period 
of three years was over. I know that the Assembly agreed to the present 
convention in September 1924; but the separation of railway finance was 
practically carried out from the 1st April, 1924. Now, this House being 
a new House, I do think that Government might have taken the initiative 
themselves. Instead of leaving it to Honourable Members to ask that the 
matter should be brought up again before the House they should them- 
selves have invited the Assembly to reconsider it if it wanted to do so. I 
am not asking why this procedure was not followed only for theoretical 
reasons. Since the contribution to be made to the general finances depends 
mainly on the capital at charge, it is necessary to arrive at a correct view 
of the capital invested in our commercial railways. Now, the Inchcape 
Committee, which recommended a return of 5£ per cent, on the capital at 
charge, took into consideration the entire capital, not excluding either the 
capital invested by the railway companies or the capital invested in the 
strategic lines. And although we might ask that the capital on strafegio 
lines be taken into consideration. ... 

Mr. A. Rangaawami Iyengar (Tanjore rum Trichmopolv : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Why not? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I said although we might ask 

Hr. A. RangaaW&ml Iyengar: I propose to do so. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Although we might ask for it, as the 
general revenues have borne considerable charges in connection With the- 
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payment of interest and the grant of land, etc., 1 am not for the present 
raising that question ; 1 leave it to my Honourable friend, Mr. Rangafiwami 
Iyengar to do so. But what I do suggest is that the capital, redeemed 
by means of annuities and sinking funds, should certainly be taken into 
.account in determining the total amount of the capital at charge. I am 
aware that the Inchcape Committee actually deducted this from the total 
•capital at charge when it suggested that efforts should be made to obtain 
a' revenue of 5£ per cent, on the total capital at charge. But since Gov- 
ernment have deducted the capital spent on strategic lines and the capital 
contributed by the railway companies from the total capital, I do think 
that the amount redeemed by means of annuities and sinking funds which 
have come out of the revenue should be added to the total of the capital 
regarded as at charge at present. Now, it may be that the railway revenues 
will not be able to go on contributing to the general revenues at the same rate 
-&S now if the capital at charge were increased. I am not saying for the 
present that that contribution in future should be at the same rate as 
now, but when we are considering whether our railways are a commercial 
•concern or not, we must certainly take the sum redeemed by means of 
annuities and sinking funds into account in determining their paying 
capacity. 

The other point that I wish specifically to bring to the notice of the 
Honourable the Member for Commerce in this connection is that the 
charge for land and subsidy and surveys should no longer be debited to 
revenue, and that the interest to be pa^id on capital employed for new 
construction should be charged v to the capital so long as the new railways 
do not become a paying concern. In order to point out the importance 
of this matter, I would for a moment try to compare the figures of 1923-24 
with the figures for 1927-28. Now in 1923-24 our gross traffic receipts 
'amounted to about Rs. 92 ‘87 crores and the working expenses and interest 
•charges together to Rs. 81 ‘91 crores. In 1927-28 the budgeted revenue 
is Rs. 99' 23 crores and the working expenses and interest charges together 
amount to Rs. 89*51 crores. Thus during these years while there has 
been an increase in revenue of about 6*37 crores, there has been an increase 
in expenditure of about 7*6 crores. I am aware, Sir, that the figures of 
the two years in the form in which I have given them are not exactly 
comparable. On the revenue side we have to take account Of the fact 
•that during the last two years reductions in fares and freights have been 
made. But, on the other hand, we must take into consideration the 
cheaper cost of fuel and the reduction of prices since the year 1928-24 which 
lias been considerable. On the expenditure side, taking working expenses 
hlone, there is a difference between the working expenses for 1928-24 and 
the corresponding budget figures for 1927-28 of about 4J crores. Now, a 
greater part of this is due to the fact that the provision* for depreciation is 
about 3} crores more than it was in 1923-24. We have also to take into 
account the additional expenditure due to the Lee concessions,, and if those 
elements are taken into consideration, I do not think it can be said that 
the working expenses have increased substantially since 1923-24. But. there 
is certainlv a great increase in interest charges' amounting to about 3 # 19 
crorefc. * This is undoubtedly due to the large amount of capital expendi- 
ture incurred during the last five years, This . suggests to me, Sir, that 
been perhaos proceeding in this direction a little* faster than we 
might have done. We would like to know in this connection what are the 
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railways that have been completed during the last five years and when 
the completed projects are likely to yield an appreciable return on the 
^capital invested in them ? In the second place, if the interest due to the 
^capital employed in new construction were charged to capital, as it would 
be in a commercial concern, and not to revenue, not merely shall we be 
keeping our accounts on a correct basis, but we shall be allowing our 
revenues to benefit thereby, as they should. I notice that in the Explana- 
tory Memorandum of the Financial Secretary, the return on the capital 
is calculated not merely after taking into account the capital invested in 
the new projects but also the net loss on account of interest incurred before 
they become fully paying. If that is so, there should be no difficulty in 
^debiting the charge on account of interest to capital and not to revenue. 

The next question that I should like to place before the House iB in 
connection with the form of the Budget. Honourable Members on the 
other side who are experts in this matter perhaps cannot easily realise the 
difficulty in which we find ourselves in dealing with so huge and complex 
a matter as the Railway Budget. The Provincial Governments deal with 
a smaller amount of income and expenditure. Nevertheless, anybody who 
looks at a provincial Budget will realise that it deals with the various items 
of expenditure with great wealth of detail. Now, here we have the Rail- 
way Budget dealing roughly with a hundred crores of revenue and expendi- 
ture, and we are not given anything like the detailed information that is 
given in a provincial Budget which deals with a much smaller amount. 
I should in particular like to point out in this connection that it Would be 
a great convenience if the figures relating to the individual railways were 
compiled in such a way as to enable us to study them on a comparative 
basis. It is at present difficult to compare the growth of revenue and 
expenditure in the different railways. It can be done Only after spending 
a great deal of time in examining the various figures; but if Government 
could give us the various figures in one volume, as, for instance, the figures 
relating to the Provincial Governments used to be given in previous volumes 
of the Finance and Revenue Accounts, it would be of great advantage to 
the Members of the House and also to those outside who might like to 
study this question. 

Just one more point, Sir, before I sit down, and it is in connection 
with the purchase of wagbns. In March, 1918, Government guaranteed 
to purchase in India 2,500 broad gauge and 500 narrow gauge wagons 
annually for 10 years with the desire of establishing “ona solid basis in 
Jndift the industry of wagon construction. ” Four years after this came 
the Inehcape Committee which pointed out that the increase in wagons 
had been greater than the increase in ton miles, and recommended that 
the wagon programme should be largely curtailed particularly on unre- 
munerative lines. Now, this Committee reported, I believe, on the 1st 
of March 1928, and in June 1924 Government issued another communiaud 
stating. : . . . * 

Mr. President ; Order, order, the Chair regrets to have to draw the 
attention of the Honourable Member to the fact that his time is up. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunxru: This is my last print, Sir, and I shall 
deal with it *verv briefly. In June 1924 Government withdrew their original 
- communiqud of 1918 on the ground that the passing of Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act had .considerably modified the position. There b*?e been 
^ .number, of questions in this House in the past in connection with this 
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matter, and I should like to ask Government* how many wagons have been 
purchased since March, 1923, that is, since the Inchcape Committee recom- 
mended. I should like to know what is the total addition made to the 
stock of wagons every year since the Inchcape Committee reported, and 
as it is a matter of importance, I hope that either the Financial Commis- 
sioner for Railways or the Honourable Member for Commerce will. give 
us the information asked for. 

Mr* R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, this is the third Budget that the 
Honourable the Commerce Member has presented since the scheme of the 
separation of the railway from the general finance was adopted by a Resolu- 
tion of this House. We see from the budget figures that on the 31st of 
Mar^h, 1928 we would have put by about 11*28 crores of rupees as a 
depreciation fund and about 11*33 crores of rupees in, the reserves, making 
altogether a total of 22*61 crores of rupees. When one studies these 
figures, one is naturally tempted to ask how this enormous sum of 22*61 
crores of rupees is invested and where this money is kept. I have been 
told that this balance in the depreciation and reserve funds is merged in 
the general cash balance of the Government of India, and that the Gov- 
ernment of India pays to the railway administration a certain percentage 
of interest on these funds. One would like to know what exactly is the 
percentage of interest that the Government of India gives. In the Rail- 
way Budget it is shown under the item of receipts of interest on the de- 
preciation and reserve funds. But we are not told what exactly is the per 
centage of interest given and we are not therefore in a position to know 
whether the railway administration is getting from the Government of 
India an interest which might be considered to be reasonable, taking into 
consideration the condition of the money market for the time being. In 
this connection, I would like to suggest to the railway administration to 
examine the desirability or otherwise of investing this money in more per- 
manent Government securities. Sir, we have been told that the railways 
are being managed as a big commercial concern, and I would impress upon 
the Honourable Member for Commerce the desirability of giving in future 
to this House a regular balance sheet showin^the assets and the liabilities 
of the administration. I am aware of the facfh that Sir Arthur Dickerison 
is at present engaged in investigating into the system of accounting on the 
railways as a whole; and I do hope that this point would be referred for 
his examination and that some action in this direction would be taken Sv 
th£ railway administration in the presentation of future Budgets. 

Sir, a study of the budget figures of this year is very instructive in 
enabling us to realise more the extent of the losses incurred by the railway 
administrations than the actual gain made by them. A number of paper* 
have been supplied to us, but I should think that the most important budget 
paper Of this year has not been made available to the Members in general, — 
I am referring to the Report of the Raven Committee* My Honourable 
friend, , the Commerce Member, referred to the remark of certain people in 
speaking of this Report as a general indictment of the railway a^mlttistra- 
fibn. Whether the Report of the Raven Committee is an indictment oi 
the railway administration or not, I must certainly congratulate the rail- 
way administration on the remarkable courage that it has*shown in publish- 
ing this Report for general information. Even though I must confess that 
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a great part of the Beport is too technical for a layman like me to under- 
stand, it is very clear that at least in the management of the Railway 
workshops the condition of affairs is anything but desirable. When the 
Inchcape Committee investigated the financial condition of the Govern- 
ment of India, they brought to the notice of the Government the enormous 
amount of money that was locked up in the stores balances of the railways. 
I believe that at that time it stood somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
35 crores of rupees. The interest charges on this huge sum alone came to 
more than a crore and a half of rupees per annum and the Inchcape Com- 
mittee urged upon the Government the desirability of bringing about a 
drastic reduction in the stores balances. Later on we had been told that 
the railway administration had turned its attention to this question. In 
the Explanatory Memorandum supplied to us with this year’s Budget it 
is mentioned that at the end of 1927-28 it is anticipated that the balance 
of stores held by railways wdl be brought down to 11 crores or less than 
half the stock at the end of 1925. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman (Bailway Board : Nominated Official) : I beg to 
rise, Sir, to a point of explanation. The figure of 11 crores is a mistake. 

I shall be obliged if the Honourable Member will read 13 crores instead of 

II crores in that Memorandum. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Whatever it is, in reading this state- 
ament one is naturally tempted to congratulate the railway ad- 

P,M * ministration on having brought about this drastic reduction in 

the stores balances. In fact, Sir, when I read the administration report 
of the Bailway Board last "year and also this year, I thought that the 

railway administrations had really given effect to the recommendations of 

the Inchcape Committee in this respect. But then what is the state of 
affairs that has been disclosed by the Baven Committee? On page 81 of 
the Beport they say as follows: 

" We feel it necessary to place on record the difficulties we experienced in oar 
investigations owing to the general practice that has obtained on all the Indian State 
Railways of keeping a fairly considerable stock of stores in running sheds and other 
places which had been charged off and debited to running expenses.” 

And they further proceed to say: 

‘■V 

“ We have been told that this* is a result of the campaign of reducing stores 
balances but we cannot accept this explanation. No book-keeping method of reducing 
stores balances could go to the root of the evil.” 

And again they say on page 82: 

“ j n some cases these materials have been received on capital account, charged 
off to work for which they have been received long before the commencement of any 
building or erecting operations and kept lying about the shops without any apparent 
check whatsoever. We are told that this is a recent practice adopted in order to bring 
about the reduction of stores balances we have already heard mention about. It is 
obviously ineffectual to resort to such practice where the resulting reduction in stores 
balance is merely artificial and fictitious.” 

Sir, comment upon this passage is superfluous. To put it in plain an<&' 
blunt: words, it com%s to this that a reduction of stores balance has been 
brought about by throwing away stores from the stock. And I ask, is this 
a matter on which the railway administration can congratulate itself? I 
see, (3ir, the Honourable the Chief Commissioner for BailWays indulging 
in a superior laugh, as is usual with the Honourable Members on Govern- 
ment Benches, anS I shall ayrait what explanation he has to offer, in 
justification of this reckless policy that has been pursued in these workshops. 
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There is one other point, Sir, to which alone 1 will draw attention at 
-ibis stage. Ever since the year 1921, the railway administrations have 
launched upon a huge programme of workshop construction. From the 
figures given in the Explanatory Memorandum we see that workshops 
posting very nearly crores of rppees are in the process of construction 
and that nearly crores of rupees have already been spent on the con- 
struction of these workshops. Sir, this scheme of construction of work- 
shops was undertaken mainly with a view to overtake those arrears of 
repair into which the railway administration fell during the Great War. 
They have been engaged for the last seven years in this task and yet in 
one of the footnotes of the Demands for Grants we are told that the 
arrears of repairs on many railways have not yet been fully overtaken. 
This House has given very extensive powers to the railway administra- 
tion to spend enormous amounts of money to overtake these arrears Si 
lepairs. A huge amount of money was voted in the year 1921 and yet, 
in the year 1927, we are told that arrears of repairs on many railways 
have not yet been fully overtaken. May we ask, Sir, the railway ad- 
ministration to tell us at least at this stage with some precision as to how 
many years more it will take for these railways to overtake the arrears 
of repairs? Another question naturally arises out of this. In this huge 
programme of workshops construction, were proper estimatei prepared 
at the time when these schemes were sanctioned and has the railway 
administration satisfied itself that a proper outturn will be got for this 
huge capital that is being invested? I would like to know, Sir, some 
facts about these. This question becomes very important especially in 
the light of the revelations about workshop management made by the 
Raven Committee. I shall have more to say about these revelations at 
a later stage. But at present I would like to know, whether the work- 
shops on the lines managed by Companies are also asked to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Raven Committee. We are told in the 
Explanatory Memorandum that a special officer has now been appointed 
to see that effect is being given to the recommendations of this Committee, 
and I would like to know whether it will be within the competence of 
this special officer to enforce these recommendations in the workshops 
on the Company -managed lines also? 

These are, Sir, a few of the points wlpch I thought I might bring to 
the notice of the railway administration at this stage and more I shall 
reserve for a later stage. 

Mr. T. 0. Ooflwami: Sir, not having even half as many minutes to 
traverse the entire Railway Budget as the Psalmist has allotted us years, 
during which we may probably have to watch helplessly the disastrous 
consequences of the railway policy of the present day, I hope I shall be 
^forgiven if I do not tarry long over what I hope was not sarcastically 
described as the ‘fascinating speech” of Sir Charles Innes. The romance 
of railways as revealed in the speeches of Sir Charles Innes and Sir 
-Clement Hindley I shall reserve for private enjoyment. I could, however, 
congratulate Sir Clement Hindi ey and Sir Charles innes on r their usual 
facility in window-dressing, for after all, all these Budgets,, as far as my 
experience goes, have invariably an unreality about which oppresses 

onc.^ The figures given are generally in the nature of suppresiio veti 
ceuggestio fahi. I could also refer to some general principles, to sonib 
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old' complaints, such as differentiation in the matter of railway rates. 
It is an old complaint, Sir, that rates have been fixed arbitrarily to suit 
the shipping companies whose interest it is for India to export more raw 
materials and to import more manufactured articles. That is an old 
complaint, and I think the mere mention of it is quite enough at this 
stage. There is another old tale which will also bear repetition, and 
which will serve to remind the gentlemen in charge of the Kailway Ad- 
ministration that the credit of the tax-payer has been pledged to the ex- 
tent of 142 crores involving interest charges of nearly 7£ crores. That 
also, as I have said, is an old story; but it is a good reminder in discuss-' 
ing the Kailway Budget. We, are told that the Kailways are run on 
commercial lines. Let me therefore remind you of something which 
may almost sound platitudinous but which, again, may be helpful when 
we discuss the Railway Budget in greater detail during the next few 
days, — namely, that a commercial concern which lias a monopoly involves 
taxation just as much as ordinary direct taxation. After all, the Railway 
Department is handling revenues which in amount are not much less 
than the revenues that are handled by our Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Sir, I come at once to a matter of immediate interest at the present mo- 
ment. And if I do not follow the admonition of rnv Honourable and 
gallant friend, Colonel Crawford, I hope lie will pardon me. He has re- 
ferred to ^strikes as little industrial disputes. Sir, a strike involving 
;30,000 mentis not a small industrial dispute. The great strike, which is 
now in pr^feress, on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, in a matter of national 
concern, in spite of what Colonel Crawford may say and in spite of what 
that octogenarian dandolo of the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company, Sir 
T. Wynne, may say. T understand this gentleman has been telling the 
aggrieved employees that he has the right as an employer to treat his 
employees, that is, the employees of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, in the 
same way as a private master treats his servants. Sir, that is a very 
dangerous proposition. It is true that the Bengal Nagpur Railway is a 
Company-managed railway, but at the same time ^lis Bengal Nagpur 
Railway is a public utility concern. It is protected ridt only by the bayo- 
nets of the Gurkhas and the Auxiliary Force, hut it is also propped up 
by the credit of the Indian nation, of the Indian tax-payer. Sir, that 
analogy, that vicious analogy of the relation between the employer and 
the employed in private life, is not only misleading but, if accepted, may 
result in grave public wrong. I believe that when this subject was men- 
tioned here a few days ago, when I had the misfortune of being absent 
from this House, there was a regular orgy of laughter on the other side 
of the House. What is more, that laughter* was raised, I am told from 
credible reports, when it was mentioned that some of the strikers had' 
received serious injuries .as the result of a bayonet attack and that indis- 
criminate firing had taken place. Human life is a matter about which 
1 should h^ve expected some respect shown even on the other side of the^ 
House. Let this House commit itself to this proposition that the life- 
of the meanest Indian coolie is as ^acred as the life of $he highest English 
official in this country. (An Honourable Member: “Aticl vice ver$a*\) 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member intend to revive a 'dis- 
cussion which had taken place only the other day? 

Mr. T. 0. aodfluni: T do not wish to revive any discussion, but lf<io 
desire to draw pointed’ attention .... 
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Mr. President : 1 understand the Honourable Member’s anxiety atr u« 
was absent from this House when the matter was taken up. But the 
matter had already been thoroughly discussed for over two hours and I 

am not disposed to permit a revival of the discussion on the same subject. 

* # 

Mr. T. 0. Ooswami: Would you not allow me to mention .... 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member may mention in a general 
way, but to make that as a point and go on discussing it is objectionable. 

Mr. T. 0. Ooswami: Thank you. I will just say that the Kharagpur 
strike is a matter which the Kailway Administration should take up im- 
mediately. After all, the demand which the Union and the employees 
tyave made is a very reasonable demand, — namely they want a committee 
of inquiry, which does not necessarily commit the Railway Administra- 
tion to an admission of the reasonableness of the grievances. If ydu 
forbid all discussion on a matter of such great importanoe in railway ad- 
ministration, I cannot help it; I regret your decision very much . . . 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable- Member knows very 
well that a full discussion had taken place only the other day, and is it 
right for him to suggest that the Chair forbids discussion? The Chair 
had already given ample opportunity to this House to discus? that sub- 
ject for more than two hours and it is hardly fair on the part of the Hon- 
ourable Member to suggest that the Chair forbids discussion, * 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: Was it permissible for Colonel Crawford to 
refer to the strike, and is it not permissible for an Honourable Member 
on this side of the House to reply to it? 

Pandit Hirday Bath Kunaru: May I ask' whether it is permissible to 
discuss a matter again in connection with the Railway Budget though it 
was a mattfy s whiclf has already been discussed as the subject of a Resolu- 
tion? 


Mr. President: When the question arises, the Chair will give its deci- 
s ! on. 


Mr. T. 0. Goswami: I have no desire to dispute the ruling of the 
Chair. Still I will say that this is a matter which I hope the Railway 
^Administration in the interests of the country will take up immediately 
Bud settle before the matter becomes seriously aggravated. I do not 
think, Mr. President, I shalr say anything more under your ban 


Mr, Ja mn a das M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) • 
Sir, I would like to say that we all bid a regretful farewell to mv 
Honourable friend, Sir Charles Innes. Although I know that he is a part 
P" 0 ® 1 of . Satanic Government and a typical bureaucrat 
to boot, there utjk question whatever that the application and industrv 
which he brings ^o^ear on all questions for which he is responsible to 
“I* House and tbd mastery and ease with which he presents the case 
are at. once an example and an inspiration to everybody who has had 
the privilege of knowing him, and to that extent I very much regret that 
a career so useful .and so hnlhant is now coming to dr end • May I be 
permitted to wish him a long and happy life in his home overseas 
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Sir, I might also congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. Hayman, 
on his elevation. He knows that I had a great share in getting him 
that post, and I hope that he will noff follow the example of Colonel Gidney. 
My Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, is like the ostrich which pose* 
both as a bird and a beast. When the "privileges of the bird are to be 
enjoyed he Will deny that he is a beast, and when the privileges of the 
beast are to be enjoyed he will deny that he is a bird. And I honestly 
trust, Sir, that if my Honourable friend, Mr. Hayman, wants to make a 
success of his career the first thing he would avoid is the tactics of Colonel 
Gidney. I will leave the matter there and will straight off jump into 
the bearing of the exchange question on the railway finances. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, has given us a 
ulear statement as to thr consequences of Is. 4 d. on the Bailway Budget 
and I do not think it will be at all necessary to dwell at length on this 
matter after what he and my Honourable friend, Sir Victor Sassoon, 
have said. For one thing, I think the Kailway Administration has been 
caught napping when they said that the rate of interest would rise 
if a reversal to Is. 4 d. was decided upon. Let them refer to the minutes 
of evidence when Mr. Pherozeshfah Merwanji Dalai was under examination. 
The Chairman of the Commission then said agreeing with Mr- Dalai that 
a re to Is- 4 d. would really make the rate of interest lower. After 
thajj^’iiJs really an amazing thing ' that the Railway Administration should 
senoqpiyf,put forward a document in which they say that the ratef of 
borrowing would rise, if we went to Is. 4 d. But the thing which 
.clinches the issue is the return of gross receipts during the last 6 or 
ft years. If Ay Honourable friend, Mr. Parsons, will refer to the receipts 
of the year 1924-25, and that is the year when the ratio was at par, 
i-e., at la- 4d., gold — that was the old par-dbd will find that the receipts 
from railways were, on a mileage of 38,270 miles, Rs- 101 crores, and 
the average earning per mile per year was Rs. 2ft*, |$X). There has since 
been a steady deterioration and in spite of the increase mileage the in- 
come has come down, .till in the budget year that is now before us, 
over a mileage of 39,8X7 there is an income of Rs. 99 crores and even 
if that is really botne out by the working of the next 12 months, the 
mileage return is reduced from Rs. 26,390 in 1924-25 to Rs- 24,928 ir 
1927.28, and it results in a deficit of Rs. 5,83 crores. If we had beer 
on a ratio of 1 «• 4d. to-day, we would have earned in 1927-28 a revenue 
not of Rs. 99 crores, but a revenue of Rs. 105*8 crores. That wtfcld 
have been the figure in the budget Estimates instead of Rs. 99*2 1 
crores, and, Sir, the loss amounts to sk. 5*83 lakhs', a result directlj 
traceable to the alteration of ratio which reduces the movement of com 
modities and thereby reduce^ Railway receipts. Strange to say, hi thfi 
country which produces wheat we have the information that fo$Cal 
cutta only recently no less than 16 lakhs pounds sterling worth 6 
wheat was imported from Australia. It is reaHy painful that on ac 
count of a fall in prices thfe movement of commodities in this country 
should become so prohibitive that it pays the foreign exporter to |ump 
the articles of which India is the main producer. I think this single 

fact ought to convince everybody that the fears entertained by my 
Honourable ffl#hd, Mr. Parsons, are groundless. I do not of course agree 
with his figures but I will take them as absolutely correct; he fears that 
under 1* 4 d. on the revenue side there will be an increase of expenditure of 
3 crores and 12 lakhs annually; but it will be counterbalanced by the 
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increased receipts, i.e-, Rs. 5*83 crores which we are now losing owing to- 
the higher ratio. That clinch^* the* issue that so far as the results of 
the reversion to Is. 4 d. are concerned they will be more on the right 
side and not on the wrong sideof ihe Railway Budget. 

Then, Sir, I will straight off to tw r o other important points and 
they have been raised by my Honourable friends Mr. Kunzru and Mr. 
Chetty. I entirely agree with Mr. Kunzru that it is necessary that the 
convention under which the separation of railway finance took place in 
1024, should be reconsidered The convention provides that after three 
years it might be reconsidered We have now r had three Budgets since 
that bonvention was established; wo want to appraise the results of 
the working of that convention on the railway finances as well as on 
the general finances of the country It will further furnish us an oppor- 
tunity to find out whether the huge expenditure of Rs. 142’58 crores 
which we have incurred on the rehabilitation of our Railways during the 
last five or seven years has led to their improvement and made their 
working economical or whether the old methods are still being pursued. 

I wholeheartedly agree w’ith mv friend Mi;. Kunzru that interest on new 
constructions, until these new ventures have become pacing, should be 
charged to capital and not become a burden on the revenue. M^j^rther 
suggest that the interest on open line works, on the marsh all if|^ y*rds, 
strengthening of bridges and all workshops and other works where MPW is 
sunfv, should during the period of construction be charged to digital and 
not to revenue Until w T e have this, the reallv correct way of assessing 
the incidence of expenditure, w r e will never know whether jibe rates and 
fares we are pacing are reasonable or excessive We do not Know what the 
real cost of transport is to-gay. We do not know what the true cost of con- 
structing a line is- We do not Jfinow the true cost of working a line These 
three things ought to lie know# quite clearly and succinctly if we are to 
judge correctly whethdSf the burden of rates and fares is light heavy. We 
are not able to Know these because of these camdnflages, namely, that 
the interest during construction on new' lines'' angl an. open line works is 
charged to revenue Consequently we cannot see" in a correct perspec- 
tive their bearing on the revenue position and therefore w’e cannot have 
a correct idea of the working of Railways- IW investigating these three 
things, wo must have this convention reconsidered in the course of the 
nattt Session. The burden on the tax-paver will be clear from the 
faffip that during the last five or six years the traveller and the trader 
have paid on account of interop and profits a sum of Rs. 62 crores 
an<f lakhs which should ream^ # have been paid from capital or not 
paid at ajl. There is for instance 26 lakhs and 57 thousand of interest 
on capitaj jyorks, 26 crores and 13 lakhs payment to the general revenues 

f n4 11 .crpres and 32 lakhs to the reserves. All these amounts have 
eep a burden on tl^e Railway customer which he is not bound to bear. 
T^he Railway Comn^pion in New South lAJfiles made it quite clear that 
tb$ railway administ^tion had no right to charge a single pie more 
tha$ the cost of running the service and depreciation. Nothing more 
should be oharged on transport A great deal of lip sympathy was 
di$pl$y$d when this separation of railway finance was under considera- 
tion that tw .tax on transport, was a vicious thing. We $nd that in the 
CQqrserof tliffte years the cost of transport has been improperly increased 
to tno extent- of 64 crores and 12 .lakhs which the traveller andf the trader 
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hhve borne- For that reason I would certainly like that the re-ex- 
amination of this convention should be undertaken before the end of the 
gext Session. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was occupied by 
Mr. M. A. Jinnali, one of the panel of Chairmen.) 

We also want to know whether as a Jesuit of the examination of this con- 
tention we can see whether the railway industries have been encouraged 
as it was promised that they would be encouraged- I fiml that as a 
matter of fact the encouragement of railway industries is still to come. 
In the course of 5 years, on the rolling stock alone Government have 
spent 35 crores and 21 lakhs. Out of these 35 crores and 21 lakhs the 
amount spent in India is only 4 crores and 40 lakhs. I suppose no- 
body would seriously argue that this is encouragement of Indian industry 
when out of a total expenditure of 40 crores on rolling, stock in the course 
of the last five > ears only 4 crores and 40 lakhs should have gone to- 
wards encouraging Indian industry. We will find out if we re-exanrne 
this convention why it was that the promise of encouragement of Indian 
industries has not been carried out- The question of Indianisation has 
always led to the bitterest controversy. Government maintain that they 
are Indianising. We maintain that they are Indianising in the wrong 
way and there is a bitterness behind this question which can only be 
assuaged if wo go into committee and there consider whether there has 
been rtel JJfndianisation or not. 

t&t&rther, question remains and I w r ant to dwell upon it at some 
lenglh^^llfy friend Mr. Clietty has rightly referred to the Report of tSe 
Raven Committee. I called it an indictment of the Railway Administra- 
tion and I did not expect that this word would hurt the susceptibilities 
of the Honourable the Commerce Member and the Chief Commissioner for 
Railw ays so much that they w^ould complain of it in both Houses simul- 
taneously • "But righty or w*ron^|ly indicjbm^m®^ it is. If any one had 
asked the Railway Board two years ago Chewier their stores policy and 
their workshop policy required any improvement would have denied 

it hotly because the Railway Board are like the Po£e infallible. Until 
they are found out they nev$r admit that they made a mistake. 

Sir Olement Hindley (Chief Commissioner for Railways) : Who found it 
out? 

Mr. Jamn&das M. Mehta: ' The Raven Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Who appointed the Committee? 

Mr. Jaxnn&daa M. Mehta: You never counted upon that, I am suzg^ 
At any rate two years before this Report you would never have admitted 
that your workshops and your stores reduipon campaign were such rotten 
and hollow things. But so far as the stores reduction canhpaign is con- 
cerned it really amounts in the words of this Raven Committee to a sort 
of fraud on this country and the Legislature. What is it that you? rd* 
duction campaign comes to? The amount of storj» which the InchcapQ 
Committee found as excessive was not 25 crores butyii crores, if you wilf 
see page 38 of the Inchcape Report. Every year-'*wje were regaled wiifa 
stories that it was being reduced, a special officer baa been aupointed on 
this campaign, and so on. Now the cat is out of the bag. The reduction 
amounted to nothing more than this, as Mr. Chetty pointed out, merely 
throwing away the stores out of the capital account and throwing it away 
it did not matt dr where. This Raven Committee is really compelled to 
say that this is not the way to reduce stores. They have in so many 

D 
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words told the Government tiiat this method of reducing store balances is. 
not an honest or a straigub method ana does not icpie&oia lacis. LFmil 
now we were losing only interests on these huge stores balances; we are 
now being deprived practically ot uie sioies iiicmseivcs because we do 
not know how much of -this 28 crores worth of stores which we are told 
is reduced, has been reallv lost and how much as accounted for. The 
Baven Committee says that nobody is really in a noait on to say anything 
definitely. Therefore this stores reduction campaign has been found out 
to be a campaign which was mereh eye-wash. 

I am bound to say, Sir, that the Memorandum accompanying the 
Buflget is not Memorandum which we considered *n the Finance Com- 
mittee. Whatever may be the mer ts of that Memorandum it is not the 
Memorandum whv*^ have considered. The figures we are now told are 
the correct figures were not the figures we were told were the figures then. 

Mr. A. M- Hayman: May I rise to a point of personal explanation, Sir, 
in the absence of Mr. Parsons. The figures differ because Mr. Parsons 
distinctly told the members of the Standing P nance Committee that he 
would alter the figures of the revised est mates if necessary because he had 
to take into cons deration the approximate actuals up to a later date. He 
also explained that the alteration of the revised estimate fig$*8t might 
in consequence make it necessary to alter the budget estimat\£TkM^ of 
next year slightly. He gave an undertaking that if the fi^Wes xrf the 
next year were altered appreciably he would consult the FirfaU&e ' Com- 
mittee again. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: The question then really hangs on the fact 
whether .they have been altered apprec ably.* With all respect to my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Hafym&n, I would point out that at least on the 
capital side there is hardly any figure which is not altered, and the altera- 
tion often amounts $© lakhs. I have hot made up the total, but the altera- 
tions are on every page and in almost e^ery figure. ‘ However I have no 
time now to indulge in a dispute on this point, btherwise I should have 
gone into it. One important thin" we ftave discovered is that the Assem- 
bly's authority over the Bail way Budget is somewhat doubtful. In this very 
Budget we find that the delegation to the Agents of certain powers as a 
result of the separation of Bailway Finances has led to disappointing results. 
Jive find much to our surprise that it has resulted in a transference of power 
which should belong to this Assembly to the Bailway Agents. Here is the 
Statement of the Great India% Peninsula Bailway Agent, and I congratu- 
late him ^p n has frankness whicn alone could have brought out this fact so 
says it is now * within the Agent's power to sanction works 
under one lakh of rupees. There is no llnrt to the number 

el wo^ks. There may be 30 works, but so long as each is under 

tffae ljakh the Agehfc , can spend nearly 30 lakhs, even though not 
toe may have betyp^ sanctioned by this House. Similarly, if only the 
Railway Board hftjL sanctioned the programme, not the estimates, this 
A^ent can spend sum not exceeding 5 lakhs on any number of 

works;* thus he may embark on 200 different works and so long as 
each of them does not excoed 5 lakhs he can spend 10 crores of 
'Rupees oh works on which this House has never had an opportunity 
to express an opinion.' It comes to this, that instead of the House 

$ filing pD the Budget, it is the Agent who is using these delegated powers 
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to frame the Railway Budget for this * country in the way he likes. I 
think, Sir, this, if nothing else, is a proof that the re-examination of the 
convention on which we entered 3 years ago has become absolutely impe- 
rative. Similarly we find that the Railway Board is goinj in for some 83 
works of survey, about which the Assembly was never iniormed, during 
the debate On the current year’s Budget; the a;nount of money to be 
spent on them is somewhere near 7 lakhs; after survey the programme is 
drawn up and if it is sanctioned by the Railway Board the Agent can spend 
money thereon. Where does the Assembly come ; n? 83 schemes of 
survey undertaken without the Assembly knowing anything 1 Last year 
we were asked to vote certain funds for survey. We voted them. Now 
we find that 83 new schemes of survey are undertaken which were never 
mentioned. (An 1 Honourable Member. “Did they not inform you?”) 
They never informed us imtil it was too late. I think, Sir, this is a scandal. 
It really deprives the Assembly of the power which the law gives it. The 
Agent spends money, the Railway Board spends money, and after all that 
has been cooked up this House is celled upon to sanction it. The Railway 
Finance Committee is powerless. For all these reasons the time has come 
when a committee of tin's House should investigate this convention and 
re-examine whether the rights of the Assembly which were promised under 
the convention are sub st anti ally si’ll accruing to the Assembly or whether 

they h^yegone back to the Railwav Board and been usurped by the Agents. 

-v, 

$ * ** * 

fi&yd. Dr. E. M. Macphail (Madras : European) : Sir, it was not 
my iht&ntion to intervene in the debate. There was only one point to 
which I shall refer. I was extraordinar’ly interested in my Honourable 
friend" Mr. Jarpnadns Mehta’s economic remark in connection with the 
ratio. He told us that wheat was being imported into Calcutta although 
wheat is grown so largely in India, and he ascribed that fact to the fall 
in prices. Now it seems to me an extraord’nkry thing that an Australian 
merchant should come here, perhans in order to buy vgheat. The one point 
I want to suggest .to Mr. Mehta is that when the rupee falls, if the ratio 
goes to Is. 4d., whdt\vyill happen will be that prices will go up. Conse- 
quently, if that is the^ase, ; thefce will be a still further inducement for 
Australian merchants *o br’ng thfcir wheat and to sell it in Calcutta. I 
would merely submit that for the consideration of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

s 

Mr. Pazal Ibrahim Rahlmtulla (Bombay Central Division: Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I had not the good fortune to watch the career of the 
Honourable the Commerce Member during the 5 years that he has been ill 4 
this Assembly, but from the little that I haye noticed, namely, the passage 
of the Steel Protection BiM, I think he deserves the congratulations of this 
House. But, Sir, whilst I offer con'matulations to the Honourable^sfe^ 
Commerce Member, I cannot do so to the Financial Commissioner 
the Chairman of the Railway Finance Committee, because, Sir, 
duty as a member of the Railway Finance Committee to point out eifcfapft< 
irregularities that have occurred in the budget mei#©rnndum which* Wa$ 
presented to the Railway Finance Committee and that Which was presented 
to this House.* The Honourable the Commerce Member has said in his opt- 
ing speech that we owe the Finance Committee our grateful thanks for +he 
able manner in which they have made a thorough examination oi the 
Budget. Sir, whatever thorough examination of the Budget the Committee 
was nb’e io make has been thrown to the winds by the alterations that 
have taken place in the Memorandum since then. I shall point out to this 

d 2 
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House one or two irregularities, n<; I shall call them after the explanation, 
of Mr. Hayman that the figures have not appreciably changed. I will show 
you, Sir, irregularities amounting to lakhs and lakhs, and especially in 
those figuies on which this House is so very keen. 1 shall take, Sir, page 
14, in which amenities to third class passengers are mentioned. The figure 
that was given to us in the old Memorandum was 229*46 lakhs, and the 
revised figure is 219*58 lakhs. And item No. 7, additions and betterments 
to lower class carriages, has been reduced from 194 38 lakhs to 176*96 lakhs. 
The other thing is, Sir, that as regards housing quarters, we were told that 
the provision for completing bungalows under construction would be only 
Rb.{ 27,000, whereas we find here, Sir, in the revised estimates the figure 
is Es. 8,28 000. Then, Sir, there is a question which my friend, Mr. 
Jamnadas and mjself were very keen to solve, namely, the question that 
on the one hand the Bailway Board say that they are going to charge 4 per 
cent, on the total amount invested and that they will not be able to get any- 
thing for the money except not more than 10 per cent, of the income of a 
particular officer. In that way, Sir, we recommended that the 10 per cent, 
rule should be deleted, and this is the result. The moment the Bailway 
Board find that there is an occasion to change the already laid-down 
policy of the Bailway Board in this housing matter, they put up the figure 
from Bs. 27,000 to Bs. 8,23,000. I think this House ought to «|np^i*stand 
once for all the responsibility in this matter and the way money is<%qi^iJier- 
ed by the Bailway Department I will take another point, Sjr. It has 
been made much of here about Indianization. I want to tell thelRailway 
Board that we want an Indian on the Railway Board for the simple reason. 
Sir, that we want an Indian who will be on the Bailway Board to look at 
things from an Indian point of view, and it is this. Becently there were 
several representatiqns before the Agent of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Bailwav that wp should have a reduction of fares for a certain pilgrim- 
age, and I was tglCthat he definitely turned down the proposal, but as a 
matter of fact we are having reductions of fares on the occasion of the 
Diwali holidavs. I want to ask whether any commercial man goes out 
during the Diwali holidays, and still wevfind that there are reductions of 
fares on those days, Kut when we say that we want a reduction of fares 
because a large number of people wish to travel, then they say, '‘No, we 
cannot allow that because it leads to a decrease of revenue.” The other 
point, Sir, which was debated at length in the Railway Committee was 
bhe question of the Kalyan Power House and in this connection I must say 
that the- Railway Committee ought to feel thankful £o my friend, Mr. 
Iaifina^#Mehta, who was good enough to bring this point up, because that 
poyty ^ai^mopted at a Finance Committee meeting where Sir Darcy Lindsay 
ajid ‘Efit, Pwshotamdas Thakurdas were present. Sir, at that time only 'a 
metttjW* 6t 5 lakhs was mentioned in spite of the recommendation to the 
contrary namely, that, more facts were wanted. To-dav, Sir, we are asked 
toUanction a sum-op Rs. 40 lakhs for that thing. While on the one hand 
government te’I up that they are going to protect the steel industry and 
l»at they will loot at the question from the Indian point of view and in 
the best interests of the country, here it was said that by an agreement 
they would get the cheapest power, and still they say, "No, we do not 
wrant it, *re will have our own Power House and spend no less than one 
wore of rupees for that Power House.” Sir, it has been a recognized fact 
Hiafc thp railways should give facilities to the commercial people, and I 
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would like to ask, Sir, what action have Government taken in that direc- 
tion? What about the reduction of freights for different commodities? I 
hope here the Bailway Board will take that also into consideration in order 
to facilitate trade which is now in a very bad position. I agree with my 
friend, Colonel Crawford, about th$ road transport. 1 think, Sir, this 
question alpo should be taken into consideration which will help the railways 
rather than that the roads should compete with them. I, Sir, w r ant to 
bnng to the notice of this House one more question, and that is about 
the Local Advisory Committees. I have been on the Local Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and my friend, 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, will bear me out that whatever useful sug- 
gestions we ‘were able to make, we were told that they would be subject 
to the Kailway Board’s approval, and proposals were simply turned down 
in most cases, reducing the Committee to nothing but a farce. I will 
mention one question, and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas will boar me out — 
that is the question of having return tickets. The Local Advisory Com- 
mittee by a large majority thought that the best wav to give facilities to 
the trade people was to have return tickets on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India lino. That was adopted, and the Agent said that he would 
communicate the decision to the Bailway Board. We were quietly told 
afterwards that that cannot be done because of the decrease of revenue. 
I hope, Sir, if they want the Local Advisory Committees to work in a 
spirits harmony, they will pay full consideration to their working and 
se#jpha$ those Committees are really useful, as is hoped bv the Honourable 
the Commerce Member. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari rum Kistna: 
Non-Muhammadan Ttural) : Sir, I shall confine my remarks to the policy 
of extravagance of the Railway Board and the policy of development. The 
Railway Board came into existence, I believe, in 1905. If we look at the 
operative ratio, we will know what the increase in expenditure is in pro- 
portion to the gross income. No body will be convinced that we are making 
any real and substantial progress, but on the other hknd it will be clear that 
much of the expenditure which *cou!d have been 'avoided has not been 
avoided. In this country, wftjich has become so very poor, if only the 
appeals issued from this Assembly by the great leader, the departed 
leader, Mr. Gokliale, with regard to this matter 17 years ago and by others 
during the last 17 or 18 years, were followed, things could have improved 
considerably. If you compare the figures quoted by Gokhale in the 
Assembly then with a view to point out to the Government how matters 
were going from bad to worse year after year and what means should be 
devised to put a stop to the increasing expenditure, you would be able .to 
know where we stand to-day with regard to this expenditure. / W 4 hat is the 
remedy? What could have been done? These are very simple matters, 
if only the Government is one which is really interested in the uplift- £>rthe 
poor tax-paver for whom so much of solicitude has been oviQCC^||^ttrh| 
if only the Government had taken their position into serious - 

matters would have been different. Now, Sir, hi this Budget ttepriatift, 
No. 1, the total surp for the. pay of officers and establishment comeg *w|pjially 
to over Rs. 14 lakhs. Japan is a country that is on this side of the taNjfrld. 
China is a country that is close to us. If the standard adopted there for 
the salaries of officers, who correspond to the Chief Commissioner of Rail** 
ways and the other high officers here, is compared, with that prevailing 
here, you will find a vast difference. It cannot Be contended by any 
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reasonable person that efficiency is wanting in Japan. I shall just read 
the scale of pay of officers in Japan : 

The Railway Minister gets Rs. 1,020 a month. Another officer called 
the Vice-Minister who is also the Bngineer-in-Chief gets Rs. 812-8-0 a 
month. The Director of the Central Board gets 11s. 650 a month. 
Councillors get Rs. 650 each and Divisional Superintendents get 11s. 650 
a month; the Engineer gets Rs. 750 a month; private secretaries get 
Rs. 558-8-0 each; junior secretaries get 11s. 512-8-0; assistant superintend- 
ents Rs. 240 each; the lowest employee gets Rs. 46 a month. These are 
the figures of 1918. That is the scale. If the Indianisation which has 
been held out for so long a time had been carried out, if Indians had been 
made responsible for these matters, they could have been working on a 
similar scale of pay here without having to incur so much expenditure 
as Rs. 14 lakhs every year. The minimum wage in Japan is Rs. 46 a 
month. What is the minimum wage in India? On page 3 — Demand 
No. 2 — the minimum wage is given as Rs. 9. If you compare the figures, 
you will find that India stands lowest in this respect. Rs. 9 for one man 
is the lowest in the whole world. (An Honourable Member: “For four 
people.”) There might he more; these who have known them in their 
•own homes certainly can realise that in India the proportion works out, Sir, 
at 1 to 666. Whereas in Japan it is 1 to 22, in China it is 1 to 32, in Italy 
it is 1 to 6, in Belgium it is 1 to 8, in Denmark it is 1 to 5, in Swedeq/lPHo 5, 
in France it is 1 to 12, and in Norway 1 to 7, it works out in Indiaeat^to 
666. Putting it in plain words, the highest officer in Norway who corres- 
ponds to the Chief Commissioner here who draws over Rs. 6,000 a month 
or Rs. 72,000 annually — the highest officer there gets for the whole year 
Rs. 16,665. That is the maximum, while the minimihn salary is Rs. 2,250 
pe^* annum. The proportion is 1 to 7. In France the annual salary for the 
highest officer is Rs. 30,000 and for the lowest Rs. 2,375 — the ratio is 1 to 
12. In Sweden the highest officer gets Rs. 8,750 or 10,500 krones. In 
Denmark 19,200 krones annually is the pay of the highest officer corres- 
ponding to the Chief* Commissioner here, when converted into rupees it is 
R 3 . 16, (XX) per annum; while the minimum is 3,986 krones or Rs. 3,320. 
In Belgium the highest officer gets Rs. 17,500 per annum while the mini- 
mum is Rs. 2,187 or in francs 28,000 francs and 3,520 francs respectively. 
In Italy the highest officer gets a salary of 27,000 liras or Rs. 16,200, while 
the minimum is 4,200 h’ras which is equivalent to Rs. 2,850. 

Mr. P. B. Haigh. (Bombay: Nominated Official): May I ask the Hon- 
orable Member if he could supplement those figures by giving us also 
the mileage of railways in each of those countries? 

Mr. T. Prakasam : T could supply the mileage and everything if my 
. j * |3xftiourable friend will wait for a minute. The figures I have 

P ' M * ghgiv^n are nr. 4 - 4 ho imaginings of my brain; they are hard facts; 
I haVe &onecte<J them from books and the other material also will be 
Supplied. In China the maximum is 9,600 dollars while 300 dollars is the 
minimum annual salary. In Japan maximum is 666 yen per men- 
sem or Rs. 1,020, while the minimum is 30 von per mensem or Rs. 46. 
Now;, Sir, I wish to point out to the Honourable Members here that the 
minimum salary in this country is Rs. 9 a month and starting from that 
small increases are given. 

• Now. Sir, what is it that has been the cause of the strike at Kharagpur? 
Ify Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, in the course of the* discussion 
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the other day, pointed out that there was a rule or resolution passed by 
this very Government that in the matter of dismissals there must be an 
inquiry and also notice should be given. At Kharagpur the complaint of 
the labourers was that there were dismissals of BO chowkidars on tne occa- 
sion and an equally large number on another occasion, that they did not 
get any notice and no inquiry was made. That was the first complaint. 
What did they do after that? They are hibouiers who arc trying to organise 
themselves. They have not organised themselves yet sufficiently. They had 
to make representations to the responsible authorities. When they made 
representations, and hopes were held out for some time that redress would 
be given and when after all nothing was forthcoming, the onlv weapon 
that w r as loft in their hands was to say that they could not get along with 
the work. That is a legitimate and constitutional weapon; it is a recog- 
nised principle that when they go on strike they should be dealt with in a 
legitimate manner. But what is happening now? I have got here in 
my hand a paper giving the details of what is happening to-day in Kharag- 
pur, what is being done by this Auxiliary Force .... 

Mr. Chairman (Mr. M. A. Jinn ah): 1 must draw the attention of the 
Honourable Member to the fact that the President has already ruled that 
w© are not discussing tho strike question now. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: Nor have 1 any desire to enter into any controversy 
over th a?/ But in a matter of this nature, when I was dealing with the 
minimum pay of the labourers, that is Rs. 9 per head, and when they 
have got into trouble over- it, [ thought 1 must refer to the Kharagpur 
affairs, and 1 was only referring to tins question incidentally, — it was far 
from my intention to deal with the strike that is now on, and after the 
ruling of the Chair, I shall not deal with it. Now, Sir, these poor labourers 
complain of the inadequacy of their wages, and when tliev complain, it 
is the duty of the officers in charge, it is the duty of the Bailway Board, 
it is tho duty of the Member in charge of this Department, to investigate 
into their complaints and do something to remedy them. Instead of that, 
if the authorities take up an attitude of coercion, what is the remedy for 
these poor people? This is the most appropriate place where one deals 
with the minimum pay of these wage earners, to discuss this question, 
this is the most appropriate place where one deals with the minimum wage 
of the labourers on whose work the whole of the railway system has been 
built, to whose labours and to whose labours alone your profits of crores 
and crores of rupees on your budgets can be' traced. It ia those who should 
be kept contented; it is their grievances that should be first looked into 
and remedied. If they are neglected, then it shows that there is some- 
thing wrong in the administration of the departments under the Railway, 
Board. Now, this Budget shows to us the minimum pay of Rs. 9 to our 
labourers and the top salary of so many lakhs of rupees. It is a ttios$ 
miserable state of affairs. I would submit, Sir, the policy of the Railway 
Board should be to bring it into line with that prevailing in other couii$ri4s* 
of the world, to which I have already referred. If this ton-heavy admi- 
nistration were changed and if Indians had been made rev nsiLlo for the 
administration of the Indian Railways, it could have been carried on at* 
a much less cost and the balance of the money could have been found for 
other and more useful purposes. 

Mr. Chairman: The Honourable Member has exceeded his time limit 
-.already. 
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Hr. T. Prakas&m: Then I will fit down, Sir. 

Mr. Chairman: No, you can finish your speech. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: I wanted to say something more, Sir, on other- 
matters, but I shall reserve it because my time is up. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Ohamparan: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I have no desire to take up the time of the House at the 
fag end of the day with lengthy observations of my own. But there are* 
just one or two points which I should like to bring to the notice of the 
House. 

In the first place, Sir, I should like to congratulate the Railway Board 
for ^ the courage which they have shown in publishing the Report of what 
is called the Raven Committee. That document, as has been rightly 
pointed out, is an indictment on some of the methods of railway adminis* 
tration. It reveals a state of things which casts a serious reflection on the 
Railway Board. May I know, Sir, who is responsible for the loss of crores 
and crores of rupees which is involved in the policy which the Railway 
Board have been pursuing with regard to railway workshops and store 
balances? It is no doubt refreshing to see both the Honourable the Rail- 
way Member and Sir Clement Hiridley welcoming tli t e Report, but the 
point is. why were things allowed to be managed in such a wyy as to 
result in enormous loss of public money? 

Another point to which I should like to refer is the question of Tndiani- 
sation, but as this question will form the subject of a separate motion 
which is coming on later, T shall not take up the time of the House beyond 
saying that the process of lndianisation has been going on at snails pace, 
and in some cases the process has actually been retarded. 

I should also like to make a brief reference to the subject of the reduc- 
tion of railway fares, especially for third class passengers. I am sorry to 
say that my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes in the course of his 
budget speech stated that he was not in the happy position of announcing 
any further reduction of rates and fares in 3926-27. But what is his 
achievement in this respect? Railway fares have no doubt been reduced 
in some cases, but on a few railways only; and then also the lion ’a 
share of reduction has gone to upper class passengers. The poor third 
class passengers who contribute mostly to the earnings of the Railways 
have as usual been inadequately dealt with. The relief which they have 
got in the shape of reduction in fares is very meagre, and is only meant 
for long distance travellers. But I think the average lead of third class 
passengers is about 33 miles, and it is these people who stand mostly in 
need of relief, and to whom no relief has been given. The Honourable the 
Railway Member refers to the decline in rail wav earnings and attributes 
it to the reduction in fares; but Sir Clement Hindley in course of his 
Budget speech makes the following observations: 

*• A late crop, a failure to market or the absence of rain at a critical period may 
easily affect the earning** of a week by a good many lakhs, while a cumulative losa 
of a few lakhs a week very soon mounts up to a heavy loss in the aggregate/* 

I suggest that if the fares of lower class passensrers had been substantially 
reduced and also included within its scope short distance travellers, I venture 
to think that that would have afforded a great stimulus to travelling and 
there would have been no falling o the earnings on this accounts 
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My Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes in the course of his speech 
says: 

** Up to the end of July in spite of reductions in passenger fares and coal freights, 
we were ahead of the earnings of last year. The monsoon seemed promising, and we 
had hopes of a really good year. The prospects took a turn for the worse, and now 
we expect our earnings from goods traffic to be worse than our estimates by crores 
and our earnings from passenger traffic to be worse by nearly 1£ crores.* * 

I may here note in passing that whatever reduction in fares might have 
taken place on some of the other Eailwavs, the Bengal and North Western 
Railway has done nothing in this matter. In some cases the fares were 
increased during the War, and they have been kept up to that level ever 
since. I venture to urge, Sir, that steps should now be taken to bring 
about an all round reduction in fares, at least for lower class passengers, 
who form the bulk of the railway customers. 

Sir, I shall also, with your permission, refer very briefly to just a few 
other points, so far as the 13engal and North-Western Railway is concerned. 
The worst scandal, — I have no other word for it — which was prevailing on 
that railway was the practice of conveying third class passengers in goods 
vehicles on occasions of fairs and festivals. T repeatedly brought this evil 
to the notice of the Government in this House, and I am glad to say 
that on the occasion of the last Sonepur fair, better arrangements were 
made, and the use of goods vehicles for conveying passengers was dispensed 
with. I would like to congratulate the Bengai and Nortli-Wostcm Rail- 
way administration on this improvement, and I trust that goods vehicles 
will never in future be utilised in the conveyance of passenger traffic on 
any occasion. 

The next point to which T should like to refer is the general over- 
crowding of third class passengers, on all railways, and specially on the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway ; and also their difficulty in purchasing 
tickets. The third class booking office is seldom open sufficiently early 
to allow passengers to take their tickets, and the result is that quite a good 
lot of them are either left behind or are compelled to travel without tickets. 
This is a point on which too much stress cannot be laid, and I earnestly 
ask the Government and the Railway Member to devise some effective 
means by which booking offices for third class passengers may be kept 
open for 24 hours at important stations and for at least an hour or half 
an hour at small stations before the arrival of trains. 

There are other matters also which I # should have liked to place before 
the House, but as they fall under one or other of the list of Demands, 
they could be more usefully discussed on those occasions. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rugafy* Sir, 
I am very glad that my Honourable friend, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, has after’ 
all realised that by agreeing to the convention with regard to the >Sepftf&tion 
of railway and 'general finance, this House has parted with sos|e powers* 
that it possessed. It is a point which I urged on the attention of this' 
House in the autumn of 1924 when this convention came up for discussion. 
I pointed out that, while speaking in the Coucil of State less than a week' 
belore the matter came up to the Legislative Assembly, the Honourable ' 
the Commerce Member had stated that, unless some powers Were taken, 
away from a popular Assemblv, it would riot be wise to leave it to control: 
a business concern like the rajjways. Quite a different attitude was taken 
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up by my Honourable friend. Sir Charles Innes, in the Legislative Assembly, 
and he tfied to convince us that we were not surrendering a title of the 
power that we possessed. Sir, again, in 1925, while discussing the Bailway 
Budget I drew the attention of the House to the fact that under the 
scheme of delegation of authority by the Hail way Board in favour of the 
Agents, this House once more was surrendering some of its powers. This 
is what I said on that occasion : 

“ There has been a beginning made in the delegation of authority from the Railway 
Board to the Agents and my idea is that this process of delegation may proceed 
to a far greater extent than would be desirable in the interests of the Indian tax-payer.” 

And then later, I said : 

44 I want the House to understand what the implication of the complete delegation 
of aut’^ority by the Railway Board to the Agents will be. To the extent that the 
Central Government delegate their powers to Agents, to that extent wc in this House 
will be relaxing our control ever railway management.” 

Sir, on that occasion, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, who followed me, took quite a 
different attitude from what he stated to-day. He tried to support the 
Government theory that it was in the best interests of the Railways them- 
selves that this House should surrender some of its powers over the railway 
administration. This is what he stated : 

44 Then, Sir, a great deal has been said about the independence of the Agent 
l think it is no use quarrelling over how much power he must have and how much 
he must not have. The ideal has been laid down very clearly and propeily by the 
Acworth Committee. I think it is impossible for this House to exercise any meticulous 
control over the Agent if real commercialisation is to materialise — it is impossible much 
as wo should like it.” 

Then again, last year, when discussing the Railway Budget, I congratulated 
the Honourable the Commerce Member for having taken away some of the 
powers of this House, and that with the consent .of this House. I am 
very glad, Sir, that a change in the outlook of my Honourable friends 
occupying the Swarajist Benches has been brought about after all. I want 
to add that I support fully the suggestion that has been made that the 
convention requires ire -examination in the light of the experience gained 
in its working. 

Sir, a melancholy interest attaches to this Budget inasmuch as this 
will be the last which Sir Charles Innes will present to this House. Sir, 
a distinguished servant cf the Crown is about to relinquish his reins of 
office, and 1 pay my tribute of respect and admiration for the great qualities 
which Sir Charles Innes has shown in the administration of the different 
subjects under his charge. But, Sir, if I have any complaint against him 
more than any other, it is that he should be at all presenting the Railway 
Budget. I am reminded that not less than three successive committees, 
— the Sir Jlubeirt Llewellyn Smith Committee, which reported on the Gov- 
ernment of India Secretariat organisation, the Acworth Committee and the 
Ihchcape Committee, — all these three committees were unanimous in recom- 
mending that the portfolio of the Railways should be committed to a Member 
who should be in a position to devote almost his undivided attention to the 
Railways. The Acworth Committee made a recommendation for the 
creation of a portfolio of communications including the Railways and the 
postal and some other cognate subjects. But, Sir, this is one of the most 
ixnipqartant recommendations which has not been given effect to by Govera- 
: menL And why? Because, .as I maintain, according to the Government 
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view, neither Commerce nor Railways can be entrusted to an Indian; 
because* if you were to separate the two, either of the two subjects would 
have to be made over to an Indian Member. We cannot conceive of the 
Honourable the Home Member or the Finance Member taking charge of 
any more work. Therefore, we come to this, that either the Railway or 
the Commerce Department would have to be entrusted to an Indian Mem- 
ber. Sir, that decision of the Government of India not to give effect to 
the Acworth Committee's recommendation in this behalf typifies their 
attitude towards the railway question. It is, if not positively anti-Indian, 
certainly decidedly not pro- Indian — the policy of the Government of India 
with regard to the railway administration. 

Sir, a good deal has been said with regard to the programme of new 
construction. I do not find my Honourable friend, Mr. Duraiswamy 
Aiyangar, in the House. He took my Honourable friend, Mr. Sesha 
Ayyangar, to task for having criticised the policy of extension. Much as we 
like facilities to travel, 1 am afraid that this policy of railway expansion is 
being undertaken quite as much in the interests of Great Britain as in the 
interests of India. (An Honourable Member : " More in the interests of 

Great Britain.”) When Sir Charles Inncs took over charge of the Railway 
Department, Railways were in a chaotic condition. Sir, the railway 
revenues had been raided on account of the exigencies of the war. Their 
necessary renewals and repairs had been postponed. Amounts which ought 
to have been laid by as reserves had been distributed as dividends in 
England. This was the state of affairs when Sir Charles Innes took charge 
of this portfolio, and tho first attempt which he made to put the Railways 
on a proper basis was to get this House — rather the predecessor of this 
House — to agree to a programme of rehabilitation to the extent of 150 
crores of rupees. That was in 1922. That was followed by a legislative 
measure in the House of Commons, the East India Loans Bill, and we 
find that, while this Bill was under discussion, also on previous occasions, 
the Members of the House of Commons brought a good deal of pressure to 
bear on the Government, and asked them to see their way to expedite the 
railway programme in India. They said: ” Here is the report of the 
Acworth Committee recommending expansion of the Railways : what are you 
doing? There is unemployment in this land.”. Members of Parliament 
pressed the Government of India to give effect to the policy of expansion 
of the Railways ns recommended by the Acworth Committee. One Honour- 
able Member of the House of Commons put it like this : 

“ Employment might then be found for the people there (that is to say India) and 
that employment might again percolate to this country through the supply to India 
of engines and other things they are in need of." 

Sir, it is impossible for any one to go through the proceedings of the House 
of Commons in those days and not to be struck by the insistence with which 
this question was brought up time after time. One Member, whose ire wan 
roused by the fact that some small contract had been placed in Germany, 
raised a hue and cry, and suggested that the East India Loans Act itself 
should be amended in order .to make this impossible in future. Sir, in April 
1922, we find no less a person than the Under Secretary of State for India 
making this statement : 

** To those of my Honourable Friends— some of whom have approached me pri- 
vately while others spoke in the Debate — who have expressed apprehension, very largely 
•on account of their constituents, in regard to the purchase of manufactured • railway 
and other material required in India, I would say that there is no reason for their 
l thinking that they will not get the bulk of this business. " 
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Then he added that it was impossible for him to lay down as a pledge that 
the material will be purchased here.” But he purported to say “ All the' 
same you will get it.” That was in 1922. Sir, later when we come to as 
late a day as July 1925, we find an Honourable Member in the House of 
Commons suggesting that the British Government should press the Indian. 
Government to go on with the great programme of new railway construc- 
tion which was so strongly pressed by the Acworth Committee, and later* 
he said : 

/ 

44 It is desirable jn India’s interest that the railway programme should be put in. 
hand, and it is still more desirable from the British point of view that something 
should be done with India’s consent and co-operation which will help to produce 
employment in this country.” 

Sir) that consent we are being asked to give to-day ; the consent which we 
gave last year also and which we are expected to repeat to-day. Sir, on# 
that very day we find no less a person than Sir Alfred Mond making an 
inquiry as to “ whether the British Government by the use of its credit 
cannot do something to help both our country and the Indian Government.” 
Sir Alfred Mond continued : 

44 When I was Chairman of the Cabinet Unemployment Committee, a scheme was- 
put forward, and was under consideration by which by the use of Indian Government 
credit supplemented by our own we could obtain orders for Indian railway programme ' , 

and he made inquiries as to what action had been taken in the matter. 
Earl Winterton, Under Secretary of State for India, referred to the com- 
plaint about the small amount of money that was being spent in India on 
the construction of railway lines and referring to Sir Alfred Mond’s point, 
tried to reassure the House that everything that was possible was being 
done. He was so pressed, that he found it necessary to make an apology 
for the limited resources of India . He said : 

44 It is quite true that in India, for its size, we have a railway mileage which is. 
very small compared with many countries, but while the Right Honourable gentlem&n 
compared that with countries like Canada, I think it would be fairer to compare it 
with other countries in Asia, when he would see that it is greatly in advance of the 
mileage of those countries.” 

Sir, this is why I say that a new programme of railway expansion has 
been undertaken as much in British interests as in the interests of this 
country, and that explains the feverish activities of the Railway Depart- 
ment in bringing up proposals of new construction. Before I conclude, 

I would urge on the Honourable Member in charge the desirability of 
having separate accounts maintained in regard to these various new con- 
structions which are being undertake n in order to enable this House to 
examine as to how far the expectations are realised: because, I may say,» 
with some little experience as a member of the last Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways, that it is not possible for the Railway Finance 
Committee to have any proper check over the construction of railways 
which may not be justified on financial grounds. We are supplied with 
a statement prepared by the Agent showing what is the likely amount 
to be spent on the construction. Then there is an estimate as regards 
probable, traffic and then the percentage of profit is worked out. Every- 
thing has got to be taken on trust. It is necessary to examine as to whether 
the estimate of traffic or the estimate with regard to the capital cost of 
the construction is borne out by experience. Andc if once you allow the 
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accounts fit these branch lines — these extensions — to be merged in tho 
accounts qf the main lines, there will be no basis either for the Standing 
Finance Committee or for this House to go upon, for the purpose of satis- 
fying themselves as to whether the estimates on which these schemes 
are based have at all been borne out by experience. Sir, I do hope that 
this small point will be borne in mind by the Hail way Department. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, 1 am in the usual trouble 
that every Member in charge is when he attempts to reply to a debate of 
this kind. So many points have been raised that it is quite impossible 
for me to deal with them all. Honourable Members in the next few days 
will have an opportunity of bringing, up, possibly in a more concrete form, 
particular subjects in which they are interested. There have been three 
questions of more or less general interest which have been raised to-day. 
One, of course, is the question of the ratio, and its effect upon the liail- 
way Budget. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir Victor Sassoon and Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta have all had what I might call little trial spins. They 
have been sharpening their swords against the great day of the Ratio Bill. 
Sir, I do not propose to engage myself to-day in that controversy more 
than I can help, but I must confess that 1 was interested in some of the 
remarks of Sir Victor Sassoon. If I understood him correctly, he told us 
that the immediate reaction of a 1#. 4 d. rupee would be no more than a 
difference in the cost of living of 1£ or 2 per cent. I thought myself that 
one of the reasons why the Bombay Millowners’ Association, which my 
Honourable friend represents so ably, was anxious for Is. 4 d. was that 
they will be able to raise the price of their cloth by 12£ per cent. I have 
always been told, Sir, that another reason why Sir Victor Sassoon and 
his friends are anxious for Is. 4 d. rupee is that thereby the agriculturist 
will get 12£ per cent, more for his produce. It seems to me that if these 
two statements are correct, there must be something wrong in what Sir 
Victor Sassoon told us this morning. Then, Sir, I come to Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, if I understood his argu- 
ment correctly, referred to a certain statement in Mr. Parsons’ Memo- 
randum and said as follows. He pointed out, quoting me, that wages in 
the Railways have been greatly raised in 1919 and in subsequent years 
a?so. He also quoted me to show that since those wages have been raised 
prices have fallen. Therefore, real wages in the Railways now are much 
greater than they were in 1919. Therefore, I understood him to go on to 
say, the Is. 4 d. rupee, though it might raise price levels and thereby 
effect some — I will not say* how* * much — concealed reduction in wages, 
yet would leave the employees 4>etter off$than they were in 1919-20, and 
therefore, as I gathered, the point of hifc argument was that we need 
not hesitate to alter the ratio. Well, Sir, the only remark I want to make on 
that is that whatever rate you may have, whether the reduction of wages — 
railway wages or other wages — be concealed or open, for the last several 
years our railway workers have got themselves accustomed to a certain 
si andard of living at their present rate of wages, and if you reduce 
those wages, whether by concealed reduction or open reduction, I am 
perfectly sure that there will be trouble. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta quoted 
certain figures of the mileage earnings and he went on to say that because 
our earnings per mile had gone down in the last two years it was all due to 
the ratio. T am afraid the ratio has become an obsession with *my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. One reason why our earnings per 
Tr*?e were heavy in 1924-25 was that we had a particularly good wheat 
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crop and particularly good earnings on the North Western Railway. The 
wheat crop in 1923-24 which we carried in 1924-25 was 9J million tons. 
Last year and the year before it was a million tons less. I suppose that even 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta will not say that the ratio is responsible for the 
failure of the wheat crop. 

The next question of importance that has been raised is this question 
of the re-examination of the convention. I quite agree with Mr. Kunzru 
that the House is entirely within its rights when it wants the convention 
to be re-examined. The terms of the convention are that this separation 
arrangement shall be in force for at least three years but that it is sub- 
ject to periodical revision. If there is any general desire in the House 
that? the whole question should be brought under review again the House 
may take it from me that the Government will not stand in its way. 1 
myself would prefer to wait for some time longer. For one filing I think 
we have got to give time to this great experiment to work itself out. In 
the second place, Sir Arthur Dickinson’s report may have a considerable 
bearing on this question, and for that reason I should prefer myself to 
wait for some time longer before re-examining the whole subject. But as 
I have said, if the House is anxious to have the whole matter brought 
under review I myself will certainly see that the Railway Board does 
begin a preliminary re-examination of the subject. But my only fear 
when I heard Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s speech was that his object in hav- 
ing that convention re-examined was in order that he might find money 
to assist what I would call the Is. 4 d. ratio. But I hope that my Honour, 
able friend is not falling away from grace. I remember two years ago 
his pointing out in this House how merciless the House was in fleecing 
out of the railway administration every penny that the general Budget 
could get; and Mr. Shanmukham Chetty only last year expressed hi> 
personal disapproval of the general revenues taking any money out of the 
railways. What they indicated in th' ir speeches then was that the Rail- 
way should be required to balance its Budget and no more and if we could 
earn more than that it should be devoted to improving the services and 
reducing freights and fares. I do hope that when Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
is so atffcious to have a re-examination of the convention it is not with 
the idea of screwing out more money from the railways for general 
revenues .... 

Hr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: No, iio. 

£ 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: And that it is not with the idea of 
going back upon an arrangement which I arti sure every Honourable Mem- 
ber will agree with me in saving has been of the greatest service to the 
Railways. I need only point out the difference between the Railwav 
Budgets of, say, 4 or 5 years ago and the Railwav Budgets now. Mr. 
Kunzru complained that even now w6 were not giving the Budget in as 
much detail as he would like. Before we had this separation I thmk I 
‘am correct in saving that the Railwav Budget was put un in two Demands 
and the House had at the utmost a day or a day and a half for discussion. 
'Now we nut un the Railway Budget in 15 separate Demands and the House 
ha**a whole week for the discussion of it. That is one of the advantages 
we eet from the senaration, and one reason wh’v Tam perfectly prepared" 
ty'lwo-the matter re-examined is that I am sure that the more the House 
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ro example* the separation the more will they agree that it is, the right 
thing* tiftlqwf* Indian Railways. Even Mr. Neogy, who has always been 
A greelfb disbeliever in separation — he was always afraid that separation 
would relax the control of this House though it does not, not in the very , 
lpast — fcven Mr. Neogy admits that in the past the Hallways were in a 
chaotic condition — I use his very words — and they are not in a chaotic 
condition riow and that is very largely due to the separation of the railway 
from the general finances. 

The other subject of more or less general importance which was dis- 
cussed was the question of our policy of railway development. Mr. Sesha 
Ayyangar — 1 do not see him in his place — thought that we were going * 
ahead too fast, and Mr. Neogy inclined to take the same view. But I 
am glad that most of the other Honourable Members who spoke, from 
Sir Purshotamdas ThaLardas onwards, all agreed that the right policy 
for India is to develop our railway system as far and as fast as we prudently 
can. I myself am a strong believer in that policy and I should like parti- 
cularly to emphasise what Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas said himstlf, 
namely, that our new development should as far as possible be directed 
towards filling in the interstices of our present railway system in order 
that we may bring agricultural tracts within the network of our railway 
system. And I believe myself that there is nothing that we can do which 
is better for the agriculturist and therefore India. \ 

Before coming on to Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas s speech I should 
just like to refer to the speech which Mr. Neogy made. 

Mr. Neogy began with a compliment to me for which I am greatly 
obliged to him. But, Sir, I must confess that the rest of his speech filled 
me with depression because it was full of suspicion if I understood him 
correctly. His first suggestion was that when in 1921-22 I moved that 
this House should agree to a programme of rehabilitation what I had in 
mind was the benefit of the British manufacturer, and he has suggested 
that in all our programme of railway development our sole or main object 
is the benefit of the British manufacturer. Surely the time is past for 
making statements of that kind. Surely I can ask the House t& believe 
that when the Railway Board and myself have done our best to bring the 
Railways back into a proper condition and when we are doing our best to 
extend the railway system of Jndia <jur sole thought is to do what is best 
for India. And let me tell since he has been reading the House 

cf Commons debates to the Ifouse, that I myself was taxed on this 
subject at the Imperial Economic Conference. I sat there at the table 
with all the Prime Ministers of the Dominions and the question came up 
whether preference should not be given to British manufactures when ^e 
were purchasing in England v The Dominion Premiers one after andth^r 
all agreed to that principle and' all stated that they had already enfotced 
it. And when it came to<me — and mind you, at that table I was repre- 
senting 5 times as many people as all those Dominion Premiers put together 
— when it came to me I said, “ No, we will not do it I refused to 
commit India to any preference of any sort or kind. Let, the House remem- 
ber the part it played in that game. Mr. Neogv will remember that in 
September 1921 Sir Vithaldas Thackersey raised this verv question om the 
floor of this very House and in response to that we issued the clearest 
instructions to the High Commissioner on this subject. Mr; Neogy also 
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knows that twice a year we publish in the proceedings of thisHlHkl# # state- 
ment of cases in which the lowest possible tender has not tPfcn ^fcttepwd 
by the High Commissioner for India, so that this House may satisfy itself 
of.th$ reasons why those tenders were not accepted. Mr. Neog^ knows 
these fads just as well as f do, and since he knows them I put it to4lim that 
it is not right to suggest that in the action that we take and have been 
taking I and the Railway Board have been actuated by any motive other 
than that of doing what is right for India. 

[At this stage Mr. M. A. Jinnah vacated the Chair which was resumed 
by jMr. President.] 

Sir Purshotuindas Thakurdas congratulated mo on my frankness and 
other Honourable Members have congratulated me on my courage ; they - 
were referring of course to the publication of the Raven , Committee's 
Report. You may either regard it as one of the limitations under which 
the Railway Board works or one of the advantages under which the Rail- 
way Board works. But the fact remains that the Railway Board works in 
the pitiless glare of publicity. I believe myself that even now the railway 
workshops are probably the finest engineering shops in India. I believe 
that they are better than any other workshops >ou may find in India. 
Nevertheless we happen to have one who, I suppose, is one of the finest 
mechanical engineers in India, Mr. Wrench. He told us that he did not 
think that the practice in our workshops was up to modem standards. He 
told us that he did not think that the equipment of our workshops was 
up to date. And it was for that reason that the Railway Board appointed 
this Committee. We put on it a past President of the Institute of Mechanic 
, cal Engineers and we put on it Mr. Wrench, the very officer who had told 
us that he did not think that our workshops were completely modernised. 
8ir, we got, as I said in my speech, exactly the sort of report we w r anted — 
perfectly frank, perfectly outspoken, and I am quite prepared to say, a 
severe criticism of some of our workshops. But, Sir, surely this House. 

I think, ought to be grateful to us for not fearing exposures of this kind. 
We auj* quite prepared, if it is brought to our notice that our methods are 
not the most modern, to publish the results of these investigations and then 
to go ahead and put our shops in order. And I submit, Sir, that it is not 
wise for this House to discourage either the Railway Member or the Rail- 
way Board from following that couig^cWfogtion. I see no reason why I 
should be afraid of bringing these facts t^rne notice of the House. I mav 
•get criticism and I have no doubt I deserve criticism. The Railway Board 
no doubt deserves criticism. But the real ppint is that we get in the end 
the best results for Indian Railways and * that we work constantly and 
steadily towards efficiency and economy v Mr* Chetty suggested that all 
this amount of money which we witfse sp^fiaing on workshops was being 
epent in order to enable us to overtaj^ tUo 4 *»ears of repairs. T am not 
sure whether Mr. Shanmukliam Chetty knows that a locomotive goes into 
a shop once in two or three years. A wagon gfces to a shop once in two 
years; and Sir, the more efficient our workshops, the more modern our 
machinery, .the quicker is the repair of that locomotive. The less time it 
takes in lie shop, the more time it spends on the railway. That definitely 
m&kes fpr a better w&gon user and is actually remunerative to us. That 
h the*reason why we instituted this inquiry for bringing our workshops up 
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to date. Sir purshotamdas Thakurdas referred to the wagon position. 
Here a^iafrj^sli quite prepared to admit we have got ourselves into 
whaft ^ ftAfin a mess. It iB perfectly true, as Sir Purshotamdas 
Tndkurdas poffited out, that five years ago we got this House to agree to a 
programme© of 150 crores for rehabilitation. At that time, as Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas knows, because he was u signatory to the Acworth 
Committee's Report, the thing that was brought more and more forcibly 
to the notice of the Acworth Committee was what I may call wagon short- 
tage. 1 have got here extracts of the evidence given before the Acworth 
Committee and almost every one refers to the fact that traders and industries . 
throughout the country were being held up for lack of wagons and we did 
set to work to spend very large amounts of money in buying wagons also. 

1 am quite prepared to admit that the lack of other facilities were brought 
to notice, and that we spent a large sum of money in putting up marshalling 
yards, regrading lines, in doubling tracks and in making many dther im- 
provements. What we did not do was to co-prdinate all our work and it was 
only last year that the Railway Board settled down to co-ordinating the 
results of all the work we have done in the rehabilitation of our works. In 
doing that we were merely carrying out the prescriptions of that Committee 
of which 8ir Purshotamdas Thakurdas was so distinguished a member. 
The Acworth Committee brought out in its Report that one of the com- 
plaints against the Railway Board was that the Railway Board was cons- 
tantly immersed in detail and that it was unable to go about the country 
and w’as unable to sit down and watch and think and plan, to use the 
words of the Acworth Committee. We have altered all that on the reconw 
mendation of the Acworth Committee and the Railway Board has now 
become what I may call the General Staff of Indian Railways. It has 
taken up in turn each department of this vast organisation, examined it 
and tried to find out what is wrong and put it right. It was only last 
year — I freely admit it — that we reallv settled down to this wagon problem 
and began to make a scientific examination of the wagon position and in. 
this we were helped by our new statistics. That is how we discovered 
this position, that our wagons stock was in excess of requirements. Great 
play has been made of a phrase used by Sir Clement Hindley in a speech 
last year, namely, that there were 80, 000 wagons in excess. As everybody 
knows in the monsoon months our trade drops and we always have afcjarge 
number of wagons standing idle. In the busier months of the year naturally 
the number of wagons stabled becomes very much less and though it is 
a fact that during three months ofJAst year we had 80.000 wagons stabled 
now we have got nothing like flb^fcvAiiber idle. I imagine the number 
of wagons out of use at the present moment is not more than 5 or 6 thou- 
sand, this being the busiest time of the year. The real point is this. The 
outstanding feature is that though we have got surplus wagons at the 
present time, at any rate, we are ppt in the position we were in, five years 
ago, of not being able to meet^ietffy derpands for wagons. Members of this 
House who were in the first IMuse wi|l bear me out when I say that the^e 
was nothing in those times fcjp $Wch i *?' was attacked more by every indus- 
trialist in the House than that the Railwavs were unable to meet the daily 
demands of traders and industrialists in India for the wagons required for 
the transport of their products. It is possible that the pendulum has 
swung a, little far in the other direction, but the House will realise that 
it is impossible to do constructive woric of this kind without making 
mistakes. 
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$ir Purshotamdas Thakunlas told us that a statement of claims for 
compensation was put periodically before the Local Adviscip Gptincil of 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway and he suggested that It 
might be advisable if a similar procedure were followed in other JElailways. 
I merely mention the point because I want to inform the Honourable 
Member that we have already issued instructions to that effect. We have 
•asked other Railways to copy the procedure followed by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway in that respect. 

Colonel Gidney made the astonishing statement that reductions of fares 
had been confined to State Railways. I have here — I will not bother the 
House with it — a list of the Railways in which reductions of fares' were 
made and they include every. Company Railway in India — the Assam 
Bengal Railway, the Bengal Nagpur Railway, the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, the Burma Railway, the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway and the South Indian Railway. Colonel Gidney also 
went on to say that there was no security of service onjndiai* Railways and 
Colonel Crawford also suggested that it would be advisable for the Railway 
Board not to think too much of mechanical efficiency and economy but to 
apply a little more attention to the human factor. Well, Sir, I will take 
Colonel Gidney first. I have already given the figures to the House before. 
The suggestion is that dismissals on our Railways are too many. Now, 
dismissal is an extraordinarily severe punishment. Dismissal means the 
loss of your provident fund bonus. It is a severe punishment indeed. I 
have the figures before me. I gave them to the House two years ago. I 
will read what I said : 

“ I may say I have figures here which indicate that dismissal, actual dismissal 
from railway employ, carrying with it the forfeiture of provident fund bonus is com- 
paratively rare. We have had 1,400 odd cases in the last five years in which that 
extreme form of dismissal has been given and when you consider that we have over 
700,000 employees, I do not think those figures are bad.” 

Now, I think that Colonel Gidney suggested that we are constantly dis- 
missing men on Indian Railways. 

Mr. N. M- Jofihi (Nomiuted: Labour Interests): He said ’ discharge". 

Ttfe Honourable Sir Charles Innes: He said “ dismissal ”. E took the 
words down. Now, Sir, as for what Colonel Crawford said about the neces- 
sity of paying attention to. the human factor in the Indian Railways I en- 
tirely agree with it. But, Sir, it is ^fficljt for us up here to do that side of 
the work. The human element is a mil leave to the Agents. We must 
necessarily leave it to the Agents. It is the Agents who come in contact 
with our men and I wish, Sir, that Honourable Members who criticise me 
and criticise .our Agents knew more of what the Agents did in order to 
get into touch with their men, and how, generally speaking, they are on 
the very best of terms with their workmen, though' occasionally there may 
be an estrangement. I do not propose to go s into the question of Mr. 
Jogiah’s suggestion that we should reduce thfrd class fares to a low Hat rate 
of 2 pies per mile whatever the distance travelled. I may say that if we 
were to adopt that suggestion it would probably cost us in the neighbour- 
'Kood of 10 or 11 crores in the year and I am afraid we cannot afford it. 
Nqr. do I propose to say anything about his suggestion that we should im- 
mediately raise our wages' to a minimum of Rs. 80 a month. If it is a 
fact that our wages minimum is as low as Rs. 9 a month, I think this 
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House will agree with me that it is utterly impossible fOr us to think of 
raising wages by something like 400 per cent, straight offf : 

Mr. *T. 8- Goswami: Cut down the higher salaries. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 shall come to Mr. Goswami later. 

I noticed that Mr. Prakasam also laid great insistence on the lowness of 
railway wages. Well, Sir, I suppose the Honourable Member like all good 
Brahmins comes from some part of the Madras Presidency, and I should 
like him to tell us the rate of wages paid by Brahmin landholders to their 
agricultural labourers in the Madras Presidency. I should be very surprised 
if it is Rs. 9 a month, or even if it is Rs. 5 a month. And, Sir, if the 
Honourable Member comes and suggests to me that it is a scandal to India 
that Railways should have men paid so low a rate as Rs. 9 a month, I 
suggest that he himself should take the lead and examine very carefully 
what rates of wages are paid to agricultural labourers in has own lands, 
and if he finds them less than Rs. 9 a month, I hope he will raise them. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer made the startling remark that 2,500 men had been trans- 
ferred from Lucknpw to Calcutta owing to the amalgamation of .the East 
Indian Railway wrth the Oudh and Rohilkhand. I have been told, Sir, 
that that statement is entirely incorrect. The actual fact is that the qumber 
of men who were transferred from Lucknow to Calcutta was about 200 
to 800. He also suggested that -the clearing house should be established 
at Lucknow. I suggest, Sir, that he may bring that question up on the 
audit vote, when Mr. Hayman will be able to give him an answer. Mr. 
Duraiswamy Aiyangar suggested that we should standardize our expendi- 
ture on administration. I am afraid, Sir, that a double portion of jp* 
spirit of Mr. Rama Aiyangar nas fallen on my friend Mr. DuraiswSmy 
Aiyangar. I would remind him that this question was discussed at very 
great length by the Standing Finance Committee and that the Standing 
Finance Committee, after examining it very carefully, decided not to pursue 
Mr. Rama Aiyangar *s suggestion. I suggest very respectfully to my friend 
Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar that he should accept that decision. Mr. Kuthna- 
swamy complained that I had deserted my first love and had neglected 
Madras. He put in a powerful claim for distributing our railway develop- 
ment programme fairly among the different provinces. Weil, Sir, if I 
pay any attention to that plea I shall have to cut down at once our deve- 
lopment programme in the Madras Presidency. 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy : You are making up for time lost. 

The Honourable Sir Gharleg. Innes: I have looked up the programing 
and I find that our programme cdfnprises some 4,400 odd miles of new 
construction, and of that well ov^r 1,000 miles is in Madras. So that, 
whatever may be our laches in the past, I think it will be agreed that we 
are doing our best to make up for lost time. We had the usual sort of 
speech, Sir, from my friend Mr. Goswami- Mr. Goswami ’s speeches 
always remind me of the title of a book. There was a book that I used 
to read when I was a small boy called “Some Emotions and a Moral* \ 
Mr. Goswami *s speeches consist mainly of emotions but no moral at all. 
He suggested that we had faked our Budget, that the Budgets were unreal, 
that all he could do was to stand aside and watch the gradual degradation 
of the Indian Railways. He even, Sir, was driven to such desperation that 
he had to go back to the old, old fallacy that Indian railway rates were 
so arranged as <to help exploiters to exploit India and down the Indian in- 
dustries. Sir, I presume that in time the Honourable Member will grow 
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up and that he will learn that he will not enhance his own reputation in 
this House by devoting himself to making what I xpight almost call gratuit- 
ous attacks on other Honourable Members. When he gets a bit older, Sir, 
he will learn to give credit to other people who are trying to do their best 
for .India. (Applause.) And, Sir, if the Honourable Member when he 
talks about the degradation of Indian Railways — if he had been longer in 
this House he would have seen that the progress was entirely in the oppo- 
site direction. I suppose, Sir, that when in the old House I was defend- 
ing the Railway Budget the Honourable Member must have been making 
speeches in the Oxford Union. Well, Sir, had he been in that House then 
he would have seen the difference in the Budgets then and the Budgets 
now. And there, Sir, I think T may leave the Honourable Member. 

Now, Sir, I have got a whole lot of other notes, but I do not think that 
I need speak any longer. Some hard things have been said about me to- 
day. In the course of the next week a great many harder things will be 
said. But, Sir, I do hope that the House will realize that hj. the last 
five years we have made some improvement in regard to Indian railway 
problem, and, Sir, I am quite sure if we go on in the way we have been 
going on in the last few years that when the time comes for my successor 
to make his farewell speech on the Railway Budget the Indian Railways 
will be a very much better property than they are now. (Applause.) 

_ Jl*e Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday r 
February. 1927. 
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Wednesday , 23rd February , 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SW0RN: 

Khan Bahadur Sarfars' 7 Hussain Khan, M.L.A. (Patna and Chota 
Nagpur cum Orissa : Muhammadan) ; and 

Raja Raghunand^i Prasad Singh, M.L.A. (Bihar and Orissa: Land- 
holders). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS- 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF TI!E INDIAN MERCANTILE MaRINE COMMITTEE. 

572. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: Will Government be pleased to state 
how they propose to give effect to the recommendations generally of the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the reply given in this House on the 1st February last to a some- 
what similar question by Kumar Ganganand Sinha. 

Grant of State Scholarship* to Indians for Nautical Training 

in Englvnd. 

573. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: Do Government propose to establish, at an 

early date. State scholarships for Indians for study in the Nautical Colleges 
and for practical training in training ships in England pending the forma- 
tion of a Nautical College in India and if so, how many such scholarships 
every year? * 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I would remind the Honourable 
Member that this House on the 19th M^rch last year decided that a train- 
ing ship should be established in India, in preference to the alternative 
of sending Indian boys to Nautical Colleges in England. In accordance 
with this decision the “Dufferin” is now being fitted out as a training 
ship, and is expected to be ready about September next. 

Opening of Primarv Nautical Schoois in India. 

574. *Dr, B. f S. Mobnje: Will Government be pleased 4o state 
if it is in their contemplation to start primary Nautical schools in India 
to .serve as feeders to. the Nautical College when established and, if so, 
when and where? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Government of In4ia are ad- 
vised .that the hest preliminary training for a course 1 1 a Nautical College 

( n»l ) 
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is a sound general education. In their note, which is appended to Captain 
Sayer’s report on the scheme for the establishment of a training ship in 
India, Captain Headlam and Mr. Richey recommended that “candidates 
for admission should have completed the 8th standard in an Anglo-Vema- 
oular school and should pass a qualifying test in English, Arithmetic and 
general knowledge, i.e. t History and Geography This recommenda- 
tion has been accepted in principle by the Government of India. 

Purchase by Government of a British Line operating on the 
Coast of India, etc. 

575. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: * 4 Will Government be pleased to state 
wllether any steps are being taken to give effect to the proposal, which 
the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee commends as worthy of the 
serious consideration of the Government of India, of purchasing one of the^ 
existing British Lines operating on the coasts of India and of appointing 
Directors composed of a majority of Indians to control it CEnd also to the 
system of licences recommended by the Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the debate in this House last March on Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer's Re- 
solution on the recommendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine Com- 
mittee. 


Number of Coasting Vessels owned by Indians, 

576. *Dr. JB. S. Moonje: Will Government be pleased to supply in- 
formation on the following points : 

(a) How many ships are engaged in the purely coastal trade of 

India? 

(b) How many of these ships are owned by companies and how many 

by individual merchants? 

(c) How many of these companies are purely Indian and how many 

predominantly Indian, how many non-Indians and how many 
of these individual merchants are Indians? 

( d ) Nationalities of the various non-Indian companies with the 

number of ships each of them possess? 

(e) How many ships Indian Companies possess? 

(/) How many companies or individual merchants as the case may 
be are given contracts for carrying Government stores and 
mails and their nationalities? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: (a) to (e). The Government have 
not the information necessary to answer parts (a) to (e) of this question. 

(/) The information so far as it is readily available is being collected 
and willj>u communicated to the Honourable Member. 

Powers of the Indian Legislature to enact Daws for the RbserS 

V ATI ON OF THE COASTAL TRADE OP INDIA TO INDIAN VESSELS. 

577.. ?!Dr t Br 8. Moonje: In view of the doubt, raised by the Indian 
Mercantile. Marine Committee to the effect that the British Merchant 
:Shippi6g Act of 1924 may stand in the way of the Government of India 
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^giving effect to some of the recommendations of the Committee, will Gov- 
ernment bo pleased to state if the Law Officers of the Crown have been 
consulted in the matter, as suggested by the Committee, to ascertain 
if the doubt is valid or otherwise; and if the doubt raised has been held 
to be valid, what steps, if any, have been taken to get the said Act suitably 
amended as .recommended by the Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innee: The Government of India have 
consulted His Majesty’s Government and have been informed that legis- 
lation to give effect to the recommendations referred to in paragraph 46 
•of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee's Report would not be vltra 
.vires of the Indian Legislature. 

I 

Preventive Order under the North-West Frontier Province 
Security Regulation, 1922, against Milap Sing, Newspaper 
Vendor of Peshawar City. 

578. *Mr. M. S. Aney: 1 . Are Government aware that the Local Gov- 
ernment of the North-West Frontier Province issued any order directing 
Milap Sing, newspaper vendor of Peshawar City, not to remove himself 
from the North-West Frontier Province except in such manner and by 
such route as may be prescribed by the Superintendent of Police, Peshawar? 

2. Will Government be pleased to state whether the Superintendent of 
Police, Peshawar City, has, since the date of the aforesaid order, issued 
any instructions regarding the route by which and the manner in whicn 
Milap Sirig could remove himself from the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince whenever he would choose to do so? 

3. Is it a fact that Milap Singh is not even permitted to go to his own 
•house and see his people at Peshawar since the date of the above order? 

4. Will Government be pleased to state what monthly allowance if 
any is given to Milap Sing as well as the members of his family for main- 
tenance by the Local Government of the North-West Frontier Province? 

5. Hid the Government of India or the Local Government of the North- 
West Frontier Province receive any representation from the Sikh com- 
munity for the removal of the preventive order against Milap Singh and, if 
so, what action Government have taken .thereon or propose to take in the 
future ? 

6. (a) Will Government be pleased f to state in detail the special circum- 
stances which led the Local Government of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince to pass the aforesaid preventive order against Milap Sing under the 
North-West Frontier Province Security Regulation, 1922? 

(6) Why has the Local Government persisted in keeping the same in 
force after the passing of the Gurudwara Act and the practical acceptance 
-of- it by the Sikhs of the Punjab in general? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: Enquiry is being made from the local administra- 
tion and a reply will be given to the Honourable Member in due* course. 

Mr. Oh&man L&ll : Sir, may I know whether the Honourable Member 
intends to answer a short notice question that I have put? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I think I have told the Legis- 
lative Department that I will try and answer it to-morrow if I get the 
information in time 

\ 9 
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Second Stage. 

\Expenditure from Revenue 

Demand No. 1. — Railway Board. 

Mr. President: The House will now take up the Railway Budget—^ 
Second Stage. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,43,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of the ‘ Railway Board \ M 

llr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That the total amount of the Grant demanded under the head * Railway Board * 
be omitted.” 

My reasons for this motion can be briefly stated. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Leader of the House) : Sir, 
there is a slight point of order here of a minor character, but I think I ought 
to bring it to your notice for your decision. The rules as they originally 
stood ran as follows — [rule 48 (2)J — 

“ Motions may be moved at this stage to omit or reduce any grant.” 

* This rule has now been changed by the omission of the words ‘‘to omit 
or . 

Sir, a motion to omit a Grant is merely a negative motion and, as a nega- 
tive motion, cannot be moved as an amendment to the motion that the 
Grant be made. It is as .though on a motion that the Bill be passed, an 
amendment was put down that the Bill be not. passed. That, Sir, would 
be an inconvenient method of procedure to allow and to meet this the rule 
has been altered by omittihg from rule 48 (2) the Words “ to omit or 
The rule now reads “ to reduce a Grant ”. But of course it in no way 
fetters the House. They can debate it on the point that no Grant should 
be made, and the decision of the House will of course be taken on the 
substantive motion that the grant be made. Those who think that the 
Grant should not be made may vote that it should not be made. It 
merely brings the procedure in regard to these Grants into line with the 
ordinary procedure which does not allow a negative motion. 

Mr. President: The question that I would like to ask the Home Mem- 
ber is whether he objects to the motion on the ground that it is out of 
order. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I do not think it is in order 
to move that the whole Grant be omitted. As I say, the point is met by 
the provision for discussion on the major question that the Grant be made. 
My Honourable friend really wishes that .the Grant be not made, and I do 
not think it is necessary for him to move that it be not made. Therefore 
I do not think myself that that particular motion is in order. 

Mr. , President: The difficulty that the Chair feels in this connection is 
that under the provisions of section 67 A (6) the Legislative Assembly may 
assent or refuse its assent to any Demand or reduce the amount referred 
th in aitv demand by a reduction of the whole Grant. Hat perhaps means 

( 1194 ) 
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•that the Members of this House have got a right to make a motion to re- 
duce the amount referred to in any Demand by a reduction of the whole 
■Grant, which practically means the omission of the whole Grant. If .there 
is any rule which is inconsistent with these provisions, that (rule is ultra 
vires in my opinion, and the proper procedure for the Government of India 
is to get the Government of India Act amended. 

Mr. L- Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): May I suggest 
that, as I understand your ruling, Sir, the effect of it is that to move for 
a reduction of the whole Grant is the same as to move for the omission 
of the whole Grant. Might I draw vour attention, Sir, to the provisions 
of sub-section (2) of section 72D in which it is provided with reference to 
the local Council that it may reduce the amount therein referred to either 
by a reduction* of the whole Grant or by the omission or reduction of any 
of the items of expenditure of which the Grant is composed. May I put 
it to you, Sir, that the distinction between ‘ ‘omitting* ’ and “reducing* * 
is quite clearly established in that sub-scction, and that if we proceed to 
interpret sub-section 67A (6) as if to reduce were the same as to omit, 
we shall be in my opinion failing entirely to recognise the distinction. 
To reduce is to take away part of something, and to omit is to take away 
the whole of something. 

Mr. President: To which section did the Honourable Member refer? 

Mr. L. Graham: Sub-section (2) of section 72D. 

Mr. President: That section refers to the procedure to be followed in 
the provincial Councils, while the section I have referred to deals with pro- 
cedure in connection with the Budget in this Assembly. I should like to 
know really what is the practice in the House of Commons on this question. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I think, Sir, I should be 
justified in saying that the Speaker would never allow the direct negative 
to be moved by way of amendment, but would permit discussion and 
voting on the substantive proposition. Really this is a very small point. 
We are not attempting to prevent my Honourable friend from discussing 
the question of the rejection of the whole Grant. I was merely stating 
what I thought on the point of order. It is open to my Honourable friend 
to bring forward the objects of his amendment on Sir Charles Innes *s 
motion, that is to say, to show reasons why no Grant at all should be made. 

Mr. President: Ordinarily, the normal rule is that all amendments 
which are the direct negative of the original motion are out of order, but I 
cannot get over the provisions of Government of India Act which appear 
to give express power to any Member of this Legislature to move for the 
reduction of the amount referred to in any Demand by the reduction of the 
whole Grant- I should therefore like to be enlightened exactly as to what 
the practice of the House of Commons on this question is and what is the 
meaning attached to the words “ reduction of the whole Grant ” there. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : I can say* 

quite definitely that this sort of motion would not be in order in the 
House of Commons ; they would treat it as a direct negative. 

Mr, A. Bangaawami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): May I oite, Sir, only this much from May's "Parliamentary 
Practice"? 

■‘ The Pommitiee may vote or refute a grant or may reduce the amount thereof 
•either by a reduction of the whole grant ”* 
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These are the express words of the Statute here : 

“or by the omission or reduction of items of expenditure of which the grant is 
composed. 

The Parliamentary rule is perfectly clear on the matter, Sir, and I can read 
the text of it. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is the rule, but at the same 
time it is perfectly true that the Speaker would not allow such a motion. 

Mr. A. Rangasw&mi Iyengar: If the Speaker disobeys the rules it is 
not for us to discuss that hero. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: We are not on any matter 
of substance. It is a matter merely for your decision, , Sir. If 

you) hold that my Honourable friend is in order in moving 

the total omission of the Grant, the skies will not fall down. As 
ydu asked me on the point of order whether it was in order 

under the amended rule, 1 gave my Opinion and I do suggest that really 

it is not worth while to have a lengthy discussion on it. We are not 
fighting on the question of any principle. Tn whichever way it is decided 
my Honourable friend ^vi 11 he able to bring his motion forward, and there- 
fore, as far as T am concerned, I am quite prepared to leave the matter 
in your hands, Sir. 

Mr. President: The point is important because the same question will 
again arise in connection with Demands for Grants in the General Budget, 
and therefore it is necessary to make the position once and for all absolutely 
clear. To my mind the point is not so unimportant as the Honourable 
the Home Member thinks. It is necessary that T should give a definite 
ruling once and for all for the guidance of all concerned. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Standing Order -72 remains intact and it 
throws a flood of light upon this question which the Honourable the Home 
Member raised. 

Mr. President: That is merely a slip. The Government of India con- 
template the amendment of the Standing Order. When they amended the- 
rule they forgot to amend the Standing Order. That is no argument. 
When the Standing Order is inconsistent with the rule it is ultra vires. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): If this amendment for 
the omission of the Bailway Board Grant is carried, the rest of the 
amendments desiring to bring forward other points of policy on the Rail- 
way Board would, I understand, not come up. 

Mr. President: That is so. 

Colonel X. D. Crawford: If, however, the ‘procedure suggested by the 
Honourable the Home Member is adopted, I presume these amendments 
will have a chance of being moved prior to the whole Demand beingr 
rejected. It would be for the convenience of Members if that procedure 
could be adopted. 

Mr. President: -The amendment involving the largest cut will, accord- 
ing io practice, be taken up first. The next amendment on the agenda 
is the amendment of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar involving a cut of the whole* 
amount mi&us Rs. 100; arid therefore eyeti if the amendment for the total. 
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omission of the Demand is held to be out of order the other amendment 
will be taken up. If that is carried, most of the amendments on the paper 
will automatically drop. That point, therefore, does not carry us any 
further. 

Mr. A. Rangaswaxni Iyengar: May I ask for information on this point, 
Sir? Sir Alexander Muddiman said that this was a small point and that 
really we are opt here to discuss the substance of the motion that the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar wants to move, namely, the rejection of 
the Demand. If so, Sir, may I enquire whether Sir Alexander Muddiman 
would consider sub-section (6) of section 67A : 

“ The Legislative Assembly may assent or refuse its assent to any demand ....** 

The motion before the House is that the Demand be omitted. Suppose we 
put down a motion that the House do refuse its assent to the demand, 
would he consider that to be in order? ’ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir. The only point 
that I am contending is that an amendment should not be a pure negative. 
It is exactly the same as when, to give a concrete example, I move in the 
House “That this Bill be passed”. In order to oppose that an amend- 
ment cannot be put down “that the Bill be not passed.” That is the 
whole point as far as I can see. 

Mr. President: There are so many lawyers in this Assembly and I 
expected them to help the Chair in this matter. Tt is not an easy ques- 
tion and I should not like to dispose of it without full consideration. The 
object which the Honourable Member has in view could well be served 
by proceeding to the next amendment, which involves a cut of the whole 
amount minus rupees one hundred. I hope the Honourable Member will 
not press me here and now to give a ruling because it is a very important- 
question. Will the Honourable Member therefore proceed to the next 
motion? L should make it perfectly clear that T have given no ruling on 
this question at present. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Certainly T bow to your ruling. Sir. 

The motion that I move is : 

M That the Demand under the head ‘ Railway Board * be reduced by Rs. 9,42,900. ,r 
There is a typographical error, Sir, in the motion as typed. 

Mr. President: An error on the Honourable Member’s part or an error 
on the part of the office? 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: The office. 

Mr. President: Mr. Graham, the Honourable Member suggests ,|hat the- 
office ife responsible for the error. p 

- Mr. L. Graham: The office does not type* these amendments, but they" 
are done by the Press for which my Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra is responsible. 

Mr. President: What I want to know, is whether there is an error, no 
matter by whom. 

* Mr* L Graham: H I get the original notice, I will be able to tell you. 
Sir. I will go and fetch it. 
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Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Now, Sir, the subject which is sought to be 
raised by this motion is of great importance. It has been twice threshed 
out in this House and that is no reason why it should not again be brought 
to the*notice of the Members of this House as well as of the Government, 
and that is the only reason why I bring it up again. There is a tendency 
on the part of some to hold that if once a motion like this is carried and 
it is not given effect to by Government, there is no use repeating that 
motion. Members on this side of the House will, I hope, agree with me 
that that is a very bad precedent We have got to urge our point of view 
again and again, both the general point of view and particular points 
which Members may have got in connection with a motion of this descrip- 
tion time and again, till the Government yield to our demands. I do not 
therefore think that this motion will be looked upon by non-official Mem- 
bers in this House with anything but the sympathy which a motion of 
thU description must deserve at their hands. And I want also to make 
it perfectly clear that when once according*to the rules a Budget is enabled 
to be framed by the Government in two parts, each part under the rules 
must be treated as a separate Budget and dealt with according to the 
rules Therefore, there is no sanctity connected with the Railway Budget 
as distinguished from what is known as the General Budget. 

Coming to the figures in the Railway Budget, it is clear that the railway 
administration is responsible for controlling at least as large a revenue and 
as large an expenditure as are comprised in the General Budget, and the 
interests involved are political, administrative and economic. The implica- 
tions of the railway administration are of so far-reaching and permanent 
importance that it is impossible that anything but a motion of this descrip- 
tion can satisfactorily concentrate attention upon the various grievances, 
and above all the capital grievance as to the hopelessly unsatisfactory 
character of the constitution and the composition of the Railway Board. 
Just as a motion to omit the Demand under the Executive Government is 
as appropriate a way as any other of drawing attention to the imperfect 
system of government and the administration generally, a motion to direct 
attention to the grave irregularities, and more than irregularities, to the 
grave impropriety of continuing a Railway Board of this description is as 
urgently called for, as the Railway Board takes the place, under the Rail- 
way Board Act of 1905, of the Government of India. It is a thousand 
pities that that Act was passed, but we have got it and the Railway Board 
claims to be the delegate of the Government of India and as paramount as 
the Government of India. I do not know that there is any other 
occasion than this, upon which to press before the House the point of 
view for which I stand, namely, that the railway administration should 
certainly be a transferred subject in the hands of a Minister, and it should 
not be controlled as it is controlled at the present moment. The Railway 
Board, for instance, as has been repeatedly said on more than one occasion, 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru in 1925, and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta last year, 
is a wholly irresponsible body. It may be responsible to the Government 
of India, but it is certainly not responsible to the Legislature, and in 
addition to that we find that the powers are all delegated to the Govern- 
ment without any statutory safeguards. The gravest' defects of the pre- 
sent system of administration and of legislation in India, which are alike 
applicable to the railway administration and general administration are 
these. Not only do we vote always more money than the Government or 
administration needs, but we alio# rule-making powers to flourish 
tmatfrted. Notifications are issued and rules are made t>y Government. 
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‘The Executive Government or Railway Board becomes a subordinate legis- 
lature directly subordinate to the Indian Legislature; but they issue rules 
and notifications and the whole legislation of the country takes place under 
the auspices of the Executive Government. Rules are not placed before 
the Legislature before they are adopted ; notifications arc not placed before 
the Legislature before they are adopted ; superior appointments, that is, 
Chiof Commissioner, Financial Commissioner, Members of the Railway 
Board, and other first class appointments are not placed before the Legis- 
lature before they are adopted by the Government. The Legislature has 
no opportunity of discussing questions of policy in connection with appoint- 
ments. When, according to the division ol functions which may be accept- 
ed, a legislature cannot directly make appointments, it does control appoint- 
ments by exercising supervision over the executive. Here neither the 
^executive nor the Railway Board can be brought up properly before it. 

Mr. L. Graham: With your permission, Sir, may I, before the Honour- 
able Member goes further into his speech, read out the original motion: 

“ I beg to move : 

1 That the Demand under the head ‘ Railway Board * (pages 1 — 2) be reduced to 
Rs. 9,42,900 V* 

l£r. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I am sorry it is a typographical error on mv 
part. It should be “by Rs. 9,42,900.” 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member admits that it is his mistake 
.and not of the Department or the Press. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Sir, I wish to present before the House two 
aspects of this railway administration. One aspect is that this Railway 
Board cannot be regarded, as the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, the Com- 
merce Member, claims it to be, as a technical and expert body. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : May I rise 
to a point of order, Sir. What is the motion before the House? Is it to be 
reduced to* or by? 

Mr. President: By. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: It has been corrected now? 

Mr. President: Yes. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar : I was about to impress upon the House and 
^Government the point that the Railway Board cannot be regarded as a 
technical board. What the Inchcape Committee said was that the Railway 
Board should be treated as a business body, which is quite a different 
thing from its being described as a technical and expert body; but apart 
from these words, whether it is to be described as a technical body or a 
business body, it goes without saying that the centre of gravity in the rail- 
way administration is with the Railway Board. In the nature of things 
it is impossible that the policy can lie in the hands of the Commerce Mem-' 
ber or the Government of India. The policy of railway administration 
must be entirely in the hands of this Railway Board. No doubt the same 
general supervision by the Government, as in the case of other depart- 
ments, may exist, but that general supervision does not pretiludp the 
direct control of railway administration by this Railway Board in all matters 
.-and aspects. 
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I submit also that the differentiation which is sought bo be made between, 
railway administration and other general administration, namely, that the 
railway administration must be treated as a commercial concern or a com- 
mercial department does not carry the Government further, for I under- 
stand that the Commerce Member represents the Department of Commerce, 
and Commerce comes under general administration and not under rail- 
way administration, and the fact that the railway is treated as a commer- 
cial business, the railway administration as a commercial business, does 
not invest it with greater immunity from the criticisms of this House, nor 
does it enable this House to regard the railway administration as unfettered 
by all those obligations which it is the duty of this House to impose upon 
every branch of » the administration. Having regard to the fact that nearly 
125 crores, as T understand, are controlled by this railway administration, 
and rhaving regard to the fact that it is not in the hands of a Minister 
responsible to this House directly, it is ull the more incumbent upon this 
Legislature to omit this Grant which is now demanded by the Govern- 
ment. ' * 

In 1925 my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru moved to omit 
this Grant. That motion was lost on that occasion, but a token motion to 
reduce it by Rs. 100 was adopted by this House on the ground that there 
w$re grievances connected with this Railway Board. Then, last year, my 
Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta made the same motion as that 
for which the motion I am making is a substitute, and that motion, after 
a full discussion in this House, was carried. Nevertheless, after these 
two motions, what is the 'progress which thfe Railway Board and the Gov- 
ernment supervising the Railway Board have made in connection with the 
railway administration? I do not think in any important branch of rail- 
way administration you can say that you have made substantial progress. 
For instance the most important matter that was urged on both occasions 
and that was made an integral part in the words 'of an Honourable Member 
of this House of what has been called the convention Resolution of Septem- 
ber, 1924, was the appointment of Indians as members of the Board and 
the rapid Tndianisation of the railway services. These two matters remain 
very much where they were. Even if it can be said that a few more 
appointments have been made in the superior railway services, I think, 
having regard to the total number of superior officers, it cannot be said 
that the increase that has been made during these years is anything but 
of the most negligible and contemptible description. So far as the Rail- 
way Board itself is concerned, my grievances and the grievances of this 
House are far graver. It was made a part of the convention that Indians 
should be appointed as members of the Railway Board as early as pos- 
sible .... 

The Honburable Sir Charles Innes: Not a part of the convention. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: T think it was a part of the convention. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: It was an annex to the convention. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Unless the Chair says otherwise, I am not 
going to submit any derailment. . Clause (1) of the convention, apart 
from the whole convention, says this Assembly further recommends that 
the railway services should be rapidly Indianized and further that Indians 
. should hej^appointed as Members of the Railway Board as early a* 
possible 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That is not part of the convention. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 4 ‘ Apart from the con vent ion.” 

An Honourable Member: That is part of the Resolution. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I hope 1 shall be able to take care of myself. 
Sir, I find both parts of the Resolution are, as required by the rules, 
mere recommendations. Clauses (1) to (9) of the Convention are only 
recommendations, “This Assembly recommends, ’ * and clauses (1) and (2)< 
are also further recommendations. When you say, “Apart from the 
above Convention, this Assembly further recommends/’ it is part of the 
same document, and I say it is a further convention, and it was regarded 
as a further convention. Whether you call it an annexure, or call it an 
appendix or anything, it does not in the least matter, the substance of 
it is there and it was done at the same time and is an integral part of 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: And it was adopted bv the Housr. as a 
whole, including the officials. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: 1 find, Sir, that the President of the Legis- 
lative Assembly pul the whole of this motion as one motion : 

“ The question is that the amended Resolution, as moved by Sir Henry Moncrieff 
Smith, and as subsequently amended by the House, be adopted.” 

The whole of i< is adopted as one Resolution and can be found at 
pages 3869 and 387.0 of the Deludes uf this Assrmblv in 1924. Call it a 
etoviso, call it a rider, call it another clause or a separate section, it does 
not in the least matter, it is as much a part of the convention. It is per- 
fectly true that 8ir Charles Innes, when this was adopted, did not raise 
any objection to it because l understand the whole of this Resolution was 
the subject of negotiation and was adopted by the House as a whole and 
Sir Charles Innes did say he did not bind himself to the dates. “I can- 
not bind myself to dates,” he said. But that is the Resolution of the 
House. I am not concerned with what Sir Charles Innes said, I am only 
dealing with the Resolution of the House, which when it is adopted and 
the Member of Government does not vote against it, I take it is binding 
upon him as much as upon everybody else. Of course, even if he votes 
in favour of it, it is only a recommendation and can always be set at 
naught by the Government, but that is quite a different matter. I find 
the Honourable the President when he was a Member saying in the debate 
in 1925, on page 1509 of the debates : 

“An integral part of this so-called Convention Resolution of last year was that 
Tndians should be appointed on the Railway Board.” 

I have that high authority also. But, Sir, apart from this digression, 
T siibmit it is not by any technical evasions of this character that the Gov^ 
emment can seek to escape from their obligations. That is not a right 
thing; that is not a proper thing; that is certainly not a just thing. Let 
us look at the substance of what this Resolution promised. It is true 
that Sir Basil Blackett promised to weight the scales in favour of Indians 
when the time came. No doubt he was unable to be a prophet on that 
occasion. He said he could not prophesy, but he would weight thd scales, 
and we did wait, and when the next vacancy occurred wfe did not see any 
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weighting of the scales in favour of Indians. Sir Charles Innes mention- 
ed Sir Basil Blackett’s promise to weight the scales definitely in favour of 
Indians when the next vacancy occurred and treated that as an assurance, 
and such an assurance as the House should be able to accept. Neverthe- 
less, Sir, when the vacancy did occur, the vacancy passed by and no 
Indian was appointed. It was not stated that there were no Indians who 
could be appointed. Of course that is a proposition which we on this 
fide of the House are never, I hope, going to accept. I do not suppose 
any Indian can accept that position. Can it reasonably be said that there 
ate no Indians of experience in railway matters or in service or no Indians 
who are retired officials who are competent to fill these posts with con- 
siderable ability? I think this is really a matter, Sir, which requires far 
morl attention than has been bestowed upon it. To have the House* trifled 
with by the Govemm^^t in this fashion for three years I say is certainly 
a matter which requires the severest possible condemnation by us of the 
Bailway Board and of the Government. Sir, I do not agree that it is a 
technical body; I do agree that it is a business body. A Government also 
is a business body and this business body can certainly have Indians on 
it, and I think that it is not only one Indian that should be appointed; 
the majority of the Members of the Railway Board should be Indians, and 
unless at least half the Members of the Board are Indians it cannot be 
said that the railway policy is at all controlled in any way by Indians. 
The increasing association of Indians with the administration in all its 
aspects which is in the Preamble to the Government of India Act is ren- 
dered nugatory. What is the use then of giving power to this Legisla- 
ture to refuse its assent to any Demand when we do not exercise that 
power on such an occasion as this? His Excellency the Governor-Gen- 
eral told us the other day very properly that this House ought to assume 
a responsibility greater than is expressed in the Statute. Now, Sir, this 
responsibility is expressed in the Statute and that responsibility is to re- 
fuse assent to any Demand. The Government of India Act, therefore, 
contemplates that the whole of a Demand can be refused, and I submit 
there can be no better reasons than the reasons to which I have just ad- 
verted. For the reason that there is no sufficient number of Indians on 
the Railway Board and the Government have not observed — I will not 
say thefr promises because we are not concerned here with their promises — 
'fcu 4 the Resolutions of this House: they have not carried out the Reso-> 
lutions of this House and for that reason they deserve censure and this 
is the most appropriate way of censuring the Government in that matter. 

Then again. Sir, I submit the Railway Board must be regarded as re- 
sponsible for the railway administration along with the Government. 
Now the railway administration in no aspect of it can be said to be im- 
proving. We must render our thanks for the small mercies of the Raven 
Committee. It has been said that the Railway Board appointed the 
Raven Committee, that they were very frank about it and courageous about 
it, but of course all this would mean further expenditure. It is easy to 
admit facts, it is %asy to admit mistakes when there is no other way of 
covering up inefficiency, maladministration and gross breach 6f trust. 
According to the answer given to a question put by my Honourable friend 
Mr* Kelkpr on the 28rd January 1927, 80,000 wagons Were found to be 
-superfluous. We heard the other day that they were superfluous onlj 
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because of the monsoon season or the non-bus\ season but that in the 
busy season all of them would be employed. 

Mr, T. 0. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
They did not say all. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Some of them would be employed. The 
answer which is printed at page 211 of the debates is of 
a most unsatisfactory character; and the answer really accumulates the 
grievance because while on the one hand they have been spending 60 to 
75 crores during the last 5 years in the improvement of marshalling yards, 
teiminal facilities and better marshalling yards, the reduction of idle hours 
of wagons and the reduction by doubling of tracts and adoption of new 
rails and strengthening of tracts and bridges enabling the carrying capa- 
city of vehicles to be increased, it appears that while they spent 60 to 75 
crores during the last 5 years, we find that as a matter of fact, on the 
other hand, they have gone in for a surplus of wagons, 30,000 wagons. 
This shows the grossest extravagance. ]Jow, supposing a Board com- 
posed exclusively of Indian officials were in charge of railway administra- 
tion, what would have bqen the result? The physical approval which 
the rising hopes of the Government party on the other side so often mani- 
fest on the somewhat flimsy wood of these tables would certainly mani- 
fest itself much more loudly whenever they found Indians going wrofig. 
But is this not an occasion when the other side should see that notwith- 
standing their boasted efficiency, there is the grossest mismanagement 
spread over years when their attention is drawn to it? Is that not an 
indictment? Is that not a most eloquent commentary which comes to 
our rescue when we have got to tell them that we are as fit as they to 
control the railway administration? The Honourable Sir Charles Innes 
said yesterday that they cannot carry out any constructive ' work without 
mistakes. That is the same thing which we frequently say when we are 
charged with our mistakes. We say we are carrying out our constructive 
work and if we make mistakes we say e^so it is by making mistakes that 
one learns. But it is grotesque for a Government which claims great effi- 
ciency, which claims that Indians are always lower in efficiency than 
England-trained officials, which claims all this and more — I say it is gro- 
tesque for them to say that they are making mistakes. After all the ex- 
perience, after all the technical knowledge, after all your mechanical 
engineers and your chief engineers and various other things, for you to 
admit that you make mistakes, after your wonderful system of auditing 
and your wonderful system of store-keeping — which by the way according' 
to the Raven Committee needs the most drastic revision — after all that 
for you t6 say that you are making mistakes is the most thorough exposure * 
of yourselves. And if the Honourable Sir Charles Innes said all these 
wise things, it was only because he had to make a virtue bf necessity. The 
errors were too palpable for words, and it was impossible to camouflage 
them any further or any longer. I submit, therefore, Sir, that the time • 
has come when we should again repeat our condemnation of this system 
and that we should ask for a drastic revision of this Railway Board and a 
drastic revision of its composition and also that the railway policy should 
be brought up by means of specific Resolutions frequently before the 
House and not simply during the debate on the Budget. That is the only 
way in which control over this railway administration can be exercised by 
this Hlouse. I do not propose to refer to what was referred to by my 
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Honourable friends on this side of the House in connection with the stocks 
of stores. It is there in black and white at page 81 of the Haven Com- 
mittee's Heport. It is nothing short of a scandal that they should have 
thrown away stores under the pretext that they were reducing the stoetv 
for purposes of accounts. We have already had that. Not only that, 
but we have had many other grievances. The railwaymen’s grievances 
are there in plenty and those grievances have brought about unusual 
disturbances at this time of the year when they should not. We are 
interested directly in preventing strikes and disturbances. It is not 
.simply as Indians that we want railway men’s pay increased, but we want 
th^ capital to earn money properly and if there are these unusual distur- 
bances and the railways are dislocated then the railways lose their earn- 
ings and the capital' ait large loses the interest which ought to come to it. 
.\nd therefore we are all the- more interested in seeing that, the railway 
administration is made far moi# efficient. Of course it is-* perfectly true 
that you cannot all of a sudden increase railwayman's wages by an enor- 
mous amount; but has any serious attempt bf^n made to deal with these 
lailwaymen s grievances? And after all is not the contentment of the 
employees -the bpst proof of the efficiency and the skill of the railway ad- 
ministration? And if you find that in a husiniss season like this the rail- 
waymen go out on strike on a large scale and traffic facilities are dis- 
located, is that not a reason for saying that there must be something rotten 
in the railway administration? I dismiss with contempt the suggestion 
that people on this side of the House or their friends outside the House 
go and instigate people to .riot or to go out on a strike. I think no Indian 
really cares to do it, and if there are any, they must be very few indeed. 
Is it supposed that responsibility is confined to one side of the House and 
we are not responsible people as if we have" no interest in t ho country 
and people who have come over here have got interest in the country? 
It is adding insult to injury to say that they are trustees for us and it is 
they alone that can look to the interests of this country. We are as 
much in a position to look after the interests of this country. We 
have an equal right to make pronouncements on our very many grievances 
and it is the duty of the Government, if they are really to be the ex- 
ecutive carrying out the behests of the Legislature, — to remember that 
the Legislature is not here merely to register the decrees of the Executive 
Government. If that is the fashion in which the ordered progress of the 
constitution is to be marked I submit it would be a tragedy. It is quite 
clear that that should be the case, if my Honourable friends on the other 
s ; de wafit co-operation from Members on this side of the House. There- 
fore. I would say that they must accept most cheerfully this motion which 
I have made and they should even welcome and vote in favour of it in 
order to show that that humility, that real spiritual humility which comes 
of grace is also not lacking in them. Then only the confession that 
they have made mistakes can be accepted as true, but if vou say, “I have 
made mistakes but still I resist this motion to reduce this Grant M then 
we are entitled to question the propriety of a statement like that. I there- 
fdfrfe ask the Hous6 to look at this motion in the spirit in which it is made, 
noMely, that the Indian point of view has not been kept at all in connec- 
tibijf witH the railway administration either in the matter of the consti- 
tution of the Board or the powers of the Board, or 6f the powers of this 
Legislature, or of the wav in which the railway policy is controlled. And 
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Indian point of view is not kept in the sorr\ tale of extravagance whether 
in the case of wagons or of stores or any other case, staff quarters for 
instance. The Indian point of view is not kept in the matter of the rail- 
waymens grievances either. Therefore, for all these reasons 1 say that 
the railway administration in India still remains^a wholly foreign adminis- 
tration, an alien administration out of touch, out of all sympathy* and it 
is not at all suited to the needs of this country and to the aspirations and 
the requirements of the people and therefore this dut which is a substitute 
for the motion to omit the Grant should be adopted by the House also 
with the concurrence of the Government. Just as they accepted the 
‘convention .Resolution this should be .accepted by them. This must be 
the convention till they put Indians on the Railway Board. To say that 
as early as possible they will do it and then put it off for three years as 
they have done is not right. I must go to some new English dictionary 
lor the purpose of finding out the meaning of ” as' 'early as possible”. Of 
course, the words are there, 1 suppose, for the purpose of concealing 
thought, but I am sure that my Honourable friends on the other side did 
not use those words when they were adopted, for the purpose of conceal- 
ing thought. Therefore, ^fhey must face the facts that the Indians are 
loused enough and that they will insist upon their rights and the time 
has come for Government to yield to those rights and with good will sub- 
mit to the inevitable and accept the motion in the spirit in which it is 
made. Tf co-operation is offered on the one side co-operation can be accept- 
ed on the other. T find that there was a chorus of congratulations to 
the Honourable Member in charge. T have not the privilege of an acquain- 
tance with Sir Charles Innes, nor have I had the doubtful privilege of 
having been in the Assembly during the last two Sessions. 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy (Nominated : Indian Christians) : You have the 
privilege now. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I will only add that before he goes he can 
put the coping stone upon the convention Resolution by recommending 
to Government to accept this motion. 

Mr. H. Gk Cocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, I do not know whether 
the Honourable gentleman who has just sat down intended to make a 
serious speech or a humorous speech, but he has certainly failed to carry 
very much conviction to this House , — ( Some Honourable Members: 
” Question?”) judging by the manner in which it was received. The 
Honourable Member seeks to reduce the Demand for the Railway Board 
by the whole of the amount except Rs. 100. *But his chief aim appears 
to be to substitute his friends on the Railway Board for the present in- 
cumbents. Does he suggest that they will be prepared to work for Rs. 100? 
(An Honourable Member : ” Certainly.”) If he wishes the Railway 
Board abolished I did not hear him suggest any alternative. He merely 
suggested that those carrying out the work to-day are not suitable and 
therefore I suggest that the amount by which he seeks to reduce this 
Demand is. rather absurd. There is another aspect of this question which 
was just touched upon by my Honourable and gallant friend; Colonel 
Crawford,- earlier in the morning. If a cut of this large amount is- put 
down and debated seriously we gain nothing by it whether .it is passed^ or 
whether it is thrown out. We are deprived of the right of really offering 
Useful criticisms ot'fche Railway Board by discussing short motions in con- 
nection with points arising. Therefore it- seems to me that Honourable 
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Members on the other side should endeavour not to move these large cuts- 
if they really wish that ? .the budget work of this House should be seriously 
considered. 

Tbp Honourable Member said that Indians were available, that there 
were Indians who could fill posts with considerable utility to the country, 
and he also said,, “ we are as fit as you.” The whole point is that the 
railway management in this country wants the best men obtainable. jWe 
know that we j^ave recently lost two men of considerable ability. It is 
not easy to replace those men even by Europeans or Americans or by 
anybody else. Honourable Members may remember that some years ago 
the jGreat "Eastern Bailway took over as their managing director, an 
American. Considerable opposition was raised at the time to that, but I 
believe the appointment was amply justified. In the Bailway Finance 
Committee the other day in connection with Sir Bobert McLean’s depar- 
ture, I put the question to the Financial Commissioner whether it would 
have been possible, had we desired to do it, to bring in an American, or a 
Frenchman, or an European of any sort, on a sa tor y of Bs. 10,000 a month 
if we thought it a commercial proposition to doW. And I was told that it 
could not be possible under our present rules and that the maximum pay 
that we could pay to anybody, however efficient, was Bs. 3,500 plus an 
allowance of another Bs. 1,000. That point wns taken up by a Bombay 
paper in a leading article which I was reading last night and it is stated 
there as the conviction of the writer that this sort of thing must cease if 
the Indian Bailways are to get the best men. Of course, if you do not 
want the best men and if you consider that the Bailways could be run by 
appointing men with a few years’ experience, then, I am sorry for the 
future of the Indian Bailways, because I am perfectly satisfied myself that 
it is a job for the specialist, for the expert, and the number of men who 
are fitted to step into the shoes of people who are leaving after a very 
considerable number of years’ experience in this country is, I say, very 
limited indeed. 

The Honourable Member also stated that a more irequent reference 
should be made to this House in connection with railway matters. He 
appeared to desire that this House should become a sort of a Board of 
Directors. I think nothing more terrible could happen than that this- 
House should be constantly consulted in connection with the administra- 
tion of Bailways. Annually there is ample opportunity, provided large 
cuts are not put down to prevent criticisms as in this case, but annually, 
apart from that, there is ample scope and time for criticism of railway 
‘ matters. The suggestion that this House should go into com- 
noon. m ittee throughout the year to avoid strikes is one which, I am 
afraid, would have a very serious effect. It is One of the evils of State' 
management that strikes and labour matters are open to discussion in an 
Assembly of this sort. Whatever Honourable Members may say who are- 
interested in labour, there is no question whatever that it is not the right 
way to deal with labour matters Or strikes, by debate in this Assembly. 

JCanlyi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Bural) : Before recording my vote against the motion proposed* 
by niy Honourable friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, I owe it to myself t* 
clear as to why I am going to adopt this attitude. Sir, I 
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quite agree with the Honourable the Mover of the motion that our grievance 
against the Bailway Board in not appointing at least one Indian on that 
body and their attitude in not making appreciable progress in the way 
of lndianisation are certainly quite valid and genuine and this attitude of 
the Bailway Board calls for a strong protest and censure on the part of 
this House. Sir, I am quite prepared to record my vote in favour of 
motions of this character when they will be discussed in the House but 
I do not find myself in a position to vote for a motion which amounts 
to a refusal of Grants and which encourages or invites the Governor 
General in Council to use his power of certification. I consider it detri- 
mental in the best interests of the country to encourage "the Governor 
General in Council to use the special and emergency powers .which are 
vested in him by the Government of India Act. I do not see what real 
good motions like this can do to the country. These motions have now 
become, something like annual fixtures, something like the flower show 
or the horse show at Delhi, Really we must go on protesting and we 
must try to protect our interests or wo must go on ventilating our grievances 
year after year, month month and day by day. But, Sir, the 

methods of ventilating ouifiBfrievanccs and making our demands must be 
more reasonable and more dignified than the way which this motion pro- 
poses. With these remarks I oppose the motion. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, I rise at an early stage of the debate more for the 
purpose of disillusioning my friend Mr. Cocke and others who perhaps 
share the same opinion with him. He was not sure whether the motion 
was moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar seriously or 
in a light-hearted way. Now', Sir, if the meaning and purport of a motion 
is to be judged by the language which is employed, if it is to be judged by 
the manner in which it is urged, then -I say there could be no reasonable 
doubt in the mind of any on^who is inclined to take a serious view' of the- 
subject about the sincerity and seriousness of the speaker. Apart from 
that, the subjects w r hich ||e has touched upon are subjects which as my 
friend the Honourable Mr. * Cocke w ill come to know r by and by are by 
no means a bouquet of flowers for the Raihvay Board. They w T ili very 
soon feel rather scared by them. (An Honourable Member: “ TTiey 
don’t.”) Well, let me examine how far they are impenetrable to good 
feelings. At any rate the House will feel it and that is all I care for. The 
Honourable Mr. Cocke said ” What is the use of talking of Indian members. 
We want the best men.”. . I suppose by that we are to take it that the 
persons whom we have got now are the best possible men that you could 
get. And, Sir, what is the surest test of it? To see what they have done. 
Have they done anything which entitles them even to the compliment 
of being average business men who know anything about their business? 
I shall in a moment' satisfy the House. I may be unable to satisfy the 
Benches opposite, but I am perfectly certain that I shall satisfy the greater 
part of this House and specially this side of the House that the one thing 
in which the ’ Bailway Board have distinguished thefnselves is utter in- 
competence and gross, negligence and I propose to establish that. I will 
oply take, one point ih the railway administration or maladministration as 
it should’ be properly called. 'Yesterday we were engaged in the general 
discussion of the Railway Budget. In the course of that triany sins Of 
omission and commission On the part of the Railway Board were brought 
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to the notice of the House. To-day in the course of this debate and the 
debate on the various Demands! 1 am sure further sins of omission and 
eommission will be brought out, but the one which has only been noticed 
in passing by the Honourable Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, namely, that relating 
to, the surplus of wagons now on hand, beats all others. What are the 
facts? * I see -my Honourable friend Sir Clement Hindley smiling at that 
remark. Well, Sir, before I demonstrate the inefficiency of the Bailway 
Board, let me dispose of a few* preliminary things that have been said. 
Let me dispose 9 f my friend Maulyi Muhammad Yakub whom I may 
forget in the neat of the argument later on. He has given an early indi- 
cation of the inclination of his own mind to the House. He says 4 4 I am 
going to vote against this motion and I do not want to keep it a secret 
from the House why I am going to do so.” He agrees in the complaints, 
in the existence of grievances, but he adopts what, no doubt according to 
him, is the more statesmanlike course of not objecting to the whole Grant 
but of concentrating attention upon the grievances on a minor Grant. He 
says 44 If you go on like this, it becomes an annual fixture like the flower 
show ”. But may I ask, if we go on year afiir year making small cuts, 
half a dozen cuts or two dozen cuts, bringing out grievance by grievance 
and deducting Bs. 100, what would that be? Would it not be as annual 
a show as this is? If we lend ourselves to such childish display, that 
would be a Punch and Judy show and nothing else. Now, the serious 
argument — and it is a wonder to me that Honourable Members can 
seriously entertain such ideas — the very serious argument which was very 
much applauded on that side of the House was, what is the use of inviting 
certification by His Excellency the Governor General? You know that if 
yOu cut the whole of this Demand it is bound to be certified. Well, what 
of that? Are we to regulate our reason, are we to regulate our argument, 
are we to regulate our action in this House as representatives of the people 
by what His Excellency the Governor General might be pleased to do or 
not to do? Are we not here seriously to put forward the grievances of those 
whom we represent irrespective of what my friend Colonel Crawford or 
anybody else might think or might do? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I agree with you. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: If my friend’s argument is pursued to its logical 
conclusion what will be the result ? The Government may come year after 
year with the most grotesque demands and my friends will say, 44 Oh, 
don't cut them down, otherwise they will be certified by His’ Excellency ”. 
And therefore, the fear of certification must keep you back from speaking 
out your mind. Sir, I do not subscribe to that doctrine. I am rather 
for speaking out boldly and openly and I say here that the Bailway Board 
is not entitled to a farthing of this Demand. (Applause.) Then there 
was another remark made by my friend the Honourable Mr. Cocke. He 
said, 44 Why has he retained the hundred rupees? Does the Honourable 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar expect Indian members, of the Board to serve on a 
hundred rupees?” No, Sir. I do not know which to admire most, the 
inability of my friend the Honourable Mr. Cocke to understand whether 
my friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar was serious or not, or his great penetration 
of judgment and his great understanding of the rules under which cuts 
are made. He is under the impression that we who ask for the omission 
of s Eem andMtecaose it is tantamount to the omission of the Demand— 
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onust be prepared to find four or five members of the Bailway Board to 
•serve the country for nothing. That would be the logical end of the argu- 
ment. Nothing of the kind. What we say is this, that the present Bail- 
way Board and the present railway administration is so unsatisfactory 
that the only way to censure it properly is to cut down the whole, of the 
allowance under that head, because that is the mtost effective Why, the 
most clear way in which we can signify our disapproval and our dUsatisfac- 
diion. 1 : . ’ 

Now with these few remarks upon th$ things that were said quite apart 
from the main point, I come to the one point upon whiqh I beg to call 
the attention <5f this House. It was touched upon by my friend Mr. 
“Srinivasa Iyengar, but of course he had to deal with "a v large number of 
points and I think it is necessary for me to supplement his remarks upon 
that particular point because the House will not be able exactly to com- 
prehend the enormity of the offence — I call it offence advisedly — of the 
Bailway Board in the matter of wagons. Sir, until yesterday it was an 
admitted fact that there were 30,000 surplus wagons for which there was 
mo use. 

Mr. H. G-. Oocke: No immediate use. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: That is an improvement by the Honourable 
Mr. Cocke. What was said was that there was no use for them during 
the monsoon months, which have gone now and there is no question of 
immediate use in that. What was said yesterday was that for years — that 
fact is admitted — it had been felt that there was a surplus, and in orde? 
to make that point clear T shall refer to the answer given by the Honour- 
able Mr. Parsons to the question put by Mr. Kelkar on the 31st of Janu- 
ary. The question was : 

“ Will the Government be pleased to explain how they came to have a surplus of 
30.000 wagons as mentioned by Sir Clement Hindley in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture? *’ 

The answer of the Honourable Mr. Parsons was : 

“ The information given by Sir Clement Hindley to the Royal Commission in 
October, 1926, ....** 

— In October 1926, I stress that — 

. . . “ was that there was no foundation for a complaint of shortage of wagons 
inasmuch as owing to improved methods of working there had been something like 
30.000 wagons more than the number required for working the traffic for the previous 
three months.** 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The monsoon season. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I am coming to that. The genius of Sir Charles 
Innes has discovered that the three months previous to October are the 
monsoon months: 

“ The number of course fluctuates from day to day, and it was not suggested that 
there will always be this number of wagons in excess of daily requirements. Apart 
from a falling off in traffic, the surplus is due to improvements made in the working 
of railways and also to additional facilities provided during the past few years.** 

The past few years 1 Then he gives us the main factors which have contri- 
buted to the surplus. Now this answer was given long after the monsoon 
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had oome and gone. / We do not find in that list of factors given here that i 
the monsoon also had some part to play in the matter of this surplus. 
But of course, as I ji^ve said, that discovery was made only yesterday 
because the three months previous to October, 1920, were, as we all know, 
monsooh s$onths . 

modification given yesterday? What was the* 
altdratioi* in tHfc tefewer? It was said that that was due to the monsoon, 
and that now aB1)Ut abodt 5,000 wagons are in use. Now, Sir, that ,1 take 
at the very lowest as an admission that,^ this busy season there arc 5,000 
wagons standin($idledn the yards, and therefore that at the very least there 
is a surplus of* S', 800 wagons. Now leat^hg aside everything else I ask the 
House to consider' this surplus means. That surplus means this, and 
if you I understand what the cost of these 5,000 wagons is. In answer to a 
question put by Ml Kelkar on the same day it was stated that the cost was 
Bs. 5,170 per wagon. Now, taking it roughly at Bs. 5,000 per wagon the 
surplus of 5,000 wagons means two and a half crores of rupees sunk and 
gone to the bad. ( Several Honourable Members : ** No, no.”) I do not 
understand. If my arithmetic is all right, I am all right. I say, Sir, that 
two and a half crores have been thrown away. I mean 5,000 wagons — 
Bs. crores — 2J crores of rupees which they could have done without 

spending; at the very least I can put it at that. There were some observa- 
tions made yesterday on this side of the House as to the lowest wages that 
were allowed to Indian workmen, and my friend, the Honourable Mr. 
Prakasam, took some pains to compare those wages with those prevailing 
in other countries. The answer which my Honourable friend, Sir Charles 
Innes, gave was — “ I invite Mr. T. Prakasam to go with me to his own 
lands and to show me if there is anybody who gets more wages than that.” 
Now I say, if you can afford to throw away 2& crores of rupees on something 
which you do not want now, on something which you may or may not want 
in future, can you not spend a crore or at least a few lakhs on raising the 
wages, the starvation wages, of these poor men? (Hear, hear.) But 1 
do not admit that it has been proved that there are only 5,000 wagons 
standing idle. It may be that they are moving aboht : we have no data to 
judge what service is being taken from these wagons, whether they are 
necessary or not. We know as a fact that in October, 1926, it was stated 
that something like 30,000 wagons were standing idle. After October the 
point was noted, the fact was made public, and since then it is the easiest 
thing in the world to set them rolling about in several directions, in many 
directions. What data have we to say that a proper use is being made of 
these wagons? (Hear, hear.) They may simply be shifting from one station 
to another. It is not, Sir, that I am suggesting this as a thing which does 
not occur to the Bailway Board : things like that have occurred to the Bail- 
way Board, as was pointed out yesterday, by my Honourable friend in re- 
gard to the stores. There was a reduction of stores. They were moving 'from 
one place to another and they were thus reduced. It may be said that we 
are over-suspicious; but when we are treated in the manner in which we 
have been treated,- what can we do, when we are able to lay our hands 
upon a particular thing? Here on your own confession you are having 
30,000 wagons standing idle ! Why did you spend that 15 crores of rupees 
if they were not wanted? The last answer to that was — the monsoon. 
Wall, Sir, the monsoon is a .thing which comes, every year and goes away 
^ u ® aee were the causes which were attributed for 
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*his surplusage by Mr. Parsons. I will not read the whole of it, but I will 
'give you the catchwords : 

(1) Reduction in the time occupied in repairing wagons. 

(2) Strengthening of tracks and bridges; 

(3) Improved marshalling yards. 

(4) Reduction of train mileage. 

(5) Extension of the use of telephone train control. 

(6) Increased speed of trains owing to the extended use of vacuum 

brakes. 

(7) Gradual elimination of low capacity wagqn& 

(8) System of pooling collieries. 

Now, Sir, let us closely examine this situation. These are the very im- 
provements which along with the purchase of wagons formed the subject 
of the Rs. 150 crore programme. Any business man knowing his business 
who was engaged simultaneously upon all these enterprises should have 
worked out what the progress on one line would lead to in another, or 
whether these eight things that have been going hand in hand ever since 
the year 1919 or 1920, all these things would have arrived at the develop- 
ment at which they are now alleged to have arrived, namely, to the extent 
that they reduce the number of wagons required. All these things have 
been going hand in hand, side by side, and it takes the Railway Board, this 
efficient body of men, this very practical body of men, to discover that all 
of a sudden they find 30,000 wagons on hand. What was this due to? 
Oh, it must be due to the monsoon 1 I say, Sir, that it is a most hopeless 
incompetence which is involved and implied in practical men, business 
men, doing special classes of lusiness, not being able to foresee what the 
result of the development in one class of business would be upon the other 
class as the years go by. Then, again, I should like to draw the attention 
of the House to the fact that from the year 1919 or 1920 to the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1926, no less than 61,976 wagons w r ere purchased, and out of these 
I understand that not more than 6,000 w r ere purchased in India, all the 
rest coming from England, so that we have nearly 6,000 wagons purchased 
in India and about 55,000 wagons purchased in England, and we find in 
October, 1926, that the number of surplus wagons is 30,000. Now in June, 
1926, four months before October, what do we find? We find the Railway 
Board taking sanction from the Standing Finance Committee for Railways 
for the purchase of 5,515 additional wagons (Laughter), which shows that 
the Railway Board was in blissful ignorance as to what was happening, as 
to the causes which were contributing to lesser and lesser purchases of 
wagons. 

* 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : When I 
placed that particular issue before the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways, I explained very carefully to them that ve were at the time 
engaged in examining what our wagon requirements would be; that in any 
case we would not require more than that number of wagons; and that 
quite possibly we should not be spending all the money. As I had no 
suitable opportunity of meeting them again and putting the matter before 
them, I could nob explain to them that the actual money for. general ser- 
vice wagons which they then allowed would not be spent. 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru: My point is that up till June, 1926, the Bailway 
Board was in blissful ignorance of the true state of things. Then in 1926 
they were only just enquiring as to how things stood and if they came to 
know later on that they did not want any wagons they would not spend the 
money. That was very gracious indeed. But is it the way in which the 
Railwsjr* Board v is, expected to do its business? Are they just simply after 
y earls purchasing frbfcn outside, not even in India, to say “ Let us now 
sfee how 1 matters stand. It may be we are purchasing more wagons than 
are necessary.* * That was in June.*> J|)Dur months later they find as a 
result of enquiries that they have aa.^1 matter of fact 80,000 wagons on 
hand. I do ufat^say that the money has been spent. But what I charge 
the Railway Board yrith is extreme negligence and thorough incompetence. 
No ^ody of people who know their business and who go about it in a 
business way could possibly have been in ignorance of the fact that in June 
when they were asking for sanction for 5,000 more wagons there was really 
a surfeit of wagons. Of course my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes 
said that it was impossible to do constructive work without* committing 
bona fide mistakes. Now, I have had a good deal to do with that 
expression “bona fide 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I did not my “bona fide *’. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I was giving more credit to niy friend than he 
deserved. Now, let us take it that the mistakes were not bona fide mis- 
takes. Not being bona fide mistakes, they are less defensible. And I ask, 
what does it show? It again shows their incompetence. Either they were 
bona fide mistakes or mistakes which a man who knows nothing about his 
work will commit. Now, Sir, this is not the only aspect. There is yet 
another aspect. That aspect is taking 15 crores of rupees out of the pockets 
of the tax-payer to invest them in wagons which were not required, and by 
the exercise of ordinary diligence, ordinary business prudence, the Railway 
Board ought to have discovered it was unnecessary to lock up the money 
in these 30,000 or more wagons 

There is yet another aspect of the question, and that relates to the 
wagon industry of India. Now, Sir, it is a very painful story. The history 
of this begins with the communique of 1918. I will not weary the Hoiise 
by reading long extracts, but I will only read just a few sentences. The 
Government communique, dated the 1st March, 1918, states : 

“ The Government of Tndia have recently had under consideration methods of making 
India more independent of outside sources in the supply of railway materials. One 
case in particular which they have recently examined in consultation with the Indian 
Engineering Association and Bailway Administration is the construction of wagons 
in India; and, as the result of enquiries they have made, they are now able to 
announce that they will guarantee to purchase in India 2,500 broad gauge and 500 
metre or narrow gauge wagons annually for ten years.’ * 

That was the solemn and definite guarantee given on the 1st of March, 
1918. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Cancelled in 1924. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I shall come to that. Now, let us just see. My 
friend can calculate how many months before October will be the monsoon. 
I can also make a little calculation. My little calculation is that on the 
1st of March, 1918, the War was still going on. The Armistice came only 
in November, 1918 ; and of course we know all the promises that were made 
to this country in war time. What happened to these promises after that? 
And the explanation why that guarantee was cancelled in 1924 .... 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: When we passed the Steel Bill. 

Pandit Hotilal Nehru : I am coming to that too. That was the guaran- 
tee, and then what was said was : 

“The aggregate requirements of Indian railways will certainly be more than 
o,000 wag°ns a year; and once the Indian production of wagons is established on a 
satisfactory basis, there is every reason to hope that an increasing proportion of orders 
will be placed in India.” ^ 

That was in 1918. Then we come to 1921 ; and in 1921‘ there was another, 
communique which said: 

' • " In , Pursuance of their expressed pbljcjr Q f making India as far as possible 

independent of outside sources in the supply of materials, the Government of India 
nave had under consideration the question of the construction of Locomotive Engines 
in *n t •’ a ? j “*ey are now in a position to give a general undertaking that tenders 
wul be invited annually in India for all the railway locomotives and locomotive boilers 
required by Government during the 12 years commencing with 1923.” 

* Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That was after the War. 1921 was 

not war time. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Because in those days I referred my Honourable 
friend to the chapter on locomotives in the First Report of the Tariff 
Board. There they have shown that English manufacturers could not 
manufacture at price at which they could be manufactured here and in 
fact they were driven to the expedient of selling below cost price. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Unemployment in England had not then commenced. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Then came the Report of the Railway Industries 
Committee. That was in 1922-23 And what they said was this : 

“ It will now be clear why our Chairman decided that we must await the Fiscal 
Commission’s report before submitting our own report. For we see no escape from 
the conclusion that the industries which we are now discussing, if they are to bo 
developed — or rather kept alive — in India, must temporarily get some form of pro- 
tection or assistance from Government .... We do not think that any useful 
purpose would be served by our going on to examine the further question whether 
special measures should be taken to develop these industries, as, for instance, by 
guaranteeing them orders at a price at which they can work, even though that price 
may exceed the price admissible under Rule 10 of the Stores Rules .... The only 
recommendation, therefore, which we can make is that if a Tariff Board is consti- 
tuted . . . . ” 

it should consider these questions. Then the Tariff Board was constituted 
and this is what they said. This was of course in 1924 : 

“It is essential that the Indian manufacturer should have some assurance of 
continuity of orders, and as his capacity for carrying out work will increase as time 
goes on, that the numbers ordered in India should gradually rise.” 

Later on they say : 

“ The Indian production this year (1925-26) will be far higher than it has ever 
been in the past, and this is the direct result of the payment of bounties on wagons. 

The administration of the bounty scheme has brought about a rapid expansion of 
the industry, and if there is an abrupt reversion to a more limited scale of protection, 
part of the money already spent will have been spent in vain. Tf as a result of the 
enforcement of the limit of Rs. 7 lakhs a year, two of the wagon building firms are 
squeezed out and receive no orders, the bounties already paid to them will have done 
nothing to promote the development of the wagon building industry.” 

That is one aspect. \Vhat about the huge capital expended in the 
construction of the work? 

“ It would be very regrettable ”, they proceed, “ we think, if the rapid expansion 
of the industry during the last twelve months were followed by a period of decline, 
and for this reason we have recommended that the allotments for expenditure on wagon 
bounties in 1926-27 and 1927-28 should be Rs.< 18 lakhs in each year.” 
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■ Now what do we find? We find that the bounties reeommeiided by the 
Tariff Board are 18 lakhs of rupees a year, and yet there are no orders. 
What are the bounties to be given for? There are no wagons required, no 
orders cure being given, and therefore there are no^bounties to be had. And 
what is to happen to those to whom hopes were held out? What is to 
become of th$se firms? Thousands of skilled labourers are being turned 
out info the streets. All the capital employed goes to the wall, and why? 
Because the Railway Board committed a mistake in ordering more wagons 
than was necessary (An Honourable Mbhnber: “And that from England”) 
and that from England. #i * 

Then I have the high testimony of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, 
as to the manner in which the thing worked here. He says : 

“brhe whole question of the wagon industry will be examined de novo this year, 
.and will be brought up again before the House at this time next year.” 

That was on the 17th February, 1926, and now we are in the expected 
time. He also says : 

“ I think we can claim that as far as we have gone, the policy has been very 
successful. It is a fact that in the last two or three years these wagon firms have 
been able to increase their output in a very remarkable way.” 

And what is the reward they get? They are killed and liquidation is con- 
fronting them. 

Now, Sir, after all this painful story, see how the subject is treated by 
my Honourable friend, Sir Clement Hindley, in his speech on the Railway 
Budget. What does he say ? He says : 

“ The Kail way Board perhaps cannot altogether escape criticism in that up to a 
comparatively recent period this new development was not expected to materialise so 
xapidly.” 

— they are going on year after year and yet it was not expected to materialise 
so rapidly — 

“ and that we were, even a year ago contemplating some necessity for addition and 
renewals of wagon stock. The reason was, however, that our new reliable statistics, 
which help us to watch matters of this kind ” — 

— before that they were groping in the dark — 

“ had only been established in 1924 ” — 

— even after they were established it took two years or more to be useful 
to the members of the Railway Board — 

*” and there was insufficient accurate evidence on which to form conclusions. The 
fact, however, has now got to be faced that we shall not have to purchase any new 
general service broad gauge wagons either as additions or renewals for next year and 
most probably for the year after as well and perhaps for some years thereafter. With 
all due sympathy ” 

— now come the crocodile tears, if I may say so, sympathy for the manufac- 
turers but accompanied with feelings of exaltation for the result — this is a 
very remarkable sentence and I beg the House to weigh it properly — 

u with all due sympathy for the people who have been expecting orders to build 
wagons 

— merely expecting orders as a matter of grace — 

41 we should be rightly charged with hypocrisy if we did not regard this great saving 
of public money with considerable satisfaction.” 
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Satisfaction indeed ! Satisfaction at what ? Satisfaction at squandering 
away 15 crores of rupees of the tax-pay ere* ! Satisfaction at killing home 
industries at the expense of patronising British industries I Satisfaction 
at turning out more than 5,000 skilled labourers into the streets, because no 
other fate awaits them afier this allegation that for some years hereafter 
we shall not require any more wagons. At the conclusion al£6 my friend, 
:Sir Clement Hindley, says: 

“ At thii stags ” 

— he was recounting the achievements of the Railway Board for the year — 

“ perhaps I need only mention the facts that we have definitely overcome wag&n 
shortage” — 

— and how ? By overstocking India with unnecessary wagons to the number 
of thirty thousand. That is the satisfaction. Now, Sir, I hope my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Cocke, will now realise what really able and competent 
men can do ! 

I do not think I will be true to myself if I do not on the floor of this 
House mention the fact that it is the common belief that all this policy 
was neither a mistake, bona fide or otherwise, but it was, as I hinted some 
time ago, due to the exigencies of what happened after the War. There 
was the War of 1918. Then it is commonly believed that despatches were 
received from England in this country calling upon the Government of 
India to assist home industries in the best possible manner by obtaining 
as many orders as possible for these and other things. If that is so ... . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : May I contradict that statement at 
once, Sir? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: T am glad that my friend contradicts it. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: That is only a formal denial. There are state- 
ments actually made in Parliament which tend to prove it. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: But if the belief is wrong I say it is wholly 
excusable and pardonable, if it is not actually true. 

t * 9 

Now, Sir, this is the stor\ of the wagons. But is this all? As I have 
said, many other points have been discussed in this House, and many more 
will be discussed. On the top of the wagon story comes the Raven Com- 
mittee's revelations. There again my friend. Sir Charles Innes, took credit 
for his bravery and frankness and courage. He invited the Raven Com- 
mittee to go into these matters and the report of that Committee is in the 
hand*,’ of everyone. I do admire that courage, but I would admire my friend, 
Sir Charles Innes' courage more if he would devise means to compensate 
India for the loss that it has sustained by these wagons*. 

Now all these things are going on and what are our Railway lords doing?' 
Going about in special trains. It so h appended when I was 
going from pillar to post and travelling by all sort of conveyances, 
bullock carts included, I arrived one afternoon .at Khandwar station, 
there being a breakdown of my motor car. And what did I find? 
A special train glittering in white and gold. I thought it was the 
Viceroy, but I knew 1 that His Excellency the Vicerov was not travelling at 
the time. I looked from my waiting room and was told it was the Railway 
Board Special,. Then I peeped out and what did I see? I saw all the rail- 
way officials drawn up on the platform, even the dhoti-clad babu having 
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provided himself with a pair of trousers for the occasion, and they were 
all there as a guard of honour for the Members of the Railway Board. 
They came, they saw, they conquered, and after ten minutes when I peeped 
out again, I saw the train had gone. That was tlie luxurious way in which 
they were travelling, and this is the account they give of what they have 
been doing, after the high salaries they draw and the luxuries which they 
enjoy. I need not repeat the few things that have been laid before the 
House, I say this question "of wagons alone is sufficient to condemn any 
Railway Board. Of course there are bther things which I have no doubt 
other Members will develop. I have taken a good long time and I do not 
wish to keep the House for any length of time more. There is for instance 
the coal scandal connected with the name of Mr. Church the engineer. 
Thep there is the North Western Railway underframes scandal, rejected 
after being made. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Inn$s: What is the scandal? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Underframes made by a Calcutta firm. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: An Indian firm. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru:' Yes, made by an Indian firm on a wrong specifi- 
cation evolved by the consulting engineers of the Railway Board, and when 
this consignment is delivered, they find it has to be rejected, involving the 
loss of several lakhs of rupees. It is an Indian firm who did it, but the 
Indian firm only conformed to the specifications of the Board's engineers. 
What happened was that these frames, when they were delivered, were 
found to be wholly unsuitable and had to be rejected. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham' Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Because they were not British steel 
frames 1 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Then there is the question of an Indian member 
of the Railway Board, as my friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar pointed out. 
It is not one member, but we must have a majority of Indian members. 
(Swarajist Applause.) In that matter two definite promises have been* 
broken. I call them definite promises and I can assure my friends on the 
opposite side that this side of the House will never he satisfied unless, not 
only one, but more than one member of the Railway Board are Indians, 
taken from among people who enjoy the confidence of the people, and not 
merely from a restricted field of selection on the pretence of having special 
knowledge. I quite agree with my friend that no special knowledge is 
necessary, no technical knowledge is necessary to be a member of the Rail- 
way Board. It is a regular business. I -say that the high officials of the 
Finance Department, who know their business, would any day do it better 
than the present members of the Railway Board. Indeed it is a question 
of laying down policies, which after all is the business of the top of the 
administration. The top of the administration is not required to know'’ 
how to mark a sledge hammer or what to do with an engine. I do not 
know whether I am safe in saying that nerhnps Sir Clement Hindlev does 
not know how to drive an engine — oh ! be does. No technical knowledge- 
is necessary ; what is necessary is a business head, the ability to foresee 
things, to foresee the legitimate consequences of business enterprises and 
to. fit one department of business into another so that ,they may collaborate 
and work together and not independently and be a burden to the tax-payer. 
That is what is wanted and for that any man who knows his business, w1k> 
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carries* his head on his shoulders and has had a training in various depart- 
ments of the Government and knows how they work, will be enough. 
Your Finance Department, I am glad to say, to-day is an example of 
efficiency to other departments working under the Government of India 
and there are any nqpaber of people who would be available if you simply 
go and select your men from a wider field. However it is not for me to say 
where the man should come from and who he should be, nor who he should 
not be. What I say, is, it is a mere pretence to say men are not available. 
Now, Sir, I do not wish to go on any longer. What I will say is that the 
Story that I have given, the facts that I have placed before the House, 
only show one thing, and that is that utter incompetency, gross negligence 
and utter disregard of the tax-payer are written large on the administration 
of the Railway Board. Sir, there is something rotten in the State of 
Denmark, and I submit that the Railway Board must be submitted to a 
very searching inquiry in all their departments, and I have not the l6ast 
doubt that, if that is done, revelations not less startling than the Raven 
Committee reveletions will be revealed. 

Sir Gloment Hindley: Sir, I rise to expose further instances of my 
incompetence in managing the railways from the Railway Board. It haa 
been usual during tho last two or three years to bring this 
motion forward in the House, and it has been my happy lot 
to sit and listen to these storms of abuse and to be defended by 
the Honourable Member in charge of Railways. I have not as a 
rule intervened at this stage in the budget discussion. I think, however, 
that it is only fair to the Members of this House that I should at 
once explain what I think' about the Honourable Pandit’s mare’s nest 
of the 30,000 wagons. Sir, if the Honourable Pandit has based the whole 
of his case against the Railway Board on the particular instance of these 
30,000 wagons, then he has a very hollow case indeed and I for one am 
perfectly willing, and I am sure my colleagues of the Railway Board will 
be with me, in having the whole of the story of the 30,000 wagons blazoned' 
round the world and put in every railway technical magazine and placed 
before the railway managers of the world for their judgment. I know they 
are not sitting in judgment here, but I am prepared to have the details of 
that incident placed before the most competent railway Managers all over' 
the world, and I feel perfectly confident that we of the Railway Board 
will receive nothing but commendation. (Laughter.) I am glad a little 
laughter opposite has brought the matter perhaps to a little lighter aspect. 
So far as I am concerned, I want to give, from the railway manager’s 
point of view, a short history of this particular mare’s nest. When I came 
to the Railway Board, Honourable Members will perhaps remember that 
the Railway Department of the Government of India was suffering under 
the castigation of the Acworth Committee’s Report. Now extracts from 
that report have been read and read again in this Assembly. And the 
particular work which I understood I was to do when I was placed in this 
position of Chief Commissioner for Railways, was to remedy the defects 
of railway administration which the Acworth Committee had brought to 
notice. One of the most important criticisms which they brought 
against the railway administrations, which was based on evid- 
ence which they had collected all over India, was the insufficiency of wagons 
for handling goods. It is not a very long time ago, in 1921 when the Repqrt 
was published, and screams of rage vrent up all over India when this evid- 
ence was collected showing that goods were not able to move because there 
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was shortage of wagons. Instances were given. I gave an instance 
myself as Agent of the East Indian Railway where a whole crop, a very 
valuable oilseed crop in North Bihar had been unable to secure its market 
because the railways were unable to handle it. That is a recorded fact 
ai^d I do not wish to enlarge upon it now but it meant a loss to the 
country and it meant a Iobs to the cultivator. The Acworth Committee's 
Report is fujl of instances of that kind where they proved that the railways 
were incapable of carrying the traffic that was offered. Public bodies con- 
tinued to press upon Government this cry of shortage of wagons. Every- 
where people found they were unable to move their goods in time. We 
had the cries of the coal trade, the wheat trade and others; and it was 
perfectly clear that there was a very good basis for this general complaint. 
Well, as I have said, I understood that one of my first duties in taking 
over charge of the Railway Board was to remedy this, amongst other thing*. 
Now one of the reasons for that shortage of wagons had been apparent 
to many of us in the railways for some years. The reason was, or rather 
the real facts were fhat wagons were not available at the loading places. 
In many cases wagons could not be got to the consigning points in time to 
take the traffic and they could not be got away in good time to the con- 
signment points. The reason for that, as I say, was fairly well known to 
many of us on the railways. If any Honourable Member likes to find 
that old document in the Library, the Acworth Committee's Report, he 
will find the evidence which I myself gave as Agent of the East Indian 
Railway. I may be perhaps now writing an indictment of a former 
management. I could not quite understand from the Honourable Pandit 
whether he was making an indictment against the Railway Department 
of the Government of India for many years past, or whether his attack 
was particularly directed at me, but I concluded from most of his remarks 
that his attack was directed at me and my administration. When I was 
Agent of the East Indian Railway I brought to ^he notice of the Acworth 
Committee certain instances where insufficient funds had been allotted to 
the railway for improving the capacity of the line by doubling, by improv- 
ing marshalling yards, by strengthening bridges, in order that we might 
be able to move our wagons more rapidly about and therefore solve the 
traffic problem. As Honourable Members are perfectly well aware, up 
to the year 1921 funds were not available for this purpose and the work 
was not done. Now, when I came to the Railway Boaipl, I had to take 
rather a broader view of the matter than I did perhaps as Agent of the 
East Indian Railway; but I found that exactly the same conditions 
obtained over the whole of the country. On nearly every railway there had 
been limitation of the funds available for improving the capacity of the 
line and it took some time to ascertain what improvements were necessary, 
what money was necessary and how it could best be spent. It is impossible 
for one to come to an office like this and by a stroke of the pen to say 
this shall be done and that shall be done to-morrow. It is bound to take 
some time. *Now I and my colleagues anticipated that when we had carried 
out some of the more important improvements on our programme we should 
be able to make better use’’ of our wagons. We undoubtedly had that 
object in view when we recommended and got authority for expenditure on 
improvements. But I have, in my budget speech, and elsewhere, frankly 
admitted that none of us expected the results of those improvements tc 
materialise as rapidly as they did. It is, I quite admit, an extremely 
.difficult matter for laymen to understand, and it is very difficult foi 
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technical people like myself perhaps to put the matter in clear language. 

I would like to give just a few instances in expansion o? Mr. Parsons’ 
answer the other day, a few reasons which have helped, which have con- 
duced to the freer movement of wagons and therefore made more wagons 
available at the consignment points. First of all, we have a gradual ini* 
provement in the number of wagons under repair at any one time. Nojw 
in those years when I first came to the Railway Board there were very 
large arrears of maintenance and repairs. That also the Acworth Com- 
mittee reported on. To overcome those arrears required a careful exami- 
nation of the position and a certain amount of reorganisation of our 
qS$fchods. We did gradually overcome those arrears but it was very difficult 
bo see at what period we should have recovered from the effects of the 
War. Actually the improvement in overcoming arrears of repairs and 
certain other improvements which we mention elsewhere in regard to our 
workshops have effected a very considerable reduction in the number of 
wagons under repair at any one time. Now if this is put into figures what 
does it actually mean? On one railway, for instance, there were as many 
as 8 per cent, of the wagons under repair in the workshops at one time. 
Now Honourable Members opposite are not, I submit, Sir, in a position to 
say whether that is a large figure or a small figure. No Honourable 
Member opposite, unless he has an intimate knowledge of railway work in 
this country or elsewhere, can say whether 8 per cent, is a large or a small 
figure of your total stock to be under repair in your workshops at any one 
time and it was only by improving our methods in the workshops — an 
improvement which is gradually going on now and which must take some 
time — that we found it possible to have n fewer number of wagons in the 
workshops at any one time. We have in certain workshops reduced that 
number, by increasing our speed of repairs, to about 1£ per cent. It does 
not follow that that is possible everywhere, nor does it follow that it can 
be maintained at that figure, but that is the figure to which we can aim, 
and that means an addition to our effective wagon stock of something like 6 
per cent. We have been accused of scandalous waste of money in the 
past, presumably because of the .fact that we had that 6, 7 or 8 per cent, 
of w r agons under repairs at one time — that is what my Honourable friend 
means by his indictment. We have been accused of scandalous waste of 
money in having that number of wagons under repairs in the workshops 
at any one time. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Not at all. That is not im case. 

* 

8k Olement Hindley: If I may be allowed to continue, the Honourable 
Pandit will see that that is part of his case as I understand it. Because 
it is by reducing that number that we have what he is pleased to call a 
surplus of wagons. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Not what I am pleased to call, but what you 
are pleased to call. 

Sir Clement Hindley: Very well, what I am pleased to call a surplus of 
wagons. Is it seriously contended that I when I came to the Railway 
♦Board in 1922 should have said, “From to-morrow the wagons will only take 
a week in the shop instead of six weeks?” Is that the argument? * Where 
did that method come from— the method that we are now applying' in 
the workshops to our repairs? It came as a result of the strenuous 
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efforts that were made during the War to produce materials in large quan- 
tities on the Continent and in America. It was a new discovery just 
as the aeroplanes are a new discovery, just as the motor cars are a new 
discovery. I see a smile on the Honourable Pandit's face. But it is the 
fact that aeroplanes are a comparatively recent discovery and this business 
of mass production in workshops is also a very recent discovery. We may 
be blamed fog not discovering it before just as you would probably blame 
the airmen ror not having discovered aeroplanes before. Now, Sir, let 
me proceed. This is one of the causes why we are now able to meet tha 
demands of traffic and are not in the old position of having to refuse 
wagons for traffic. We have by that and other means which I shall relate 
presently arrived at a position where we can meet the demands of traffic, 
whereas five years ago we were unable to meet the demands of traffic with 
the wagons that we had. It is not true. to say that we have done that 
by buying more wagons. Unfortunately I have not got the figures here 
to show how many wagons have been bought in the last five years, but 
it is not anything like what the Honourable Pandit has said. The wagons 
that have been purchased in India during the last five years, and that is 
a point to which I shall refer again, have been based to a large extent 
on the capacity of the Indian manufacturing firms. We have not purchased 
30,000 wagons in the last five years and we have not thrown away Rs. 15 
crores of public money. 

Now, I wish just to mention one or two other matters bearing on this 
particular question, that is to say, the reasons why we are now in a posi- 
tion to have wagons ready for moving traffic whereas five years ago we 
were not in a position to meet the demands of the public traffic. For in- 
stance, the strengthening of bridges and the strengthening of tracks — I 
must apologise to the House if they think that I am giving them a technical 
lecture, a matter which I was accused of last year. But jt is important. 
I have been accused of gross extravagance and gross incompetence and I 
claim it is within my right to make my position clear in this matter. (Laugh- 
ter from the Congress Party Benches.) This is not a light matter with me 
and my professional reputation has been impugned and it is open to me as a 
Member of this House to explain it. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will have the fullest protection 
from the Chair. 

Sir Clement Hindley: Another matter which has conduced to our 
having wagons available for traffic is that we have been going through a long 
programme of strengthening of bridges and tracks in order to carry heavier 
locomotives than we had done before. Those heavier locomotives can carry 
heavier and higher capacity wagons and they can travel at higher speeds. 
“This is also a very important factor in making more wagons available. 
On one section alone which I may mention, we have been able *to irpprove 
our bridges — I suppose I would be accused there of a dereliction of duty, 
in not having improved those bridges on the day I took over charge. We 
liave increased the load on our trains from 1,100 tons to 1,450 tons. That 
is a vfcry great facility in meeting traffic derpands and means that we have 
moito wagons available .than we require. 

Mr. A. Rangaswaml Iyengar: Yet you order more wagons. (Laughter 
from the Congress Party Benches.) 
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Sir Clement Hindley: If you like I will go on. I do not think the 
Souse is listening to these technical points and I do not wish to weary 
It 

An Honourable Member: There i 3 nothing very .technical in it. 

Sir Clement Hindley: There are other causes. We have, for instance, 
gradually adopted vacuum brakes on goods trains. I do not think — I am 
not certain — that there is any other country in the world that has adopted 
the use of vacuum brakes throughout on its goods trains, *fcnd this, up to 
date has effected an increase in the speed of goods trains by at least 10 per 
cent, and we expect to get a very much larger increase. I cannot go into 
the technical reasons in full, but I wish to say that the vacuum brake does 
enable an increase of speed to be made on goods trains. We have also 
Adopted over all the main lines a system of telephone train control which 
enables us to get our trains through with fewer delays. As wagons have 
been ordered during the last 10, 15 or 20 years, they have been ordered 
to a higher capacity than the older wagons and that has resulted in a larger 
carrying capacity of our wagons as a whole. 

Then we come to the particular point about these 30,000 wagons which 
seems to have obsessed the Honourable Pandit. I have given in as brief 
a form as possible the technical reasons why we have arrived at the present 
position and why the former criticisms which used to come from this 
House about shortage of wagons do not now come up- It is considered 
to be an extraordinary fact apparently by Members opposite that we 'should 
have available 30,000 wagons more than we require on any particular day 
for loading. Have Honourable Members opposite studied )the matter? 
Do they know enough about railway economics to say that this is unneces- 
sary? (An Honourable Member : “ Do without it.”) In those years about 
which the Acworth Committee have written there was a shortage of wagons 
every day, .we had a minus quantity of wagons and people were crying 
for wagons. Now when we are loading something like 12,000 .to 15,000 
wagons a day we have at the present moment I think something like 5,000 
or 6,000 wagons over and above what we require for loading. That is to 
say, to-day when I am loading all over the country 15,000 wagons I have 
5,000 or 6,000 wagons available against to-morrow’s demand. Those 15,000 
wagons I have got to load to-morrow, and where are they coming from? 
They are coming in all over the country unloaded here, there and else- 
where and brought in. Supposing they do not all arrive in time, how am 
I going to meet the demand, the insistent demand of merchants and others 
for loading wagons? Is it reasonable to expect that we should go on with- 
out any reserve at all? Is it reasonable that we should live from hand to 
mouth every day? In the coalfields alone . . • (There was talking going 
on in the Congress Party Benches.) If the Honourable Members opposite 
do not wish to listen to me . . . (Laughter). 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member need take no notice of all 
this. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Have not the Honourable Members a right to laugh? 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Sir Olement Hindley: I do not mind anybody laughing so long as I can 
carry on my speech.- We are loading something like 4,000 to 5,000 wagons 
an the coalfields alone- Some of these go to Bombay, some to Calcutta 
and others to Cawnpore. They have got to get back over # long 
distances; some come back with goods and Others without 
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goods. When 4,000 wagons are required in the coalfields alone 
every day, is it unreasonable that we should have • something like 5,000 or 
6,000 wagons scattered all over the country ready and available in cases 
of emergency for loading to-morrow? 

Pandit Xotilal Nehru: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he 
knew that when he said there was a surplus of 30,000 wagons. v 

Sir Olemenf Hindley : I think that Honourable Members have not per- 
haps had an opportunity of reading my evidence before the Royal Agricul- 
tural Commission. 1 do not know whether it has been published yet but 
I can explain what it was. I will come to it a little later. When wc are 
loading what we call our peak traffic, wo have something like 5 or 6 thousand 
Wagons spare, not spare in the sense that the Honourable Pandit means, 
that this might be taken away and nobody would notice their loss, not 
spare in the sense that we have bought them and thrown away public 
money, but spare in the sense that they are a reserve against what we are 
going to load to-morrow. In 3 months of last year when .traffic was slack 
we had practically continuously as many as 3,000 wagons. Now, we get 
down to the point. You can call it a reserve if you like. What I told 
the Agricultural Commission was this. I had put before me by the Agri- 
cultural Commission a very serious complaint from somebody in the 
United Provinces on shortage of wagons. From the wording of that docu- 
ment,*^ was perfectly certain that it was a resuscitation of an old com- 
plaint dating back from some years before. I said to the Royal Commis- 
sion that that complaint was out of date. It may have applied to the 
,yea& 1919, 1920 or 1921 but it does not apply now and to strengthen my 
argument I said the figures of wagons available at the moment were 30,000 
and they had been so for the last three months. And I pointed ou^ that 
the complaint that they could not get wagons to load could not be justified. 
That was the essence of the evidence I gave before the Agricultural Com- 
mission. Now, Sir, as I have said just now, is it unreasonable for us to 
have a certain reserve of wagons for loading? We hear a great deal of 
efficiency in America. T have with me here a document issued by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics which gives certain figures relating to 
American railways. T would just like to read a short extract : 

“ The improvement in equipment condition, in combination with the increased 
capacity of the plant and a more efficient basis of operation, put the carriers in the 
position of having at all times during 1925 a surplus or reserve amount of equipment 
sufficient to guarantee that, whatever further traffic was offered, the increase could 
and would be handled with corresponding effectiveness. Impressive proof of this 
is furnished by statistical compilations of the Car Service Di\ision, relating to number 
of stores locomotives and surplus freight cars in good condition throughout the year 
1925. Beginning with a total of 4,849 stored locomotives on January 1st, and ending 
the year with 5,166, at no time during the twelve months did the railways have 
less than 4,208 locomotives in reserve, while from April to August the reserve ran 
consistently ahpvc 6,000. ” 

These are the railways of America: the pamphlet goes on: 

“ Similarly, the year opened with 266,252 surplus freight cars in good physical 
condition and closed with 267,739. The minimum number of reserve cars reported 
during the year was 104,000 while the maximum was 345,000. ” 

Now, Sir, if America with its efficient railways finds it advisable from 
the business point of view to have a reserve stock of these dimensions, 
iS; i&'extravagan-t, is it throwing away public money that we should have 
either 5,000 or 30,000 Va^ons in excess of our actual requirements? 

Mrv A. lUng&swamy Iyengar: Is this a reserve or a surplus? 
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Sir Olement Hindley: I am perfectly willing to call it either a reserve 
or a surplus. It is a matter of language. But actually these wagons are 
in reserve against the incidence of railway traffic. 

(At this stage there were several attempts at interruption from Honour- 
able Members.) 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has made it clear more than 
once tha^t he -is not willing to answer questions 

Sir Clement Hindley: Honourable Members will, I .think, probably 
agree with me that in order to prevent serious complaints from the publio 
that we do not provide wagons in sufficient numbers, it is necessary to 
have some reserve. Now the question at issue between myself and the 
Honourable Pandit is as to what the size of that reserve should be. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I do not admit that it is a reserve at all. 

Sir Olement Hindley: I have just said it is a matter of language. The 
Honourable Pandit may not admit that it is a reserve. Anyhow I can 
perhaps be permitted to have my opinion .that it is a reserve. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I am only referring to Mr. Parsons' statement 
that it is not a reserve- 

Sir Olement Hindley « If it is not a reserve, I do not know what is. 
The Honourable Pandit does not, T think, claim to be an expert on railway 
management. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I am an expert, when the facts are before me. 

Sir Olement Hindley: Am I to take it, Sir, that the Honourable Pandit 
really knows what the reserve on Indian railways ought to be? 

(Several Honourable Members tried to interrupt at this stage.) 

Mr. President: I would ask the Honourable Members not .to interrupt 
the Honourable Member- He cannot go on with his speech with the fire 
of these interruptions. (An Honourable Member : “ He cannot object 
to laughter.”) 

Sir Olement Hindley: I have no objection to good-tempered criticism or 
to laughter. I want to be allowed to pursue my line of thought. Now, 
Sir, the size of this reserve is the real matter at issue. Does the Honour- 
able Pandit profess to know what the size of this reserve should be? I 
frankly confess — I make no bones about it — this is a matter with which 
we must experiment and I would rather have a slightly larger reserve than 
is really necessary than one which is not sufficient to meet all demands. 
The House can express its opinion on this when it comes to vote. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Does the Honourable Member expect me to 
answer his question? I do not pretend to know what the size of the 
reserve should be. What I rely upon is the Honourable Mr. Parsons' reply 
in which he does not say that i.t was a reserve and accounts for it in other 
ways. 

Sir Olement Hindley: Sir, the wagons are there for anybody to see 
and I would claim that whatever wagons we have ordered during the last 
few years have not been a' waste of public money. The present position 
is, as I have shown, that we have a reasonable reserve and I do not think 
that this House is in a position to challenge the opinion of its expert officers 
on railway management in regard to what the size of the reserve of wagons 
ought to be. If they wish to express their deep sense of the wrong wo 
have done in the, purchase of these wagons, of course they are entitled to 
jjive. their, vote jba that sense,* but as an expert,, with a special privilege of 

o 
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being able to speak to this Honourable House, I would say that the opinions 
of the Railway Board on this subject are worthy of hearing. 

Now, Sir, I do not think it is necessary for me to go into the vexed 
question of the wagon industry. I could not help thinking, when the 
Honourable Pandit Motilal, having exhausted his thunderbolts and his 
lightnings at me and my colleagues, came down to the somewhat plaintive 
cry about the*Indian wagon industry, what all this is about. ^1 do not 
think he really thought that I had thrown away 15 erores of public money. 
I think he was working up to the Indian wagon industry. Now, Sir, what 
would he expect us to do when we found that for this year at any rate 
it would be waste of public money if we bought any more wagons. Does 
he 0xpect me to say nothing about this and order more wagons? It would 
be a very easy thing to do- Nobody would have heard anything about it 
and I should have sat down here and nobody would think that this is the 
sort of yarn that the Honourable Pandit would like us to believe. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : You will not say it until there is another Agricul- 
tural Commission. 

The Honourable Sir Clement Hindley : I do not know whether the Hon- 
ourable Pandit wants to make a second speech fiow, but perhaps he may 
find an opportunity later. I w r ant to know in view of this indictment 
whether it was my duty to buy more wagons to feed the Indian wagon- 
building industry, or whether it was right for us to make the matter public 
and say 1 we do not now think we need to buy any more wagons? Which 
was the right thing for us to do? Am I to be abused, Sir, in this whole- 
sale fashion because I have put the facts forward and because I have 
said that now is not the time to buy any more wagons? That seems to 
be an extraordinary position for a public servant to be in here. Here I 
say you can save yourselves the money which would otherwise go into 
the pockets of the Indian wagon -building industry. But I suppose, Sir, 
it is their privilege that public servants should be abused. But that is 
the positipn as I see it. The Honourable Pandit knows perfectly well what 
has happened because we have made the matter public as soon as we found 
that it would not be necessary to buy any more wagons this year. We 
put the matter frankly before the Indian wagon -building firms; we had 
discussions with them and we made certain offers to them, which they 
in one instance refused. I submit that Government have gone the whole 
length they could go in that respect, and it is not really for this House to 
abuse us because we decided not to place orders for wagons that were not 
required. 

On the subject of the Haven Committee’s Report, Sir, I could speak 
at some length. The principal point that has been brought up against us — 
and there I believe it has been recognized generally that we have made, I 
do not like to say honest, because I think Honourable Members opposite 
think that we have no honesty in us at all — but we have made a simple 
effort perhaps to put matters right in our workshops. 

Mr. President: I do not desire to interrupt the Honourable Member 
but I would like to know whether he is going to be long? 

The Honourable Sir Clement Hindley: No, Sir, I will sit down directly. 

I only want to say this, that if Honourable Members will study with any 
care '|f*a£ document, instead of only reading pages 81 and 82, which Mr. 
Chetj^bas drawn their attention to, they will see that there is rather more 
in itt|Sm an Accusation that we have been throwing stores about the place, 
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"writing .them off and then declaring a faked surplus. And, Sir, if I may 
tise so strong a word, I would- say that it is merely childish to take one 
page out of a book and make an indictment upon that. There is any 
amount of evidence in that book to show that what has been referred to 
there in regard to stores is a matter of store-keeping and book-keeping, and 
does not cannote any serious waste or loss of stores. I only want to say, 
Sir, that that matter of the ator e-keeping and book-keeping in regard to 
stores being very carefully examined now by our expert accountant 
officers and we have hopes of putting these matters on a completely satis- 
factory footing. I want to. answer merely the accusation of Mr. Chetty 
and others that there is anything in that book which says that we have 
wantonly thrown away or lost public stores. 

- Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I would just like to know one fact from the Hon- 
ourable Member, because I may not have the opportunity again of asking 
him this question. Would he kindly tell the House within what period 
these 30,000 wagons were bought? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: And where? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I shall try to get that information 
by the time the House re-assembles. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes 
Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, is there any quorum in the House? 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): May I inquire why 
the Government Members are absent from the House? 

(An Honourable Member : “We have got a quorum and we can 
proceed.”) 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly : Sir, the following message has been received 
from the Secretary of the Council of State : 

“ I am directed to inform you that the Bill further to amend the Societies Regis- 
tration Act, 1860, for certain purposes, which was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
tit its meeting held on the 15th February, 1927, was passed by the Council of State 
at its meeting on the 22nd February, 1927, with the following amendments : 

In clause 2 — 

(1) before the words * In section 20 * the words 4 In the preamble to and * were 

inserted $ 

(2) the letter and brackets 4 («) the word 4 and ’, and the whole of sub-clause 

(6) were omitted. 

2. The Council of State requests the concurrence of the Legislative Assembly m 
•the amendments.’* * 

Sir, I lay on the table the Bill as amended by the Council of State. 

o 2 
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Expenditure from lievenue • 

Demand No. 1. — Railway Board. - 

Mr. President: The House will now resume discussion qn the motion 
moved by Sir Charles Innes and the amendment proposed by Mr. $rinivasa- 
Iyengar. 

Sir Purshotamd&s Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, I rise to support the amendment before the House, and 
l can assure the Treasury Benches that I take as serious a view of the 
motion before the House as they themselves take. I feel that no Legislature 
can pass such a serious motion of censure on a department of the Govern* 
ment unless they mean in every sense all that such a motion can imply. 
Sir, in the last two years motions of similar nature were, I understand, 
considered and passed by the Assemblies of those days. But this motion, 
Sir, at this time has a particular significance, and I think this side of the 
House has a special reason to press that this motion be carried. Why I 
say this is that I was more than surprised to hear from my Honourable 
friend the Commerce Member that the last two conditions of the conven- 
tion resolution regarding Indianisation and stores were not a part of the 
convention. Technically, I may concede that the Commerce Member is 
correct, but I am sure that he will bear me out when I say that to all 
intents and purposes Sir Charles Innes promised us, the non-officials who 
were a party to that convention, that Government would try their level 
best and carry out those two conditions also, although not embodied in the 
first part of the convention. Sir, the three years of the convention will 
be over next September. Sir Charles Innes himself said the other day 
that he would be prepared, if the Assembly wished, 'to revise the convention. 
May I ask if Government have played their part in the convention? And 
when replying let him bear in mind that they have failed to carry out the 
virtual promise given by Sir Charles Innes that Government would at the 
earliest opportunity try and put an Indian on to the Railway Board. It is 
not, Sir, a question of one or two Indians on the Railway Board. We 
are longing for the day when the Railway Board will have all Indians on 
it (Hear, hear). Now if you do not make a beginning now, and you have 
not made a beginning in the last three years despite the additional part 
of the convention Resolution, may I ask, if it is the intention of Sir Charles 
Innes and the Government of India that it should take a century before the 
Railway Board is fully Indianised. The day is past, Sir, when we can 
justifiably be told that there are not Indians capable of occupying those 
positions. It will carry no weight on this side of the House, it will carry 
no weight with the country, and I think that Government simply make 
themselves ridiculous by advancing arguments of that nature. That is why 
in 1924 we felt that if Government made a beginning with one or two 
appointments when the first opportunity arose, the country may be satisfied 
In three years* time Government have made no beginning at all. There was 
an encouraging sign when Sir Basil Blackett said that the scales would be 
definitely, weighted in favour of an Indian when there was a vacancy, and, 
the way .the vacancy of the Financial Commissioner was filled may well 
make any one despair. I feel, Sir, that the Government of India in the 
Coipmerce Department have themselves, to thank if this side of the House 
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insists that a severe cqnsure of this nature should be repeated from year 
to year for the reason that the Government of India in the Commerce 
Department have failed to carry out what was a virtual promise by the 
Honourable Member — and the opportunity, Sir, occurred last year and 
was deliberately allowed to go past us. 

V 

Sir, I would have rested content with only these observations explaining 
my reasons for supporting this motion, but Sir Charles Innes yesterday in 
the course of his reply on the general debate named the Acworth Committee 
on which it was my privilege and what I now regard as my proud privilege 
to have been associated with those three distinguished Britishers who were 
brought out) to report on the Indian railways. I, Sir, was anxious to rise 
immediately to correct what I thought was a misstatement by the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member. But lately, Sir, the Honourable Members 
on the Government Benches seem to have made up their minds not to give 
way when anybody on this: side of the House wishes to correct them in a 
wrong and misleading statement or even to make a personal explanation. 
That is the reason, Sir, why I wish to ask for your indulgence for a few 
minutes to refer to one or two of the subjects which have been discussed this 
morning in the House with much heat and with considerable sighs on either 
side of the House. Sir Charles Innes, Sir, relied on the Report of the 
Acworth Committee for the purchase of wagons which are now said to be 
surplus wagons. May I ask the Commerce Member, Sir, to quote me any 
port of the Report of the Acworth Committee containing a recommendation 
regarding increased rolling stock being purchased? What I believe the 
Commerce Member has in mind is that the Acworth Committee said that 
enough funds were not supplied or earmarked by the Government of 
India to the Railways of India for the purpose of repairs and renewals to the 
railway plant and arrears of some. But, Sir, that did not by any means 
imply that the Acworth Committee said that you must buy more wagons 
or more locomotives or for the matter of that more of any particular plant 
necessary to run our railways. The Bengal Chamber, Sir, in that year 
1920-21, when the Acworth Committee was sitting, actually passed a reso- 
lution and asked the Government of India to cal! upon — those were the 
words used by the Bengal Chamber — to call upon the Acworth Committee 
to submit an ad interim Report. The Acworth Committee, when that resolu- 
tion was passed on to them by the Government of India in the Finance 
Department, pointed out that the terms of reference to them did not call 
upon them to look into defects in various parts of the railway administra- 
tion but they were to advise about — and I now quote, Sir, from paragraph 
14 of that Report : 

41 (A) management whether directly by the State or by Companies in England or 
in India, 

(B) the constitution, status and functions of the Government organ of administrative 
control, 

(C) finance and financial control, 

(D) the relation between the railways and their customers, 

(E) miscellaneous cognate questions.** 

The Acworth Committee cannot possibly therefore be relied upon by either 
the Commerce Member or the Chief Commissioner for Railways for either 
the surplus of wagons or a surplus of anything else that may to-day be dis- 
covered by them. I feel, however, Sir, that I would very muoh be inclined 
"to agree with the Commerce Member when he pleaded before the nouse 
yesterday that those who have to do constructive work cannot do it without 
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a few mistakes. I fully agree with and sympathise with that, and as a 
merchant I myself am wide-awake to the fact that I rarely do any sort. of 
constructive work unless I make a few mistakes. But the question is 
were these particular mistakes in ordinary course of business or was there 
any neglect in what is now being discovered and admitted by the Railway 
Board as mistakes. I will here, Sir, remind my Honourable fiends on 
the other side of another Committee to which none of the members on the 
other side has referred, and that, Sir, is the Inchcape Committee. The 
Inchcape Committee which reported in March 1923 pointed out, Sir, — and 
I am now referring to page 74 of their report under the head * ‘Locomotives" 
this : I will only read a few lines : 

11 It will be observed that it is proposed in 1923-24 to replace by new engines no 
less tlmn 405 locomotives in 1923-24, out of a total stock of 8,136, which is equivalent 
to renewing on a 20 years life basis. We regard this as excessive.” 

In the next paragraph again they say ; 

“ It is clear, therefore, that there is a large surplus stock of locomotives on the 
North-Western Railway.” 

Then again under "Carriage and Wagon Stock" they say: 

“ The provision for the renewal of coaching stock does not call for special comment, 
but with regard to freight stock the expenditure on the North-Western and Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railways should, we think, be largely curtailed.” 

Under "Miscellaneous Vehicles" they say: 

“ We think it is evident that the proposed provision for the two railways named 
is excessive and should be drastically curtailed.” 

Further on page 69 they say : 

“ With regard to goods stock the maximum tonnage conveyed in any year subse- 
quent to 191o-14 was only 8*8 per cent, in excess of the tonnage conveyed in that 
year, whereas the stock of wagons has increased by 21 per cent. Further, large orders 
have been placed for additional goods vehicles in 1922-23 and additional orders are 
contemplated for 1923-24 although no great increase in traffic is anticipated.” 

I venture to ask how many wagons and locomotives were bought after 
the Inchcape Committee reported? My Honourable friend from Agra, 
Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, yesterday in the course of his speech pointedly 
asked for similar figures. I expected the Commerce Member in the course 
of his reply yesterday to supply my friend Mr. Kunzru with some figures. 
But these figures have still to come from Government. In the meantime, 
I have been able to look up a few figures which I would very much like 
the Railway Department to explain before the House votes on this motion. 
I have culled these figures from Railway Administration Reports of respect 
tive years. In 1923-24 the net additions to locomotives was 168. This 
was after what the Inchcape Committee reported. The net additions to 
wagons was 6,238. In 1924-25 locomotives on order were 207, locomotives 
placed on the line were 137, wagons on order 9,951 and wagons placed on 
the line were 4,885. In 1925-26 locomotives on order were 208, those 
placed on the line 179, wagons on order 12,246, and those placed on the 
lkie were 7,725, These are big figures after the warning of the Inchcape 
Qommittee and need the fullest explanation if the Railway Board wish to 
escape from 4>Ee charge of deliberately overlooking the unequivocal report 
in 192$. 
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The Chief Commissioner, Sir, asked whether what is called “excess” may 
not be regarded as a “reserve”, and that I think was particularly in connec- 
tion with the wagon question raised by the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
He asked the Honourable Pandit what was the reserve of wagons which the 
Indians Railways needed. Naturally the Honourable Pandit said “I am not 
in charge of the Railways of India and I cannot give a reply to it.” The 
Chief Commissioner then confessed that he -himself could not say what the 
reserve should be. May I ask him whether any of the Committees which 
have reported till now did say that India should have a reserve and if so what 
is the percentage of reserve of wagons or locomotives which any of these 
Committees have recommended? I am particularly fortified in making this 
enquiry because I know that on the Tnchcape Committee we had the benefit 
of the advice of a very leading official of one of the English Railways, Mr. J. 
Milne, and all the calculations embodied in the report were based on 
methods and on calculations which were absolutely up to date even in the 
West till 1923. It therefore strikes me as a little shifting of the ground 
for the Railway Board to say that what we ordinarily call here as surplus 
wagons may bo regarded as a reserve of wagon capacity for the Indian Rail- 
ways. 

Even granting that the Railway Board are not guilty of neglect regarding 
the surpluses under reference, can this debate of to-day not be laid at the 
door of the tendency of the Railway Board not to take into their confidence 
the two Committees which are 'attached to that Department? Why was- 
the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, Sir, not appraised of all 
this last year and this year? And if they were, we would like to know 
what that Committee said regarding the position which we are discussing 
so exhaustively and with so much heat in the House. I see my friend 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta shakes his head, by which I infer that it never was 
brought before the Railway Finance Committee. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Not this time. 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: There was no Standing Finance Committee in- 
existence at the time I was able to put it forward. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdaa: I take it that there 
Fmance Committee in existence till last September I 
for a reply. 


was a Standing 
will again give way 


Mr -*- **• Parsons: You asked a question and I am sure you will give 

way. There was certainly a Standing Finance Committee until the end of 
last Session ; but negotiations with the wagon building firms were then 
going on and there was nothing which, without prejudicing the interests of 
those firms, I could have made public. 

11 ^ r " M. Mehta: May I inform the House that the question of 

mittee 8t °° k WM es P eoiall y excluded before the Standing Finance Com- 

hv , T ^ aku ^ as : H this item was excluded from discussion 

Committee o f this House which was appointed for the purpose of 

HL, d e8 J det f !*• i4 does not lie in the “ outh °f 

!Sl Partm ? to K 6 * «P and say that these are highly teSh£ 
mattere and cannot be understood by this House. nmc 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The only reason why thj|| was excluded from the 
present Standing finance Committee was that the previous Standing 
Finance Committee had dealt with the rolling stock programme for which 
money was going to be asked in this Budget. That was the sole reason 
And there was no idea of keeping the matter away from the Standing 
Finance Committee. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I understand that my friend Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta was a member of the previous Standing Finance Com- 
mittee also. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I was in the walk-out at that time. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I feel, Sir, that the Bailway Department 
had {jood reason to infer or to suspect that this niatter would be discussed 
m the House and they should have taken the Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways into their confidence before the Railway Budget was presented 
to the House. If, as Mr. Parsons says, there was no time, all that can be 
said is that it is a peculiarly unfortunate coincidence that the Committee 
appointed by this House could not go into this matter and satisfy them- 
selves that the explanation now given to the House was satisfactory. 

But I saw the Honourable Sir Charles Innes speaking with great feeling 
yesterday, regarding certain Members on this side of the House who made 
obvious inferences which I suggest to Sir Charles Innes he himself would 
have made if he was a Member on this side of the House without the in- 
formation that he possesses in virtue of his office on the other side of the 
House.* Members who see and hear piecemeal all the things we have read 
of till now have, after all, some capacity to think. They put two and two 
together and have very frankly ventilated their views that after all may not 
this be the result of a scheme for providing more orders in England. I do 
not wish, nor, I am sure, will any Member either wish to close his mind 
to any further grounds that may be urged on the other side; but I do not 
think that it lies, Sir, either with the officers of the Railway Department 
or the Honourable Sir Charles Innes to say to anybody who frankly ex- 
presses his opinion on this score, basing it on the obvious inference which 
he is compelled to draw, that he is unjustified in making the inference. He 
may be proved ultimately to be rash in making such an inference, but he 
is prima facie justified in making it. Does it lie with Sir Charles Innes 
to take such a Member to task? On this side of the House suspicion is in- 
creasing regarding certain methods, which are followed by some depart- 
ments of the Government of India, which are believed to be not in the best 
interests of India. I submit that the other side of the House had best look 
into their own shortcomings in not taking Members on this side of the 
House into their confidence. No one on this side of the House enjoys 
having, to run down any officer of the Government of India. 

Lieut.-Golonel H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Question. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: My friend Colonel Gidney may question 
it, but I am sure of it because I have been talking about this matter with 
Members. since two days. I can assure Colonel Gidney that he is not the 
onjy man .that can appreciate good work done. The whole question is. is 
toe good work something that is tangible and that serves the interests o{ 
toe tax-payer. As soon as you can afford Members on this side bf the 
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House any proof of it tbpre will be Members springing up from this side of 
the House to congratulate the Railway Board more than Colonel Gidney 
can do. 

It is with a heavy heart, but with just conviction that I say that the 
Commerce Department have deserved this vote which this side of the 
'House wish to see passed. Sir Charles Innes and his department have not 
carried out the modest moral undertaking which they gave to non-official 
Members at the time of the railway convention that the first available seat 
on the Railway Board will as far as possible be made available to an 
Indian. It may be that that was no part of the convention which Govern- 
ment Members accepted officially, but to all intents and purposes we were 
told later that every time a seat was available on the Railway Board the 
scales would be weighted in favour of an Indian with equal qualifications as 
a European. No Indian would ever be available unless this side of the 
House pressed the claims of Indians year in and year out, and that is what 
this side of the House is determined to do. 

Regarding the other question of surplus stores, wagons and locomotives, 
I am sure that everyone here has still an open mind and would like more 
information put before the House in order that Sir Clement Hindley may 
prove that he does not deserve the strong terms which have been used this 
morning. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Sir, I rise at this point because I find myself 

3 p.m. j? C ^ si ?f ra ^? difficulty. The speech of my Honourable friend, 
iandit Motilai Nehru, has left me in somewhat of a dilemma 
because I feel that there are points upon which I would like to give my vote 
and yet I am asked to vote on the large issue of cutting down the whole 
of the supplies. The gentlemanly attributes of the Pandit are well known 
to the House, and he has shown that he is very much more civilised than 
I am, because while he proposes to knock his victim on the head with one 
blow, I desire to tear him to bits and to kill him bv inches. In asking me 
and my colleagues here to vote on the question of the omission of the whole 
vote, I feel that we cannot go with him, but had the attention of the 
House been concentrated on some of the points which he raised in his 
speech, I feel that possibly some of us might have voted along with him. 

On this question of wagon shortage I felt that the Pandit had made on 
my mind a very good impression, but Sir Clement Hindley 's explanation 
satisfied me to some extent. I am however still left in a quandary. It 
seems to me that the Indian wagon industry has had some sort of pledge 
from the authorities of the Eailway Board; and if not exactly a pledge, a 
good deal of encouragement. I presume the Eaiwlay Board gave that en- 
couragement to the Indian wagon industry as one of ‘the methods by whioh 
ley hoped to get over the question of the shortage of wagons which was 
of great moment at the time. As Sir Clement Hindley has explained, the 
methods adopted to speed up traffic proved so successful that the question 
of increasing the supply of wagons is no longer necessary. I would like to 
know from Sir Clement Hindley exactly what the annual replacements are 
likely to be when he has fulfilled the whole of his programme of improving 
facilities for traffic and the supply which he gets from those means hap 
been incorporated into his ordinary programme. What would then he the 
supply of wagons required per annum by railways, and will the Indian 
*Wagon industry then have sufficient work to do? 
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As I have said, however, I feel that the motion before the House at the 
moment is one .to which I cannot lend support. I believe that in putting 
forward a motion of this nature we are going back to yesterday and opening 
out once more a general discussion on the Railway Budget instead of en- 
deavouring to concentrate the attention of the House on points of policy 
which we desire to criticise and on which the vote of the House would be 
an important factor. For that reason I myself have an amendment down 
for discussion later on a point of policy. On this occasion I must however 
vote against the motion of my friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise* 
to support the motion moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar. It was said by one Honourable Member from this side of the 
House that it is ridiculous for us to omit Demands like this altogether, by 
which we eneouarge the Government of India to exercise their powers of 
certification too often. Well, Sir, on the face of it it does look ridiculous, 
but what are we to do ? Has the Government of India during the last three 
or four years shown any regard for the opinions and sentiments of the 
people of India with reference to the administration of the Railways or with 
regard to the general policy of the Government of India? If they are in 
the habit of continuously disregarding the wishes of this side of the House 
and of the general feelings of the community, what are we to do, but to 
record our censure of and our dissatisfaction with their policy in as strong 
terms as we possibly can? That, I submit, is the reason for the course we 
are adopting on this side of the House and I may at once say that the Rail- 
way Department of the Government of India is the one department in regard 
to which every Indian feels the greatest possible humiliation and suffers 
under the sense of the greatest possible injustice. Next to the Army it 
is the one department of the Government of India which has been the cause 
of India being bled white. We have suffered enormous losses from the 
railway policy of the Government of India ever since railways were first 
started in this country, and that chapter has not been closed even to-day. 
I find, Sir, that one of the most moderate politicians in this country, the 
Honourable Sir D. E. Wacha, some years back, even before this Reforms 
Act, recorded his verdict on the railway policy of the Government of India 
in strong language, which to the present moment remains good. I do not 
propose to read a long extract, but I do propose to read two brief extracts 
from his writings. He said : 

“ At the very outset we cannot help remarking that the breathless pace at which 
capital, like water, has been expended during the last few years, at the behest of 
t.b© interested Chambers of Commerce, is not only inordinate but most improvident. 
The entire railway policy of the Government, specially in its financial aspect, demands 
the most searching investigation by an impartial tribunal of experts wholly independent 
of influence at Calcutta and Whitehall.” 

Then, Sir, he goes on further: 

M The worst and most inexcusable feature of Indian railway policy is the supreme 
indifference and neglect of the authorities to the crying wants and .wishes of the 
Indian public — those vast millions of f the population who travel about 36 miles in a 

r r and who now contribute the largest portion of the coaching traffic amounting 
13 crores rupees per annum. The interests of the European mercantile community 
are, deemed of paramount importance while those of the Indian population at large 
hftve been uniformly held of secondary importance, if at all. At the beck and nod 
tike former, with their screanjing organs of opinion behind, the Government readily 
Ijttnd millions like water on railways without # an ultimate thought of the tax-payers 
and file return such capital would give. It is the greatest blot on Indian railway 
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Administration that it ignore^ the interests of the permanent population and is eager 
to satisfy first the cry of the Interested and migratory European merchant. No private 
railway enterprise would spend such enormous sums of money and no proprietary 
body, however rich and influential, would tolerate in any part of the civilised world,, 
the loans after loans ’* 

and so on. And he sums up in one sentence, which I submit is still the 
sharacteristic of the railway policy of the Government of India : 

“ It is a dismal tale, the history of Indian railway finance from first to last.” 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: What is the date of that book? 

Lala Lajp&t Rai: Some years ago, before the Iteform day§, but I have 
read this in order to show that the railway administration of India has 
not improved a bit since that — since one of the greatest moderate poli- 
ticians of this country (Sir D. E. Wacha), than whom no one understood 
the finances of this country better, and than whom there was no greater 
authority either on railway finances or the general finances of India, 
deliberately mada the observations referred to by me. 

Several points have been raised by Pandit Motilaf Nehru in his severe 
indictment of the railway policy of this Government, and the indictment 
which he has made is well grounded on facts. I may state at once, 
and I weigh my words, and I say it with the greatest sense of respon- 
sibility, that the railway administration of India is not carried on in 
the interests of this country. Look at it from whatever point of view, 
look at it from the point of view of the purchase of railway stores, look 
at it from the point of view of the travelling public, look at it from the 
point of view of the employees of the railway administration, from the 
point of view of labour; look at it from any point of view you like, you 
will find that the railway administration of this country is not being’ 
carried on in the best interests of the country. Firstly, it is carried on 
in the interests of foreign trade; secondly, it is carried on in the interests 
of the European mercantile community, as was said by Sir D. E. Wacha; 
and thirdly, it is carried on in the interests of the European and Anglo- 
Indian employees of the Bailway Department. We find, Sir, that Indians 
doing the same kind of duty,, performing the same functions, having 
the same responsibility, are differently paid, and paid very low salaries 
as compared with their Anglo-Indian and European colleagues doing* 
exactly the same kind of work. We find the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians on the different railways in India obtaining greater privileges 
in the matter of salaries, in the matter of leave allowances and other 
attractions, in the matter of living tand other conditions, than the Indian 
employees do. To the charge that was brought by my friend Pandit 
Motilal Nehru of incompetence, of negligence against the Bailway Board 
I add another, that of callousness to the human needs of the labouring 
population which works in the railways here. I submit, Sir, I was 
amazed and I was ^verry sorry to hear that a kind-hearted gentleman 
and an otherwise noble man should have stood up in this House 
yesterday to defend the policy of the Government in paying Rs. 9 and 
Rs. 10 a month to Indian workmen on the railways. In the 20th 
century to call labour a commodity to be sold and bought in the open 
market at the lowest prices available and to taunt the Honourable 
Member who was quoting figures from other countries to shew that labour 
was much better paid there that he paid his agricultural labourer even less, 

I submit is a thing than which there could be no greater proof Of the 
inhumanity of the system that prevails in India. To justify a wage of 
Rs. 9 or Rs. 10 a month for a man, probably a mari with a family, is, 
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I consider, a thing which is absolutely indefensible and which would 
not be tolerated in any part of the world except India, where the people 
of the country are absolutely voiceless and helpless in the management 
of their affairs. Sir, my friend Mr. T. Prakasam was quoting figures 
from the budgets of other countries pointing out the proportion of the 
maximum salaries and the minimum salaries which were paid on the 
railways in those countries, and what was the reply from the official 
Benches? One Honourable Member interrupted and said that he should 
also quote the mileage of railways which the officials in other countries 
were looking after implying thereby that salaries were determined by 
mileages. He evidently thought we had not studied the mileages of 
the railways of the world. There are countries, Sir, which have a greater 
railway mileage than India. Mr. Prakasam was comparing the 
minimum and maximum salaries paid to railway officials in the other 
* countries of the world to the corresponding figures relating to this country. 
But what has milea&e to do with human needs? Does mileage affect 
human needs? Are we not bound in decency to provide a livSlg wage 
for all who work on these railways. Are we to consider that 
because the agricultural labourers in some parts of this country get a 
wage of four or five annas a day which I do not admit, therefore a human 
Government, a civilized Government, an up-to-date Government is justi- 
fied in paying Rs. 9 or Rs. 10 a month to the workmen on the railways 
•imply because they find a great number of them can be had at these 
salaries and there is competition between them? That only shows the 
utter helplessness of the people, the economic helplessness and the misery 
of the people who have to accept this service even for Rs. 9 and Rs.«10 
a month, on which salary they have perhaps to maintain a family of 
four or five. What is thiB but sweating and sweating of a most revolt- 
ing nature? I submit that is & very serious, charge. I expected my 
Honourable friend to say he was sorry for it, but he never said so. It 
may be that perhaps he cannot immediately improve tlieir position, cannot 
grant a salary much higher immediately because it will involve a very 
large amount of money, but I expected some word of sympathy from 
him for these unfortunate people who have to work and live within 
that salary. That word of sympathy never came from the other side. 
It is ‘all very well for my friends to say that we should not encourage 
these strikes and these labour troubles which interfere with the admi- 
nistration of railways, but they forget that wo are human, we cannot 
help looking at these things from, the human point of view. While we 
admit that the Honourable Member cannot grant an increase to Rs. 30 
at once as proposed by my Honourable friend Mr. Jogiah, he should 
have said he would try to improve the condition of these workmen 
and look into their wages to some extent; but no word of sympathy 
came from those Benches at all. We tare being rebuked from day to 
day for .moving motions which make us look ridiculous according to tnem 
in the eyes of the public, but I submit this is a question upon which 
there is a. clash of opinion and there is a clash of interests also. We 
can well understand the interests of the Honourable gentlemen on the 
*other side. We need* not question their motives. Interests are so 
strong in this world that they affect our judgment and our characters even 
without motives being* consciously bad. Sir, it is not a question of 
natives, it is a question of interests — their interest and our interest, 
^^em interest and the interest Of the Indian public and the Indian wage* 
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earner clash. We are bound to voice our interest ever), though it may; 
take us centuries to have our voice heard by the authorities that be. 
We must go on hammering from year to year until we get the power 
to have these grievances redressed. 

Sir, the Indian Eailway administration is the greatest white elephant 
that the Indian tax-payer has to maintain from year to year. The con- 
vention* has not improved matters to any appreciable extent. It has not 
been a success so far. 1 admit that in certain, respects the administra- 
tion of the railways has improved. I admit that the attitude of Indian 
economists towards the railways, which they looked upon unfavourably, 
has to be changed because everyone wants to travel by railway and it 
is cheaper. But at the same time when we compare these railways with 
the railways on the Continent or with the railways in the United States 
or Canada, <and when we compare the salaries that are enjoyed by the 
officials employed by the State in those railways as compared with the 
salaries of officials here in this country, we find what a great difference 
there is between the two. Sir, in India there is no proportion between 
the benefits conferred on the people and the comfort enjoyed by them 
and the salaries enjoyed by the highest railway officials. It has been 
insinuated that we shall have to go to the market for the most competent 
men because in this country there are no people who lare fit to become 
members of the Railway Board or who can adequately perform those 
duties. Sir, I repudiate that insinuation with the greatest emphasis that 
I can command. But even if we have to go to the open market of the 
world for getting expert knowledge or for recruiting those people whom 
we want in this country, will the Government of India allow us to go 
into the market of the world in order to fill the posts of the Civil Services? 
Where then is the question of the markets of the world? There is 
absolutely no question of such a thing. If it is to be assumed that the 
British alone can administer this country in the best interests of the 
country, and that la certain proportion of the higher services of India must 
be British employed on their own terms, then there is no question of 
choice or market price. If the British force the services of their people 
on us, force us to employ them at such exorbitant prices as do not 
prevail anywhere else in the world — which are in fact not only 3 or 4 
times but ten times as high as those given to corresponding officers in 
other civilised countries — I submit it is not a question of buying or 
selling in the market. It is a question of forcing us to accept their 
own price, their own valuation; and so long as we are forced to do this, 
we are bound to raise our voice in protest against invidious distinctions 
and unnatural preferments. Sir, in the matter of the recruitment to 
Indian services we want to occupy the same position in our country as 
other people do in theirs. The claim of my countrymen that at least 
one member of the Railway Board should be an Indian is not an exorbit- 
ant claim. Sir Purshotamdias Thakurdas says — and I endorse what 
says — that our aspiration is that every member of the Railway Board shoulcl 
be an Indian; because it is only an Indian and an Indian alone wh 6 
can safeguard the interests of the Indian people, the Indian nation and 
the Indian wage-earner. Others cannot do that/, however angelic,, however 
saintly they may be. Their interests are different from ours;, and that 
has been distinctly shown by the charges that have been brought by 
this side of the House against the railway administration, especially !>v 
my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru. It is not a question of 
reserves *and surpluses fet all. It is a question of the point of yjew from 
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which yon must look at the thing. The question is whether the railway 
"policy of the Government of India shall be determined in the interests of 
India and Indians or in the interests of Britain and the British. If you 
-are going to invest the taxpayer’s money in sueh surpluses and reserves, 
I do not know where you might go. Surpluses can be created to any 
-extent and paid by loans whenever the interests of British trade ‘demand 
it. No case has been made out for surpluses and reserves. I listened 
with great respect to the speech made by the Honourable Sir Clement 
Hindley but I am sorry to say I was not convinced by the arguments 
or the facts * adduced by him in his defence. The indictment made 
✓against the Railway Board from these Benches is perfectly justified. It 
is based on the past history of the railway administration in India, it 
is biased on the present policy of the railway administration in India, 
(and 9 it is based on its future prospects also. There is no prospect of 
.any reforms being introduced into the railway administration in India 
unless the Government of India makes up its mind freely to introduce 
the Indian element much more than it has done so far. ^ 

One word more, Sir, before I sit down. We shall not ber aatisfied 
if one Indian member, is taken on the Railway Board and taken from 
the service itself- It may of course be said that we are clamouring! here 
for posts- We are not; but even if we were, what does that matter? 
-How can people who are themselves clamouring for posts and for high 
salaries charge us with sordid motives? After all, we are human. We 
shall not be satisfied, and the Indian public will not be satisfied unless 
the Government employs some men from the public life of this country 
who are as well versed in railway affairs as members of the Railway Board- 
We do not want men to be promoted from the lower ranks of the service 
into high positions on the Railway Board because, unfortunately circum- 
stanced as they are, they will not be in a position, by the force of habits 
and environments and by the force of circumstances, to look after the 
interests of India so well as public men who move in the public life of 
India will do- I do not admit that the public life of this country is 
so absolutely poor in talent as not to be able to furnish one or two mem- 
bers for the Railway Board. I admit we may have to go with caution- 
jWt^have no objection to foreign experts being employed in technical de- 
partments, where they can #uide us, instruct us and help us ; but I do con- 
tend that in the administrative line our men can do as well as Englishmen. 
I do not say I myself can but there are others who can do even better. I 
therefore think, Sir, that this stock argument advanced from day to 
day, and from hour to hour that there are no Indians fit for these ad- 
ministrative posts, should be discontinued. People on the other side 
ought not to put forward this stock argument with any pride. How 
can they say that after 200 years of British rule in this country, the 
people of the country lare so absolutely devoid of ability, so incapable of 
learning anything, so absolutely poor in talent, that they cannot supply 
one man to sit t on the Railway Board, to look after the interests of 
India and to help in the management of Indian Railways- That would 
be a poor admission to make and it would be a grave and serious charge 
against British work in India- Sir, I am not one of those who believe 
'that British rule has been an unmixed evil- It has done good as well 
<as evil, though on the whole no foreign rule can ever do much good. 
But at the same time the argument advanced that we must have the best 
'Ytteii and those best men are not available in India cannot be listened 
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#o* It certainly does not add to the pleasantness oi our relations and 
it does not help us in any way. They say that their motives are the 
l>est. We may not question their motives out of courtesy ; but facts 
.are facts and they speak for themselves. After all they are human 
beings. And whene is a human being who is not swayed by self* 
interest and the interest of those near and dear to him? There may be ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but they can only be few and far between. I voice 
the sentiment of the whole country, of the vast population of my country- 
.men, when I say that the railway administration in this country is not 
being carried on in the best interests of the country. Sir, this is the one 
department where, on platforms, in railway carriages, in offices and in 
many other ways, every Indian feels and feels to the core, the marrow of 
his bones, that he is a slave, a subject to be ill-treated, to be insulted 
and to be humiliated by men whose position and status in life compared 
to his is nothing. He has to eat humble pie at every step. Be he 
a Raja or a Maharaja, be he a Member of the Assembly or of the Coun- 
cil of State, he has to eat humble pie before every Anglo-Indian or Eu- 
ropean,, however small and low-salaried he may be. It enters like 
steel iilto his very soul; and he can never forget this outstanding fact of 
his life- He sleeps with a sore heart, a heavy heart after having suffer- 
ed that humiliation; he curses the time and the moment when he allowed 
himself to be subjected to foreign rule. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, Lieut.-Ool. H. A. J. Gidney and others: 

I move that the question be now put. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, the increasing discontent on this part of 
the House is not subsiding. On the contrary, it . is rising and culminat- 

ing to an apex from year to year in consequence of the growing ineffi- 
ciency of the Railway Board. Three years ago we entered into a con- 
vention with the Honourable Member for Commerce and Industries- 
After prolonged negotiations a formula was reached and that is embodied in 
the Resolution which was unanimously passed by the last Legislative Assem- 
bly. Honourable Members on this side of the House, especially my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, regard it as a convention to which 
the Honourable Member for Commerce demurs- I do not regard it as 
a part of the convention hut I regard it as a part of the compact gp de 1 
by the Honourable Member with this side of the House, and I ask" him 
to say whether this was not a compact and a compromise upon which 
.the whole of the covenant was accepted by the members of the Railway 
Advisory Council and thereafter by the Legislative Assembly. Viewed 
in that light, whether you call it a covenant or a compact, an agreement 
or a compromise, there remains the fact that the Government pledged 
themselves to carry out this part of the Resolution as much as the rest 
of it, and I ask the Honourable Sir Charles Innes what he has done to 
. carry out that part of the Resolution. That is the main question. . The 
question is not whether it is a compact or a covenant but the question ir 
whether this part of the Resolution, which was a part, of the compro- 
mise arrived at after prolonged and deliberate consultation, accepted by 
the Government and passed by the unanimous vote of this House, has 
been or has not been fulfilled by the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber who presumably spoke on behalf of the Government and whose ]orot 
responsibility he pledged to the representatives of this House. That 
is the main question. 

Now, Sir, I ask another question and that is that this covenant ^ras 

run for at least three years. It was passed by the LegigUtiye Assem- 
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bly at its sitting on the 20th September 1924- In the first instance, as 
T’ have said, we were reluctant to pve a longer time and three years 
was fixed as the period for which it should run in the first instance- 
Those three years will shortly expire and I wish, therefore, to ask what 
th£ Honourable Member has done to make good his pledge given to this 
(House, which was to have been fulfilled long before the expiry of the 
‘three years? That is the question which Members on this side of the 
•House should, ask the Honourable the Commerce Member to answer and 
answer to the satisfaction of the representatives of the people here- We 
feel that thore has been a breach of good faith on the part of the occu- 
pants of the Treasury Benches- We feel that when this Resolution was 
passed we were clearly given to understand that every part of the Resolu- 
tion would be given effect to by the Government- And we now feel that, 
while the Government have had the plums of the bargain as it were, 
they have left the main portion of the Resolution, upon which we had 
been negotiating with the Government and withqut which we would not 
have recommended rest of the covenant, severely alone. There is, I 

submit, a strong feeling on the part of the Members of this sid# of the 
House- If that were all that would be enough, but there was a good 
deal more. The Honourable Member for Commerce knows too well the 
gross inefficiency of the Railway Board. Has he forgotten that scanda- 
lous contract which was given to Messrs. Spedding and Co* during the 
last Session of this Assembly? Has he forgotten the special Committee 
of the Railway Council that went into the question and condemned that 
contract as a contract which has cost this country lakhs of rupees? If 
I had time I would give you the details of that contract- 

Hr. President: You have. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: And what was the result? All that we were told 
was that it was a serious mistake made by the Railway Board in giving a long 
contract to a European firm in supersession of several longstanding Indian 
firms of sleeper suppliers. And that contract was given to a firm of really 
middlemen who entered into a contract with the Government for the 
supply of those sleepers and who pocketed the middlemen's profit which 
tne^Etailway Board knew they had no right to do. One department was 
selling and the other department was buying — that was the contract. 
“We went into the question", it was said, and “we will not do it again". 
My Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru has already referred to the 
coal contract scandal, but that is not all. We have this Raven Com- 
mittee’s Report and in the opening pages of that report we find writ large 
the strongest condemnation of the Railway Board and their management. 

In the very preface you will find that while in the Indian State Railways 
they employ a large number of men than are employed in England the 
payment made and the inefficiency shown by the Indian workshops are 
severely condemned. This report was published only last year. We were 
told, “we had nothing to conceal, nothing to disguise when this Committee 
was appointed". That may be so, but the fact remains that this report 
on the management of State Railway workshops is the severest condemna- 
tion of the Railway Board and an unanswerable impeachment of their in- 
efficiency. 

Then, Sir, we have, the question about the railway wagons.* The Hon- 
Clement Hindley' spoke with some feeling but- 1 am afraid he 
wfijhotit conviction, because the charge against the Railway Board 
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is that they have themselves admitted that there is a surplus of 30)000 
wagons which represents a capital expenditure of Be. 15 crores. The Hon- 
ourable Sir Clement Hindley quoted from an American publication, that 
there were also certain reserve wagons in America. But I should have 
been more interested to hear from the Honourable gentleman the percent- 
age of reserves in America and the percentage of reserves in India. 

Sir Olement Hindley: May I just reply, Sir? I believe it is 25 per cent, 
in America and something like 4 or 5 per cent, in India. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Well, of course, that is not so simple a question 
as the Honourable Sir Clement Hindley thinks. You have to go into the 
figures, you have to see the mileage run, you have to see whether these 
wagons are constantly employed and the other auxiliary questions con- 
nected with it. I am asking the Honourable the Chief Commissioner .for 
Railways to distinguish between reserves and surplus and I am sure of 
all persons — we laymen do not know — he as a technical man understands 
the difference between what is a reserve wagon and what is a surplus wagon. 
As I understand, surplus wagon means a wagon for which the railway 
have no use and which is supernumerary. # Now if you have got 30,000 
supernumerary wagons for which you have no use and which were lying 
idle three months before the time when you gave evidence before the Boval 
Commission, then I beg to submit that so much capital was lying idle 
and therefore unproductive and you have to show cause why you embarked 
on the purchase of such a large quantitv of surplus wagons for which you 
had no present use. Sir, you remember that before we adioumed for 
luncheon we were promised information, asked for by the Honourable 
Mr. Jinnah, as to when, to which T added as to where, these wagons were 
purchased and we were promised information after luncheon. It is well 
nisrh tea time. It is about 25 minutes to 4 and that information is not 
forthcoming. I venture to ask them once more to give us the informa- 
tion at this stage because we are suspicious that these superfluous wagons 
were purchased for the purpose of relieving unemplovment in England. I 
pause for a reply. That, I submit, is a feeling which is working in the 
minds of some of our people. You have been buving locomotives and- 
questions were asked last vear and the year before last. When vou .pur- 
chased locomotives in England, it had worked out to more than 15 or 20 
per cent, of the prices which were then ruling on the Continent and we 
asked you whv you purchased these and vou gave us the slock reply that 
these locomotives are standardised or a few words to that effect which 
convinced no one on this side of the House. These are the ouestions which* 
are naturallv amtating the minds of our people. Mv friends. Colonel 
Crawford and Mr. Cocke, while thev sympathised with us on this side of 
the House unon the merits of our grievances, said “yon can make a small 
cut and we shall walk into the lobbv with vou”. Sir, when whole cuts are 
made they are certified. When small cuts are made, thev are ignored. 
What are we to do? We have been making small cuts and T am not 
sure whether these cuts were not made in suite of the Honourable 
Mr. Oocke and Colonel Crawford's going over to the other side onpre^ous 
occasions. We, as T have said, are in a state of utter exasperation. What 
are we to do? Shall we take hammers in hand and in a hodv go for the 
members of the Railway Board or adopt the onlv constitutional means, 
ineffective and inefficient though it, may he. of recording our increasingly 
vehement, protest against the inefficiency of the Railway Board? Nothing 
else is left to us. t therefore submit that ^very Member in this House 
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must unite in supporting the motion because it is a motion upon which 
we feel and feel strongly that we must record our united and emphatic 
prptest. 

One word more and I have done. We have been told that Indians are 
not employed in the higher services of the railway because we cannot get 
technical men, men possessed of sufficient technical knowledge. But are 
the ministers of transport in other countries technical men? Are they 
not Parliamentarians possessed of administrative capacity sufficient to lay 
down the policy which technical men have to carry out? Well, Sir, 
it has been a stock argument by the occupants of the Treasury Benches. 
I, will give you one short example because it illustrates my point. Some 
five^ars back I asked the Honourable Member for Commerce, Sir Charles 
Inries, why this firm of Messrs. Thomas de la rue and Company were 
being paid large sums of money for making stamps in England, a great 
deal of which, when they came to this country, had to be destroyed because 
of their deterioration on account of climatic and other causes, and thp Hon- 
ourable Sir Charles Innes very nearly convinced me by saying that the 
climatic conditions of this country were against the production of stamps. 
Thereupon I put myself in communication with foreign countries and Ceylon 
and produced for his information a, very large number of stamps which had 
been locally manufactured and told him that those stamps were made 
locally and were of the very finest design in point of colour and every- 
thing else. My Honourable friend was still unconvinced. Thereupon I 
produced a catalogue from Germany and showed him that by an automatic 
process stamps could be produced at a very economic cost. He was still 
unconvinced and thereupon, in my utter despair, I moved a cut with the 
result that the machinery of Government was set to work and we are now 
producing in this country what I think are some of the finest stamps that 
can be produced in Asia, and insurmountable difficulties dependent upon 
climate, want of technical knowledge, want of suitable atmosphere, absence 
bf a moist climate and presence of dirt and dust in the atmosphere have 
all disappeared, and I think with pardonable pride the Honourable the 
^Commerce Member congratulated himself and I congratulate him upon the 
lacx that we are now producing in this country stamps which were for 
'nearly 25 years a foreign monopoly. 

rJCr. M. A. Jinoah: What was the cut you made? 

Sir Bari Singh Gour: I made a cut of one rupee. But it was a very 
tfUarp cut. Now, Sir, if the Honourable Commerce Member had read the 
handwriting on the wall, he would have ajeted as promptly as he did in 
the matter of stamps. We have had promises not only from him but 
klao from his oolleavue the Honourable the Finance Member, but these 
reinforced and redoubled promises have not vet been made good and we 
feel, therefore, that short, cuts are of no avail to us and this is the only 
means we have of ventilating our grievances and drawing the attention of 
the authorities here and in England to the fact that our solemn recom- 
mendations and our repeated protests made from year to vear cannot be 
disfrity ignored. On these grounds I ask mv frtends on this side of the 
House to unite in supporting the amendment. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

The question is that the question be now put. 

tjfte motion was adopted 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: My friend Dr. Gour can always be 
relied upon to help his opponents. He has just told us an extraordinarily 
interesting story of how by his own pertinacity and his own ingenuity he 
eventually drove me, a stiff-necked bureaucrat, to make stamps in India. 
It was my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah who extracted from him the answer 
that he had made a rupee cut. I ask Dr. Gour that if the Government 
were so responsive to a cut of one rupee, why does he now support a 
motion for the cutting of the whole Grant? Surely the lesBon to be drawn 
from this extremely interesting story which Dr. Gour has told us is that the 
Government pay as much attention to a censure of the House, as after all 
a motion for reduction which is carried is a censure, whether it is a reduc- 
tion of one rupee or a reduction of the whole Grant. That is the point 
which my friend Maulvi Muhammad Yakub and Colonel Crawford both 
tried to put, and I am glad that Dr. Gour has lent such strong support to the 
plea of these two gentlemen. 

This debate has followed the usual lines. It is on this day of the year 
and ilae three successive days that I realise what an extraordinary villain I 
am. Everybody in the House, at any rate on that side of the House, gets 
up and tei.s me exactly how many crimes 1 have committed in the last year. 
I do not mind it myself, quite honestly, alter five years, in fact I think 
this is my sixth, and after this sixth Hail way Budget I have really got to 
a state where I am case-hardened. But 1 must confess that I do wish 
Honourable Members opposite would confine their abuse to me and would 
nob go abusing my officers. As far as I can judge, there are two lines 
of attack which have been made upon me to-day. The first line of attack 
is that I have not carried out the promise made when the separation con- 
vention was passed. Dr. Gour accused me in so many words of having 
broken a pledge. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
used almost the same words. Now, Sir, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas had 
a very great share — if I may say so I am eternally grateful to him — had a 
very great share in arranging that convention. We agreed in 1924, and 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas will bear me out when I say that it was part 
of the arrangement that we arrived at that we should exclude from the 
convention any reference to what I may call the Indianisation of the Bail- 
way Board. We deliberately excluded from the actual clauses of the 
convention the two clauses of the Resolution which referred to Indianisa- 
tion. And, Sir, when that Resolution was put to the vote, I took the 
very greatest care to make my own position plain. I did so because I 
expressly wished to safeguf|j$. /myself against any charges in the future of 
broken faith or broken pledge*. There is no charge which an Englishman 
or a Scot resents more thap'that, the charge that one has broken one's 
word. Now, Sir, what did I' say? I said: 

“ As regards the Railway Board we have already recruited Indians for the staff 
of the Railway Board, that is, for the appointment of officers attached to the Railway 
Board, and I nope we shall be able to continue this process. ” 

We have continued it and two of the most important officers in the Railway 
Board outside the actual Board itself are Indians now,, one is Mr. . Hayman 
and the ( other is Mr. Gupta. 

“ As each appointment becomes vacant I will undertake that the claims 6f Indians 
are considered. As regards the members of the Railway Board I cannot bind myself 
to dates,* as it must take time before there are Indians of the requisite standing and 
experience for admission to the Railway Board. As I pointed out the other day, 
thg Railway Board is a purely technical body and dpes not control policy;'*’ 
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Mow, Sir, 1 t runk the House will agree that I did safeguard myself 
absoiutexy in that matter. 1 gave a promise that we would consider the 
claims oi Indians as vacancies occurred, but 1 pointed out that time must 
elapse beiore Indians ol the requisite experience and standing are available 
lor appointments on the Jttanway .board, and 1 did not hold out any hope 
that we should be able to appoint them to the Rahway Hoard at an early 
date v Hanuit Motnal Nehru and Mr. brimvasa Iyengar have both suggested 
that it is not absolutely necessary that the Kail way Hoard should be a techni- 
cal Hoard. Hut, bir, 1 can quote against Bandit Motilal Nehru and against 
Mr. brmivasa Iyengar the authority ol the Acworth Committee's Report. 
The Acworth Committee definitely said that the Chief Commissioner of 
Hallways must be a technical railway man; and wc ho:d in the Government 
very Btrongiy that the other members of the Kailway Board, excluding the 
Financial commissioner, must also be technical railway men. After all, 
what does, fche Kailway Board do? It has Kailway questions coming up 
daily; it has to examine projects for new development; it has to examine 
all kinds of traffic questions, ail kinds of establishment questions connected 
with the railways ; and our general policy in fiiling up the appointments in 
the Kaiiway Board is to have a Chief Commissioner who is Chief Commis- 
sioner of Kailways and is above his colleagues on the Kailway Board. He 
is really the expert adviser of the Government of India and he must be, as 
the Acworth Committee said, a technical railway man. Then we have two 
members cf the Kailway Board proper, and our usual plan, though it is 
not always so, is to have one man a traffic expert and the other member 
an engineering expert. Sometimes we have had a mechanical engineer 
but usually it is a civil engineer. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Are there no Indian Chief Engineers on the rail- 
ways? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Xnnes: I am glad to inform the Honourable 
Member that the Chief Engineer on the North Western Bail way appointed 
about a year ago is an Indian. (An Honourable Member : “And on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway.”) Not now. Then Sir, the only other 
officer on the Rahway Board is that rara vis, perhaps rare even in 
this House, namely, the financial expert. That financial expert is appointed 
by the Finance Member, who consults me, but I generally leave the matter 
to him because I do not pretend to understand finance or financial experts. 
Now I should like people to think what ijfcnfiwhs when they press me to 
appoint Indians to the Railway Board. these vacancies filled up? 

They are the prize appointments of a very wge service, the whole of the 
railway service, and when you have a vacancy on the Railway Board 
you have only a limited number of men, your senior railway officers, whose 
claims can be considered, as things are at present, for appointments of that 
kind. Now, Sir, the House continually presses me to neglect the claims 
of those officers and even to put in, as Lala Lajpat Rai suggested, a non- 
official. . Pandit Motilal Nehru I think had in mind some Indian officer on 
the Indian railways. In either case what the House is asking me to do is 
to supersede or pass over men who by long years of excellent work on the 
Indian railways have earned their promotion ; and frankly I cannot do it. 
I am as responsible to those men as to this House, and i should feel that 
I was committing a great dereliction of my duty and my responsibility if 
I either superseded them or passed over them in order to put in a man who 
would be, txc hvvotheii as I Sold, less qualified fdr that appointment. And 
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that is our difficulty. I do hope that this House does not think that 1 
enjoy standing up nere year auer year opposing you upon this, it is no 
pleasure to me and 1 Have done my very best to understand the point oi 
view or my Iionourable inends opposite. 1 can quite see and 1 unuer stand 
it, that tnoy leei tnat the Railway uoard is so to speak a close corporation 
Irom whien the Indian is dehmteiy excluded. Wen, bir, 1 can quite realize 
that point ol View. 1 do hope you will recognize my diihculties. 1 have 
always toM you it is purely a question ol time. 1 my sell can never under- 
stand why it is that year alter year the whole of the ltauway* Board Budget 
is thrown out lor what 1 regard as a purely temporary circumstance, lear 
after year we are taking more and more and more Indians into the Indian 
ranway services. Already they are beginning to ciimb to the top. As I 
told the House the other day, an Indian in the last year has been appointed 
as Chief Dngineer ol the JNorth Western Railway. Another Inuian has 
risen to the post of Divisional {Superintendent on the North Western Bail- 
way. That shows what the policy is. I am quite prepared to admit that 
this Indianisation poucy was rather belated; 1 am quite prepared to agree 
that it ought to have been taken up earlier. But still we are now coming 
to the point when Indians are beginning to rise to the top, and it is only 
a question ol‘ time before in the ordinary course Indians will be appointed to 
the Baiiway Board, not because they are Indians but because they are the 
best men tor the appointment and because they have qualified themselves 
for the appointment. 

Mr. B. Das: What about your successor, the Member for Railways? 

The Honourable Sir Cnarlep Innes; The Honourable Member surely 
ought to know by this time that my successor is not appointed by me but 
by His Majesty the Bing. But, bir, that part of my case is as familiar 
to you as it is to me. What I did not like about this debate was the 
attempts made to discredit the Bailway Board; to prove that Indians are 
fit for appointment to the Bailway Board by trying to prove that the exist- 
ing members of the Bail way Board are unfit for their appointments. I 
heard Mr. Goswami say “ Hear, hear ”. Now, bir, it seems to me that 
that is not altogether an attitude whicli I think Honourable Members 
opposite need be proud of. As I say, Indians are rising to posts of responsi- 
bility on the railways, but in order to show that they are fit for the Bailway 
Board, it is not necessary 1 think to devote long and laboured speeches to 
prove that the existing members of the Bailway Board are totally unfit for 
their position. Now, Sir, jMrtffeve — and I speak now with five years' 
experience — I say India great debt of gratitude to Sir Clement 

Hindley (Hear, hear) and to Smother members of the Bailway Board. Sir 
Hari Singh Gour will bear me out. I remember the very first time I 
attempted to defend the Bailway Budget in this House, I had the most 
terrific onslaught from Dr. Gour. In those days I was not so accustomed 
to Dr. Gour as I am now. I remember being very gravely embarrassed 
by that onslaught, not only because the onslaught was a very fierce one 
but because there was a great deal of force behind it, because the rail- 
ways at that time were in a thoroughly bad way. Then I persuaded Lord 
Reading to appoint Mr. Hindley, as he then was, as Chief Commissioner 
in October, 1922, and the first thing we did was to associate with him Mr. 
Sim. Sir Clement Hindley and Mr. Sim have laboured hard together dur- 
ing the last four years : and what I say is this, that whatever complaints 
you may have against them in matters of detail, whatever complaints you 
may have against us on particular aspects of ranway working, I am sure that 
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no fair-minded man in this House will deny that the Indian Railways are 
ever so much more efficient than they were when Sir Clement Hindley took 
charge of them (Applause). Let me point out one broad fact. In the last 
three years we have made from the Indian Railways excluding commercial 
railways a net profit of 31 crores of rupees — 31 crores of rupees; that is to 
say, we have paid all our interest charges and have earned 31 crores in addi- 
tion. Two or three months ago I was reading the report of a lecture by a 
gentleman by name Sir Lyndon Macassey. He was discoursing upon the 
evils of the State management of railways, and he was enlarging on that 
subject and said in the course of his lecture that in every country where 
State management had been tried, it had ended in disastrous failure; and 
he went on to say that of all the countries where the railways were State- 
manhged, there was only one as far as he knew and that I think was New 
South Wales where at the present time they were making a profit out of 
their railways. I am glad to have this opportunity of making it clear that 
the Indian railways, mostly State-managed, mostly managed directly by the 
State, have in the last three years made a profit of 31 crores of rupees. 
Now, Sir, I should like this House to realize, to remember, that the Indian 
railway system is the third biggest railway system in the world, and I think 
1 am correct in saying that it is far and away the biggest State-managed 
railway system in the world ; and I think it is a great tribute to Sir Clement 
Hindley and the Railway Board that when they have got the enormous load 
of responsibility that the management of this huge railway system involves, 
at the end of five years — Sir Clement Hindley to my great regret is about 
to go — he is able at any rate to show that during the course of his five 
years he has transformed the Indian railways from a system I may say of 
grave disorder to a system of great efficiency, and that he has paid regularly 
during the last two years our contribution ; he has paid you something like, 
I think I am correct in saying, 22 crores of rupees, that is our gross contri- 
bution paid to general revenues; and it does seem to me rather ungrateful 
that the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru and other Members of this 
House should have devoted the whole of their many eloquent speeches in 
that fashion making the most violent attack upon the efficiency of these 
officers. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: We are no respector of persons. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Npw^ Sir, let me just say a few 
4 pm words about this vexed wagon question. I notice that Sir Hari 
Singh Gour was, even at the. of Sir Clement Hindley ’s 
speech, quite incapable of understanding the position. It ig a fact that in 
the monsoon months of last year we had what was estimated to be 30,000 
wagons standing idle, but I understand that at the present time the number 
of such, wagons is standing in the neighbourhood of 5,000 or 6,000. Sir 
Hari Singh Gour, Sir, deduced the fact that we were carrying a reserve of 
80,000 wagons. Nothing of the sort. Surely even Sir Hari Singh Gour 
knows that, in the first place, our traffic varies according to the season. 
In the monsoon season we earn on our railways something like 150 lakhs a 
week. This last week we earned 226 lakhs. That is to say, this is our 
bmy season, as shown by the fact that 226 lakhs were earned last week. 
In, the monsoon months we. earn 150 or .160 lakhs a week. Now if we have 
got to have a sufficient stock of wagons to carry a traffic which brings in 
etttrviagi o t 226 lakhs a we|k» surely it must be perfectly obvious even to 
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Dr. Gour that in the monsoon months, when our traffic drops so much, 
when we only earn something like 150 lakhs or 100 lakns, surely it must 
be obvious that we must have a large number of wagons stabled. It does 
not mean that these wagons are unnecessary, because, if we had only suffi- 
cient wagons to carry our monsoon traffic, obviously we should have about 
one-third too few wagons for our busy season traffic. They explain one 
reason why you must at certain seasons of the year have a very considerable 
number of wagons stabled. Then, again the traffic varies with the year. 

An Honourable Member: They are your reserves, not surpluses? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Inoes: It also varies according to the state 
of tlie harvest. As the Acworth Committee pointed out, railway earnings 
vary abruptly according to the state of the harvest results and the fluctua- 
tions of trade. At the moment this is our busy season. We have 5,000 or 
6,000 stabled at the moment. Next year may see a revival of trade, and we 
may find ourselves short of wagons. But at the moment, on looking into the 
matter, we think that our reserve is probably just as much as we require now 
and are likely to require in the next two years. All that Pandit Motilal Nehru 
said about 15 crores of rupees of the taxpayer’s money having been wasted 
on these wagons, all that was totally mistaken. I said yesterday that we 
had got into a mess in regard to this wagon business, and I say it again, 
but it was not because we have got a surplus, a reserve, of wagons — I wel- 
come that myself. The real trouble is in regard to the wagon firms. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru read out our communique of 1918; that communiqud 
in which we so to speak invited the wagon firms to come into existence. 
Then we carried on this progress by passing the Steel Bill of 1924 and 
granting bounties for their maintenance. Well, one of the difficulties and 
dangers of hot-house methods of protection and bounties is really that jve 
may force industries rather quicker than may be wise. Last year we were 
able to place orders with them up to their full capacity. That one fact is 
just the answer to all the suggestions that have been made that in our 
rehabilitation programme we have had in our minds the British manufac- 
turer and the British manufacturer only. Last year in pursuance of our 
policy in regard to wagons we were able to place orders with the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company and the Peninsular Locomotive Company to 
their maximum capacity. We have got the Indian Standard Wagon Com- 
pany, the Peninsular Locomotive Company, Burns and Jessops. Two of 
them, the Indian Standard ^agon Company and the Peninsular Locomo- 
tive Company, are entirely# dependent on railway orders; the other two have 
wagon shops in addition to .general engineering shop. The result of our 
bounty system was that- we created in this country w^a^on firms capable of 
turning out between 4,000 and 5,000 wagons a vear. We never guaranteed 
that we would place orders for more than 3,000 w T agons a year. Still we 
arrived at that position. By onr methods we created in this country a 
wagon industry capable of making all these wagons. Then, last year, it was 
onlv in May, June and Julv that the whole matter was gore into and the 

whole matter was examined and our wa^on programme ^as co-ordinated 

with all the work that has been done in rehabilitation "Efforts were made 
in the first place to forecast the curve of our traffic and the curve of our 

wagon uses and we came to the conclusion — and I saw it 

was an embarrassing conclusion for me — we arrived at the conclusion that 
at present we were not justified in either this or the next year in placing 
any more orders with these firms. As Sir Clement TTindley said, the easiest 
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thing for us to do would have been to order the minimum number of wagons 
we required under the communique of 1918 and $%id nothing more about it. 
But we decided not to do that. The first thihg^e did was we had all the 
representatives of the wagon firms up in Simla. We placed the whole 
facts before them and we asked them, 41 Have you any suggestions to 
make?” They went away and we discussed it. Eventually we discussed 
it with them and we made them two offers. I am perfectly frank with the 
House, because Pandit Motilal Nehru has made a full point of this wagon 
position and I want to be perfectly frank. We discussed this matter with 
the firms and eventually put the whole c|tse before them in a memorandum. 
One pf the offers was : 

“ They (the Government) will call as soon as possible for tenders in India only 
for such miscellaneous wagons of different gauges and different types as they will 
require in 1927-28. The exact number of the wagons will depend upon the conversations 
now going on with the Company Railways, but it is hoped that the number will reach 
between 1,700 and 1,800.” 

We then offered : 

“ The Government will also call, as soon possible, for tenders in India only for 
such under frames as they will require in 1927-28. Here again the exact number will 
depend upon the conversations now proceeding with the Companies, but it is hoped 
that the number will be in the neighbourhood of 600.” 

Never before have we placed orders for anything like that number of under, 
frames in India. We undertook to : 

“ instruct the State-worked Railways to place orders in India for such spare parts 
as they require and as they cannot conveniently make in their own workshops ” 

atfd finally we undertook to: 

4 ‘ instruct the State- worked Railways to call for tenders in India only for shedding, 
roof trusses and bridge spans up to 80 feet span.” 

That is what we promised to do for the year 1927-28 and we told them 
that we would consider the matter again next year. And we said that if 
they were not prepared to accept the offer, the only suggestion vve could 
make was that we should offer to buy out the two firms, the two firms 
which were entirely dependent on the railway orders, the Indian Standard 
Wagon Company and the Peninsular Locomotive Company. Why did we 
make that offer? We did not waht to enlarge our responsibilities in that 
way. But this is the answer I want to*'malfe + to Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
One thing we did keep, and kept in the forefront of our minds throughout 
all these negotiations, was that it was absolutely essential that if possible 
we should keep the wagon industry alive in India and we thought the 
best way we could do it if these firms wanted not to continue was to 
make the wagons ourselves in our own shops. There was no thought 
to place orders in Great Britain, ^he only orders that were placed — I 
think I am correct in saying it — in tne last two or three years in Ureat 
Britain were for special types. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Is it not true that the type of wagons, the 
orders for which were guaranteed was very different from what the offer 
now is for and that the plant necessary to manufacture and produce the 
parts and the other things which were mentioned will be different to what 
baft betib employed in the type wagons? 
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The Honourable Sir Charles limes: The Honourable Member has caught 
me on a technical point. I understand it is a fact thafr the orders we offered 
to place in India this year ar$, for miscellaneous wagons of different gauges 
and types and these diffejtent ^gauges and different types do require different 
jigs, they do not require afferent machines, but they do require certain 
re-adjustment of machines. That was the offer we made to the firms. 
The real trouble in this matter is that you cannot have two firms like 
this making one type of article dependent solely on the Indian railways. 
That is the whole difficulty of the situation. Can we guarantee always to 
place orders with these two particular firms? They make nothing else. 
That is one of the dangers of the situation. You cannot have wagon 
building films whose capacity is ip. excess of your ordinary requirements. 
They may be underquoted and it may be that in a particular year that 
because they can mPvke nothing but wagons they are left without work. 
But, at any rate, I have said enough to show that we do recognise that 
wo have put these wagon firms in a difficulty and that we have done our 
very best to be fair to the firms and that we have throughout taken the 
firms into our confidence. Now, I hope I have disposed of the case built 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru. In so far as he has told us that we have locked 
up 15 crores in buying surplus wagons, I think that Sir Clement Hindley 
and I have shown that there is nothing in the Pandit's case. As regards 
the effect of this matter upon Indian wagon making firms, I claim to have 
assured the House that we have done our best to treat the firms with 
consideration, we have taken them most fully into our confidence and that 
we have done our best to help them to tide over a very difficult period. 
I do not think, Sir, that I need soy anything more. I resent very much 
on behalf of the officers who have served you very faithfully and very well 
on the Railway Board all these wild charges that have been made against 
them, and I do suggest that it is wrong of this House in order to prove 
that Indians are fit for service in the Railway Board to try to prove that 
officers who have rendered I think signal services to India are incom- 
petent and inefficient. I hope, Sir, that I have said enough to show that 
this House ought to be grateful to these officers rather than attack them 
in this way. I see that the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru laughs. Sir, 
I myself am inclined to believe that the sin against the Holy Ghost is the 
sin of ingratitude. We, Englishmen, have served in this country for 150 
years. There is hardly a stone in this land which is not stained with the 
blood of an Englishman. There is hardly one of us who has not buried in 
this country, it may be, a wife, it may be a sister, it may be a child. We 
have done our very best for this country and, Sir, in order to serve your 
political ends, is it right that'*yo^should render us not gratitude but merely 
abuse such has been showered to-day on the members of the Railway 
Board? Sir, I oppose the motion. 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9>43.QpO be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will^come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of the * Railway Board 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 

11 That the Demand under the head * Railway Board ’ he reduced by Rs. 9,42,900.*' 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. * 
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Nawabzada Sayid. 1 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha. 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Gavin- Jones, Mr. T. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hayman, Mr. A. M. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hindley, Sir Clement. 

Howell, Mr.- E. B. 


Hyder, Dr. L. K. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. ‘ 

Lamb. Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
. Alexander. 

:Nasir-ud-din Ahmad. Khan Bahadur. 
Natiqne, Maulvi A. H. 

Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly adjourned till Eleven 
24th February, 1927. 


of the Clock on Thursday, the 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

ThurV&dy,* 84th February , 1927* 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven, of the Clock, Mr. ^President in the Chair. 

.. Ju 

MEMBER SWORN. 

Mr. Yacdob C, Ariff (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban), 


PRIVATE NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Strike on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Hr. O h a m j an Lall: Sir, with your permission, I beg to put the following 
private notice question: 

Will the Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether the Bengal Nagpur Railway strike has extended i 

(b) the approximate number of men on strike; 

(c) whether orders under section 144 have been served on the leadei* 

of the men; 

(d) whether meetings have been prohibited, 

(e) whether intimidation is being practised against the strikers, 

(/) whether arrears of pay of the Nagpur men are being withheld; 
and 

(<7) whether the Government intend to put an end to the policy 
of repression against the strikers? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The strike, as the Honourable 
Member knows, began at Kharagpur and has since extended to certain 
stations in different parts of the fine. The Nagpur, Bilaspur and the coal 
districts are pmong the districts affected, but as I have said above* thd 
strike has not extended to all stations. 

(b) The number is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 15,000 
at Kharagpur and 10,000 on the rest of the line. latest information is 
that at some stations men are beg^ping to come back to work. 

(cj and (d). I have seen reports in the Press to that effect. 

(e) The answer is in the negative but I am informed that men wh$ 
wish to go back to work are being intimidated from doing so. 

(/) My information is’ihat every one whether on strike or not Wat 
pdd his wages on the* due Arte. 

I do not know whether ‘you are prepared to admit Sir, .1 would 
submit it -is an anrumanittive question. ' 

( 1249 ) 
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Mr. Ohaman LaU: May I ask theHkifcQurable Member in which places 
section 144 has beeri put into iorbe 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innesf I »0|'bof|y 1 have no information; 
1 have only seen the reports in the 

Mr. O h ama n Lall: Will the Honourable Member be good enough to 
inform the House of the number of men dealt with under section 144? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Xnnes: I have already told the Honourable 
Member that I know nothing of the use of section 144 beyond what I have 
seen in the Press. 

Hr. Ohaman LaU: Is the Honourable Member aware that a large 
number of meetings have been proscribed and will he say whether that 
is the policy of the Bailway agency? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I have seen reports to that efiect, 
but ’I must point out to my Honourable friend that action of that kind 
is not taken by the railway authorities but by the District Magistrate. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: Do I understand that the application of section 
1*4 is independent of the advice of the railway administration? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: The matter is entirely independent. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know if the Managing Director 
bi the Bengal Nagpur Bailway Company has been intimating to the em- 
ployees that a lock-out will be put into force if these people do not come 
in by a certain date? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: The Bailway administration did 
publish a notice after the general strike had been declared, that they pro- 
posed to close the workshops at Kharagpur until it seemed desirable to 
fre open them, and that people who were willing to work should sign on 
before the 21st of February. ° 

,Mr. Ohaman LaU: Is the honourable Member aware that ejectment 
orders have been issued agSfc&i certain workers on the Bengal Nagpur 
Bail^ay ? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Iqpes: No, Sir, I have had no information 
to that effect. 

Mr. Ohaman LaU: Will the Honourable Member collect and let us 
have the information? 

r . Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I *ill certainly make inquiries. 

Mr Ohaman Lall: And will the Honourable Member kindly inform 
the railway authorities that they are not to proceed with the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: The Honourable Member must not 
make suggestions for action; he can only ask on points of information. 

Mt. Ohaman LaU: Is the Honourable Member prepared to put an 
end to thb strike by setting up an Inquiry board ? 

, Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I am not prepared to say anything 
<Sn that point. J 

Hr. O hama n Lall: Will the Honourable 'Member kindly inform the 
Htiusfe whether there has been a great deal of discontent amongst the 
public as well as traders served by this railway? ' 

%6£ Honourable Sir Oharles Innes; Not thaLl am w 



THE BAIL WAY BUDGET— LIST OP, DEMAND S — contd. 

Second J3»age —contd. 

from Revenue* 

Demand N& '1-^Railway Board — contd • 

Strengthening the representative control by all interests concerned ov$r 
. Indian Railways 

Mr. President: The House will now proceed with the further discus- 
sion on the motion of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes. I take it all 
those motions which are above R£. 100 drop out in view of the fact that 
there is only Rs. 100 left in the Demand. 

Mr* N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : May I, Sir, make 
one request to you. When we gave notice of motions for reduction by 
Rs. 1,000 it was intended that they should be nominal cuts; there was 
no intention of cjutting down by Rs. 1,000., which would not matter very 
much to the Railways. I would ask you to allow me and others also to 
make a change in our motions so that we may have only one-rupee cuft, 
.and we can go on cutting one rupee each and reduce the amount out Of 
the sum of one hundred rupees still left for the Railway Board. * 

Mr. T. C. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs ; Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Do you not think that would reduce the amount to a very much smaller 
figure ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
w ays) : I have no objection, Sir. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I move: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board 1 be reduced by Re. 1.” 

My object in asking the House to make a nominal cpt of Re. 1 is to 
bring to the notice of this House the gre^fimportance of providing sqme 
machinery by which the Indian Rail ways* wilt be controlled in the interests 
of those people .who have invested money, those people who are working 
on the railways, and those people who are making use of these railways. 

Mr, President: The House does not want the Railway Board. » 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, the House does not want the Railway Board. 
.1 am therefore suggesting what the House should have m the place Of 
the Railway Board. 

Sir Hail Singh GouT (Central Provinces .Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, may I rise to a point of order? The House never deoidod 
that it did not want^ a Railway Board. What it decided was that the 
Railway Board should be efficient and represented by Indians. • - 

Mr. V. M. Joshi: Sir, the questidh whether the Railway Board should 
ttrist or not is immaterial to the subject 'which I want to place before this 
House. Sir, the Indian Railways are a very huge industrial 6oncern/ We 
‘have invested more than 600 orores ‘of .rupees in this Undertaking, and 
more then 700 , 000 ' employees are working* oh these railways. Mord^ban 
crores of people make “ u&e *of the railways m India. It*tfe ^therefore ’a 
matter of great importance'' ‘that these Industrial undertakings" should ;Be 
properly controlled in the 4 interests of those’ people 7 who have ih vested 

( 1251 ) 
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money, those people who are employed ypilweys, and those people 

who are making use o i these railways* present representative 

machinery by which these railways sqre controlled is the Legislative As- 
sembly and its Finance Committee. We know, Sir, that this Legislative 
Assembly considers the Railway fiudget f bt about 6 days and the Railway 
ri nance Committee also considers the railway finances for about ten or 
a dozen days in the year. I feel, Sir, that considering the great sacrifice 
which the people have made in building u^ these railways the control 
which we are exercising at present is insufficient because you cannot dis- 
cus^ all railway affairs in the short time of six days, and neither can the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways discuss all financial questions 
regarding the railways in the few meetings which they hold. Moreover. 
Sir, it is not that this House and its Committees cannot give sufficient 
time to discuss matters but I feel, Sir, that all the interests which really 
are interested in the proper working of the railways are not at present 
sufficiently represented on these bodies. I refer, Sir, to the large body 
dl employees on the railways whose very lives depend upon the proper 
working of these railways. I therefore think if any representative 
machinery is to be organised in order that the railways should be properly 
managed and properly controlled in the interests of all concerned, the 
representative machinery must consist of the people who have invested 
money — I do not want to omit them altogether, but, Sir, after all money is 
not such a great thing as the lives of those people who are working on 
the railways. I would therefore establish a machinery in which not only 
those people who invest money will be represented but in which those 
people who are working on the railways will be adequately represented. 
1 am also anxious that those people who are making use of our railways 
and those people who are helping the maintenance of these railways 
should also be represented in such a representative machinery. I have 
‘already shown that this House cannot find sufficient time nor can its 
Committees find sufficient time to discuss in great detail railway matters. 
I am quite aware that there is a Central Advisory Council for the Railway 
Board as well as advisory committees on different lines; but, Sir, every- 
body knows that the Central Advisory Council does not function very 
well nor are its powers very wide. We know that the Central Advisory 
Council meets perhaps half a dozen times in the year. I do not know 
whether they meet even half a dozen times. (Mr. Jamnada* M. Mehta : 
‘'Twice !”) The Central Advisory Council has met twice; and the com- 
mittees on different railways may have met a similar number of times. 
Moreover, these committees have very little power. They are considered 
to be advisory but unfortunately they cannot offer advice. Their advice 
must b'e first sought by the railways and railways ate not very anxious to 
seek their advice. If the Central Advisory Committee could offer their 
advice it might be something; but they cannot call a meeting, they must 
depend either qn the Railway Board calling a meeting or the Agent call- 
ing a rapetmg in the case of the committees. Therefore these dommittaes 
dp not function. And moreover, their powetffc are limited; they cttfiftPt 
bring forward any question before the meeting! the Agent will bring fo*- 
Vasd any question bb J&es. If the powtri and function* of thfe Central 
Advisory Council and <th feae committees Srs increased, then certainly they 
itrf&J# mow useful than they atrd ta^day. At present they am ]tM 6t 
mm§ use. 
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lb. President: Order, order. The Honourable Memb^-haS'gpt a 
.separate motion op the subject o f the eonstituiaon and imio&cm of the 
^entipl Advisory it he i* going to move it? . . 

Mr. V. H Joshl: I-will da>p that. * 4 

Mr. S. 0. Keogy (Dacca IS vision : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Thfc*e 
nre other Members, Sir, who would like to raise the question of the powetB 
and functions of the Central Advisory Council, and I do not know what 
their position is. 

Xr. President: I think the Honourable Member should restrict himself 
to his own motion and not go beyond it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshl: I have no intention, Sir, of speaking at length on 
the functions of this Advisory Council and these Committees. I only refer 
to them to show that they may be considered to be a part of the represents, 
tive machinery which I want to be established for the control of our rail- 
ways. 

Now, Sir, there are various ways in which one can suggest machinery 
ior the representative control of our railways. It is quite possible that some 
people may suggest that we should have a separate representative body 
elected on a very wide franchise to control our railways. It is quite 
possible some people may say that a separate Parliament as it were is 
unnecessary ; but, Sir, if a separate Parliament is unnecessary it Is at least 
necessary that the present Legislature should give more time and should 
give more energy to the control of our railways. The present method of 
■controlling our railways by a six days* discussion is not enough. I may 
•suggest that the Government of India should hold a special Session for 
ihe control of our railways — at least they might transfer the Budget time 
from March to April or any other month, say August, and hold another 
'Session where railway matters can be discussed for at least a month in the 
year. (Cries of dissent from various parts of the House). Sir, I know 
there are some Members who are unwilling — I know that very well. I 
know there are persons who are not willing to work for a large number of 
days in this Legislature. Therefore, I feel the best method is to have 
another Legislature where people may be able to find time for the proper 
♦control of our railways. And, Sir, I am not speaking of a representative 
machinery which has not been thought of by other people. •The Belgian 
Btate Railways are now transferred to a separate organisation, and in that 
organisation they have provided for the representation not only of the 
Government but of those people who have invested money. They have 
also provided adequate representation for the workers who are working on 
thbse railways. I therefore think, Sir, that the Government of India and 
this House should in its own interest and in the interest of those people 
ivho are interested in our railways see that there is some machinery by 
tvhioh those people who are working on the railways, those people who ( 
"have invested their money in the railways, and those people who are using 
•the railways should be properly represented. If such machinery is devised, 
l&en I am quite Sure our railways will be better managed than tfiey sue 
“to-day. At present it Is perhaps possible that the interests of those people 
Vrho have invested their money are safe, because Government is bound to 
way ’ interest and Government have guaranteed the interest of there oom- 
*p«hs@s which have invested their money; but. Sir, ihe interests of people 
•Who -are tnaployed on the railways are not safeguarded *Q. They h#J*e 
detail iWly Tlo voice. The Advisory Council and the 
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"whioh exist' STS prohibited from obtsidering questions that concern* em- 
ployees* And in the ease of this House it 1* no doubt true- that we ca t* 
move a Resolution but unfortunately have/ to depend ;on the vagaries 
of the ballot bpx; and moreover weji^annet discuss questions of railway 
employees in this House for more than a day or two in the year* If we 
begin to take up more of your time I am quite sure many Members will 
not like that. I therefore think it is necessary in the interests of the 
employees on the railways, in the interests of those people who we usings 
the railways, that some machinery should be devised by which proper 
and sufficient consideration will be given to the matters pertaining to our 
railways. Sir, at the present moment I sun not wedded to any particular 
scbukne; but I am anxious that this House and the Government of India 
should consider some scheme by which the representative control over the 
railways will be increased. If a separate Legislature is considered to be 
too radical a scheme, I shall be quite content if the Government of Indio 
held a special Session of this House to consider railway questions every 
year. If we get two months* time in a year to consider the questions 
affecting railways, then things would be improved greatly. I have made 
it clear, Sir, that I am not wedded to one scheme, but I would prefer a 
scheme by which an independent machinery could be devised in which all 
the interests concerned will be thoroughly represented. I hope, Sir, the 
House will give serious consideration to my suggestion. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I am in considerable difficulty 
in answering Mr. Joshi’s speech because I found it extremely difficult to 
find out what the Honourable Member was driving at. He said that he 
was not wedded to any particular scheme and that he had no particular 
scheme to put before the House, but he wanted, that more time should be 
given to the discussion of railway subjects in this House. Now, Sir, when 
the Honourable Member said that I thought with some relief that exactly 
five weeks to-day I shall be leaving Delhi, for I must confess that as far as 
I am concerned I do not relish the long discussions to which the Honourable 
Member refers ; but I do feel that there is a good deal in what the Honour- 
able Member has said. We always have felt in the Railway Department 
that it would be a very gpod thing if we could break away from the present 
system by which the Railway Budget is merely a part of the General 
Budget. I understand that we cannot break away from that system with- 
out an amendment of the Government of India Act, and I think I am 
correct in saying that the desirability of amending the Government of India 
Act in that way has been brought to the notice of the Legislative Depart- 
ment. The idea of course is that it would suit us in the Railway Depart- 
ment very much better if we could bring the Railway Budget before the 
Assembly in the September Session; we should then have the actuals lor 
the past year to place before the flouse and we should have a very much 
better idea of the prospects of the budget year; and to that extent I am 
entirely with my Hbnourable friend. Mr. Joshi. But I must point out 
that if I am correct— -I am speaking without the book — but if I am correct' 

what I have said, it would require an amendment of the Government of 
Ipkia Act. I do not think that I need pursue the rest of the Honourable 
Member’s speech. If ho will forgive me for saying so, Mr. Joshi is air 
I mav even ball him an Utopian. I think most people^ in, thfe 
Kohee Wfll agpee that the idea of setting up a Legislature to deal with rail- 
inirtters-fs Utopian* at any rate I bin quite sure that this Assembly 
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svhioh naturally and properly is very jealous of its rights . end privileges 
would object to that proposal yery very strongly, I think, Sir, that I might 
ask Mr. Joshi to withdraw bit motion, 

Hr. President: The question isv 

“That the Demand under the head 'Bfekway Board’ be reduced by Re. 1.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Quinquennial Review of Capital Programme. 

♦Pandit Hirday Nath Kunsru (Agra Division; Non-Muhamjnedpa 
Rural); Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Railway Board * be reduced by Re. 1.** 

The Acworth Committee, to whose recommendations we owe the separation^ 
of the railway from the general budget, found two serious defects in our 
system of railway administration ; one, dealing with the method of providing 
expenditure on repairs and renewals, and the other, dealing with the method 
of financing borrowings for new projects. A Committee of the Indian Legis- 
lature was appointed in December 1921 to consider the recommendations of 
the Acworth Committee ; and the attention of that Committee was directed 
prominently to the two defects brought out by the Acworth Committee. 
Now, this Committee of the Indian Legislature recommended that the* 
separation of the Railway Budget be postponed for a period of three years, 
but that the recommendation of the Acworth Committee he carried out in 
regard to the provision of capital expenditure for new projects. The Com- 
mittee recommended that for the next five years a programme costing 
about Rs. 150 crores be agreed to, and the Honourable Sir Charles Innes in 
asking the Assembly to accept the recommendation of the Committee of 
the Indian Legislature said that of the two defects pointed out by the 
Acworth Committee he attached far greater importance torthe recommenda- 
tion in regard to railway capital expenditure. Now, one of the recom- 
mendations placed before the Legislature in March 1922, was that the 
programme of capital expenditure should bo prepared on a five-year basis, 
the provision for each quinquennial period being considered about two years 
before the termination of the existing period. Now, the period for which 
the Assembly agreed in 1922 to grant roughly speaking a credit of about 
Rs. 150 crores will come to an end on the 31st March this year. But, as 
I pointed out in connection with another subject on the day the general 
discussion in regard to the Railway Budget took place, the programme for 
the next five years has not been placed before the Assembly as contem- 
plated by the Railway Finance Committee of the Indian Legislature of 192 J. 
During the last five years I find that out of the Rs. 150 crores that the 
railway authorities expected to spend, only about Rs. 9&J crores will have 
been expended by the end of this year. I take the figures for 1922-23 and 
1925-26 from the reports of the Railway Administration and I take the 
revised estimate for capital expenditure from the Explanatory Memorial'* 
dum attached to the Railway Budget for next year. Of this Rs. 98£ crores, 
a little over Rs. 18 croreB would have been expended on new lines and a little 
under Rs. 80 crores on the rehabilitation of existing works. Now, 
for the quinquennium ending with 1931-32, we do not know what the total 
cost of the programme to be carried out would amount to. I know that 
the matter was considered at a meeting of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee in November, 1925; but a reference to the proceedings of that Qop>* 
pdttee pot enabled^, fpe to find out what is the sum that is ejqpesfced 
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Bpeni during 4k* next five yeatt. I find, hcnvever.lrota the budgets 
relating to the individual railways that have 1 been placed Before us, that 
By the end of the year 1931-32 we are expected to spend about 90 crofts of 
rupee* on new construction, and of #ie about 15 orores is expected to be 
spent in the year 1927-28. Now, I should like to know, in the first place, 
what is the programme of capital expenditure for the rehabilitation of exist- 
ing works, so that we might know what our total commitments in regard 
capital expenditure ought to be for the next five years. In the next 
place, I find that, while during the last five years ending on the 81st March 
this year we shall have spent a little over 18 crores on new construction 
according to the programme now laid before* us, abouFRve times that Bum 
4s be spent on new projects, that is, either on projects in hand or on 
'projects to be started in future. In this connection I should like to ask one 
Or two questions. If these lines that are going to be built will be realTy 
paying, that is, if they will give an adequate return not merely on the 
capital expended in constructing them but also on the net loss on account 
id£ interest before they become paying, why is the expenditure on account 
rid! interest debited to revenue instead of being debited to capital ? I pointed 
H^ut the other day, Sir, that there had been a large increase in our interest 
.charges. Now we are certainly prepared to make sacrifices in our interest 
charges, to forego immediate benefits for the sake of prospective gain, but 
I do submit that we might consider the propriety of moving at a less rapid 
.rate than we have been doing in regard to new construction We should 
♦see that we place no undue burden on our present resources even to increase 
them ultimately. There is one more question that I wish to put in this 
connection. I take it that when the new lines have been constructed, new 
ftlling stock would be required for them. We may have a reserve of 
surplus of wagons now, but I take it that when the new lines are built we 
shall need more locomotives and more coaching and goods stock. Have 
we, in estimating the total capital expenditure to be incurred, taken into 
account all the money that would be needed for more rolling stock? If 
that has been taken into account, I should like to know what the total 
Would be. 

And lastly, Sir, I would repeat the question, why the programme for 
the next five years was not placed before the Assembly. I understand that 
the programme of capital expenditure is revised and brought up to date 
‘©very year. It may therefore be said that as the Railway Board do not 
out a programme every five years and then at the end of the five 
yters prepare a fresh programme for the next five years, there is really 
no quinquennial programme to be placed before the Assembly, but I take 
f it that this fact was known to the Railway Department before the recom- 
mendations of the Railway Standing Finance Committee of 1921 were 
-disgussoti in the Assembly in March 1922. It was agreed then that the 
programme for the next quinquennium would be prepared about two years 
ttt advance. Why was this responsibility accepted, and this undertaking 
.given if a qtdnqnefir&al programme has ho meaning in view of the revision 
« ihe capital programme every year? I ask, Sir, that we should be cott- 
f#ed periodically #ith regard to capital expenditure as well as with regard 
ft the nonthmattee dt Ibe present method of separation of railway from tne 
ifttiarSl finances, beeitee these occasion* provide ys with a cotnVeptefit 
for ravtewftfe the activities d the Railway Department, ana for 
our railway requirements as a whole. If the stew opportunities 
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Jb^te We $6 ife real and aot fliusary, tbefc CM df the xtost important t hing s 
& that the pdiey of the Railway Bepartftiettf fee a whole should come 
periodically under review both in regard to revenue and capital expenditure. 
' . Wt. A. ftanfUlwsKttd iyengt* (ftfcjore Tribhinopoly : Noa-Mufcam- 
&* ditt Hiffal) j I had hoped, Bir, tk«tt after the destruction of the Kail- 
wav Board which we accomplished yesterday, there would have been no 
attempt made by Members (m this side of the House to resuscitate it, in 
however attenuated a degree. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : To attenuate 
it f urther. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: But apparently the occasion is used for 
discussing questions of policy on heads which may not be reached and 
which may f all under the guillotine. I therefore have thought fit, Sir, to 
avail myself of this opportunity, which I may not get again, at the rate 
nt which we are proceeding, to condemn the present position of 
things in regard to the policy of railway finance. I desire to 
draw attention particularly to the two points which my friend 
Pandit Kunzru rightly drew attention to, namely, that in regard 
to the capital programme of railway construction, this House is 
entitled to have a definite and proper policy placed before it and sanc- 
tion obtained therefor. It is true, Sir, that the Railway Standing Finance 
Committee is from time to time placed in possession of various proposals 
for various projects and various items of expenditure are brought up for 
sanction. But, Sir, as my friend Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru rightly 
pointed out, the real question is, what is the pace at which we can push 
the capital programme of railway expenditure that was settled in 1922 by 
what was known as the five-year programme of 150 crores? We all know 
that that programme was impossible to work up to, and the Railway Board 
and the Financial Commissioner get programmes for capital expenditure 
from Agents, and out of that they make lump reductions amounting to as 
much as one-third of the total of the capital expenditure which these people 
bravely say they will be able to put through in the course of a year, because 
by experience they have found that this capital programme could not be 
worked up tp. That shows, Sir, that a good deal more has to be done in 
‘the Way of Scrutinising these programmes and of finding proper financial 
resources as well as the means of carrying out such capital programmes. 
■But, Sir, so far as I am concerned, I propose specifically to draw attention 
in this connection only to the manner in which the Government has be&i 
proceeding to push the construction of strategic lines. So far as those 
strategic lines’ are concerned, we in this House have a right to ask that 
the present policy of separation rtf railway from general finances ought 
to be revised at the end of the three-year period which was the original 
•period of convention. We find that the capital programme of strategic 
lines is pushed at an enormous pace, and if we just look at the separate 
budget estimates for strategic lines, we find that the ^programme of new 
.construction during the past few years has advanced enormously.. It began 
with 86 lakhs m 1925-26, went up to 52 lakhs in 1926-27 ana it has g^ne 
xm to 66 lakhs this year. At this rate, Sir, it imposes, I sav. a verv unjust 
fetal undue hrtf&m bn the tak-payer in this country. Ifi ^Ke ttetb fcfece, 
ft, I object to the policy bt which the net loss ea the strategic ttoesft 
liftoff ** ft rfeduetioh fmn the railway prbfite that ire paid the 

general tax-payer. 
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Mrs Ai 4,1* ftHott l (Financial Commissioner, Railways) ; J submit for 
your consideration, Sir, that is really a question of the convention for the 
separation of finances and not a question of a review of the quinquennial 
programme. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I submit, Sir, that the whole question 
of the railway finance policy was raised by my friend, Mr. Efunzru, inr 
eluding the railway programme. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : Separation comes afterwards. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I thought he definitely referred to the 
question of the separation of railway finance. 

Mr. T. 0. Ooswami: How the two can be separated I do not under* 
stahll, Sir. 

Mr. President: Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Sir, it is only a question of convenience, 
even to my friend Mr. Parsons I contend, Sir, that the present method 
of calculating the contribution from the railway accounts to the general 
revenues does not do justice to the latter. The present system is no doubt 
in force for three years and I do not desire to reopen it until the conven- 
tion is remodelled. But I desire to state that we are bound to revise this 
agreement because, in my opinion it is unjust to the 4 tax-payer of this 
country that he should be made to go on continually facing increasing 
deficits in the strategic lines accounts and thereby reduce the profits which 
are legitimately his and on which he is entitled to claim credit. Sir, the 
question is simply this. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: On a point of order, Sir, or perhaps ^on a 
point of personal explanation. I djd not catch quite clearly whaOVfr. 
Parsons said (I seldom do), but from what Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar is now 
saying it appears that he is discussing the general question of the separation 
of railway from general finance. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member does not wish Mr. Ranga- 
swami Iyengar to raise that question, I would not permit him. I allowed 
Mr Rangaswami to proceed on the understanding that the Honourable 
Member himself had referred to the subject In his speech. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I explain, Sir. I did not quite 
hear what Mr. Parsons said. 

Mr. President: Never mind what Mr. Parsons said. What is the point 
the Honourable Member wishes to make? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I mean, Sir, that the question of policy 
should be discussed on a separate motion. At any rate in making my 
motion I did not discuss this question. 

Mr. President: Then Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar is not in order in dis- 
cussing that point. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominated 
Ijfon-Official) : Woul<J it not be as well to let him continue, Sir, rather 
than let him begin all over again? 

Mr. Ram Karajan Singh (Chota Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan) ? 
*&it, oh a 4 point of Order. Only yesterday you deafly ruled that the largest 
k&£ would he* taken first and, when this was earned; the smaller cuts would 
fib^be Ween up, for they are all included therein. 
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Mr. President : Perhaps the Honourable Member has not followed the:- 
proceedings of to-day. 

The question is: 

“That the Demand un4er the heart? Railway Board be reduced hy Re. 1.” 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir* the" first point in the speech of my friends. 
Mr.* Kunzru and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar which I should like to deal with* 
is the suggestion that in the manner in which we now lay our quinquennial 
programme either before the Standing Finance Committee or before this. 
House, we have departed from the arrangements that we agreed to when 
what is usually called the 150 crore programme was accepted by this- 
Assembly. 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunzru: Sir, may I request the Honourable. Memr 
ber to speak a little louder. I really cannot hear him. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I will try to do so, Sir. I am sorry my voice 
is rather low. I quite agree that at present we do not put before the 
House an unvaried and invariable quinquennial programme which we ask 
them to accept to its full extent once and for all, and then about two 
years before the end of that programme start working out a fresh pro* 
gramme. The position was actually fully explained to the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways and is I think known to all the Members of this 
House who take an interest in the subject, because I am sure they will 
have read those proceedings. But the real difficulty in carrying out that 
particular proposal literally was that we felt certain that the Assembly 
would not be prepared, even if it could legally do so — and I am rather 
doubtful about that — that the Assembly would not be prepared once and 
for all and on one occasion only to express its approval of the grant of the 
capital expenditure which we should want not for one year only but for 
five years. That I think — I was not myself then in the position I now 
hold — was the reason for the change. It was a change that, though it 
may not have been formally brought before this House was known to alB 
Members of the House interested in the subject and it was certainly not a 
change that in any way reduced what may be described as the control of 
this House over the programme. 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunzru: Sir, may I put a question? Have Gov- 
ernment then reverted to the old method of an annual programme which 
was condemned by the Acworth Committee? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, Sir. I think, again, that most Honourable* 
Members are aware it is a quinquennial programme, but it is a live pro- 
gramme. It is subject to variation each year, when we discuss both with 
the Agents and subsequently with the Standing Finance Committee, before 
putting our proposals before this House, any alterations suggested in thafc 
programme. 

The next point, which was one, I think, raised by Mr. Kunzru and no fc 
by Mr. Rangaswanri Iyengar, is that we do not at present show to the 
House exactly what our capital expenditure is likely to be for each year- 
of the next five years. The figures are actually available but I think T 
am right in saying that they are not given in a tabulated form, ^ls T 
knew Mr. Kuhzru would raise this point, I have had them collected for me. 

I trill not trouble the House with the figures now, but if it is the desire 
that these figures should be given for the future with our budget statements*. 
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though I am generally averse to adding to the number o| these Mate** 
meats, — I think some Honourable Members find them .already burden- 
some — I will have a statement added. So far as the budget year is con- 
cerned, l think that the House definitely haB before it the information which 
it nan qfcite rightly expect to have before adopting our proposals. Jkx putting 
before the House our capital budget we ask it to accept two things. We 
•Mk it to approve the programme of works, expenditure on which is 
igotfag to be incurred in the forthcoming year; and we ask it to 
approve the spending of a particular sum of money in the coming 
year; 25 crores is the figure for next year. The further information which 
this House can quite rightly want to know in dealing with the oapital 
budget is what its commitments will be in future years on account of works 
which will be in progress but will not be completed in the coming year. 
,Now, if Honourable Members will turn to the books of individual railways, 
fthey will be able to find out what this further expenditure to which we 
•shall be committed will be, for they give both under the open line pro- 
gramme and under the programme of new construction the total estimated 
roodt of each scheme. 

Next, I should like to correct if I may, — I will not say that it was a 
misstatement, but at any rate what appeared to me to be a misstatement 
—of Mr. Kunzru. He said that we were going to spend 15 crores next 
year On our new line programme. The amount is clearly stated in our 
Budget Memorandum. We really expect to spend 7$ crores. The 15 
crores or 12$ crores — I do not remember the exact figure — to which Mr 
"Kunzru referred was the figure which with some optimism Agents hoped 
’they would be able to spend. 

And that brings me to a further point raised by Mr. Kunzru. He asked 
how much we were likely to spend during the next quinquennium on what 
lhas generally been called the rehabilitation programme and on the pro- 
jgramme of new construction. Again, that figure cannot be obtained, of 
•course, from the estimated cost, so far as it has at present been estimated, 
-of the new lines and other new works which are included in our programme. 
It is realty to my mind dependent upon the amount of money which we 
-are generally likely to be able to raise for our capital expenditure year in 
-End year oiit. I should not like myself to state with any definiteness 
What that amount would be; but I should put it as somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 25 crores. If we take the figure of 25 crores, I should 
expect to see, with a 6,000 miles programme of new extensions of which 
We might take up on an average about 1,200 miles a year, our expenditure 
twr new lines working Up* gradually from our present estimated figure of 
*7^ crores to a figure of possibly 12 to 12$ crores. And of course the 
Trance, rbughly 12$ crores, would be the amount spent on rehabilitation. 
,# ^hat is to say, we can expect, I think, a gradual decrease in the amount 
spent on rehabilitation, as it is called, or improvement of open lines as 
'I would prefer to call it, ---because we have already sunk a good deal of 
osnoney anthem — epd a gradual increase in the amount which we can spend 
ten extensions of existing lines and on new lines. 

ffhen’Mr. EunaTa raised another important point, namely, will the new 
*li&40 which We abe <e6nMimctmg be paying? I a m very averse ftotxx pro* 
fiaesyfn fe. I can only km# that we tic ‘take the greatest care to see, before 
Ml taWfofc y F*opa*al Jor a new B*e that comes before *», that fit offers 
i^earihpt'seprtMij eJ being fa paying litaev We take ksto ceeecmA la fWodddotg 
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dhft &&s* pitojtecrf* the mtenfli during construction, depreciation on the 
capital cost, and interest charges on the capital which we to* 

raise in order to build the line. 'We also, I may say, generally taka 4 
margin in case there y ha an excess ever the estimate. But whether 
every line taken up will be paying is ol course something which no human 
person o&n say. It must depend upon the development of the traffic and 
upon the accuracy of our estimates of it. It may, I think, be said that in 
the past we have been rather too cautious in out traffic estimates and the 
thing now is to see that we do not go too far in the other direction. 

A farther point raised in the course of his speech by Mr. Kunzru wag 
Whether we take into account new rolling stock. The answer is quite defU 
nitely “ Yes.” We also take account of new rolling stock requirement* 
for new lines in all our estimates of the number of wagons required imme- 
diately or likely to be required. The only qualification that I must make 
is this. Supposing we build a short extension of an existing line — 80 or 
40 miles or so. It is quite possible that the extension will not itself re- 
quire an addition to our stock of wagons, coaches and so on, because the 
traffic can easily be carried at the outset over that extra distance without 
any necessity for extra wagons on the system as a whole. In that cade 
we take as a general average 5 per cent, on the gross earning*, to cover 
the increased rolling stock which we shall eventually require, in working 
out whether a line will pay — this allowance covers what I might call a 
possible future liability for rolling stock. 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunzru: May I ask a question? The point fa 
not quite clear to me. Is the expendture on new rolling stock added to 
the capital expenditure to be incurred in connection with the construction 
of a line? 

ftr. A. A. L. Parsons: If at the time we anticipate that we shall have 
to buy new rolling stock. If at the time we do not, for the reasons I have 
already given, expect to buy new rolling stock, in calculating whether the 
line will be a paying proposition, we add to the estimated annual working 
expenses 5 per cent, of the gross annual earnings to cover the eventual 
probable cost. In that way we provide either for actually buying new 
rolling stock, or for a possible future liability to do so, and thus we take 
full account of rolling stock in considering whether a project should be 
undertaken. 

Sir, that I think is all I have to say; I hope I have been sufficiently 
clear and audible to the House. I have explained that in settling the pro- 
cedure which we have adopted in the quinquennial programme we have 
really done nothing which takes away from the control of this House, and 
also that in dealing with new extensions, which is the second important 
pdrint raised by Mr. Kunsru, we are as careful as we can be to see that 
we do not take up lines which have not got a good prospect of being a 
paying proposition. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the bead 'Railway Board’ he reduced by Re. I. 1 * 

The motion was negatived. 

(Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji rose in his place.) 

Ife PMMtatt 'What does the Honourable Member wqnt* 

M t ftnrkbhtt WtfWtahd Bfeji (Bombay Central Division: 
madan Rural) : Sir, I want to spew Oft my amendment about the amalga- 
mation of Railways into* groups. 
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a Mr* President: The Honourable Member must wait till hia amendment 
46 reached. (Laughter,) Pandit Hirday Nath Kuntrtu 

Policy followed in respect of the Purchase of $tores\ 

♦Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, 1 move : 

4 ‘That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Re, 1.** 

In March, 1921, Sir Vitheldas Thackersey moved a Resolution in this 
Assembly asking that as much of the capital expenditure as possible during 
jfche next five years be incurred in this country for the development of in- 
digenous industries. Sir Charles Innes in speaking in connection with that 
t Resolution said that an Indian Stores Department was going to 
lwNOtnr. ^ established and added that: 

"If this Indian Stores Department is established it will purchase for the State 
•Railways all railway materials which can be procured in India. Further, if that Indian 
Stares Department is properly organised, if we have proper machinery and intelligence, 
and, above all, inspection, it- that Department acquires the confidence of the great con- 
suming Departments, especially the Company Railways, then the Stores Department 
rwould be mainly occupied in buying railway material not only for the State Railways 
but for Company Railways also.’* 

sNow, one would have thought, Sir, in view of that pronouncement, that 
>the State’ Railways at any rate would pass their indents as far as possible 
.through the Stores Department; but, as a matter of fact,, there have been 
serious complaints made in this House from time to time in this connection. 
The Stores Department itself complains in its Report for 1925 that the 
^principle that that Department should be the chief agent of the Central 
Government for the purchase and inspection of stores obtainable in India 
‘has been given effect to only partially. Owing to the questions put in this 
connection in this House in 1924 Government impressed on the Railways 
the need for buying as much of their material as possible in India, and I 
'Understand that a copy of the circular sent by them to the Railways worked 
*by them was also forwarded to the Agents of the Company-managed lines. 
On account of that there has been certainly some increase in the purchases 
’made by the Railways through the Stores Purchase Department. But 
’ eVen now the total amount of the purchases so made is far from being con- 
siderable. On account of the special steps taken by Government in 1924 
Ttailwayg purchased material worth about Rs. 46 lakhs through the Indian 
Stores Department, and in the year 1925 material worth Rs. 42 was pur- 
chased. But in view of the total amount of purchases made by the Rail- 
ways in India, the amount of the purchases made through the Stores De- 
partment is very small. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners* Association r Indian Com- 
merce) : \#hat is the totar? 

, . Pandit (ttrdsy Nath Kunsru : The total for the year 1925-26 given in the 
Report of the Indian Stores Department is Rs. 42 lakhs. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: What is the total altogether? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunsru: Sir Victor Sasson wants to know what is 
the total purchased made in India altogether. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: No, the total stores purchased Everywhere. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Nuniru: it is stated in the Explanatory Memoran- 
dum attached to the fctrtfget ior 1926-27 that the total capital allotment of 
Railways sfctnt in I^dia amounts to about 4 croreaandVQ lakhs. , The 
jfarj stored is not given separately. 


♦Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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1 *h§ Honourable Sir Charles limes: 28 orores. It is in England and 
India. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kuniru: But I was speaking for the present only 
of the amount spent in India in 1924-25, 470 lakhs. Now, a very interest* 
ing piece of information is obtained in this connection from the Beporb 6 i 
ihe Public Accounts Committee for the year 1924-25. It is stated at page 
6fl> of that report that the Committee raised the question “ whether it would 
not be better to centralise Kailway stores purchases for the whole of India 
under one Department The report says: 

“The present system of having a stores purchasing section in each Bail way might 
he unnecessary. There were obvious difficulties in centralisation, but the Committee 
desired that the matter should be considered. The Committee asked whether greater 
US6 could not be made of the Indian Stores Department. It was explained that the 
Stores Department on Indian Railways were highly organised, and that more use was 
Iw>t made of the Indian Stores Department, because it had not been proved that a more 
extensive use of that organisation would be beneficial.’* 

It is not merely, Sir, that the Railways do not make that use of the Stores 
Department which it was intended that they should make, but that sepa* 
rate Railways have separate Departments of their own for the purchase of 
Btores. Now, if every Department were to be a judge of the efficiency of 
its Stores Department, were to decide whether it is better for it to go into 
the market on its own account or purchase its requirements through the 
Indian Stores Department, then, I ask, why was the Stores Department 
established? There are other great consuming departments, for instance, 
the Army Department, and if the Army Department follows a line of argu* 
ment similar to that of the Railway Department, what would then happen 
to the Stores Department? 

Hr. N. M. Joshi: It does. 

(Several Honourable Members : 4 ‘ They do”.) 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Some of my friends say that the Army De- 
partment is already saying that. If it is so, the infection might spread to 
other departments ; and in that case the Indian Stores Department would 
have proved to have been wholly useless. It is a significant commentary 
on the value of the Stores Department that the total purchases made 
through it in the year 1925-26 on behalf of the Central Government and I 
believe the Local Governments and local bodies amounted to under 2 crores 
and 70 lakhs. It has been said in this House that although the Railways 
have purchasing departments of their own, nevertheless a copy of every 
indent sent to England is also sent to the Stores Purchase Department 
which has thus an opportunity of saying whether any of the materials order- 
ed from England may be obtained in India. If the Indian Stores Depart* 
ment can itself have the last word on the subject of stores, why should it 
not be consulted in the very beginning, and why should not purchase? be* 
mad? through it from the very start? If you have highly capable officers 
on the various railways who have for years past made , it their business to 
buy the best goods in the cheapest market, why not attach some of them 
to the Indian Stores Department and let other departments which might 
not have similar material take advantage of their services ? I submit, Sir, 
that from whatever point of view the matter is looked at, the existing policy 
of Government in general and the Railway Department in particidar-^end 

is the Railway Department that we are oonoemed with now — is highly 
onsftfisfactory. k If Government departments themselves, are not going to 
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make use of this department, why is it not abolished straight off? It tl 
true thatif Government proposed its abolition, there would be strong opposi* 
tion on the part of the Assembly ; but I submit that it is not fair to this 
Hpuse to pretend to keep up a Stores Department and at the same time not 
to utilise it to the fullest extent that is possible. One of the conditions otj 
which an extended use of the Stores Department was to be made, and 
which was mentioned by Sir Charles Innes in the Legislative Assembly in 
March 1922, was that it should be an effective agency for inspection. Now 
in that respect I understand from the report of the Stores Committee that 
Government have frequently availed themselves of the services of the In- 
spection department. If that is so, one of the conditions which * was to 
decide the efficiency of the Stores Department has been fulfilled. Never* 
theless so far from all railways, whether State-managed or Company 
managed, resorting to the Stores Purchase Department, Government them* 
selves are not making an adequate use of the Department established t>y 
themselves. It is no wonder then that with this example before them the 
Company-managed lines take a line of their own and refuse to consult the 
Stores Department even to the limited, very limited extent that the State* 
managed Eailways do. The proceedings of this House show the deep 
interest taken by it in the policy pursued by Government in the purchase 
of stores and the use made of the Stores Department. This being the 
importance of the matter, I hope Government will take us fully into their 
confidence and explain why the policy that we all expected them to follow 
m 1922 is far from being realised five or six years after the establishment 
Of the Stores Department. 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir, I desire to support the amendment moved by 
my Honourable friend. It is, Sir, the case, and I have noticed it with 
pleasure, that the amount of business passing through the Indian Stores 
Department is* steadily on the increase, but nevertheless we think that that 
increase might have been at a much greater rate than it has been. The 
figures quoted by my Honourable friend cannot be said in any sense of the 
word to be satisfactory to those whose interests are bound up with the 
Bttpply of stores and the manufacture of articles in India. In my view, one 
of the main difficulties that exists is this. My Honourable friend mention* 
ed that the Indian Stores Department had the last say in the matter. That 
is just the exact , point where I differ from my Honourable friend, and I hope 
tie will agree with me. The Indian Stores Department is thoroughly desir* 
ous of placing every order it can place in India, but the difficulty is not 
there. The difficulty is that the Indian Stores Department has no power 
to compel store-using departments to order through them. What is the 
use of merely sending a copy of an indent which has actully been sefct 
heme to the Indian Stores Department, if the Indian Stores Department 
has missed the bus? If the order has been sent home, the Indian Stoma 
Department can only write to the indentor and tell him that the goods 
could have been got in India but, as I say, he has missed the bus and the 
order has gone. I would 1 ike to see some means by which the Indian Stores 
Department would have power to stop these orders going post the Indian 
Stores Department, w ton they knew that the goods can be procured in the 
country. It is quite true, I bdfewe, that railways and others, but I must 
OOfiftflfe myself to-day to Mftways, do not send *Ht the orders that they might 
shod thapugh the Indian Stems Department. They fall that if the? send 
Ohe N mkte»%tmn a responsibility to teten t# their thouBem, a respo asiWity, 
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which, so far as I know, the Indian Stores Department are very ready to 
undertake and wish to undertake. 

Sir Charles Innes mentioned a figure just now of 23 crores as represent- 
ing the total Bailway store orders. As I have not examined that figure I 
cannot deal Vith it- I fancy probably it includes coal. (The Honourable 
Sir Charles Innes : “No”-) That, Sir, is a very large figure, and I hesit- 
ated to accept it for a moment, but I accept it now. Out of that enormous 
figure I cannot ask the House to be satisfied with the figures just given by 
my Honourable frietid as the amount of business which has passed through 
the Indian Stores Department. I therefore support his amendment and I 
hope that, unless Sir Charles Innes is able to give us some very satisfactory 
information in reply, mv Honourable friend will press his amendment to a 
$*ision. 

'^Ifr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Sir, I do not wish to say anything very 
much on this motion, but I desire to point out that the plea that Govern- 
ment have no powers in respect of compelling the railways to take stores 
through the Indian Stores Department is quite illusory. In reply to a 
communication that I sent to my Honourable friend, Mr. Parsons, he has 
told me the exact position which the Board of Directors of Company- 
managed lines occupy with reference to the purchase of stores. He told 
me that : 


“The Board of Directors of Company-managed railways have for many years exei- 
cised full powers with regard to the purchase of stores for sanctioned works, operation 
and maintenance within the limit of the grants placed at their disposal ; but we hive 
expressed to them the hope that they will give full effect to the policy adopted in the 
stores rules.” 

I also asked him whether Government can intervene directly and do some- 
thing in the matter. He has replied : 


“I am very doubtful whether this is a matter in which Government have any active 
powers of interference, unless it was proved that a particular purchase of a substantial 
amount was not being worked out with due care, efficiency and economy. We have no 
definite information of any act in this respect.” 

The position seems to me to be deplorable. If Government, which owns 
these railways, just hands them over to the management of companies, 
Government should, in the interests of the tax-payer, call upon these com- 
panies to instruct their Stores Departments to order their stores through 
the Indian Stores Department. If Government will not insist on the 
Indian Stores Department being used, and that they should be availed of 
for this purpose, I do not see how we are going to get on at all in respect 
of the improvement which on all sides of the House is desired, and to 
which the Government -have always given lip sympathy for nearly half a 
century. This scandal of purchase of stores in England is a scandal more 
than half a century old, and apart from pious wishes Government have 
done nothing. The recent establishment of the Indian Stores Department 
was no doubt some -improvement in that direction, but I think, Sir, that 
the activities of that Department are being curtailed to an inordinate 
degree, and I feel, so far as these huge sums of railway stor^a are concerned, 
it wnll be the duty , of the -Government to insist that the stores will* be 
purchased in India tq the maximum extent. 
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Mr. S. 0. Neogy: Sir, the point raised by my friend Mr. Kunzru brings 
us back to the conditions under which railway finances were separated from 
general finances. When we were discussing Indianisation yesterday, it 
was pointed out that the portion of the Resolution in which the question of 
Indianisation occurred was an essential part of the convention. Sir, the 
question of the purchase of stores also came up before the House in that 
connection, and that again is a part, of the Resolution which contained the 
convention referred to. I find that the amendment which was moved by 
Mr. Ramachandra Rao referred to both these questions, first, the question 
of Indianisation, and second, the question of the purchase of stores, and 
this is what was laid down : 

“A^art from the above contention, this Assembly further recommends that the pur- 
chase of stores for the State railways be undertaken through the organisation of* the 
Stores Purchase Department of the Government of India/* 

While the *point was under discussion, my Honourable friend Sir Cha$&a 
Innes referred to the fact that he was in the closest touch with Mr. 
Pitkeathly, the Chief Controller of Stores, and that he had circularized all 
the State .Railways and Company -managed Railways with regard to the 
desirability of making their purchases through the Stores Purchase Depart- 
ment. He said it was ft very intricate matter because the different rail- 
ways had their separate organisations for the purchase of stores and it was 
rather difficult to impose the agency of an outside office, which was estab- 
lished only recently, upon the different railways. But he said : 

“Mr. Pitkeathly is leaving Simla to-morrow to follow this matter up with individual 
•discussion with the store-keepers of the different railways mentioned/* 

We do not know yet what result has been achieved by these conversations. 
Moreover, I find that on that occasion my Honourable friend Sir Charles 
Innes expressed himself more or less as in agreement with the sentiments 
-that were given expression to by the non-official Members and he also 
said: 

“I am consulting the Chief Controller of Stores on the question whether we can 
tighten up this practice so as to prevent indents being unnecessarily sent to the London 
Stores Department/* 

We have not yet been told what has been done since in regard to this 
tightening up. Sir, when I spoke on the general discussion on the Railway 
Board, my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes referred to the fact that, 
when he attended the Imperial Economic Conference at the end of 1928, 
he made it quite clear to them that India could not be expected to purchase 
railway materials in England unless it was in her interest to do so, and 
•unless England was found to be the cheapest market for Indian railway 
materials. I have the proceedings of the Imperial Conference in my hand 
and I find that my Honourable friend was doing his best to convince the 
members of the Conference that as a matter of fact, a very large proportion 
of the orders of the Indian railways would go to England. Sir, we can 
sympathize with my Honourable friend in Having to face the audience that 
he has got to face to-day and trying to justify the position that he took up 
on thal occasion. It is really significant that, while speaking at the Econo- 
mic 0onfa*§nce, he had to give a sort of assurance to the Conference that 
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about 95 per cent, of the railway materials were purchased in England, 
and referring to the future, he said : 

“We anticipate that in the next five years £57 millions will be spent on material 
imported into India, and of that £57 millions I am sure the British manufacturer will 
see to it that the greater part is spent in England.’* 

Sir, I do not know how my Honourable friend arrived at that percent- 
age, and at that figure of £57 millions in advance. I do not know whether 
he had already consulted the Stores Purchase Department as to the extent 
of the possibility of making the purchases of stores in India and as to 
whether this £57 millions represented the amount that had, as a matter 
of unavoidable necessity, got to be brought out from England. My Hon- 
ourable friend asked his audience at the Economic Conference to ensure 
that the enterprise of the British manufacturer should see to it that the 
jgreater part of the orders of Indian railway departments were sent to 
EnfUtnd. Sir, that enterprise has been strengthened by the recent addition 
«of\my friend Mr. Sim, who I am told has got a soft job on a big com- 
mercial concern in England interested in the supply of railway materials. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Soft? 

An Honourable Member: Fat you mean. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Beference was made to the fact that my Honourable 
friend Sir Clement Hindlev is also going to retire shortly. May we hope 
he also will find it possible to join a firm of British manufacturers so that 
we may in future be in a position to get railway materials at a cheap rate 
from England, and that his reserve stock of wagons may be further added 
to for the mutual advantage of England and India. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, I should just like to say 
two or three words on the subject of the stores position and the figures 
which have been mentioned this morning. The figure of 23 crores which 
has been referred to as representing the total purchases in 1925-26 does 
not, as might be assumed from the remarks made, consist entirely or 
even substantially of imported materials. I notice from the report of the 
Bailways for 1925-26* that, of that figure of 23 crores, 8f crores represents 
the value of purchases of indigenous materials, and, the remaining 14| crores 
are imported material. But of that 14£ crores, 5 crores are purchased 
through agents in India, leaving 9$ crores purchased direct. I should like 
to ask, whether, in future reports, a column could not be added showing 
the stores purchased through the Stores Department. On the general sub- 
ject of the purchase of stores through the Stores Department, I should like 
to know whether the Bailway Board have received any complaints from 
Agents with reference to the expediency of purchasing through that De- 
partment. My information is that purchases made through the Stores De- 
partment often cost more and take longer to get, and therefore an Agent 
w’shing to run his railway on the most economic lines and most expeditiously 
naturally does not wish to purchase through the Stores Department if it 
is going to take him longer to get his goods, and if he has to pay more for 
them. If in the case of very large purchases it is possible to use the 
Stores Department and it is not more expensive to do so, it certainly ought 
to be done ; but I should like to know particularly from the Ballway Board 
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whether the Department is looked upon with favour by Agents, and if not,, 
why not. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, my friend Pandit Hirday Nath 
Kunzru is obviously an Honourable Member endowed with great industry. 

I see that he has been reading, up the proceedings of this Assembly even 
as far back as 1922. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I heard your speech. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Since then a great deal of water 
has ])pssed down the Jumna. It is quite a familiar story to this House, 
but 1 would just like to review it briefly for the benefit of Members vrtio 
are new. 

It is a fact that in 1922 when we first conceived the idea of the Indian 
Stores Department my idea was then that we should buy State railway 
stores, and possibly at a later date Company railway stores, through ' the 
Indian Stores Department. But since 1922, as I think my Honourable 
friend knows, we have made a very great difference in the organisation of 
the Indian Railway Department and we have set before our Agents quite a 
different sort of ideal, very largely as the result of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee. The Inchcape Committee definitely suggested that we should try 
to treat the Agent of each railway as the General Manager of that Kailway 
responsible .to us for the efficient financial management of his railway. 
Now the difficulty we have always found in regard to transferring the pur- 
chase of all State Kailway stores from individual railways to the Indian 
Stores Department just lies there. The House must remember, in the 
first place, that each railway must have its stores depot, it must have 
dep6ts where it keeps all the stores which it has purchased and which it 
has in stock. Therefore it does require a store-keeping staff and 
therefore on every railway we have got an export- organisa- 
tion in regard to stores. Now what we felt was that it was very difficult 
for us to take away from the Agent whom ex hypothesi we hold responsible 
for the proper financial management of his railway, responsible to us for 
earning if possible not loss than 5J per cent, on the capital invested on 
that railway — to take away from him all concern in such an important 
matter as the purchase of stores, particularly as if we buy stores through 
the Indian Stores Department we have to pay not only 1 per cent, foi 
inspection but also 1 per cent, on the value of stores so purchased. We 
do use the Indian Stores Department for inspection. As regards pur- 
chase, our policy at present is as follows. We have instructed Agents 
wherever they properly can. wherever they think they can with financial 
advantage make use of the Indian Stores Department, to do so. Where 
the Controller of the Indian Stores Department has placed advantageous 
running contracts, the Railways do try to take advantage of them ; and 
although, as Sir Walter Willson pointed out, our purchases through the 
Indian Stores Department are not very great at present they are increasing 
from year to year. For instance, Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru mentioned 
the figure of 40 lakhs. Well in the last calendar year, 1926, it has risen 
to 67 lakhs. Now that is the difficulty. We do try to hold our Agents 
responsible for the efficient financial management of tlieir railways. Can we 
consistently with that position take away from them all concern in the 
p^rch^se'pf their stores? That is the real difficulty; but there is absolutely 
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jio doubt on the part of the Kailway Board in the matter of policy. The 
policy of the Government of India is to purchase your stores in India 
wherever you possibly can, and that is also the policy of the Railway 
Department. Mr. Neogy asked what steps had been taken in order to 
tighten up the procedure by which the Indian Stores Department, the 
Chief Controller of Stores, acts as a watch-dog so that our railways do not 
unnecessarily place orders outside India when they can place them inside 
India. We have gone into that matter frequently and the procedure we 
have arrived at is as follows. A copy of every indent sent home by a rail- 
way to England is sent to the Indian Stores Department. Once a month a 
representative of the Indian Stores Department meets a representative of 
the Railway Board in the Secretariat. The representative of the Indian 
Stores Department brings to the notice of the representative of the Rail- 
way Board any item in any of those indents which in his opinion has been 
unnecessarily ordered from England instead of in India, and I understand 
from the Chief Commissioner that if there is time and if we do get a repre- 
* sentation like that from the Indian Stores Department we send home 
immediately a telegram cancelling the order sent horns. Now, I think 
although the House may think we ought to order more from the Indian 
Stores Department, yet they will realise that the important thing is that 
we should order as much as we can in India, whether we order them 
through our own stores officers or through the Indian Stores Department, 
and I think I have shown that we are taking the best possible precautions 
that we can to ensure that. I may add that the Stores Rules are now 
undergoing a most complete revision. (Hear, hear.) I think my Honour- 
able colleague, Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, will deal with the matter more 
at length; but. the Government of India have decided as far as possible 
to introduce a system of rupee tender. (Hear, hear.) That will apply 
to the railways just as much as to any other Department in India, and when 
that system is introduced I myself think and hope that more stores will 
be purchased in India. 

Mr- Neogy referred to what I said at the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference in 1923. I wonder if Mr- Neogy realises the atmosphere of a 
Conference of that kind and the difficulties that one has when one is 
in a conference of that kind. After all, We officers who serve India are 
anxious for nothing so much as that the name of India should stand 
high in the councils of the Empire ; and I hope the House will realise that 
when, in a conference like that you have the Premiers of all the Domin- 
ions, all the Dominion Prime Ministers agreeing to a thing of this kind, 
it is very difficult for the representative of India at once to say “I will 
not do it”. I had twice at that Conference to refuse. I was the first 
man sitting round that table to refuse to join in in what every other 
Prime Minister had suggested on the question of Imperial Preference to 
which I definitely refused to commit India- The other occasion was when 
a proposal was made that we should in buying stores in England give a 
definite preference in favour of the British manufacturer. I referred to 
the orders which I myself had issued in 1921, namely, that the High 
Commissioner for India and the Company railways too for that matter 
must follow one principle and one principle only, namely, that they must 
accept the lowest satisfactory tender ; and I declined in any way to depart or 
derogate from those orders; but I did, going by past results, point* out 
that a very large proportion of stores purchased abroad had as a matter 
of fact been purchased in England and I suggested that if British manu- 
facturers would bring their cost down I saw no reason why they should 
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not get, a like large proportion in future. And I should like to kn$w 
of any Member of this House who is prepared to blame me for making 
a suggestion of that kind. 

The Hoi^ourable Mr. Cooke suggested that a column showing the stores 
purchased through the Stores Department should be added to this column 
on page 50 of the Administration Report. We will certainly take that 
suggestion into consideration- He also asked whether there Had been 
any complaints against the Indian Stores Department. I have not got 
particulars of that matter; but the real reason why we have gone on with 
the policy I have just explained is the question of principle. We feel 
it is »a matter of principle- If you do hold an Agent responsible for the 
efficient working of his line it is wrong to take away from him so im- 
portant a matter as the purchase of his stores. But as I have said we 
order Agents as far as they can to make use of the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment and in particular to take advantage of these running contracts. 

Sir, I oppose the motion- 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head * Railway Board ’ be reduced by Re. 1.” 

t 

The Assembly divided. 
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Separation of Railway from General Finance. 

♦Pandit Hiiday Nath Kunzru : Sir, I move: 

That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Re. 1.** 

I will be as brief as possible on this subject, for I referred to it during 
the course of the discussion on the Railway Budget. There were three 
points that I wished then to be taken into consideration in this matter, 
and they were, that the capital redeemed by us up to March 1924, and 
the expenditure incurred by us m connection with the item “Land and 
Subsidy' ' and the interest charges should be debited to capital and not 
to revenue- I wish to place three more points in this connection for 
consideration. The first is, how are we to know whether the new rail- 
ways are going to be paying; how are their accounts to be separated from 
the other railways? That was a question put to Government a day or 
two ago in connection with the general discussion, but I do not remember 
their having given any reply to this point. The other matter is with 
regard to the accounts of strategic railways- This was a matter which 
wdls considered by the Assembly in 1923 when Sir Malcolm Hailey pro- 
mised that it would be placed before, I believe, the Central Advisory 
Council, and that Council recommended that the accounts should be shown 
separately, that is, the accounts of income and expenditure should be 
shown separately but that it was for some reason considered impracticable 
to make them a part of the Military Budget. I am not sure whether what 
I have said is absolutely correct, but I have no doubt that the substance 
does represent correctly the meaning of the recommendation of the Central 
Advisory Council. I should like this matter to be considered,. Sir". It 
may be an inconvenience to have the size of the Military Budget added 


* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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to the Bailway Budget. It may be impolitic; perhaps Government re- 
gard it as impolitic that they should allow the Military Budget to appear 
greater than it is- But we hear frequent complaints from Members op- 
posite that tjie deduction made from the contributions by the Bail ways on 
account of strategic lines does obscure the amount given to the general 
revenues by the railways. They would perhaps then regard it as a con- 
venience from their own point of view that the strategic lines should form 
part of the Military Budget and that the commercial lines should be 
treated as a separate concern- 

Another point that I wish to dwell on before I sit down is the size of 
the depreciation fund. I want to know whether there is any principle 
governing the size of this fund- Have Government arrived at any deci- 
sion as regards the size to which this fund is to be allowed to .grow ? What 
in their opinion is the extent of the burden that we should provide against 
by having this depreciation fund? And what are the most urgent reforms 
they' propose to effect, either in regard to railway travelling in general or 
in regard to the improvement of rates and fares which they have in 
mind, and what their total cost would be? For it is only by taking 
reasons like these into consideration that we can arrive at some reasoned 
estihnate of the extent to which the depreciation fund should be allowed to 
grow- 

Lastly, Sir, I should like to state that even on general grounds, I 
would like the question of the separation of the Railway Budget to be 
reconsidered, for it would give us ftn excellent opportunity of reviewing 
the activities of the Railway Department during the last three years. Gov- 
ernment said yesterday that they had absolutely no objection to a reconsi- 
deration of this question, and that they would give every opportunity for it if 
the House so desired- T hope, therefore,, that the House will make it 
clear to-day that it does want an opportunity for the reconsideration of 
this matter. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I am glad Mr. Parsons’ point of order 
is now at least not likely to be raised, but I want to deal with this matter 
from a different standpoint- I agree with my friend Pandit Hirday Nath 
Kunzru that now that the three years' period of the railway convention 
has expired, it is up to the Government to bring up the matter by means 
of a proper motion at the earliest possible opportunity, but whether it shall 
be at this Session or the next is a matter of the convenience of the 
House and of the time available- But the point that I want to be parti- 
cularly considered is the loss on strategic lines that is assigned in this 
calculation of the contribution to general revenues from railway finances. 
Honourable Members are aware that the original proposal of ihc Gov- 
ernment as regards the contribution from the railway to general revenues 
was fixed at 5/6th of one per cent., and it was definitely found subse- 
quently that that would be a very inadequate return, and it was increased 
to one per cent- in the negotiations that took place through various non- 
official Members in which my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
<ias took a leading part. Sir, I want to point out that by the operation 
of the clause as regards the deduction out of the net contribution pay- 
able to the general revenues of the net loss on strategic lines of a sum 
which now represents moire than 1£ crores, the actpal net return to the 
general reyenues from the railway receipts has actually been less than ~1 
per cent* Sir, whether the strategic lines should be considered to be 
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merely military lines and should form part of the military budget is a 
question which I do not propose to deal with at present. But I take it, 
Sir, that the whole of the railway system is one property of the Gov* 
eminent of India- It is not claimed that the strategic lines are not 
open to traffic; it is not claimed that ordinary passengers cannot travel 
on those lines- It is exactly the same kind of classification as between 
productive and protective lines- I cannot see that strategic lines could 
from the point of view of the business part of the railway administration 
be treated differently from other lines which are called commercial lines- 
It is true, no doubt, that we incur a loss on strategic lines, but yet as 
part of the whole railway system of this country, we think it right that 
the whole of the railway system including these strategic lines, and the 
extent of the development of these strategic lines is essentially a matter 
which comes within the purview of the Railway Budget. Therefore, 
Sir, I cannot see what principle there is in saying that the deduction of 
the loss on strategic lines should be borne not by the entire surplus re- 
alised from the commercial lines, but only from the contribution paid 
to tlie general revenues. My proposal would be, and I would put it 
next time when this convention comes to be considered by this House, 
that the interest on the capital at charge and the loss in working strategic 
lines should be deducted not from the contribution after it is calculated 
but it should be deducted from the surplus profits realised from commercial 
lines before the one-fifth share of these profits is arrived at. The real posi- 
tion is this, there are losses on some railways, there are also gains on some 
other railways, there are small profits on some railways, while there are 
larger profits on other railways. We must take all of them together and out 
of that determine the share which should go to the general revenues. It is 
not right that the loss on a certain section of the lines, wherever that loss 
may be, should be thrown on the tax-payer, and that where there are gains 
all that should go to the railway business account. Again, Sir, this is a 
proposition which is by no means fraught with any serious consequences 
to the position of our reserve- I have w r orked out the result as it would 
be if my proposal were accepted- For instance, I would say that the 
amount accruing to the general revenues under my scheme would be 7 
crores 42 lakhs in 1924-25, whereas the actual contribution to general 
revenues under the present system is 6 crores 78 lakhs- What I now 
propose, Sir, would have reduced the size of the reserve at the end of 
1927-28, from about 12 crores which it is now assumed to be to about 9 
crores- I do not, however, propose to disturb the arrangement as it is 
worked already, but what I say is that the result of distributing these losses 
on strategic lines over the total realised profits of all the lines 
i tp.m. j n coun trv would be to give to the reserve a somewhat smaller 
sum- Sir, it may be said, that we have got to build up adequate reserves* 
But the reserves that accrue to our railways are intended for certain 
specific purposes. The railway reserves should be used first, to secure 
the payment of an annual contribution to the general revenues- So far 
as we have seen. Sir, during these three years the railway reserve has 
not been touched except for a few lakhs and during this year only for this 
purpose- It is next to be used to provide, if necessary, for arrears of 
depreciation and for writing] down and for writing off capital- The amount 
at credit for the depreciation fund is fairlv considerable. Then lastly 
it is to be used for sti^ngthening the financial position of the railways in 
order that the service rendered to the public may he imnroved and the 
fares and the rates may be reduced. Sir, T agree that this reserve may 
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legitimately be used for the improvement of amenities, the reduction of 
rates and fares for the benefit of the public. But if it is sound, that 
railways are a business proposition, I do not think it is sound business to 
say that the rates and fares should be reduced so that every year crores 
from the reserves may be paid by way of subsidies to the railway users. 
The whole point in the determination of rates and fares is, as Sir Charles 
Innes has very often told us, whether the traffic will bear the reduction- 
If that is so, the rates must be so arranged that they are a paying pro- 
position, if not immediately, at any rate for the years to come. Therefore, 
the Only proper purpose for which the reservos should be used is that of 
tidiD| over the transition period. For that purpose the reserve which is 
built up under the scheme which I propose is ample and more than ample, 
an® I do think that the tax-payer who has lost so many crores by this 
railway programme, who has after so many years of mismanagement and 
jnaladministration on these railways, found himself in the possession of 
a property which yields him something should obtain some relief. I say, 
Sir, that the relief to the tax-payer is paramount and I do not think it is 
a right policy to build up reserves of whose investment, as Mr. Chetty 
has pointed out, we have no very definite knowledge- They add to the 
balanced of the Government of India and I say, Sir, that it is useless to 
go on building up these balances and reserve without giving relief to the 
tax-payer- I say therefore that the losses on strategic lines should be 
a deduction on the total profits that are available for distribution between 
the tax-payer and the railway administration- That is a proposition 
— a very important proposition — which I think ought to be considered when 
the railway convention comes to be re-examined. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, I want to give my Honourable friend, Sir Charles 
Innes, an opportunity of explaining away one more inconsistency of his. 
Sir, speaking in the Council of State on the 11th September 1924, on the 
merits of State management of railways and of the necessity of having a 
separation of the revenues of railways from the general revenues he 
stated : 

“Tile dangers that I see in State management are the dangers that will inevitably 
anse in India as India becomes more and more democratised and as your popular 
Assembly exercises more and more influence and control over the management of rail- 
ways In view of this experience 

(he refers to the experience of other countries) 

the modern tendency in democratic countries is, as the Council no doubt saw in 
the telegram which appeared quite recently stating Sir William Acworth’s view, to 
guard against those dangers by separating off the railway finance from the general 
finance and as far as possible getting your railways away from the interference of the 
popular Assembly/’ 

When my Honourable friend speaks in this House, he speaks in a quite 
different tone, and I take the opportunity of this debate to inquire what 
exactly he meant when he said this in the Council of State. Sir, reference 
has beep made to the question of showing the expenditure on the strategic 
fines under the Railway Budget. This is not a new question. It came 
up before the Acworth Committee and witness after witness, having ex- 
perience bf the Government of India Finance Department and having 
rf ejKperience of the management of Indian railways, *aid that the real inten- 
tion wfr*, : as a matter of fact, to keep down the military expenditure, or 
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rather to present a deceptive appearance to the public so that they might 
not know what amount exactly was being spent on military account. This- 
question again came up when we were considering the separation of railway 
finance from general finance; and my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes 
succeeded in hoodwinking us by telling us: “ Here you are, you always 
complain that. the Army Budget is not a votable item. Here you have 
an item of military expenditure which you will have the authority to vote 
every year. That was the inducement under which we agreed to the 
inclusion of this item in the Railway Budget.” 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, Mr. Neogy is an old enemy 
of the separation of railway finance from general finance and I do not 
propose to follow him in re-opening some of the arguments with which 
he was unable to convince his colleagues in the second Assembly. List- 
ening to these debates in uie last two or three days, I have felt some 
considerable regret that wo had not the advantage of Mr. Kunzru’s pre- 
sence in the last Assembly. He has evidently studied this subject with 
real care and with real understanding and my regret that he was not 
here with us three years ago to assist us in framing the present conven- 
tion is increased by one other consideration and that is that he is not 
fully aware of what took place when that convention was framedy^and he 
is apt to go back to the debates of 1922 and 1921 which were superseded 
entirely by what took place when the railway separation finance was 
introduced. The question whether the separation convention should be 
re-opened was answered by my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes yester- 
day or the day before when he said that, so far as the Government are 
concerned, they have no objection whatsoever to the reconsideration of 
the terms of that convention as soon as they are convinced that the House 
really desires it, though they are themselves of opinion that a year or two’s 
delay would probably be advantageous because we should then have the 
advantage of the report on the accounts of the railways which is now in 
course >of preparation, which will be of material assistance to us in arriving 
at conclusions when we come to reconsider the convention. 

The particular point which was raised by my friend, Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar, in regard to strategic railways is of course an important one from 
the point of both of the tax-paver and of the Railways. The objedsion to 
the transfer of the cost of the strategic railways to "the Army Buoget is, 
first of all, that it would make that expenditure non-votable, secondly that 
the Railways are, as Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar pointed out, a single whole 
and run as a single whole by the Railway Department. It is not the 
Military Department that makes the loss on running Railways though it 
may be that there are military reasons for the original building of the rail- 
ways and that the original purpose of .the railways was mainly strategic. 
But you cannot, I think, ask the Military Department conveniently to 
bear the whole loss on the running of the Railways unless vou are pre- 
pared at the same time to give them a say in the way the Railways are 
run. The ordinary accounting principles are that the Department which 
is actually responsible for the administration of a partictfar subject should 
bear the charges in connection with it. If. however, the House are anxious 
about the total of the military expenditure of India, I should be the last 
person to pretend that the cost of the loss of working on strategic lin§s is 
not part of our expenditure on defence; of course it is. It is merely an 
accounting question whether it is desirable to transfer it from its present 
place to the Military. Budget and I thinfothat on examining the question 
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with an open mind we shall come to the conclusion that there would be 
very considerable* disadvantages in a transfer of the charge to the military 
estimates. 

I do not think I need deal here with the point that was raised by Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar a little earlier about the great increase in the expen- 
diture on strategic lines. I do not think that there are many new strategic 
lines in process of being built at the present time. There is one which 
was recommended by no less an authority than the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, its purpose being to save the cost of transportation charges to Fort 
Sandeman. That is a clear case where the result of building the railway 
is a saving on the Military Budget larger than the loss on the strategic 
railway when built. It is obviously only a question of accounting where 
» exactly you show the loss on strategic railways. 

* As to the point that the Convention might provide that the loss *>n 
^pfcrategic Railways should be charged before the share of the tax-payer in 
'the surplus profits is taken, it is a verv interesting suggestion and one 
which might well be considered. I do not see that there is any objection 
at all as a matter of arrangement to that proposal. But what w’e got to 
when we were discussing this matter in 1924 was the question how far 
you want to use your railways as a means of relieving the tax-payer. Is 
a tax on transportation a good tax? It was the opinion of the Govern- 
ment that on the whole the Railway Convention put rather a larger charge 
on the Railways than they themselves thought desirable. On the other 
hand, from the point of view of the Finance Member speaking as such, I 
cannot regret that I get an extra number of lakhs every year for the relief 
of the tax-paver. But at the same time I think we have got to stick very 
clearly to the principle that a tax on transportation is a bad tax and the 
contribution of the Railways should not be much more than what is 
reasonable in consideration of tho fact that they are benefiting from the 
use of the credit of the Government and that they are not paying income- 
tax. All these points will of course be considered when we reopen the 
Question of the Railway Convention. Speaking with some experience 
of the finances of India T would only make one request and that is, that 
Honourable Members shoulrl not approaeh it with a desire of going back 
to the’nad old system when we wore taking the total of our railway receipts 
as part of our income and the total of our railway expenditure as part of 
our expenditure, when alternately we were robbed by and robbed the 
Railways of their dues. The question always comes down at the last stage 
to this, how far are you justified in using the Railways in relief of the 
genera] tax-paver? It means that thev are charging higher fares to the 
users of the Railways which is probablv not in the economic interest of 
the country if vou insist on obtaining a larger dividend from the Railways 
at the expense of the consumer of the Railways in aid of the tax-payer. 
That is the simple proposition which you have to discuss whatever the 
details of the Convention of the separation of the Railway "Budget from 
the General Budget. The same point is really the point which was raised 
by Mr. Runzru in regard to the land and subsidies question. We had 
that out very fully in 1924. If you want to secure for the tax-payer a 
return on the' present value of the land and the accumulated compound 
Interest phi* principal and the subsidies given years ago if thev really 
exist, then vou must charge very much higher rates and fares than you 
-Ao'kt pifckent. That is merely A question of 
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Pandit Hirday Nath Kuinzru : May I point out that I did not say 3, word 
about accumulated compound interest. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I was only dragging it in just to 

accumulate the points. 1 do not think that it is entirely true to say — that 
was another point we had out in the 1924 discussions — that the Railways 
have been an enormous loss to the tax-payer of India for generations. The 
Railways are inclined to say that they have sometimes contributed much 
larger sums than they ought to have done, and that obviously they were 
doing so during the War. Whatever the details of what happened 50 
years, 20 years, or 10 years ago may be, we simply come back to the 
general proposition, how much do you want to charge the present user of 
Railways for using them in order that you may benefit the tax-payer, and 
reduce the amount that you are taxing him. We had arrived at a ‘con- 
vention which in a sense wiped out the past so far as the question of past 
losses and gains were concerned. We arrived at a figure of the present 
capital at charge of the Railways on which the Railways should pay interest 
and contribution to the Government — to the tax-payer — and it is on that 
basis that rates and fares have at present been fixed and the contribution 
to the tax-payer has been fixed. You can increase the contribution by 
increasing the rates and fares. You can reduce the contribution aild help 
to reduce rates and fares. 

The special question of the reserves, which my friend Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar raised, comes up there. We do not want to build up a large 
reserve for the pleasure of looking at it. We want it there for use and 
one of its important uses is that when the time seems to He coming for 
reduction of rates and fares, you can be bolder. You can take more risks 
in introducing reduced rates and fares. It must always be a matter of 
estimate how much you are going to recover by way of additional traffic 
and you cannot be sure what the effect of the reductions may be. During 
that period when you may be making losses which you are not meeting out of 
revenue, it is very useful to have a reserve which you can fall Back upon to 
tide over that period where you do not know the effect of the reductions 
you have made. In regard to the reserves there is one other point I 
should like to touch upon and that is the question of their investment. I 
have never been happy about the position under which the reserves accu- 
mulated by the Railways are simply merged in the general balances of the 
Government. It is true that it is a better system than the previous 
arrangement by which you simply took the receipts into the revenue and 
the working expenses into the expenditure of the Government of India. 
We have been working on a scheme which would arrange for some sort of 
funding of the various portions of our balances which now represent capital 
lent to the Government from such sources as Provident Fund, Railway re- 
serve and so on, and if that scheme could be worked out. as I hope it may 
be, — but it cannot be done very quickly, — I hope to be able to take one step 
further towards what is now only the ultimate ideal, the time when the Rail- 
ways will depend entirely on their own credit and will borrow in the market 
on their own credit and keep their resources for themselves, arid niot merge 
them inside the Government balance. The interest that is paid on the 
balances of the reserve is the general rate of interest paid by the Govern- 
ment on all the funds that they keep m that form in their balances. • 

Hr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: What is the exact percentage, maj 
I know? 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; At the moment it is about 3$ per 
cent., t.e., 1 per cent, below the rate at which Government is borrowing. 
A small portion of this reserve, to complete the picture, is invested in the 
shares of some branch lines and it has been separately invested in one or 
two instances, but generally speaking, we are still in the difficulty that the 
money market in India is not big enough to have both the Government of 
Ihdia and the [Railways as separate borrowers competing against each other 
or even working in dissociation. Until we reach that time, we have got 
some absence of completeness in our separation. That is something for 
the future, but I do not think it can be immediately realised. I do not 
propose to deal with the other smaller points which were raised by Mr. 
ECunzru and will leave them for Mr. Parsons to deal with when the debate 
x>ntix*lzes. 

J&3ET. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Apot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, there has been a general desire 
^pressed on this side of the House that the time has come when we ought 
id^xamine the convention arrived at .three years ago in the light of the 
experience gained so far. Before the House is actually given an opportu- 
nity to re-examine the convention, I think it will facilitate our work if we 
3an hal^ the report of Sir Arthur Dickinson and his assistants about the 
system of accounting on the Indian Railways, and it will further facilitate 
liscussion of matters in this House, if the Financial Commissioner for Rail- 
ways will place the results of this investigation before the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways before actual discussion takes place in this House. 
[ do not know at present, Sir, when the Financial Commissioner expects 
jO get this report; but under any circumstances it would perhaps be desir- 
able that we should have this discussion about the convention before the 
next Budget is actually presented to this House ; and if this is accepted it 
would perhaps be convenient for this House if it is given an opportunity to 
iiscuss the matter at its September meeting. I do hope that mv friend the 
Financial Commissioner will take the necessary steps to expedite the receipt 
>f this report and place it for consideration before tne Standing Finance 
Committee. 

Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar raised the question 
)f the contribution which the Railways are making to the General Budget, 
rhere is no secret that on this point myself and my Honourable frip&J hold 
lifforent views. I expressed during the debate last year that to ape the 
Railway Administration to pay a contribution to the general revenues is 
tantamount to putting a tax on transportation in the country. (Mr. A- 
Bangaswami Iyengar : “No.”) I would be satisfied if the Railway Admi- 
nistration is placed in such a position as would enable them to give the most 
efficient service to the travelling public at the cheapest rate possible; and 
if this principle is accepted, I do not find any justification for my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Basil Blackett, to extract as much money as possible from 
the Railway Administration to enable him to balance his Budget. The 
General budget of the Government of India, Sir, must be balanced without 
this contribution from the Railways, and unless this is done, I cannot nail 
the General ^Budget of my Honourable friend a balanced budget- Speak- 
ing on the. general discussion, I asked for some information as to the exact 
percentage of interest that the Government of India is paying on the 
balances of the Railways and my Honourable friend has just now told us' 
that .the Railway Administration is getting about 3f per cent, on its reserves. 
Ntewr I put it to you, Sir, whether it is proper that the Railway Adminis- 
tration should invest its own amount of fery nearly 22 crores of rupees 
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at 3£ per cent, and borrow from my Honourable friend himself at per- 
cent. I submit it is not an equitable treatment. When we re-examine 
the convention and when the accounts of the Railways are placed on a 
better basis, I do hope that steps will be taken, as I suggested the other 
day, to invest the railway reserves in more permanent securities thereby 
enabling the Railway Administration to get a reasonable interest. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, I wish to rise at once to reply to certain que^ 
tions which were raised by my friend, Mr. Chetty. He suggested, and' I 
myself am inclined to agree with him that this House 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official): Have we a quorum, Sir? 

Mr. President: We have got a quorum* 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: He has suggested, and I am inclined to agree 
with him that »this House, and indeed all the authorities who deal with the 
matter, will find it more convenient to consider any revision of the separa- 
tion convention after we have received Si t Arthur Dickinson's report, and he 
asked me whether I should be prepared to put that report before the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee for Rail ays: and also when we were likely to get 
if On the first question I can give a definite answer. I have every intention 
of putting .that report as soon as I possibly can, before the Standing Finance 
Committee and of making their ad ice, as soon as we have ourselves con- 
sidered it, on the wh le Vject; and I shall also want to take their advice 
as to the procedure to be adopted in laving the question of the revision of 
the separation 'convention before the House. On the second question, as to 
when we shall receive the report, I cannot give quite so definite an answer, 
but I will attempt to discover when we are likely to get it before the end 
of thj^ Session and will let the Standing Finance Committee know. My 
pres^|toformation is that we are likely to get a report from Sir Arthur 
Dickinson and his Committee probably about the beginning of June, but I 
am not quite sure whether that will be a preliminary or a final report. 

There was one other point raised by Mr. Chetty to which I should like 
to refer. He asked me why we only got so low a rate of interest on our 
reserved depreciation fund balances from the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber. We get, as the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett explained, one per 
cent, or about one per cent, below the rate at which the Government of 
India have been borrowing. The answer is that though we in the Railway 
Department may look upon 'our reserves as a more or less permanent in- 
vestippnt, only to be trenched upon in times, I will not say of emergency, 
but oi difficulty, from the point of view of the Government of In^hA 'whose 
general balances those reserves are merged, it is short term mohrfjPmd the 
rate which we get on the money is, considering the size of the balmbes of 
the Government of India, particularly in the hot weather, probably as l^ge, 
if not larger, than they themselves can get on those balances. 

Mr. Kunzru asked why we did not at present debit to capital interest 
•during construction, particularly on, I think, the expenditure on new lines- 
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I am not sure whether he also referred to open line projects. That again* 
I may say, we cannot come to a decision on before we receive the Dickinson 
report. I know that one or two Members who have spoken to me on the 
subject think we are too much of financial purists; in this matter I think 
they hold that we do not follow business practice. My own view is that 
there is a good deal «to bo said on both sides. Evfcn if (this is only a provi- 
sional view, I do not wish to commit myself,) even if we did charge interest 
during construction to capital, it would be a type of preliminary expense to 
be charged off as soon as .the lines were beginning to work at a profit by 
writing it back to revenue. 

Mr. Kunzru also asked me the question how we could know, after a 
new line has been opened, whether it is paying. I do not think at the 
moment I can give a definite answer. There is no doubt that, taking all 
(J&wt new construction as a whole, we can obtain an idea whether we have 
done well out of them after some years, from a general survey of the finan- 
cial results of the whole system of which they form extensions. 1 cannot 
for the moment see any method by which we could — say five or six years 
after the opening of a new line — say quite definitely that it has been paying 
the return which when we originally proposed to take it up, we expected 
we mi|ht get from it, because m the meantime rates and fares might have 
risen or fallen. And also it would be impossible, I think, with any account 
system to say definitely w’hat actual extra earnings we were getting from 
an individual line, because those earnings are not only obtained from carry- 
ing traffic over that line itself but over other parts of the same system and 
other systems for varying distances. I will, however, certainly consider the 
question and see whether we can get hold of any system by which we can, 
after a period of years, test the accuracy of our original assumptions. 

Those, Sir, are, I think, all the points which have been raised in this 
debate, to which the Honourable the Finance Member has not already 
replied. I trust that in view of the explanations given the Honorable 
Member will be prepared to withdraw his motion. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: [f it is understood that after the Dickin- 
son Committee has reported, the House will be gi\en an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the matter, I will not press my motion. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Yes, Sir. 

Pandit Hirday Natlj Kunzru: I ask for leave to withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Form of Budget and Statistics’ 

♦Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru : I move : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Re. 1.” 

I mentioned the other day that it w*as desirable, jn the interests of 
most of us, .that fuller information should be given in the Budget than is 
contained at present. It should be more detailed, and in the second^lace 
it shouki e&able us to take a comparative view of the income and expen- 
diture the various railways. We get at present a separate statement of 
their lhftome and expenditure, both charged to revenue and to capital- I 
should certainly like that these estimates should be given to us in a form* 
which would enable us to compare the working of difforent lines. 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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As regards the statistics, I want to bring two points to the notice of 
♦Government. Till recently the second volume of the Railway Administra- 
tion Report used to give separately ithe number of first, second and third 
class passengers and the holders of season and vendors’ tickets. That prac- 
tice has now been discontinued and it is therefore difficult to company the 
figures, say for 1925-26, with the figures for past years. Now this informa- 
tion I know is available at present in Volume I of the Report, but there is 
no guarantee that that practice will be continued. I understand that there 
is no form fixed for the manner in which that part of the Report is to be 
made which is contained in Volume I. It is only the statistics, I believe# 
that are fixed. I should like therefore that the statistics relating to the 
number of passengers should be given in the old form. The other point 
that I wish to bring forward is in connection with the statistics given, I 
believe, at the end of Volume T with regard to the number of vacancies 
occurring every year and the manner in which they are filled up. Now in 
the Report for 1924-25 I believe the men newly appointed were classified 
as Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Muslims and non-Muslims, but the classifi- 
cation adopted in the Report for 1925-26 is a different one. There the new 
appointments are classed under European, Hindu, Muslim and others. 
Here again I ask that the old form should be followed and for a particular 
reason. I have no desire to look upon Anglo-Indians otherwise than as 
Indians. All those who are born in this country and who regard i& them- 
selves as their mother country must be regarded by all sections of Ifidians 
as being in every sense of the term Indians. But as Sir Charles Innes 
himself recognised in presenting the budget statement for 1924-25, there 
has been a complaint and a pointed complaint in this House on several 
occasions that discrimination has been shown in favour of one section of 
the population to the disadvantage of other sections. If that is recognised, 
surely our statistics should enable us to see bow far the injustice then done 
to the other sections of the population is redressed in future. Lastly, I 
want to suggest that we should bo given not merely the number of vacan- 
cies filled up everv year, blit, so to say, the names of the various posts that 
fall vacant in each department. We should be able to see what were the 
posts that, fell vacant and what were the qualifications required of .the 
men to be appointed to these posts, for it is only when such information 
is given that we can see how far the statement made that persons of the 
requisite qualification were not available can be regarded as sufficient by 
thisj^ouse. 

a£b . Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded^ districts and Chittoor: 1 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I rise to ask that one point may be made 
clear to me with reference to this Budget. On various demands we find 
certain items are voted and certain are non- voted. Section 67- A of the 
Government of India Act, sub-clause (8) (ii), says: 

* 'Expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or under any law” 

is not voted. Similarly, Sir, under sub-clause (8) (iii) salaries and pensions 
of persons appointed by or with approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary 
of ^ate in Council are not voted, and sub-clause (3) (iv) makes other 
exceptions. Sub-clause (5) makes all other items votable. U^dfliL section 
4 of the Indian Railways Act the authority for appointing Railway Turajeetors 
is entirely vested in the Governor General in Council. If so, Shv I want 
to know why, under the heading * Inspection * any item can come under 
non-votabje. On the other hand w*e find Rs. 2,81,000 are put down as non- 
votable under the heading * Inspection *, whilst under the Act they are all 
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persons who ought to be appointed by the Governor General in Council,, 
and as suoh the amounts which are demanded under that heading ought 
to be put under 4 votable \ 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, may I reply first to the point raised by my. 
friend Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar? Ho has asked why certain of the items 
under the head * Inspection * are shown as non-votable. The answer is that 
the appropriations there proposed are for officers who were appointed by 
the Secretary of State. They may be appointed to those particular posts^ 
by the Governor General in Council for the purposes of the Act, but they 
QT3 appointed to the services to which they belong by the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I ask the Honourable Member 
whether the Government have got the right to take away from this House 
any items which come under 4 votable ' because persons appointed by the 
Secretary of State to some other posts are taken over to this Department? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: There is no question of taking away any parti- 
cular items from the vote of this House. 

If I may, I will now turn to the questions which were put by Mr. Kunzru. 
He asked that the Budget should in certain respects show more detail: 
The position is that the form of the Budget was settled with the agreement 
of the Standing Finance Committee and at the time this form was origin- 
ally laid before the House it received their approval. If, as I think is 
quite probable, when we get Sir Arthur Dickinson’s report, we alter to a 
considerable extent the form of our accounts, I have little doubt we shall 
have to alter, again with the concurrence of this House, the form of our 
estimates and we will then certainly consider any suggestions which have 
been made either now by Mr. Kunzru or in the .course of this debate to 
sec if we cannot get the form still more into a shape which will meet the 
needs of the Members of this House. The difficulty, of course, is that the 
needs of individual Members differ. My reply is very much the same 
with regard to the statistics. The fact that we have transferred one 
particular statement from Volume II of the Bail way Board’s Report 
to Volume I does not indicate any intention on our part to abandon that 
statement, and we shall certainly continue the particular statepa§!^t to 
which the Honourable Member referred. For the rest he stifjgested 
certain modifications in 4 a statement which we have recently given in reply 
to the demand of this House showing vacancies each year, and asked for 
rather fuller information, names of appointments and so on in that state- 
ment. Again, we will very carefully consider that suggestion as also any 
other suggestions that Honourable Members may like to make for the im- 
provement of statistics given in our annual Report so as to make it more 
useful to the House. I hope the Honourable Member, in view of this 
undertaking, will withdraw his motion. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Sir, I find that for the first time in the Administration 
Report on Railways, for 1925-1926, Hindus and Muslims have been classed 
under "statutory Indians” and I should like my Honourable friend Mr. 
Graham to tell me whether my claim to be called an Indian depends on! 
any Statute. 

Mr. L. Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department) : I think I am 
fentitled to notice of that question. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, I thought that the term “statutory Indian* * 
was devised for the benefit of a community which is yet dubious as^ to its 
nationality, which calls itself Indian and yet whose representative in this 
House sits in the European group as a member of that party. I was read- 
ing a newspaper that I received only yesterday evening, and what do I 
find? Here is a letter from an Anglo-Indian gentlem&n and in it he makes 
the illuminating statement that an Anglo-Indian is an Indian and har. 
always been so, and he has a right to be treated as such so long as he does 
not forfeit his citizenship ; and that an Anglo-Indian is a Britisher and will 
continue to be so until he can claim no right to the name by virtue of his 
descent. My objection is to being classed in the same category as 
Mr. Pacing Bothways. Sir, I very much \yish that my Honourable friend 
Mr. Parsons will see his way to revert to the old system of presenting this 
particular set of statistics ; and I do not think we need wait for the Dickin- 
son Committee for this little change. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, I ask for leave to withdraw' the 
motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, I find that motion No. 15 which 
stands in the name of my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi is more compre- 
hensive than my motion (No. 11). I will therefore express my views when 
his motion is taken into consideration. 

Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, as this matter regarding the failure of Government to appoint 
an Indian on the Railway Board has already been discussed I do not want 
to move the motion standing in my name, No. 12. 


^ Grievances of Subordinate Railway Employees . 

Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, the next item, No. IB,* has already been discussed; but if 
I am permitted to do so I will take what is printed as No. 14 on this list : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Re. 1." (Gov- 
ernment’s non-acceptance of the Assembly Resolution recommending an enquiry into 
the grievances of subordinate railway employees). 

Sir, this is an old story, old at least to those Members who happened to 
he here in the last Assembly. It will be within the memory of them all 
how iz|^JL025 this House after a very long* debate passed a Resolution, 
namely, recommending to the Government an enquiry into the grievances 
of subordinate railway employees through the Railway Advisory Council 
or a Committee thereof. That was in February, 1925. Last year, Sir, 
the same question was taken up because the Government had disregarded 
the Resolution of this House — or, if I am to be technically correct, had 
not disregarded but did not give effect to the Resolution with all respect 
to this House. I say this, Sir, because I fear my Honourable friend Sir 
Charles Inties will get up and say there is no question of regard or respect 
due to this House and things of that kind. He will say that Government 
gave its most careful consideration to the Resolution that was passed by 
this House, and after very careful consideration they decided nctffcto give 
effect to it. If that is the form in which it should be put I have no objec- 
tion to put it in that form ; but the net result is the same, that the* Gov- 
ernment have not yet chosen to carry out the recommendation made by 

That the Demand under the heAd * Railway Board ’ be reduced by Re. 1. (Non* 
appointment of Indians on the Railway Board).” 
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tfiis House in 1925 and pressed upon the Government last year at the time 
of the Railway Budget in exactly the same form as the motion now before 
the House, fctir, 1 may be permitted to point out that the attitude of the 
Honourable the Commerce Member throughout, from the very beginning, 
from the first time this Resolution was introduced in this House, has been 
one of uncompromising opposition. He put forth several pleas. In the 
lirst place he said that there were no general grievances. Then he said 
that there was no demand for an enquiry into their grievances by the rail- 
way employees themselves; that the demand was a fabricated or manu- 
factured demand for which he thought my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi 
there was responsible. Then later on he told this House, especially last 
year, that everything needful was being done by means of some communi- 
cation or circular addressed by the Department to the various Railway 
Administrations. He maintained that this was a very dangerous proposal, 
an enquiry in the case of 700,000 men to find out exactly what their lot in 
life was; and if this liesolution was to be given effect to very untoward 
consequences would follow. All these things which were said by the 
Honourable Member at the time should be familiar to most old 
Members of this House. I am simply repeating them very briefly in order 
to remind the old Members and to inform those who are new to this House, 
that unfortunately the attitude taken by Sir Charles Innes over this very 
innocent Resolution has been one of utter lack of sympathy. Sir, I yois 
surprised to hear from him that there was no real demand from the em- 
ployees themselves ; and as I fear he may again persist in that plea I would 
like to draw his attention to what materials I have before me. He said 
last year — at the beginning he said there were no grievances at all. Then 
later on he was pleased to admit that there were some grievances, though 
not with regard to pay and wages and things _ of that kind. This is 
what he said in 1925. There were no general grievances with regard to 
pay and allowances; that there rnav be other grievances, he did not deny, 
though he thought the proper way to deal with these other grievances was 
by putting pressure upon him, not by entrusting the matter to a com- 
mittee of the Central Advisory Council. I repeat that he began by saying 
there were no grievances in regard to pay and allowances; and then he 
said last year: 

“What we feel strongly is that if we had appointed this commission of enquiry we 

might have created serious trouble We had no evidence before us that 

there was any demand on the part of our. railway employees for a commission of en- 
quiry. As far as we know ** 

— there was ample evidence available for that I suppose — 

“As far as we know the demand for enquiry came from Mr. Joshi himself and not 
from the railway employees/* 

Sir, as far as I know — I am not of course part of the Government of, India 
and I haye.no access to all the sources of information open to the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member — but to the best of my knowledge, I thought, 
Sir, when I moved this Resolution in 1925 there were a lot of railway em- 
ployees who had sent a lot of letters to pae asking me to move this Resolu- 
tion in their behalf. If I had not known that they wanted it badly, I 
should not have wasted my time or the time of this House in moving the 
Resolution or in trying my best to force it on the attention of this House. 
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Therefore, Sir, I am not pleading for Mr. Joshi — he is able to take care 
of himself — but I would draw the attention of the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member to the fact that there were many resolutions passed at 
many conferences of railway employees. There was, I think, the All-India 
3 pm Railway Federation which met last year and which emphatically 

P# * demanded this inquiry. There were other conferences of rail- 
way men very earnestly praying for this inquiry into their grievances. I 
do not wish to tire the patience of this House, but I have got here a lot 
of these resolutions passed by railway conferences and railway unions 
praying for an inquiry into their grievances; and I do not believe that any 
Member, at least on this side of the House, is going to take literally the 
statement that the Government, the all-knowing Government, have no 
evidence before them to show that there was any demand on the part of 
the men themselves, these struggling men, for some kind of inquiry into 
their grievances and for some redress of their legitimate grievances. There- 
fore, Sir, I hope that that plea will not be advanced now. 

A statement was made last year by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member that a circular was being sent round to the various Railway Ad- 
ministrations and everything needful was being done by the administra- 
tions to see that all legitimate grievances were redressed. I wish, Sir, 
that that circular had the desired effect. It is probable that the circular 
was sent out with the best of intentions; but unfortunately we live in a 
world in which good intentions do not carry us very far. Therefore, in 
spite of this very charitable circular of the Government asking the Railway 
Administrations to redress all legitimate grievances, there they are to-day, 
just as they were in 1924 or 1925; and the men are feeling their lot very 
keenly. 

I may state at once what those grievances are in just a few words : 

Insufficient scales of pay; 

Insecurity of service; 

Fines and punishment*; 

Ill-treatment and unsympathetic attitude of the Railway 
Administrations towards railway unions. 

Sir, the other day in this House in reply to a question the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes admitted that the lowest scale 
of pay on certain railways came down to as low as Rs. 20 in the case of 
clerks, and Rs. 9 or Rs. 13 in the case of workmen, that is less than 
annas 5 and 7 per day. There it is on page 385 of the proceedings of the 
2nd February. In reply to one of my questions the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes said : 

"The minimum rates of pay of the lowest paid non-skilled workers in the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway is Rs. 9 a month for women and l>oys and Rs. 13-8-0 a month for 
inch. The minimum pay of the lowest paid clerical staff is Rs. 28 per mensem. The 
starting pay of junior clerks in the South Indian Railway is Rs. 20-8-0. 

T may add rising by increments of Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 46. On the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway it is Rs. 20 rising by increments Of Rs. 2 
to Rs. 80, on the Eastern Bengal Railway Rs. 28— annual increment 
Rs.*4 — maximum Rs. 40; on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, Rs. 28 — annual 
increment Rs. 4 — maximum Rs. 40; on the Oudh and Rohilkband Railway 
(now East Indian Railway), Rs. 40 — annual increment Rs 3; on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, Rs. 40 — 5 — 55; on the 
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Oreat Indian Peninsula Bailway, Bs. 40 — 5—80; and so on. This is my 
case; and here are the actual figures which cannot be contradicted. The 
starting salary on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway for clerks 
is Bs.' 20 and on the South Indian Bail way, Bs. 20-8. Here I have got 
some of the latest communications of the unions in their magazines saying 
that, in spite of all their endeavours and appeals to the Agents, in spite of 
the circular of the Government, in spite of the earnest and humble efforts 
made by the clerks concerned to touch the heart of the Agents, they are 
where they were. The Agent of the South Indian Bail way seems to have 
told them that it was all a question of supply and demand, and unfortunately 
'that is the plea put forward by the Honourable the Commerce Member 
also in reply to the question to which I referred just now. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta asked : 

“Does the Honourable Member regard Us. 9 as a human wage for a human being? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I imagine, Sir, that a very large number at any 
rate of agricultural workers in this country get a great deal less than Rs. 9 a month. 
Perhaps the best answer that 1 can give the Honourable Member is that we get for 
every vacancy in the railway a great many applicants.” 

And that, Sir, is to be the principle that governs all these matters, the 
law of supply and demand. I am ready to confess, Sir, that as one of the 
results of the present system of education we turn out of our schools and 
colleges every year thousands of young men who are hungry, who are pre- 
pared to accept anything they can get — Bs. 15, Bs. 20, Bs. 25, Bs. 28 or 
Bs. 30, indeed anything that they can get ; and this problem of unemploy- 
ment will have to be tackled by the Central Government sooner or latGr. 
I am glad in this connection to note that the Government of the Punjab 
at least has taken steps to appoint some committee to inquire into this 
problem, that at least one province has taken steps to deal seriously with 
the matter. I am prepared to admit that in the Madras Presidency these 
young men who come out of schools and colleges and have nothing other- 
wise to do, not being technically trained, have to get at something and 
they grab at the merest chance of getting anything, and so they are prepared 
to accept anything, however low'. The question is not whether there are 
not men willing to accept jobs on these low salaries, but whether the 
Government thinks that these are w r ages on which a young man of 25 
or 30 will be able to do his w'ork well, who probably has a small family to 
support — a wife and perhaps a child or two. How r can they live on Bs. 20 
or Rs. 25? That is the question, Sir, which has to be put to the Govern- 
ment here and to the Agent there. The Agent is absolutely unconcerned 
whether the man is content or not content ; he thinks that the man is a 
machine. He says “ You must w r ork on Bs. 20; next year you will get 
Rs. 1-8 more and next year another Rs. 1-8, until you get in 17 or 18 
years the magnificent maximum of Bs. 46.” Therefore, Sir, there is 
that question of a living wage there; and yet the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes says that so far as he know r s there was never a grievance regarding 
pay and allowances on the part of clerks or regarding wages on the part of 
workmen. 

Then, again, Sir, it was said that the women and men in factories got 
between five annas and six annas a day; or sometimes only four and five; 
and the honourable Sir Qharles Innes had the goodness to say that agri- 
cultural labourers in India get no more. I do not know what the agricul- 
tural labourer in Northern India gets ; but T do know that in Scuth India 
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-agricultural labourers very often prefer to get their wages in kind and not 
in money. I know in many districts the labourers get so much paddy 
or ground-nuts and things of that kind getting in kind, is much more profi- 
table to them. There is a great deal of difference certainly between the 
labourer on the farm and the workman in the towns. The agricultural 
labourer has no rent to pay ; he gets a piece of land and he puts up a few 
mud walls and a thatched roof; he does not purchase his firewood; he 
does not purchase various other articles of food ; the corn is produced on 
the land and if he can get a few measures' of paddy he is quite satisfied. 
Do you expect a man at Kharagpur or Calcutta or Negapatam or wherever 
else you have your workshops to be able to live at the same rate of wages 
as the other does — on four or six annas a day? At Kharagpur you pay 
these women and boys some 4 annas and the men seven annas a 
day. I repeat that this question will have to be gone into very carefully 
by a committee . . . 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail (Madras: European): May 1 ask the 
Honourable Member, Sir, .... 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: To find out whether these are living wages, wages 
on which a human being can subsist. 

I do not want to take up more time, Sir; I am sorry to see that my 
old professor is getting impatient ; he used to teach us to be patient when 
we were his pupils. However that was in another place. My friend 
reminds me that we used to put up with very much more tiresome lectures 
when we wero at college. However I am not anxious to detain the House 
further. There are these many many difficulties; and all that we ask, Sir, 
is that some responsible committee should go out, if possible with my dear 
•old master on it, and find out what the living wages of these people are 
and what is needed to better their conditions. And what is the attitude 
of the Government towards that question, Sir? “No grievances, first; 
then, the employees do not want any committee/' It is as if we are told 
that a man struggling in the water, and about to be drowned does not 
want any help to be given to him to be drawn out of the water and landed 
on the bank. Is anybody going to believe all these pleas? 

Lastly, Sir, it is said that the Agents of the Railways have been asked 
to look into these matters. I know, Sir, the Agents are human. 1 am 
not blaming them at all. But very' often the trouble comes not from the 
Agents, but from their subordinates ; and one particular complaint that I hav(*>, 
in mind is entirely due to the action of the subordinates, not of the Agents. 
We have got here the theory of “the man on the spot”. The Agents have 
no doubt got their good intentions; they are doubtless actuated by the best 
of motives, I do not deny that at all; but it is their subordinates who aie 
responsible for most if not all these troubles. I do not believe that there 
is any Agent who will turn out his subordinates for not carrying out his 
orders; I do not believe that even the Honourable the Commerce Member 
will turn out any of his subordinates for not carrying out his orders. There 
will be palliatives and there will be explanations as to why thq orders have 
not been executed. So whatever the reason may be, however good the 
intentions of the Agents may be, or of the Members on the opposite side, 
1 am very sorry to say, Sir, the men suffer and suffer; they rot and tot; 
and when we come here and ask for a committee of inquiry to look into their 
’grievances, we are at once told that the men do not want a commission of 
inquiry. Sir, T am very sorry to have to refer to this very old story. I 
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remember how a substantial personage like Sir Hari. Singh Qour who moved 1 
a similar motion some years ago, succeeded by making a cut getting his* 
grievance redressed. I am very sorry I am not so substantial as he is, but 
all the same 1 hope he will not be satisfied with what he achieved once, 
and that he will assist me with the weight of his support on this occasion;: 
and I would appeal to all others in the name of these many many thousands 
of men and women to lend me their support in this very important matter. 
Sir, I have taken particular care just now to avoid any reference to what is 
going on in the Bengal Nagpur Railway ; because I know it is a serious 
question; and I am sure it is engaging the attention of the other side. 
There also, I may say in a general way, the trouble is due to insufficient 
wages, 'to ill-treatment, and to what are called discharges and dismissals. 
Men are given a month's notice. — not a month’s notice, but they are 
given a month’s pay in lieu of notice, and sent away "without any reason 
being assigned. If the discharged men ask for what reason they are sent 
away, why, they are not wanted ! The immediate officer says that he does 
not want them, and in some cases he gives Rs. 7 or 8 mid discharges them. 
These are some of the many grievances which the railway workmen have* 
and which to most of us at any rate on this side appear to be perfectly 
legitimate. At the same time. Sir, I do not want the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member to fix any particular rate of salary. I do not want to say 
that the men must get Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 or that they must get Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 100 even, although on some railways they do start people on Rs. 40. 
All we want is that a committee of the Members of this* House, or a com- 
mittee of any respectable gentlemen or any other body the Government may 
decide upon, I am not particular what committee it is — but I want that 
some committee of respectable people should be appointed to go about and' 
find out the causes of the present troubles and the' grievances of the men' 
and see how far those grievances cannot be redressed. 

There is one thing more, Sir, lind it is a serious thing. It is sometime* 
urged, especially by people who are not in touch with these men, that we 
are the people who incite these illiterate workmen, that members of Govern- 
ment know more about these people than we do and so on. But, Sir, 
I do not believe for a moment that any member of the Government can 
hope to know even half as much as I or my friend Mr. Joshi or as a matter 
of fact any non-official Indian knows about these people. In fact, if the 
t*uth is to be told, when the men on the South Indian Railway were feeling 
very uneasy over the question of their vniges and also of holidays, I advised' 
them to do nothing at all seriously, but to wait and hope. Again, while 
I was coming to Delhi this time, the men on the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
met me at Kharagpur, and this is the very thing I told them. Their 
grievances were acute in January, and I told them not to take any serious 
step; advised them to be patient. Although I knew that we in this House 
could do very little to relieve their lot, although I knew that all our appeals 
in the past on behalf of these poor men have fallen on deaf ears, that’ all' 
the cry that we can raise in their behalf in this* House mav fall now also 
on deaf ears, although I knew all that, I still gave them Hope and asked' 
them to be patient and not to do anything which they may Have to regret 
later. Therefore, Sir, while we are doing our very best to tell these men 
njpt to resort to any extreme step which may inconvenience them and thO" 
general public, some Honourable Members there say that we are the peopj^* 
"who have incited these men. Yes; some Honourable Members of this House^ 
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say — I am glad they are not Indians, — that we are the people who inflame 
these railway men. It is really very unfortunate that when we do every* 
thing we can to dissuade these people from resorting to any extreme 
measures we should be charged and told that it is we who incite these people 
to strike. 1 therefore appeal once more to the Honourable Members on the 
opposite side to* consider, if they cannot see eye to eye with us on this impor- 
tant question; I would appeal to the Honourable Sir Charles Innes before 
he lays down the reins of his office to see if he cannot alleviate the grievances 
of these many many poor people. I make this appeal to every Member 
indeed. I do not want to say anything that may exasperate The feelings 
of anybody here. I simply want a committee of inquiry to see whether the 
lot of these people cannot be bettered. All the Railways of India are 
making huge profits; the State .Railways are making enormous profits and 
the Company Railways even more. For instance, the South Indian Rail- 
way made in 1925-26 a profit which was much more than that of any of 
the other Railways, and yet it pays the lowest. In 1925-26 the South 
Indian Railway got 8*55 per cent, as net revenue receipts 1 after meeting all 
the charges. The State Railways made only 4*54, while the Madras and 
Southern Mabratta Railway made 6*68. Last year after deducting all 
expenses, the South Indian Railway were able to make Rs. 2,19,11,000; the 
Madras and Southern Maliratta Railway were able to make Rs. 8,42,15,000. 
So that it cannot be said that these Railways are not in a position to give a 
little portion of their net earnings after meeting all their charges, to meet 
the legitimate demands of these men through whom and through whom 
alone — and 1 make this point very strongly — through w r hom and through 
whom alone, the Railways of India obtain all these large earnings. Yes; 
but for these downtrodden men, but for these seven lakhs of suffering 
labourers, I put the question whether the officers can be of any use, whether 
the railways can run, or whether the railways can earn any money at all? 
Therefore, Sir, to take all the w ork you can from them, and then tell them 
you do not care if they go, that if A goes B can be put in his place or if X 
goes Y can be put in his place and so on, is hardly right. Is this the answer, 
Sir, that a civilized Government or a civilized system of administration 
should give to these poor men? T therefore again appeal to this House 
that all Honourable Members should support me in this matter; and I hope 
my good friend Maulvi Muhammad Yakub will also be with us on this 
Resolution. Last year he voted wdth us both on this motion and on the 
motion to omit the Demand under Railway Administration ; and I hope he 
will find no difficulty to vote with us on this occasion, on this important 
issue which merely asks for an independent committee of inquiry. The 
Honourable the Commerce Member fears that a committee of inquiry will 
inflame these people, that it w ill put all kinds of false hopes into the minds 
of these ignorant workers. For three years w*e have been agitating on' 
their behalf in this House, and no false- hopes have been put iiito their very 
very illiterate hearts; and I do not believe that by the appointment of a 
committee of inquiry such as w r e suggest they will be inflamed. They have- 
suffered enough, and I do not think that they expect that the millennium 
wdll come as soon as a committee is appointed. I repeat i be Government can 
ppt anybody in whom they have confidence on this committee; they need 
not put- me or Mr. Joshi on it, although we claim to know more about these 
men than others. This committee will submit its report to Government, 
there will be ample opportunity to scrutinise the report with the help of 
their, so-called experts, and this House will also probably have ample 
opportunity to discuss the report. All that w*e ask is, you should inquire 
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and find out what the men’s grievances really are. If in spite of ail that 
I have said, the Honourable the Commerce Member says that he cannot 
agree to appoint a committee of inquiry, that he will leave the matter 
entirely to the Agents of the different railway administrations, and that 
what they say will be the last word, that this House should not have anything 
to do with the grievances of these men, that we shall not and cannot move 
one inch further than what the Agents say, all that I can say, Sir, is that 
so far as v this side of the House is concerned it cannot put up with that 
attitude any longer. Therefore, Sir. when this House for the third time 
passes this motion and censures Government, for not carrying out the 
unanimous wish of the Members on this side, for not carrying out this 
very viry sane and innocent Resolution recommending an inquiry, which 
has become all the more urgent to-day than it ever was before ; if the Gov- 
ernment still refuse in spite of the verdict of the House to accede to our 
wishes and persist in carrying on their old game, all I can say is that they 
will be adding one more reason to our feeling that this is after all a House 
of Mockery. I hope, Sir, they will not give us any further cause of grievance 
on this subject. We have cried and cried, and let it not be said that this 
year for the third time we have cried in vain. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: Sir, as Mr. Acharya has referred to mo, 
I think perhaps I ought to explain why I interrupted him. I was really 
wanting to reverse our old role. I wanted him to instruct me. What 1 
wanted was that he should try and put into money the total wage that he 
or other landowners pay to their agricultural labourers. He put us off by 
telling us something about ground-nuts and paddy, but that does not 
convey to my mind what the amount actually paid is. What I want to 
know is, do they pay anything more than a mere subsistence wage? (An 
Honourable Member: 44 Much more.”) Much more. Well, I shall be 
grateful to Mr. Acharya if he would put into terms of currency — as currency 
Is the great subject of the day — the actual amount that the labourer re- 
ceives. It is perfectly true that the agricultural labourer has a great deal 
more security of tenure than the employee in the railway. That is perfectly 
■true. In fact, when T came to Madras he had so much security of tenure 
that he could not leave his master even when he wanted to. When I 
•came to Madras, out in the districts round about it was a common thing 
for a man to give a bond for the debt which he took and to bind himself 
and his children to serve until that was paid off. And when was it paid 
off? Never. The man was practically selling himself into slavery; and 
only last week I saw a case in the Madras Mail of a man trying to enforce 
ahond of that nature. But was it security of tenure? He was kept there 
practically as a serf receiving merely enough to keep him in life. I have 
the most intense sympathy with the class that Mr. Acharya has referred 
to: I mean the class of students who come to our colleges and specially 
Brahmins who come to our colleges, and at the end of the time are turned 
out with very little to look forward to in the way of employment. It is one 
of the great problems in all countries, what we are to do with our boys, 
and it is a problem specially great in India owing to the peculiarity of the 
caste system which until lately prevented people like Mr- Acharya from 
finding any outlet except something in the nature of clerical work. It is 
because of the large number of people who by caste scruples were not able to 
engage in trade or in any industrial work that this particular class is even 
l&rger ...... than it is at home. I have sometimes felt it on my con- 
science that I am partly responsible for this large number of unemployed 
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educated people. 1 am responsible for having turned out a large number of 
graduates, I am partly responsible for having turned out Mr. Acharya- 
Mr. Acharya complains that the Bailwavs deal with this problem merely 
Iby quoting the law of supply and demand. Well, what I want to know is 
does a rich landowner give his labourer twice as much as he would give if 
he were getting, a smaller amount? Does *the pay of the agricultural lab- 
ourer increase in proportion to the wealth of his employer or does he still 
receive a mere subsistence allowance? With regard to the question of 
supply and demand, there is this lo bo borne in mind. There is only a 
limited amount of work and what the Trade Unions at home try to do is 
to keop down the number of people employed in order that the wages may 
be increased, so that there may not be this competition. Where you have 
unskilled labour, you will necessarily have greater competition, and when 
you have a large number of people who unless they go ito a law college and 
become lawyers, have very little opening except in the way of badly-paid 
clerical work, you have severe competition. I doubt whether the lot of the 
ordinary clerk in India is not worse than that of .the petty clerk at home, 
in England and in other European countries. I remember that one of the 
things which Walter Besant used constantly to bring forward in his books 
was the folly of people rushing in into the clerical profession — I don’t mean 
the Church, but I mean going in for being merely clerks. Why do they 
do it? Because they are not fit for anything else. They might be fit for 
something else if they had the chance- Bub they have not had the chance. 
It is a great pity and it is partly due to the fact that we have an enormous 
number of men rushing in for education who sometimes wore not fit for any- 
thing after they had come out. I have often said to my Brahmin students : 
what would you be doing if the British had not come here and opened 
colleges. I have found it very difficult to get an answer. As far as I can 
see, they would be sitting on their lnnds performing ceremonies and saying 
prayers. That seems to mo to be the answer. But the Brahmins were 
always people who saw a door when it was open and when they saw that 
entrance into Government service and into the bar brought- distinction, in 
some cases at all events, there was a tremendous rush into the colleges and 
schools and people who would have been better employed .... 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, may I inquire 
whether we are discussing here the motion which Mr. Acharya has moved 
or the very nice system of education which this Government have intro- 
duced to emasculate the nation? 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: I think, Sir, 1 am in order — Mr. Das 
is an authority upon irrelevance — but with due respect I think I am an- 
swering something that Mr. Acharya said. I had no intention of making 
a speech when I got up on my legs but I am sometimes carried away by 
my subject. On this particular occasion what I do want to express is my 
great sympathy with these underpaid people; and, when I say “under- 
paid” I do not mean that it is the duty of the railway to give more than 
the market value of the work- After all, the railway have a duty to the 
tax-paver. It is not the business of state railways to give more than the 
ordinary market value. Sentiment is a very good thing but I have often 
found that sentiment is expressed at other people s expense, and that what 
usually happens is that people say “I sympathise with you very deeply but 
I am not going to do anything for you myself.” What we have got to do 
in this country is, as far as possible, to develop its industries in order that 
there may be more openings for the young men who wish to take up other 
hinds of work than merely clerical work. And I also think that we should 
«do nothing to raise the cost of living for this unfortunate class. 
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Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, 1 have also tabled a motion in order to ventilate the 
grievances of the railway employees on the East Indian Railway and now 
that the general question of the grievances of the employees is under dis- 
cussion, I think, Sir, it would be proper if I were to take my motion as well. 
Also because my friend Mr. Acharya is so anxious that I should vote with 
him, I would prefer to associate myself Vith his motion rather than press 
my own motion separately. But, before speaking on the grievances of the 
East Indian Railway, 1 would like to say one word in reply to what has 
fallen from the lips of our learned friend Dr. Macphail. He has asked, Sir* 
that what the condition of the Indians would be in this country if the British 
had not come here. 

ma Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: May I rise to a personal explanation^ 
I said the Brahmins. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Well, he has confined himself to Brahmins 
only, but then I would say, Sir, that if the British had not been here and 
had not opened colleges, I think the Brahmins in India would have been 
much more prosperous than they are now. They would have got many 
more openings than they have got here. Now, Sir, what is the result? 
Even in their ow r n line, to which Dr. Macphail refers, that is performing 
their religious rites, I would submit- that, on account of this irreligious and 
material education imparted by the English institutions they have to a great 
extent left their religions and they do not go to poor Brahmins for perform- 
ing their religious rites. 

So, if the colleges had not been opened I think the Brahmin would 
have been in a better position and he would have got more devotees of his 
own religion to go to him and give him something as alms for performing 
religious rites. 

Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum: And the Brahmins would have 
kept them in the dark for ever. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: No country in the world is dark now. Ther# 
are many countries in the world whore the British have not yet set their 
foot, although they are trying to do so, as in China, but still we find that 
civilization is spreading. It is not only with the occupation of the British 
that w r e find light in the world. Probably, even in the darkest Afghanistan, 
where the British have not yet set foot, we find that there are signs of civi- 
lization. 'There are all the inventions of present civilization. Even avia- 
tion is to be found there and even Indians have been given offices in avia- 
tion in Afghanistan wdiich they cannot get in India. (Laughter.) 

Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I mean, Sir, the Brahmin and 
non-Brahmin question would not have arisen if there had been no colleges, 
in other words, if the Brahmins had remained in sole possession of know- 
ledge, tl^ey would have kept the other people in darkness and the people 
would not have been any better. 

(An Honourable Member: “Certainly not ”.) 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I think, Sir, that Brahmins are included in* 
the category of men. 

Now, Sir, coming to my subject, the grievances of the employees o t 
the East Indian Railway, which I am going to enumerate now, they are 
not of my own creation but they form the gist of the resolutions whiob 
were passed in a meeting of the Moradabad Divisional Union of the E*j$ 
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Indian Kailway. These Resolutions, Sir, were duly forwarded to the Agent 
of the East Indian Railway but no response was made to them. There- 
fore 1 am obliged to put them before this House. 

Before the amalgamation of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway with 
the East Indian Railway it was considered that the unity of these two lines 
would conduce to mitigate the complaints and improve the general condi* 
tions of the employees and the general public travelling on these two lines. 
But unfortunately the amalgamation seems to have thrown the old Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway section altogether into the back ground and its 
employees are looked upon by the officers of the East Indian Railway like 
the children of a deceased wife. 

The first question with which 1 propose to deal is the persistent obsti- 
nacy of the higher authorities in the matter of the recognition of the Rail- 
way unions. At first a Railway Union of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way employees was formed at Lucknow’. This Union received recognition 
from the authorities of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway in 1921 or 1922, 
but unfortunately its recognition was withdrawn in 1924 ; since then several 
attempts were made to secure recognition but all have been unsuccessful. 
Subsequently the railway employees of Moradabad railway division formed 
a separate independent union of their own on moderate lines. The Agent 
of the East Indian Railway was approached in August 1926 to grant recog- 
nition to this Union and it was strongly urged on behalf of this Union that 
its sphere of activity would never go beyond the limits of moderation and 
•constitutional methods, hut the Agent refused to grant recognition. In 
these, days of general awakening when the unions of highly responsible 
Government departments like the Police Department are being recognised 
by the Government this conduct of the Agent of the East Indian Railway 
seems highly improper and objectionable. It is high time that the Railway 
Board should take action in this matter and move the Agent to grant recog- 
nition to this union. 

Another matter of very great importance which lias caused great trouble 
and inconvenience not only to the employees but also the commercial 
and trading public of the United Provinces is the removal of the clearing 
audit and other offices from Lucknow to Calcutta. This change of head- 
quarters has created great discontent and sensation in the United Pro- 
vinces and several public meetings were held to record the public protest 
against the measure, but the indifference of the railway authorities to 
accede to the wish of the people in the matter is really surprising. The 
employees of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway accepted their employ- 
ment on the clear understanding that it was a local service and that they 
would not be required to serve beyond the jurisdiction of that line. At 
the time of amalgamation the Agent in reply to an address presented to 
him by the staff* of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway assured them that 
they would not be removed to Calcutta except in very’ rare cases of the 
exigencies of the service. At the same time the Chief Auditor of the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway also recommended the retention of the 
Traffic, Audit and Statistical Offices of the combined lines at Lucknow 
for the following reasons : 

(l) That it would obviate the transfer of a large body of men to 
Calcutta from Lucknow or vice versa , the Audit Office, con- 
taining the largest number of employees of the Central dffi- 
ces which it would be impossible to provide for outside the 
Audit Office. 
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(2) It would solve the difficulty and expense of finding the necesr 
sary accommodation in Calcutta there being ample accom- 
modation in Lucknow for the whole of the Traffic, Audit 
and Statistical Offices of the combined line. 

As soon as the employees came to know that the Coaching Office would 
be shifted from Lucknow to Calcutta they submitted a memorial to the 
then Viceroy and Governor General of India, and in a letter No. 2898-F.* 
dated the 5th December 1925, the Railway Board informed the CjJiief 
Auditor that the question of transferring the Coaching Audit office was 
not under consideration. In spite of all these undertakings and assur- 
ances | the offices were transferred from Lucknow to Calcutta. About 
90 per cent, of the clerks in the Deputy Chief Accountants * Office are 
inhabitants of Lucknow or other places in the United Provinces; most 
of the residents of Lucknow have their own houses in that city. At 
Calcutta all of them will have to pay the prohibitive house rent, which , 
being an extra expenditure, they can hardly afford to pay out of their 
meagre salaries. Moreover living is also more costly in Calcutta than 
Lucknow, and in Calcutta the children of the United Provinces residents 
will also have great difficulty in receiving their education owing to the 
language of Bengal being different from that of the United Province's. 
Besides the above-mentioned difficulties great financial issues are also 
involved in this question. The transfer of the Lucknow offices to Calcutta 
is likely to entail an extra expenditure to the Government of something 
like Rs. 1,25,000 a year in the shape of Presidency allowances, rent of 
the buildings to be hired for office accommodation and extra travelling 
expenses. Besides these grievances of the. staff the public of the United 
Provinces will also have to undergo a great deal of inconvenience and 
trouble on account of this change. These offices were) located at Lucknow 
for more than 60 years and for the residents, especially the merchant and 
trading classes of the United Provinces, it would be very hard and costly 
to go to Calcutta in ordejr to adjust their affairs. The East Indian Rail- 
way has more miles of track in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
than in Bihar and Bengal combined and therefore justice and equity de- 
mand that the East Indian Railway administration ought to have been 
located at Lucknow and not at Calcutta. On account of this change the 
trade of the United Provinces has materially suffered and it is extremely 
desirable that the Clearing House and the Chief Audit offices should be 
located at Lucknow, and the attention of the Government is urgently re- 
quired in regard to this matter. 

Another most serious grievance of the employees which also endangers 
the life of the public is the long hours of duty. In certain cases the rail- 
way workmen have to do over 12 hours’ duty without any break. The 
assistant station masters, line jamadars and pointsmen especially have 
very responsible and onerous duties to perform and to keep this class of 
employees on long hours of duty is a thing which should .in no case be 
to^rated. It is on account of these long working hours that so many 
accidents happen on the line and great loss of life and property is caused. 
I could give instances of such accidents but for the fear of occupying a 
great deal of the time of the House. Another most chronic difficulty is 
the shortage of quarters, for accommodation of the staff. In very many 
places, for instance at Moradabad, Bareilly and certain other important 
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stations, quite an insufficient number of quarters is provided for the mem- 
bers of the Indian staff and large number of low paid and hardworked 
Indians have to walk for miles sometimes under very inconvenient clima- 
tic conditions after -performing laborious duties for long hours before they 
have any sort of rest. Moreover, where the quarters are provided they 
are extremely .insanitary and unfit for living. On the old East Indian 
Bailway section tho ticket collectors, booking and parcel clerks, signallers 
and goods clerks all got free quarters but to the staff of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway section these classes of men are deprived of this 
privilege, and in certain cases where the members of the staff are entitled 
1o free quarters but have not been supplied with them they are not 
being paid even a house allowance to cover the loss. 

Another grievance of the members of the Indian staff is about the leave 
rules. The leave rules applicable to the Indian staff are very unfavour- 
able as compared with the privileges allowed to Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. The benefit of the Fundamental Leave Rules are totally denied 
to the Indian drivers, even casual leave is not granted often times. Leave 
•n cases of emergency is seldom granted in time. Again the railway 
authorities refuse to accept medical certificates issued by any authorised 
medical practitioner except the railway doctors and Civil burgeons. It 
very often happens that a man gets ill and goes to his native place in 
a far-off village or town where there is no railway doctor. In such cases 
his application for leave supported by a medical certificate of a local 
a uthorised medical practitioner is rejected and great deal of trouble and 
inconvenience is caused. In the case of the subordinate services no rail- 
way servant can get a medical certificate nor can he be taken as an indoor 
patient in any railway hospital without getting a sick memorandum even 
in cases of serious illness and this office memorandum is sometimes re- 
fused even if the -poor clerk is suffering from a painful disease and is quite 
unable to work. As a result of this the poor clerks have sometimes to 
attend duty even while suffering from serious illness and sometimes suc- 
cumb to their illness. Sometime ago one Jugal Kishore, clerk in the 
Divisional Superintendent’s Office at Moradabad, was suffering with high 
fever for three days, he requested the Office Superintendent of the Divisional 
Superintendent’s Office to give him a sick memorandum, but failed to get 
one and the poor man died for want of rest and proper medical aid. No 
steps were taken against the stonehearied Office Superintendent. This 
state of affairs is intolerable and must be carefully examined and remedied. 

Sometimes for an ordinary fault men who have a record of long and 
faithful service are ruthlessly discharged or dismissed and deprived of 
their only means of livelihood and are also deprived of all their bonus 
and, gratuity. Security of service is the only inducement for the efficiency 
of th£ work and this having been lost the efficiency must naturally suffer. 

In the matter of promotions the Indian staff is also treated with great 
injustice. Promotions aro not considered on the merits of the employees 
such as educational qualifications, experience and length of service, but 
in several cases only favouritism brings promotion. It sometimes happens 
that the most senior man is left uncared for while the juniors go ahead by 
leaps and bounds. In the Moradabad Divisional Superintendent’s Officei 
last year some promotions in the grade of Rs. 70 to Rs. 105 and Rs. 110. 
to Rs. 140 were given, it is said, for other considerations than seniority and 
efficiency of work. The Indian drivers in some cases are stopped at Rs. 55 
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,per mensem and generally an excuse is made that they are heavy in coal 
consumption. This rule of coal bar does not apply on the old East Indian 
Bailway section. The head clerks of the sub-offices are blocked at Bs. 64 
per mensem and there are no further prospects for them. The lot of the 
“O'” class assistant station masters is also very hard and miserable. There 
are six* classes of assistant station masters as regards pay, i.e., 4 4 A ", 
“B”, *"C” f “D”, 44 E” and 44 F”. The last two classes are held only by 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians. In the Moradabad Division there is one 
44 D” class station only, the first three classes are open to Indians. '/The 
44 A *' class people start on Rs. 40 and go up to Rs. 55 only while in the 
old East Indian Railway 44 A ” class people rise up to Rs. 76, 44 B ” class 
menistart on Rs. 60 and go up to Rs. 75. The 44 C ” class men start on 
Rs. 78 and go up to Rs. 90. After that there are no prospects for the 
Indian assistant station masters because they are not promoted to 44 E ” 
class and there is only one 44 D ” class station in the Moradabad Division, 
and it is an anomaly that if an assistant station master gettihg Rs. 90 is 
promoted to the grade of station master his starting pay is reduced to 
Bs. 75. In the same way the Indian station masters of the 44 A M class are 
usually blocked at Rs. 75 while the European and Anglo-Indian assistant 
station masters of the 44 E ” class start on Rs. 150 and rise up to Rs. 250 
and the* European station masters start on Rs. 350 and rise up to 
Rs. 500. This racial distinction must immediately be stopped and grades 
of salaries and promotions must be the same both for Indians and 
Europeans according to their merits and qualifications. 


Lastly the question of direct appointments is also worthy of considera- 
tion. Sometimes it happens that outsiders are given high appointments 
directly at the cost of the old experienced and efficient railway employees. 

All these grievances and complaints are so ‘serious that they require 
immediate investigation and attention and I agree with my friend Mr. 
Acharya that an enquiry committee consisting of both officials and non- 
officials including some of the Members of the Legislative Assembly should 
be appointed at an early date in order to investigate all the questions raised 
by me and steps be taken on their report. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, after the very eloquent speech of my friend Mr. 
Yakub, who hails from the same constituency as I do, I do not think that 
I would be justified in detaining this ‘House on this very important question 
if I had not something new to say. It is a perfect scandal, if the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member will permit me to use that expression, it is a 
perfect scandal that an enquiry committee has not been appointed to in- 
vestigate into the grievances of the numerous railway employees. \ 
know why the Government should have shirked their responsibility in tHiW 
matter. Sir, we had one Committee, the Raven Committee, which went 
into one part of railway affairs. The Raven Committee has been responsible 
for bringing to light the big scandal about stores and wagons, about stores 
and other matters. The great efficiency, the great incompetence, 
the bungling, all these have been brought to the public notice 
by the Raven Committee. The (Government have very boldly pub- 
lished the Raven Committee’s Report instead of shelving it. And if an- 
other committee were to go into the question, and a much vaster question 

the grievances of railway employees, I am afraid that the Government 
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would have to face a much bigger exposure. Sir, numerous questions put 
from this side of the House have made the Honourable Members on the 
other side confess to certain very glaring discrepancies, very great irregular- 
ities in the matter of racial discrimination. An enquiry initiated by tha 
Government producing a report, proclaiming to the world the existence*!^ 
racial discrimination on railways will at once expose this Government. Sir, 
the Queen’s Proclamation is violated by the railway administration In this 
country. My friend, Mr. Ambica Prasad Sinha, put a question during the 
last Session and Mr. Sim replied that racial discrimination will soon be 
Abolished on the East Indian Railway. I do not know if any step has been 
taken to abolish this racial discrimination. I do not now propose to go 
into the figures and details. They have so often been presented by this 
side of the House and accepted by the other side. But is it not the duty 
of Government here to appoint a Committee of enquiry at once with a view 
io put a stop to this racial discrimination? ^ 


Then there are the other questions : the poor pay of the railway em- 
ployees. The Honourable Member from Madras, Dr. Macphail, in a very 
well-delivered speech, brought forward some remarkable ideas about the 
Brahmin menace. In the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway numer- 
ous employees are Brahmins, but I have no taste for the Brahmin and 
non-Bralitnin question. At least in this part of the country the Brahmin 
and non-Brahrnin problem will not cut much ice. I know that the Honour- 
able Member, whatever his want of authority on railway matters may be — 
the authority belongs, according to him to my friend, Mr. Das — is far 
from “ a tiresome ” speaker. He said something about “ supply and 
demand We had something about this just now in this House when Mr. 
Acharya made a certain “ demand ” and the professor from Madras 
“ supplied ” some arguments against it. (Laughter.) Then he talked 
about “ sentiment at somebody’s expense I am sorry — I think I share 
the sorrow of the professor under whose shadow I at any rate had not the 
good fortune to sit, — I share his sorrow so far as that phrase “ sentiment at 
somebody’s expense ” goes. He gave it a very wide application, but I am 
inclined to give it a very narrow application. Mr. Acharva’s “ sentiments ” 
were perhaps at the professor’s “ expense 9 ’ (Laughter) and far from pleas- 
ing to the professor. He also talked of the agricultural labourers in Madras. 
I am rather out of touch with agricultural labourers in Madras. In my 
younger years I had a great deal to do with agricultural labourers in con- 
nection with my father’s estates, and I may say that in Madras the tyranny 
of the taluqdars is unknown — my friend the Raja of Jahangirabad shakes 
his head. He is one of the very good taluqdars of Oudh. I witnessed the 


tympuy of the taluqdars in Upper India. 

: i|| 3levd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: What about the Mirasadars? 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I am dealing with the class whom the professor 
described as agricultural labourer. The agricultural labourer in Madras has 
a turf of ground to call his own. The agricultural labourer in Madras is 
sure of his daily wages. The agricultural labourer in Madras is not exiled 
from his own home, and he gets his wages from the owner of the farm. 
But what happens on these railways? The railway employees are exiles 
from their own homes. What is the responsibility of the agricultural 
labourer compared with the responsibility of the railway employee? I am 
surprised 4bat a professor of^uch experience should stand up and compare 
tlie agricultural labourer with ^ railway employee. The agricultural 
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labourer can very well go to sleep, but if a railway employee, say the points- 
man, had gone to sleep on our way to Delhi the professor and I would not be 
4*flpe to-day to measure swords. (Laughter.) 

To. say that the agricultural labourer gets so much less therefore the 
* railw^ s femployee should not get more is absurd. Take the case of a small 
station, where there is only a station master. He is also ticket collector, 
booking clerk, and everything else. He has got to work for all the 24 hours. 
What a violation of the agreement to which the Government are a party*, 
•the Labour Conference agreement. No station master is expected* to work 
for more than 60 hours a week. I believe the Government themselves do 
observe that agreement in regard to certain labour in India, but this privilege 
they are not prepared to extend to railway employees. They want to make 
them %fa>rk more than any man can work, yet they want to give him a 
scanty wage. The more pay a man gets the greater the concession that 
the Government gives him. Have they not extended the concessions to rail- 
way officers | commended in the Lee Commission’s Report? I say the men 
who have got less must get more. They must be able to live. A porter or 
a pointsman on the railway gets Rs. 8 a month. I ask the professor if he 
^oan live .... 

The Honourable Sir Olement Hindley (Chief Commissioner, Railways) : 
May I ask on which railway the pointsmen get Rs. 8? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: On the Oudh and Rohilkand Railway. 

I beg your pardon, I mean the Rohilkund and Kumaota. Railway. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswaxni: Does that give any greater satisfaction to Sir 
Olement Hindley? 

The Honourable Sir Olement Hindley: Does the Honourable Member 
make himself responsible for that statement? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Will you tell me what exactly he gets? 

The Honourable Sir Olement Hindley: I have not got the information 
here. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I put it to the Honourable Member whether he 
can live on the wages that the pointsmen on the Rohilkund and Kumaon 
JIailway get, on the East Indian Railway, or the bigges^or the best rail- 
way in India. (Laughter.) I put it to the Honourable Membof^if he can 
live on that salary. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: Or the agricultural labourer. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I do not say you should give them the^^gjlgary 
that you get, but I do say that you should show some considerattoah 
is no use having all the luxuries for yourself and leaving them in 
Supposing he starves, supposing he lives on one meal a day, is itf any 
justification that the railway employee should also starve or live on one 
meal a day? Two wrongs cannot make one right. (Cheers.) I am sur- 
prised that a professor who has taught students and added to the un- 
employment question (laughter) should come forward with a suggestion 
like that in this House. Victimisation of the employees on the railways 
is not a difficult question for Honourable Members to understand. Sir, some 
' of us who travel have sometimes had the misfortun%of coming 
* ‘ * into contact with high railway officials. For instance, not very 
long ago*I was going to preside Over q^Postal Conference and I was having 
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.a shave in a first class waiting room and in comes a strong big Englishman 
-and says, “ How dare you be here?*’ I was in my Gandhi cap and 
•dhoti 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May I rise to a point of orde*? Is 
•this a grievance of a railway employee? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: This conclusively proves when a pastfenger, can 

be treated in that manner how much worse must a railway employee be. 
•(Laughter.) I find my official friends over there having a hearty* loud 
laugh. It is 4 ‘ the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind.”. Sir, when 
a man who is not employed on the railways, when a man who h&s nothing 
to do with the railways can be treated in a manner which is extremely 
objectionable by a railway official, how much more must be the misfortune 
and misery of a railway employee ? Do you think going on strikgJ^ a luxury 
for a railway employee? Do you think men go on strike for the fun of it? 
And we are to-day in the middle of a big strike which is growing and why? 
Because of the violent treatment, the callous treatment that has been given 
to the railway workers, and the Honourable Members now sitting there 
and laughing ought to set an example to the lower officials by taking 
matters like this seriously. 


There are two grades of officials, the higher officials who sit in front of 
us and the lower -officials who maltreat the subordinate railvray employees. 
It is a fact that most of the officials on the railways do not Delong to that 
higher categoiy of officials of the Government of India. Therefore they 
have not that higher breeding, that better attitude, and naturally the 
oppression on the Indian railway employees is bitter. I expect Honourable 
Members over there to take a much more serious view of this scandal. 


this oppression which is going on on the Indian railways. They ought 
not to be frivolous, they ought not to be light-hearted when a serious thing 
is discussed lest this levity should be taken as an encouragement by the 
Railway officials. It so happens that when a man grows old on the rail- 
way, instead of giving him the consideration he deserves, these lower 
officials get some^rapuse and give him “one month’s pay in lieu of notice.” 
In the Government service they get a pension. On the other hand the 
agricultural labourer has his land handed down from father to son, from 
generation to generation. There is no question here of any analogy with 
the agricultural labourer. Here the poor man is turned out and in nftpny 
case#%xplanations are not given. These facts were placed before the House 
and the Honourable the Commerce Member did not meet those arguments 


©d did not go into the details. When we avail ourselves of this Oppor- 
tattty of the Budget to place the long-standing grievances of the railway 
ptefloyees before you, you try to laugh them away. The illtreatment 
(Ufeorded to the staff by the officers of the railways has been stated. The 
illtreatment accorded to the female coolies in the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
cannot be read. I do not want to read it here, but I want the Honour- 


able the Commerce Member to read it. The treatment accorded to them 


is not secret, it is published by the Union, and it is appalling, it is dis- 
gusting, it is immoral. 


Innumerable are the punishments inflicted on the employees. Reduc- 
'tions^JIsmissals, fines are being inflicted for trifling faults. There is no 
'secuijy for these servers, wages are inadequate and the employees in 
general are driven to rorrow ,iponey at high rates of interest. We have 
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[Mr. C. S. Bangs Iyer.] 

hearc^ in this House sometimes very pleasing statements, highly moralising 
statements on the awful evils of usury. While dijwussing the Santhal 
Pafgafea question Honourable Members on that side became eloquent about 
the follies and evils of usury, but by paying the railway employees 
so poorfy^hey are driving them into the hands of the Shylocks of India. 
(L ala Lajpat Rai • 44 Sweating is the word.**) And the Unions are not 
recognised because the Unions bring forward the troubles of the troubled. 
It ddfeta not pay the Government to recognise the Unions, but, Sir, I 
would ask the Government to set an example in this country such as 
they hav& set in their own country On this side of Suez why should 
matters ^change? I shall read to you the grievance of the Unions from a 
report of the second conference of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Bailway Ijpion, in Madras. This is what they recorded: 

“This Conference regrets that, m spite of the Union being conducted solely by the 
employees for the last three years, the Agent has not chosen to recognise the Union 
ana redress their properly formulated grievances.” 

The Government should, without further dilly dallying or shilly shally- 
ii» go into this matter, appoint an inquiry committee and give unto the 
poor people what is their due. The rich have taken their due, in spite 
of-tlris House 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member is going to be very long, 
we might adjourn at this stage. 

Mr. 0. S. Range Iyer: Yes, Sir, I bow to your ruling; I am afraid 
I shall take a little more time. 

Mr. President: What time is the Honourable Member going to take? 

Mr. 0. S. Range Iyer : I will take about half an hour. (Laughter.) 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
26th February, 1927. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Jfyiday, 25th February, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Mr. T. A. Chalmers, M.L.A. (Assam :. European). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Publication of the Report op the Tariff Board on thf. Mill 

Industry. 

579. *Sir Victor Sassoon: Will Government be pleased to say wheif^ 
the Report of the Tariff Board on the mill industry is likely to be made 
public ? 

The Honourable Sir Gharles Innes: With your permission, Sir, I will 
reply to questions Nos. 579 and 582 together. 

Government recognise the desirability of publishing the Report as 
soon as possible. They consider it essential, however, that their decisions 
on ihe more important of the recommendations should be announced at 
the time of publication, and they regret that it is impossible at present 
to fix a definite date 

Sir Victor SassodDi Will the Honourable Member give us any hope 
cf its being published before the end of the Session? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: All I can say is that we will do our 
best to publish it before the end of the Session. 

Sir rator Sassoon: Thank you. 

Rockfeller Fellowships. 

J S6. *Mr. Abdul Latif Saheb Tarookhi: (a) Is it a fact that under the 
s of a Rockfeller ’s Charity the Government of India has been given 
the discretion to nominate five Indians, with medical qualifications, to five 
scholarships tenable at the Rockfeller ’s Institute of America? 

(b) If so, how many Indians have been recommended every year and 
what are their names ? 

(c) What steps are taken to find out candidates for these scholarships? 

(d) Aregjbey invariably Government servants or are private medical 
p rwstktoqE ? 6 ^° P veQ the benefit of the scholarships? 

( 1801 ) 
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(e) Have Government 4 on any occasion invited applfoations for th# 
scholarships Jjy means of advertisement in the Press? 

( f ) If so, how many applications have been received? 

(g) If not, why was such advertisement not md8e? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) No. Selections for Eockf oiler Fellowships are 
made a by the Executive Committee of the International Health Board 
(Rockfeller Foundation) Fellowships on the recommendation of their 
representative in India. The number of Fellowships granted to Indians 
by the Board is not definitely fixed, nor are they awarded every year. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) Local Governments are asked to nominate suitable candidates. 
The candidates are placed in order of preference by the Scientific Advisory 
Board, Indian Research Fund Association, in accordance with the in- 
structions of the International Health Board. 

(d) The candidates selected have not all been Government servants, 
but the scholarships are granted only to persons, who on completion of 
their training will be appointed to appropriate positions iti the official 
health services of their country, or in schools of hygiene. 

(e) No. 

(J) Does not arise. 

( g ) The reason is given in the answer to part (d). 

Net Expansion or Contraction of Currency in each of the Years 

1920—26. 

581. *Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: Will the Honourable Member in 
charge of Finance be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the 
net expansion or contraction of Currency effected in each of the calendar 
years 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1928? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The figures of net expansion and 
contraction of Currency from 1st January 1920 tojfyst August 1924 were 
given by pie in reply to a question by Mr. JammSas M. Mehta, on the 
23rd September 1924. The figures for the subsequent period are being 
compiled and will be furnished to the Honourable Member as soon as 
possible* 

(Dr. B. S. Moonje then put Question No. | 582 on behal? ofJStr. Ghan- 
shyam Das BirlaJ). 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must follow the answers 
given. No. 582 has already been answered. 

Number of Communal Outbreaks for each of the Years 

1900-1926. 

583. *Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: Will Government be pleased to lay 
on the table a statement showing for each of the years between 1900 and 
1926 the number of such communal outbreaks in the country as had their 

+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 579. 

+582. *lkf. Ghanshyam P& Bkla: Will Government be pleased to A when they 
ftXDAct to Dublish the Report of the Tariff Board Cojten Textile Indusfcry^jCnquiry ? 
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origin in quarrels over (1) Cow-slaughter, (2) Ramlila Processions, and 
(8) Music ? And will Government be pleased to state when ind where 
the first riot over the question of music with procession occurred? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Government of India 
do not consider they would be justified in initiating the elaborate enquir-* 
iefc* that would be necessary in order to furnish the Honourable Member 
with the statement he asks for. 

As regards the date of the first riot over the question of music I would 
refer the Honourable Member to the answer that I gave on the 18th 
August last to Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas. 

Admission of Third Class Passengers to the Howrah Railway 

Station. 

584. ♦Mr. Ghanshy&m Das Birla: Are Government aware of the in- 
convenience, tad even harassment, caused to the third class passengers 
at the Howrah railway station, by .the present practice of regulating 
admission to the platforms : and if, so, what action do they propose taking 
to bring home to the railway authorities concerned, the necessity of pro- 
viding better facilities to such passengers for boarding trains? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I would refer the Honourable Member to the 
answer given in this Assembly to starred question No. 212 asked by Mr. 
K. Ahmed on 23rd January 1923. 

Rdi Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy: May I put a supplementary question, 
Sir? May I ask whether it is not a fact that intermediate class ladies 
and gentlemen are also subjected to harassment and uncivil treatment 
at the Howrah and Sealdah railway stations? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Not so far as I am aware, Sir. 


Muhammadans in toe Telegraph Department. 

585. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
say what is the total nitaber of telegraphists, telegraph masters and tele- 
graph superintendents as well as the total strength of the engineering 
branch of the Telegraph Department? 

(b) What is the proportion of the various appointments held by the 
Muhammadpis in the Telegraph Department? 

(c) Do Government afford any facilities for the recruitment of Muham- 
madans to the general sendee of the Department? 

view the great paucity of Muhammadan Telegraphists in the 
Telegj^yh Department, are Government prepared to transfer qualified 
Muhammadan postal signallers to that Department? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 

(a) The total number of staff on the 1st January 1927 was as 
follows : 

Telegraphists 3,090 

Telegraph Masters . 353 

Telegraph Superintendents (Traffic) 37 

Strewh of Engineering ^Branch staff of the corresponding 
g™ea .... 331 
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of appointments held by Muhammadans id aa 


Telegraphists .... 
Telegraph Masters 
Telegraph Superintendents (Traffic) 
Assistant Engineers, General 
Deputy Assistant Engineers, General 
Engineering Supervisors, General 
Assistant Engineers, Telephones 
Deputy Assistant Engineers, Telephones 
Engineering Supervisors, Telephone? 
Assistant Electricians . 

Deputy Assistant Electricians 
Electrical Supervisors . 


3*1 per cent. 
9f ,, 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1*6 per cent* 
6 „ », 

Nil . 


Nil. 

4*8 per cent' 
Nil. 

Nil. 

1*8 per cent. 


(c) The attention of the Honourable Member is drawn to part 
(c) of the reply given on the 12th March 1925 to unstarred 
question No. 242 by Mr. M. S. Sadiq Hasan and also to 
part (r) of the answer given in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 20th August 1926 to starred question No. 138 by Khan 
Bahadur W. M. Hussonally. The general question of 
future recruitment to the Department is under the considera- 
tion of Government. 


( d ) No, Sir. But in the scheme of future recruitment due provi- 
sion will be made for minority communities. 


Opening of a Telegraph Training Class at the Mustim University 

Aligarh. 

586. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Is there ~£hy proposal to establish 
a telegraph training class at the Muslim University, Aligarh, such as at 
St. Fidelis, Mussoorie and La Martiniere, Lucknow? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The question of the 
establishment of new telegraph training classes in educational institutions 
is associated with general question of future recruitment, which is undei 
the consideration of Government.* There is no recognised telegraph train- 
ing class attached to the La Martiniere College, Lucknow. 

Nominations to the Indian Civil Service. 

587. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will Government be pleased to 
state: 

(a) How many candidates were recruited for the I. C. S. this year, 

(i) by competition (ii) by nomination? 

(b) How many of them were. Musulmans, either by competition or 

by nomination? 

{ e ) What is the rule governing the nominations? J)o Government 
keep in tp the claims of different ProvindA in making 
nomination^ ‘ ‘ ^ 
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id) Da Government propose to give preference, in making nomina- 
tions, to those Provinces from which no Muslim has yet been 
nominated? 

(e) What are the Provinces from which no Musulman has yet been 
nominated for the I. C. S. ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The recruitment for the 
year 1926-27 is not yet complete. The last year for which complete 
figures are available is 1925-26. In that year 20 Europeans and 18 
Indians were recruited for the Indian Civil Service by competition and 4 
Indians by nomination. 

(b) 2 Mussalmans were recruited by competition and 1 by nomination 

(c) and (e/). Nominations are made in accordance witli the rules made 
by the Secretary of Stale in Council under section 97(6) of the Government 
of India Act. Under rule 7 of these rules recommendations are made in 
the first instance from the list of candidates who sat al the competitive 
examination, and selection must depend on the material available. The 
number of candidates of minority communities suitable for nomination 
is frequently not large and Government cannot undertake to have regard 
to the province of origin of such candidates as well as to the communities 
to which they belong. 

(e) Since 1922, when the present system first came into force no 
Mussalman has been nominated from Madras, Bombay, the United Pro- 
vinces, Burma or Assam. 

Mussalman Representative or the Delhi Province in the Legislative 

Assembly. 

- 588. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Are. Government aware that the 
Musalmans of Delhi Province, who form about 40 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, have got no representative of theirs in the Legislative Assembly? How 
do Government propose to remove this inequity? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Province of Delhi is 
a single general constituency for the purposes of representation in this 
Assembly. It is not under consideration to disturb this arrangement. 

Contributions to the Maintenance op Aerodromes at Bushier, 
Bunder Abbas and Oharb\r. 

589, *Dr. B. S. Moonje: (1) Is it a fact that the Government of 
India, have agreed in 1921 and have continued to make a small contribu- 
tion tb the maintenance of the aerodromes at Bushire, Bunder Abbas 
and Charbar, equivalent to half the actual expenditure on them ? 

(2) If so, will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) the amounts spent year by year on the maintenance of the 

said aerodromes from the year 1921 up to date? 

(b) what is the. nature of the so-oalled genuine interest which India 

was held to have in the maintenance of the said aerodromes? 

{c) whether it is not a fact that the maintenance of these aero- 
‘ dromes was a purely Imperial concern with which India has 
nothing to do? 
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(d) whether besides India any of the British Possessions and the* 
* Dominions are believed to have any genuine interest in the* 
maintenance of these aerodromes and have consequently been, 
asked to contribute towards their maintenance; and if not, 
why not? 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (1) Yes. 

k) (•): 


Rs. 


1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- &4 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 


Nil. 

13,618 

2,339 

3,333 

1,014 


( }) ) The nature of India’s interest is the advantage to the commercial 
community in India from the establishment of an air service between 
India and the West. I may mention for the Honourable Member’s in- 
formation that the expenditure to which ho refers was approved by the 
Standing Finance Committee on the 2nd June 1921, see page 8 of the 
proceedings of that Committee, Yol. I, No. 1. 

(c) No. 

(d) The Government of India have no information on the subject. 


Expenditure on Civil Aviation. 

590. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if the policy regarding Civil Aviation as enunciated in paragraph 

10 of the Memorandum of the Indian Air Board, to give effect 
to which “a certain amount of money” has already been spent 
despite financial stringency prevailing in those years, as 
detailed in the said paragraph, was submitted to the Assem- 
bly for its approval, previous to the Government having spent 
money to give effect to the said policy, 

(b) what amounts of money have been spent so far to give effect to 

that policy? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The bulk of the expendi- 
ture was incurred before the Assembly ( came into being; any incurred 
thereafter has, of course, been submitted to its vote. 

(b) The information is being collected and will be sent to the Honour- 
able Member when available. 


Employment op Trained Indian Airmen in connection with the Imperial 

Air Scheme. 

591. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: Will Government be pleased to state if, before 
agreeing, as asked by the Imperial Government, to give assistance 
to their Imperial Air scheme, aggregating for the present, to nothing lesa 
than 4 or 5 Lakhs of rupees in the shape of a grant-in-aid, as detailed in 
sub-paragraph 2 of paragftph 13 of the Indian Air Board’s Memorandum,. 
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they contemplate to insist upon the acceptance by the Imperial Govern- 
ment of the condition that on their airships, trained Indian airmen, if 
available, shall be engaged as officers and suitable Indian lads accepted as 
apprentices for training? If so, what scheme, if any, has the Government 
evolved for recruiting such officers and apprentices; but if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The assistance referred to 
was agreed to by the Government of India with the approval 
of the Standing Finance Committee and subject to the condition that 
they should retain a vpice in the management of the service, and the 
hulk of the consequential expenditure was voted by this House in 1925- 
26, and in the Budget for the current year. The condition cannot, from 
its nature, operate, until the experimental stage, which will probably be 
protracted, is complete and the question of a regular service becomes a. 
live issue. 


IXAUGVllATICN OK INTERNAL AlR SERVICES. 

592. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: Will Government be pleased to state 
if plans have been matured in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Indian Air Board for inaugurating internal air services either of air- 
ships, or of aeroplanes or of both and also a seaplane service between 
Calcutta and li an goon? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No, but Government hope 
shortly, and on the approval of this House to the supplementary grant 
asked for, to acquire a site at llangoon for the terminal base of a Calcutta- 
Uangoon seaplane service. 


Training of Indians as Aviation Officers. 

593. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: Will Government be pleased to state if they 
propose : 

(a) to start college and a school attached to it, as early as practic- 

able, for teaching both Civil and Military aviation to Indian 
lads for all grades of service from that of an officer down to 
that of an ordinary mechanic, and 

(b) to establish sufficient number of State scholarships, pending the 

above scheme maturing and coming into working order for 
enabling Indian lads to take their training as aviation officers 
in England? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No. The attention 
of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply given to his starred 
question No. 399 in the Assembly on the 15th February 1927. 

(b) No. 

Nawab Six Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: With your permission, Sir, I 
should like to postpone to some later date questions Nos. 594 to 601 apd 
No. 604 as I understand that the answers are not ready. 

*094 — 601. t 


f Postponed. 
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P*©vi8ion or a baisbd Platform at Jahangira Road Railway 

Station. 

602. *Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: (a) Are Government aware- 
that the Jahangira Road railway station in the Peshawar District, North- 
West Frontier Province, has a large passenger and goods traffic from the 
neighbouring Yusafzai illaqa? 

(5)4>o Government know that there is no raised platform, to the 
level of the compartments, for passengers to get into the trains and that 
the passengers are experiencing great inconvenient^ on that account? 

{c) If so, do Government propose to remove the inconvenience? 

Mi. A. A. L. Parsons: (ja), ( b ) and (o). The Government have no doubt 
that the facts are as stated by the Honourable Member. It is the policy 
of Kailway Administrations to provide raised platforms at stations where 
the passenger traffic is bufficientlv heavy to justify the expense. The 
matter will be brought to the notice of the Agent, to whom a copy of the 
question and this answer will be sent. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Are Government aware that a 
similar reply was given to an Honourable Member of this House two years 
ago, and may I ask whether the matter was ever brought to the notice of 
the Agent and, if so, with what results? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid that I cannot remember all the re- 
plies that were given tw o or three years ago to a question of this character. 

Fatihs on the Mart Lukki \nd Tank Railway 

603. *Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Will Government be 
pleased to state if the rates charged for railway fares on the Mari 
(Attock)-Lukki and Tank Kailway are the same as those charged on the 
other lines of the North Western Railway? If not, do Government pro 
pose to bring them to the same level? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I would refer the Honourable Member to the 
reply given by the Honourable Kailway Member to his question No. 760 
on the 13th March 1924. The rates on the Mari-Lukki and Tank Kailway 
had to be raised by 50 per cent because the line was being worked at a 
heavy loss, and though the loss has consequently been reduced, it is still, 
qn our latest figures, over 3J lakhs per annum. In the circumstances it is 
not at present possible to bring the fares to the same level as on the North 
Western Kailwav. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: May I ask how long it will take to 
work out the loss in order that the ordinary rates and fares may be applied? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am no prophet. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Is it because this is a strategic 

line that the rates have been raised? 

Mr. A. A. Ii. Parsons: As far as I recollect, the increase in the rates on 
this line was not in any way connected with the fact that the ihre is 
strategic. , 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Is it the case with all new lines 
opened, that the rates are fixed according to the expenses of the line? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Our general scale of rates and fares is, of course* 
a scale wljich provides for the lines being a paying proposition. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Do the Government know that it 

is a very short line, without any great population on the other side of the 
river Indus, and that there is no likelihood of its ever being able to pay its 
expenses ? * 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am aware that the line is a short line, but I 
should not like to state that it will never pay its expenses. 

*604.1 

Appointment of an Additional Judicial Commissioner in thf. 

North West Frontier Province. 

605. *Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: (a) Will Go\ernment bo 
pleased to state if any improvement has coinc about in the judiciary of 
the North-West Frontier Province by the appointment of the Additional 
Judicial Commissioner? 

( b ) If so, is it in the qualify of tin work or in the hpecd> disposal of 
the work? 

(c) What special inspection powers, if any, have been given to the 
Judicial Commissioners for the supervision of the lower courts 9 

(d) Do Government propose to give the newl\ constituted Bench the 
full powers of a Chief Court with respect to the general inspection, control 
and supervision of the lower courts in the Province? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (<r) Yes 

(b) The appointment has diminished the pending cause list, and has ex 
’pedited the disposal of both civil and criminal work. It is also fulfilling 
one of the main objects with which it was created, namely, that references 
in cases involving sentences of death and important civil appeals should 
not depend on the judgment of u single judge. 

(c) and (d). I would refer the Honourable Member to sub-section (2) re- 
numbered as sub-section (5) of section 42 of the North West Frontier Pro- 
vince Law and Justice Regulation, 1901 (VII of 1901), as amended by 
Regulation IV of 1926 which vests in the Court of the Judicial Commis- 
sioner, the general superintendence and control over all courts and also to 
sub-section 1 (i) of section 44 of that Regulation as amended which 
authorises the Judicial Commissioner’s Court to make rules providing for 
the inspection and working of the subordinate courts. In these respects 
the Judicial Commissioner’s Court already exercises powers similar to those 
of a Chief Court and nothing further is contemplated. 

Opening of a Zamindarr' Bank on the Co-operative Society System 
in the Hazara District of the North West Frontier 

.Province. 

606. *Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: With reference to their 
experiment of opening a Zamindars’ Bank on the Co-operative Society sys- 
tem, in the Hazara District of the North-West Frontier Province, will 


fPoatponed. 
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Government be pleased to say whether they propose to extend the system 
to other districts of the Province and how soon? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The question is under consideration. 

Opening op New Post and Telegraph Oppicks in thk North West 
^ Frontier Province. 

607. *Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state how many post and telegraph offices, separate or com- 
bined, have been opened in the North-West Frontier Province during the 
past three years in: 

(i) rural areas; 

* (ii) towns and cantonments? 

(b) How do these numbers compare with similar new office's opened in 
the neighbouring districts of the Punjab, of which the North-Weat 
Frontier Province forms a part, as regards the Postal and Telegraph Depart- 
ment? 

(c) Are Government aware that last year a Member of this House 
approached the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs and the Post 
master General, Punjab, with a request for opening a combined post and 
telegraph office at Topi (Peshawar District of the North-West Frontier 
Province) proving by facts and figures the necessity of opening the office, 
but that the department insisted upon having a personal guarantee of 
nearly three thousand rupees a year before the office could be opened? 

(d) Is it a general rule that no new office is to be opened without a 
personal guarantee? 

(e) Are there any exceptions to this rule and if so what are the grounds 

which these exceptions can be claimed or secured? 

(/) Is not the fact of a large population and trade at a place treated 
as a good reason for opening a new office at a place? 

# (0) Do Government propose to find facilities for the rural population 
with respect to better telegraphic and postal communications and if so in 
what way? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) (i) Rural area: 

Number of Post offices . . , , . . .16 

Number of Combined offices ....... 5, 

(ii) Towns and Cantonments: 

Number of Post offices ....... 5 

Number of Combined offices . . • . . . . 4 

( b ) (i) Rural area: 

Number of Post offices ........ 9 

Number of Combined offices ....... & 

pi) Towns and Cantonments: 

Number of Poet offices % 

Number of Combined offices 2 
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(o) Government understand that such a request was made and that a., 
guarantee of Rs. 2,075 was asked for. 

( d ) No. 


(e) Does not arise. 

( f) and (a). The policy of the Department js to open offices, without a 
guarantee, wherever there is reason to believe that they are required an 
will prove self-supporting within a reasonable time. In this connexion a 
copy of the Departmental General Order issued on the subject is placed on 
the table. Since then, the matter has been receiving close attention and 
•very effort is being made to extend postal and telegraph facilities in rural 
areas as much as reasonably possible. All likely cases are reviewed ; letter 
boxes are provided and viUage postmen are appointed if the establishment 
of a post office is in the first instance found to be out of the question. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 
(Post Office). 


To 


Alll Postmasters -General, Deputy Postmster -General, Sind and Baluchistan 
Circle, all Directors, Telegraph Engineering, all Divisional Engineer® 
and all Superintendents of Post Offices. 

Director-General' 9 G. O. No. S, Calcutta , the 6th October , 1925. 

Subject : — Extension of communication facilities to rural areas and the smaller towns. 

The attention of all Administrative and Executive Officers of the Department is 
invited to the importance of extending communication facilities, e.jjr., postal, Telegraphic 
and Telephonic facilities — to rural areas and the smaller towns. In the past the activi- 
ties of the Department were mainly directed to the extension and development of these 
facilities in large towns and suburban areas. The time has now come when the Depart- 
ment can no longer afford to neglect the claims of the rural areas and the smaller towns 
which must occupy a most prominent place in its future field of activity. 

By devoting attention to the hitherto-neglected areas, the Department will not only 
be helping their commercial development but also opening up new sources of revenue. 

2. In formulating schemes for the extension of communication facilities in the rural 
areas and the smaller towns, all Qffiicers must however bear in mind that they belong 
to a Commercial Department. No schemes or projects can, as a rule, be taken in hand 
on mere utilitarian grounds. The financial effects of all schemes must be carefully 
worked out, before they are submitted for sanction. Further the facilities provided in 
the schemes must not be too ambitious j they should be just suited to and not greatly 
in advance of, the requirements of the ru r al areas. In order that these new schemes 
may prove a financial success, both the initial outlay and the operating and supervisory 
charges must be kept down to the irreducible minimum, consistent with efficiency. 

3. As regards the Post QffJce, the facilities should he extended to the remotest 
villages, through the cheapest agency. There are many existing post offices, where the 
telegraph branch can be easily opened without almost any additional cost to the Depart- 
ment, there are several others, where the telegraph branch can be provided at a small 
cost by the use of light construction stores and by the utilization of materials and 
appliances which have become obsolete for the purpose of main lines and offices. A 
large number of Magneto Switchboards and Sub-station apparatus in stock which 
can be profitably utilised for the development of the telephone industry in rural areas 
and the smaller towns. 

4 . For the successful expansion of departmental activities in the backward areas, 
it is of the utmost importance that all officers should come into contact with the people 
and personally ascertain and anticipate their requirements in this respect. Further, 
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there must be closer co-operation in future between the three main branches of the 
Department, viz., the Post Office, Telegraph Engineering, and Telegraph TraMe. All 
schemes for the extension of communication facilities in the rural areas ana smaller 
towns, should be worked by the Postmasters-General and the Directors concerned in 
direct consultation with one another. 


5. All Circle Officers will kindly take up this important question of extending com- 
munication facilities in the rural areas at the earliest possible date and submit their 
Schemes and proposals in this connection by the 31st December 1925. A statement 
Showing : 

(а) the number of new post oiffiJces opened, 

(б) the number of post ojffiices provided with telegraph facilities, 

(c) the number of telephone exchanges and telephone offices opened, 

in each Cfrde during the period 1st November 1925 to 31st March 1926, should also be 
kubmitted by the 15th of April 1926. 

G. P. ROY, 

Ofjy. Director-General of Posts and Tilegraphs. 


Reck fitment to thk Police Department in the North- Wect 

Frontier Province. 

608. *Nawab Six Safcibzada Abdul Qaiyum: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to furnish figures of recruitment to the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince Police for the year 1925-26 (i) in the rank and file and (ii) in the 
Officers class as Head Constables, Sub -Inspectors, Inspectors and Deputy 
Superintendents ? 

(b\ How many of each class were Muslims and how many non-Muslitns? 

(c) Was the recruitment confined to the inhabitants of the North-West 
Frontier Province or were any outsiders recruited and if so, to what 
extent ? 

( d ) Is it true that Government intend bringing up the non-Muslim ele- 
ment to one-third of the whole force and if so, will they please state the 
reasons for it ? 

(e) Do Government propose to extend the scheme to the constabulary 
force; if not, why not? 

(/) If the reply to the above is in the affirmative do the Government 
intend to get the non-Muslim recruits for the rank and file from among 
the people of the Province or are they prepared to import them if 
necessary ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The information asked for 
is being collected and will be furnished to the Honourable Member. 

Government Training College, Peshawar. 

609. *Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Will Government be pleased 

iQ state if there is a Government Training College at Peshawar, North- 
?West Frontier Province and, if so: 

(a) What was the total initial expenditure on the building of the 

institution, etc? 

(b) Wfcat is the annual recurring expenditure of the same? 
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(c) How many classes' there are m the College and how many itu- 

dents in each class? 

(d) Are there any B. T., S. A. V. or J. A. Y. classes? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Education Department of the North-West 

Frontier Province are sending their teachers and candidates 
for teacherships for training to the Punjab Colleges from yetf 
to year? 

(/) If so in what numbers and at what total cost each year? 

(p) What is the average cost per man per year of these people, both 
in tuition fees and in stipends? 

(k) Are Government aware that the system is not popular with the 
people of the North-West Frontier Province and that there 
is always a scarcity of suitable candidates for training from 
among the true children of the soil? 

(t) Do Government propose to open B. T.. S. A. V. and J. A. V. 
classes in the Peshawar Training College — if not, why not? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Yes. The other information asked for in parts (a) to 
(i) of the question is being obtained and will be supplied to the Honourable 
Member in due course 


Expansion oi< Em cation in the North-West Fro\timi Privinck. 

610 *Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyumi: (a) Is it a fact that while 
in the Punjab the percentage in education had gone up from 3*8 males 
and *79 females in 1916-17 to 6'04 and 1-0 per cent respectively in 1922-28, 
of its total population, the percentage in the North-West Frontier Province 
which stood at 3 m 5 and 44 respectively in 1916-17 had only reached the 
figures Of 4*1 and ’5 respectively in 1922-23? 

(b) Is it a fact that towards the end of the year 1925 certain proposals 
were submitted by the Local Government for the consideration of the 
Government of India drawing attention to the educational backwardness 
of the Province and asking for a special grant of rupees five to twelve lakhs 
in five years to improve the situation, but that the Government of India 
only allowed Bs. 75,000 extra for the year and postponed the full considera- 
tion of the scheme to some later date? 

^c) Will Government please state if they have arrived at any decision on 
the subject and whether they are going to allow any special grant for the 
purpose this year? 

(< d) If not will they please state how they propose to remove the edu- 
cational backwardness of the North-West Frontier Province? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (p) and ( b ). Yes. 

(c) and (d> It is not proposed to make any special grant this year m 
addition to the sum of Bs. 75,000 already provided. During the next fivfe 
years, however, it is hoped, subject to the voting of the funds by the 
Legislative Assembly, to make to the North West Frontier Province for the 
expansion of education, Additional grants amounting to nearly 16 laJ^hs for 
non-recurring expenditure and of Bs. 1,62,000 in 1927-28 rising to 
TW i;68,000 in 1981-82 for recurring expenditure 
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Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: If, as I understand, the claim of 
the North West Frontier Province to an additional grant for education has 
been established, will the Government be pleased to state if they will pro- 
vide some special grant to meet that demand? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I have just endeavoured to explain to the Honourable 
Member that for the next five years there is going to be a progressive and 
very much enlarged grant on education in the North West Frontier 
Province. 


Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Do I understand that the figures 
given by the Honourable Member include the grants already allowed? 

Mr. J. W. Bhoge: No, Sir. I used the words “ additional grants 


'Number of Posts on the Cadre of tiik Indian Educational Service in 
the North West Frontier Province, etc. 

611. *Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: (a) Will the Government 
‘be pleased to state how many posts of the Indian Educational Service there 
are on the cadre of the North-West Frontier Province and by whom they 
are held now? 

(b) Is it a fac^) that one of these posts is held b t y a senior member of the 
Indian Educational Service who is working as a Headmaster of the Gov- 
ernment High School, Peshawar? 

(c) Do Government propose to utilise the services of this highly edu- 
cated member of the Indian Educational Service in some more useful 
way? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) There are five posts in all, three of which are held 
Iby the undermentioned officers and the remaining two are in abeyance : 

Director of Public Instruction — Mr. J. H. Towle. 

Headmaster, Government High School, Peshawar, — Mr. Inayatullah 
Khan. 

Inspectress of Girls’ Schools'— Miss G. Littlewood. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. The Government of India know of no other suitable opening 
where his services can be more profitably utilised. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Is it the want of a suitable 
t appointment or the importance of his present work that keeps him in that 
post? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Sir, we cannot find any other suitable appointment 
for him. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Is it not a waste of qualifications 
and a waste of money to employ a man of that salary and experience on 
running only an ordinary Government High School? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : Does the Honourable Member suggest that we should 
axe him? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I thought the Indian Empire waa 
wide enough'for a man of his qualifications? 
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Mr. J. W. Bhore: The Honourable gentleman does not realise that edu- 
cation is a transferred subject and we cannot force an officer on the Provin- 
cial Governments. 

Nawab Sir Sphibzada Abdul Qaiyum : May I ask if he cannot be appoint- 
ed as Inspector of Vernacular Schools or even as Principal of the Training 
College in the same province, where men of lower qualifications belonging 
•tq the provincial service have been working? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: He k considered more suitable for the position which 
he holds. 

'V 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: What is the standard for judging 

a man’s suitability for a particular work, is it educational qualifications or 
any physical suitability? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: If the Honourable Member will kindly put down his 
'question, I will give him a complete reply to it. 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— contd. 
Second Stage — contd. 

Expenditure from Revenue — contd. 

Demand No. 1 — Railway Board — contd. 

Grievances of Subordinate Railway Employees — contd. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume consideration of the motion 
of Mr. Acharya that the Demand under the head “ Railway Board ” be 
reduced by one rupee. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : On a point of order, Sir, before I resume my speech. I see 
under Rule 47, Appendix 2, the debate on a particular Demand cannot be 
continued beyond two days .... 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member does not wish to continue he 
had better resume his seat. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer. I do not know if that rule applies to-day. 

President: Is it for the Honourable Member to raise that point? 
Will he resume his speech? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): May I rise on 
that point of order. According to paragraph 155, Eule 46 (2), of the days 
allotted, not more than two days shall be allotted by the Governor General 
to the discussion of any one Demand. I do not know whether you would 
hold that the fact that we have discussed this Demand for two days would 
prohibit us from going on. I think it will be very much in the interests of 
the House that we should not as a rule discuss one Demand for more Chan 
two days. 
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1ft. President : The Honourable Member thinks that it will be very much 
hi fife interests of the House that it should not as a rule discuss one 
Demand for more than two days. The House is the best judge of ile. 
interests and not the Chair. The Rule mentioned by the Honourable Mem- 
bers has no application in this case. That rule gives power to the Gov- 
ernor General to allot two days for one grant. No such allotment has 
been made and the Assembly is therefore entitled to discuss the first De- 
mand for all the four days allotted for the discussion of Demands 
Grants. The Chair has no power to intervene. 

Hr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I thank you very much for ^our ruling^'J^^ 
not at all surprised that the Government should have ventured to burro 
the discussion on the question of the discrimination between Indians *and 
Europeans on the railway services. Sir, yesterday I dwelt on the griev- 
ances of the lower subordinate employees I was very mucli concerned 
with the professor from Madras who did not seem to have so much concern 
for the lot of these poor employees. After having slept over m;y reply, he 
looks refreshingly fresh this morning and I believe he now agrees with me. 

The Revd. Dr. £. M. Macphail (Madras: European): On what point? 

Hr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: On the subject that the plight of the railway em- 
ployees has no analogy whatever with the plight of the agricultural 
labourers and that the anti-Brahmin stuff of the Madras Presidency cannot 
be applied on an all-India*- scale and that there is not a majority of 
Brahmins among the all-India railway employees as well as the subordinates 
with whom I dealt yesterday. I am sure, Sir, he looks convinced and now 
1 shall proceed witli the grievances or rather the racial discrimination 
among the upper subordinate's in the railway services. Even a cursory 
perusal of the documents in m^ hand will convince any one in the House 
that the Government ought to be ashamed of this racial discrimination 
Perhaps they are, judging from the fact that they have attempted to 
conceal some facts. I shall presently prove to this House that they have 
made an attempt to conceal this fact of giving preference to Anglo-Indians. 
There is no classification so far as I can sec of Anglo-Indians as such. They 
are put under “ Other Classes ” and under the category of “ other classes" 

Parsis and others are included. I wish they had given certain facts 
binder the heading Anglo-Indians. Before dealing with that I shall deal 
with the statistics which they have supplied to us of the Upper Subordinate 
Staff drawing Bs. 250 on 12 State-managed Railways on the 31st March, 
for the years 192^ and 1925. They gave the following total numbers and 
the percentages: 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians: 2,818, 2,786, i.e., 38*06 per cent, and 
37*62 per cent, respectively. 

For 1924 the total is 5,604, i.e., 75*68 per cent. 

Muslims and Non-Muslims 216 and 1,584, total 7,404, percentages 
2*62 and 21*40, respectively. 

In 1925, for Europeans and Anglo-Indians it was 35*85 per cent, and 
37*61 per cent. The total was 5,759, i.e., 73*46. 

The figures for MuriHms and ncJn-Muslims are 259 and 1,822. 'The 
percentages were 8*80 and 28*24. 

The total for 1925 is 7,840. 
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These figures were admirably commented on by my friend Rai Bahadur 
Chandrika Prasad of Ajmere in his beautiful address at the Madras Trade 
Union Conference last year. I find, Sr, that the Government in nominat- 
ing Members to this House have taken jolly good care not to nominate the 
only railway expert in India, who can open his fire of criticism here and 
make the position of Government very difficult. I am glad there is Mr. 
J<0|hi here so far as Labour is concerned. 

A may summarise what llai Bahadur Chandrika Prasad brought out. 
(< Uurqpeans and Anglo-Indians, who were 11*42 per cent, among the total 
of literates, I mean knowing English, held 75*68 per cent, of 
"the appointments in 1924 and 73* 46 per cent, of the appointments in 
1925, whereas Muslims and non-Muslims, who were 88*57 per cent, in the 
same population of literates, had only 24*32 and 26*54 per cent, of these 
appointments. No further pruof is necessary to demonstrate the racial 
discrimination practised against Indians by this benevolent Government, 
I shall not say ‘‘Anglo-foreign bureaucracy * ’ and the still more benevolent 
railway administration. 

Sir, this criticism of the President of the annual conference of the all- 
India Railway Federation held in Madras in January 1926, seems to have 
gone home because the presentation of figures this year has undergone some 
kind of alteration. They have changed the classification of service to 
conceal the figure® and I cannot understand why the figures which appear- 
ed for nearly three quarters of a century against the Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans should have been concealed. We do not find that head this 
year at all because Mr. Acharya brought forward a motion that there 
should be an inquiry committee. If you ask for bread they will give you 
stones! Therefore, instead of giving a committee of inquiry they decided 
to present a confusing budget in which the Anglo-Indian population who are 
getting preferential treatment — it is all preference, the railway itself is a 
preference subject — should be concealed under the head “Other classes”. 
According to the present classification, which my Honourable friends over 
there will #nd in page 99 of this red book the Report of the Railway Board 
according to the present qualification for the year 1925, there were 2,412 
Europeans, that is to say, 38*8 per cent., and for 1926, Europeans 2,134, 
that is 26*1 per cent. Now while bringing Anglo-Indians under “other 
classes”, they have divided Hindus and Muslims, who come under the 
head “ Statutory Indians ” — (Laughter) — Hindus 1,482 in 1925, that' is 
18*9 per cent., Anglo-Indians 38*8 per cent., more than double the Hindus: 
Muslims 239, that is 3 per cent. Are there less Muslims in India than 
Anglo-Indians or less Hindus? They are, both Hindus and Muslims, 
treated with uniform courtesy at least in this particular matter of racial 
discrimination! In 1926 the figures are 1,593, that is 19*5 per cent, for 
Hindus and for Muslims 247 that is 8 per cent. : other classes 3,689, that is 
47*2 per cent, and 4,207 for 1926, that . is 51*4 per cent. However, Sir, 
the above figures for 1925 do not tally with the figures that were showrr 
in the previous report, but those are stated to be “revised figures. ” In the 
previous figures {hasp shown merely as non-Muslims have been merged 
into the total of Anglo-Indians, so that the undue preference given to 
Anglo-Indians may not be noticed. 

To make the figured clear the Railway Board should show separately 
the figures for each community included in the “other classes”, which 
they do not at present sho\y, I hope the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber, who will not be here to compare the figures, in the future, and who 
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ak any rate does not, I believe, like this kind of confusion, will issue in- 
structions to his successor, though perhaps his successor will not be bound 
by his instructions. It is due to these tactics that the Railway Board 
have made themselves liable to the criticisms which I have levelled 
against them, and I am sure even the Honourable the Commerce Member 
cannot say that it was ungenerous criticism, because they wore criticisms 
based on facts presented to us. 

I wonder, Sir, why this partiality should bo shown to the Anglo-Indiafis. 
I have nothing against the Anglo-Indians as a community. I do not mind 
in the least their getting what they are getting. That is not my griev- 
ance at all. I do not mind the Anglo-Indians getting even much better 
promotion and prospects, etc. But what I want is this, that Indians should 
be raised to their level immediately. It is far from my intention to pull 
down the Anglo-Indians. I know it is very difficult in these days to live 
for people who live in the style that Honourable Members on the other 
side would prescribe for others, not for themselves, the stylo which the 
Lee Commission would prescribe for the highly placed and not for those 
who are not so highly placed. {An Honourable Member : “Why should 
they prescribe at all?”) I hear a voice, “Why should they prescribe at 
all?” But the prescription is there, and I want it to be uniform; I want 
that Indians should be granted the same kind of treatment. We have 
heard a lot of tall talk about equality. The Queen's proclamation, and each 
successive Viceroy has endorsed the principle of equality. But it is all 
j verbal; it is all words. So far as the Queen's proclamation of equality, the 
“honour" of the Government stands “rooted in dishonour", “and faith 
unfaithful keeps them falsely true " to their professions. 

Sir, the railway service is a vast service, perhaps even vaster than and 
as lucrative as the Indian Civil Service. The Government have been trying 
to keep this railway service a close corporation; as the day before yester- 
day's discussion on the Railway Board showed, they are unwilling to admit 
an Indian to the Railway Board, whereas Indians have been admitted 
already even to the Governor General’s Executive Council. Now, Sir, that 
policy of discrimination is not only confined to the top. It also extends to 
the upper subordinates. This policy must be given up if the Government 
want to be as good as they pretend to be. Statistics which I can place 
before you show that 75 per cent, of the gazetted appointments are held by 
Europeans. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : May I rise to a point of order. 

Hr. President: The Honourable Member can only refer to racial dis- 
crimination among railway employees. He is not entitled to roam over the 
whole field of racial discrimination in all the services. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I rise to a point of order. This 
motion deals with the grievances of subordinate railway employees, not the 
railway officers. 

Mr. C. S. Range Iyer: I quite agree with the Commerce Member, but 
there are two classes of subordinates, upper and lower subordinates. I 
dealt yesterday with the lower subordinates; I am now dealing with the 
upper subordinates. (Laughter.) I quite agree with your ruling, Sir, aad I 
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submit to it. I was only referring to the statistics in regard to the rail 
way. Those statistics show that 75 per cent, of the gazetted appointments 
and 74 per cent, of the upper subordinates appointments are held by 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, while 25 and 26 per cent., respectively, are 
held by pure Indians, including Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Parsis. The 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Parsis have not got their due share in the 
railway service on the population basis. The details of the gazetted offi- 
<cers on State Railways on the 31st March, 1926, are given as follows : 

Europeans 1,509 or 73*4 per cent. ; 

Statutory Indians, Hindus 294 or 14*3 per cent., 

Muslims 56 or 2*7 per cent., 

Other classes 190 or 9' 6 per cent. ; 

total 540 or 26*6 per cent. 

Sir, these are some of the grievances. There are many more griev- 
ances and many things have not been placed before us. The most proper 
thing to do is to appoint a committee of inquiry. But when a Resolu- 
tion of this House is passed, the Resolution, as you picturesquely put it 
before your elevation to your present place, is consigned to “the waste- 
paper basket “. 1 do not think, Sir, the Resolution relating to the removal 

of grievances and the appointment of an inquiry committee is a . Resolution 
which should have been consigned to your waste-paper basket. I hope the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, before he leaves these shores, will 
earn the gratitude of the railway employees by appointing this commission 
of inquiry. Sir, the profits of the railways ought to go to the amelioration 
of the condition of the people who run the railways. Therefore, Sir, I hope 
he will meet this point, not by argument and explanation and excuses and 
pretensions, but by an actual gesture of conciliation, namely, by a promise 
to appoint a commission of inquiry. 

Several Honourable Members: I move that the question be now pul. 

Sir George Paddison (Madras : Nominated Official) : Sir, I do not pro- 
pose to follow Mr. Ranga Iyer in his disquisition on the racial ques- 
tion. ( Honourable Members : “Speak up, please-” ( Sir Hart Singh 
Oour: “We can not hear-”) I am sorry- This is my first attempt, and' 
I cannot tell how far my voice will carry- What I was going to say 
was that I do not propose to follow Mr. Ranga Iyer into the question of 
racial discrimination. It is a question of which I know little and which T am 
not competent to deal with. What I would wish to speak about is the question 
of the poorer labourers with whom I have had to deal intimately for the last 
8 or 9 years. I have been concerned specially with the labouring classes 
in the Madras Presidency, and wherever there was a dispute or the like- 
lihood of a dispute, it has been my duty to try and prevent that dispute, 
and if one has actually broken out, I have had to keep a watching brief 
on behalf of the Government, so that I do not say that I have any 
wisdom — I am not so foolish as to claim that, but I do say that 
I have a considerable knowledge of the trend of feeling and the diffi- 
culties that occur in matters of this sort. Now the first difficulty that 
I find is to get the employers— I am not speaking of railway men for -a 
moment, Mr. President — to get the employers and the men to meet and 
to know each other a little better than they do* That is the cause of 
mafay disputes. * The inea are illiterate, as Mr. Joshi says, it may be 

» 2 
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our fault, the fault of the Anglo-foreign bureaucracy of which I am one — 
but the fact remains that the greater part of the poorer labourers are 
illiterate and have got in consequence no very great power of expression : 
so that whenever I have had to deal with these things, the first thing I 
have tried to do was to bring the employer and the employee together and 
try to find out exactly what is wanted on the other side- Now it seems- 
perhaps that I am arguing in favour of this motion- I am not. I am 
arguing directly against it because, in order to bring people together and 
to find out what they want, the worst thing perhaps I cap 
think of fa to discuss the dispute on the floor of this House where 
all sorts of allegations are flying about on both sides, which are 
telegraphed all over the country and which arouse the anger of the people 
on each side and make them more stubborn and thus prevent them from 
coming together- But the point that I wish to make is that nothing 
is worse to my mind than to have a general inquiry into a general griev- 
ance, for a rovifigi Commisssion, as I understand the proposal of the 
gentleman opposite, to go round the country-side calling upon everyone to 
put forward or to prepare grievances will not bring forward the real griev- 
ances which the men themselves feel- Over and over again have I seen 
and heard and read long strings of grievances — like the one which I did 
not hear yesterday because I was suffering from a slight defect of hearing 
for the moment, and I did not hear the speech of Maulvi Muhammad 
Yakub describing the grievances of a particular lot of men, the long and 
detailed account of the things with which they would not be satisfied. 
Now if you have your inquiry of that sort, all those long lists will be brought 
up before you, and if the men have at the back of their minds some parti- 
cular point, you will not very likely get at that point at all. I do not 
think I speak in the interests of the men themselves and I have studied 
their interests for a long time — I do not think that this inquiry which 
is suggested would really benefit the men. It would accentuate differ- 
ences, it would exacerbate feelings, and very likely at the end of it all, 
the men would be so embittered after the high hopes that had been rais- 
by speeches of gentlemen in this House and outside of it, they would be 
tib embittered that the relations between employers and employees, which 
are what we want to better if we can, would become very much worse* 

It may be said that there are grievances- I am not saying that there are 
no grievances- I do not know- It may be said that there are grievances, 
and how, if you say this public inquiry is not started, do you propose to 
get them remedied? Well, one thing, one clear thing, that is coming 
now is that the Trade Unions Act is for the first time coming into force 
in this country; and certainly down in my own Presidency the men are 
eagerly looking forward to the time when their Unions which are now apt 
to be disorganized will be better organized and they themselves will have 
a finer organization and will be able to get into touch, better touch, closer 
touch, with the employers- The seconA thing I would urge upon em- 
ployers here specially is that every man — I do not know much of railway® 
but it is the most important thing of all, every man who is in charge 
of a very large body of men should know his men and know thoroughly 
and intimately the language with which they have to deal. (Hear, hear.) 
This is appoint that over and over again I have seen personally- I have 
found it— of course in Madras it is very difficult because we have so many, 
languages tKfere; there is one station in which water is sold in . five different 
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languages, tt J<Uam i t> "Pant,” “Neelu”, “Thanni”, "water'' (Laughter)— 
yery difficult in Madras. But it is not so difficult in other parts of India, 
end I do think, that, however great the difficulty is, you must know your 
languages and know your men — not at large meetings with a reporter sit- 
ting round the table and everything else — to get to know exactly what the 
real trouble is and where the shoe is pinching. Sir, I have one word more 
to say, and I want to say it very briefly, and that ia about the condition 
of the agricultural labourer. W.e perhaps are in a position worse in Madras 
than elsewhere, I hope that is so, but I cannot, having represented on the 
Madras Legislative Council and in my daily work the depressed classes for 
•several years, let the assertion go by that the agricultural labourer has 
a security of tenure, is able to get land, and is relatively equally paid with 
the men on the railways and works. This is not so- I do not want 
'to go into details. T am very anxious, not to, we do not want to wash 
our dirty linen in public, but I cannot help protesting against any sug- 
gestion, especially from men like Mr. Banga Iyer who I fear has deserted 
the Presidency which I am proud to represent at the moment — I cannot 
allow him to suggest to us on the floor of this House that the agricultural 
labourer in Madras has a better time than the industrial man. To sum 
up, then, Sir, I would ask all — apart from party politics and apart from 
local and temporary triumph for the Government, — I would ask all who 
are interested in the lot of the labourer, to see that this motion is not 
carried. It would arouse all sorts of hopes that no man can live on less 
than Bs* 25 a month and that the proportion between his pay, my pay 
or other people’s pay will be enormously enhanced, and in my opinion it 
will do no good whatever. It is not the way to deal with this difficult 
problem and I say that with very great and lengthy experience on this 
and cognate matters. 

Iaieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Sir, in 
addressing this House I have never before felt such difficulty as to what 
status I really do occupy in it. I have, however, no difficulty in my mind 
on the motion for I rise to support it. When I became a Member of this 
House I entered it as the nominated representative of the Anglo-Indian 
community. When I defend my communal needs for occupational pqr 
poses such as railway employees I look upon myself and them as statutory 
natives of India, although, I understand, Mr. Neogy, the other dat, 
objected to this. Sir, whatever I am I have a duty to perform to my com- 
munity, the same as those on the opposite Benches have to theirs and all 
I desire of them is to let me perform my duty to the best of my ability, 
the same as I am prepared to let them do. Perhaps you are not familiar 
with the fact that it was in 1870 the British Parliament passed a Statute 
which gave to the Anglo-Indian Community the status of statutory 
natives of India. I was not consulted then for I was not born; but had I 
been consulted I should have certainly refused that status. But, Sir, I 
accept it as my economic saviour and in seizing it with both hands I am 
trying to do my best. Uncertain as I am, my position, I fear, has been 
made somewhat more complex — almost alarming by my friend Mr. Jamna- 
das Mehta, who I am sorry to see is not here. When talking on the 
general discussion on the Railway Budget he referred to me as a sort of an 
animal someway between a bird and a beast. I know one of Mr. Jampa- 
das's hobbies is that he dabbles in finance, but, I did not know that 
hybridisation between birds and beasts was another pastime. He advised 
any friend Mr. Hayman that if he wanted to get on in this world he should 
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avoid that man, Colonel Gidney. 1 have no doubt Mr. Jamnadas was 
looking at a mirror outlining his own reflection. I also should like to rive 
Mr. Hayman a little piece of advice, regarding Mr. Jamnadas and it is this :i 
“When the Currency Bill comes and uncertain is your view, 

’Tween one and four and six which ratio to pursue 
Take Mr. Jamnadas’ advice and what’er he advise 
Do just the very opposite and you’re sure to do wise.” 

Mr. President: Order, order. I want the Honourable Member to come 
to the point. 

Lieii. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: 1 will, Sir. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore ctim North 
Areort : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Can a Member speak in verso, Sir? 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Sir, after having dealt with Mr. 
Jamnadas, I now come to the question under discussion. This question 
ot railway grievances is a hardy annual. It has been before this House, 
as far as I remember, for the past 2 years, and on each occasion I have 
walked with my friends on the opposite side into the lobby and voted 
against Government. I did this because as a representative of skilled 
labourers who have played a very important part in the Railway Adminis- 
tration of India and which my Honourable friends on the opposite side seem 
apt to forget. I felt that they suffered from many unjust grievances. Our 
Resolution for this Enquiry Committee has been refused by the Honourable 
Member on two separate occasions, this is the third time that this House 
is to cast its vote and to raise its voice in protest about the grievances of 
our railway employees. In my judgment the points at issue are two. The 
first is this. Are there any grievances and are they genuine, and are they 
so widespread and serious as to command the serious attention of this 
House? If they are, the second question arises, namely, what steps have 
been taken by Government and have such steps proved adequate? If not, 
what further steps should be taken by this House? Personally I am in 
the happy position in my public life of being in touch with those of my 
community employed on the Railways almost throughout India and Burma. 
"4 A large number of grievances are sent to me. Most of them come from 
the undesirable employee and are puerile or not genuine. Some are sadly 
genuine. I however make bold to state on the floor of this House — and I 
state it with an acute sense of responsibility — that there are certainly 
grievances in the Railway administration of this country and these griev- 
ances exist in every community, in every department and in every grade, 
including the official grade. Now, Sir, what are these grievances? I have 
no desire to detail them. I only want to refer to a few of the most im- 
portant and my first and most important is the service agreement or bond 
and its attendant insecurity of service. In this service bond, — I would 
prefer to call it a bond of slavedom — it is stated that the service of an em- 
ployee is of a temporary nature which means that even after 15, or 20 or 
80 years of service he is still a temporary servant. This is not all. It 
states that one's service is terminable with one month’s notice or one 
month's pay in lieu of notice. I can hear my business Iriends saying 
"But that is nothing unusual. One's servant can be dismissed without 
giving him a reason or even a defence if such terms have been arranged." 
It is world- wide, as tiny friend Mr. Cocke says. But; I ask, does this service 
bond exist -in any other department of the Government? If it does not 
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then why should it exist and be confined to the Railway Department? I 
of course Speak subject to correction. (An Honourable Member : “The 
Railway is a business concern.”) No, Sirl not the State Railways. I will 
go further and say that even our red-coated chaprassis, who are never to be 
seen in this House when wanted, are not subject to such terms of service. 
Why should this exist only on the Railways? Now, Sir, as a matter of 
practical fact railway men do not seriously object to this term of agreement. 
What they do object to is that this service bond and its term of agreement 
is not being properly used. It is at times misused. It is used as a lever 
to suit the operator's own desires or as a cloak to cover up illegal and 
irregular acts done by the junior officials which they could ijiot have done 
except for this term of agreement. It means this, that so far as this 
service bond is concerned there is a very thin tissue paper dividing dis- 
charge from dismissal. Now, the dismissal of a servant entails the observe* 
tion of certain formulae; in a discharge this is not needed, because tne 
terms of agreement state that a man can be discharged whenever the em- 
ployer chocses to do so and if necessary without giving him a reason. I 
levelled no such charges against the Railway Board, or the Honourable tho 
Chief Commissioner of Railways. They are too busy men to think about 
these matters. I would even exonerate Railway Agents, for they too are 
very busy men. It is the junior officer, it is that man, who is devoid of 
the human element and sympathy, who makes use of this bond for his 
own purposes. You can imagine the atmosphere in which some young 
junior officers are working. His word and his orders are everything in his 
little station and must not be questioned. If they are, he often exercises 
this power to the fullest extent unmindiul of what the results will be to 
the subordinates. I realise, Sir, that this is a serious indictment to make 
against the railway official, but, Sir, I am glad to say that this is. 
not a common practice and is resorted to by a few officers only. But why 
should any officer have this power, and why should that officer be only 
a railway officer? But perhaps this House wants proofs. Well, I can 
give it proofs. I have no desire to wash dirty linen in public. But, when 
there are grievances, when these grievances have been brought to the notice 
of officials and when they have not been remedied, then one has no alterna 
tive but to publicly proclaim them. I desire to refer to just a few cases, 
and so, with your permission, Sir, I shall refer to three Anglo-Indians and 
two Indians who were dismissed from the East Indian Railway because Gf 
their connection with the cotton waste scandal case in Howrah and about 
12 TV - whom I recently asked some questions in this House. I have 
00N * already given the details and shall not repeat them. 

Here we have a case of five men who acted under the orders of their 
superior officer, the Controller of Stores. One of these five men was 
acting as Stores Superintendent Howrah, and was charged with having 
violated a certain old established practice and thereby causing serious 
losses to the Railway. On examination it was however proved that in- 
stead of having caused losses there was an excess. It is also on official 
record that he acted under the direct orders of his superior officer. In 
reply to liis defence submitted to the Agent he was told without any 
further enquiry that he was summarily dismissed and he was deprived of Its 
bonus and gratuity amounting to about Rs. 12,000. The other four men 
were likewise summarily dismissed and also deprived of their bonus and 
gratuity. It is immaterial to me whether these men were felons or* not. 
What I submit is that no man should be dismissed without being given o 
full and proper trial. This has been denied to these five men, and why? 
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Let me quote another case of a man named Conroy, who held the 
important appointment of Loco Foreman on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Bail way. On examination of the coal under his control an excess was 
found. He was discharged summarily by the Chief Transportation Superin- 
tendent, Bombay, and deprived of his gratuity of Bs. 8,000, given an un- 
favourable discharge certificate and he and his wife and children are walk- 
ing the streets to-day. That man with 25 years* good service to his credit, 
appealed to his immediate superior officer, the Deputy Transportation Super- 
intendent, who said he could not hold out any hope to him. He appealed 
to his next superior officer, who declined to investigate the matter. He 
next appealed to the Agent, who replied: “your right of appeal is to the 
Chief Transportation Superintendent only”. He next appealed to the Rail- 
way Board, who turned his appeal down and said it was outside their 
province and referred him to the Ag^nt or the Transportation Superin- 
tendent. 

I give another case of an Indian driver who received an injury to his 
eye. The doctor who examined him said he would be quite fit in d few 
-days* time. He lost the sight of his right eye, and the doctor said that 
there was a likelihood of the other eye being similarly affected. He was 
taken beiore Bis departmental officer who told him that unless he had his 
eye taken out by a certain date he would be either discharged or dismissed. 
He came to me, I operated on him, and he is still on the railway. That 
man's services would have been done away with unless he submitted to an 
unnecessary surgical operation. Waa this a correct exercise of power by 
this officer? 

There are other cases in which men are made to work long hours, 10 to 16 
hours, and should they in their exhaustion take a rest or sign sick they are 
classed as “rotters" and “wasters" and are dismissed or discharged as 
“ undesirable" or “unprofitable employees". I say it is this lack of human 
sympathy with the employees from which the junior officer suffers. He 
oomes to this country ignorant of its ways, manners and customs and has to 
rely largely on his upper subordinates whose opinions he usually upholds 
and so occupies the position of both accuser and judge of the employee. 
I can mention many cases in which men have in this way been summarily 
'discharged. I ask if this is how the service bond is being abused, what 
are the Government rules protecting the employees and controlling em- 
ployment on railways? I am not sure of these rules, but I did ask the 
Honourable Member in one of my recent questions whether Buie 14 of the 
Home Department, dated June 1924, operated on railway employees. He 
said it only operated in Provincial Governments, not Central. If this is so, 
I should like to know what rules do operate to control or determine security 
of railway service? Surely there are rules which protect these men from 
being summarily dismissed and discharged without any defence or trial? 
I again ask, are there any rules to protect these men? I believe that the 
rules controlling railway subordinates are the following and I should like 
to be corrected if I am wrong : 

“That before a Government servant, other than a m nial servant, is reduced, removed 
or dismissed,- the charge against him, his defence and the order thereon shall be com- 
mitted to writing : he shall be allowed an opportunity of cross-examining witnesses 
against him and of producing Witnesses on his own behalf. 

If reduced, removed or dismissed, he shall be furnished with a copy of the documents 
showing the grounds oft which his reduction, removal or dismissal was ordered. 
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In the event of the reduced, removed or dismissed servant appealing, these docu- 
ments, together with his character roll or se r vi6e book, if any, shall ‘be forwarded with 
Ahe memorandum of appeal.* 

The orders further direct that no servant shall be removed or dismissed otherwise 
than on proof of dishonesty or of repeated neglect or disobedience of orders or of 
continued inefficiency or of any other circumstances by reason of which the officer or 
•authority concerned is of opinion that the retention in service would be detrimental to 
the efficient administration of the service.” 

If these are the rules — and I speak subject to correction — I ask why 
^any railway officer has the power or is permitted to ignore them. Quite a 
different set of rules operate on the British railways. The British Bailway 
Unions and the railway officials, in the course of recent negotiations at the 
National Wages Board, decided on the following agreement between em- 
ployees and employer: 

‘‘Men crarged with misconduct, neglect of duty, or other breaches of discipline will 
>be permitted , to state their defence, to call witnesses, and to advance any extenuating 
circumstancq/B* before their officers, prior to a final decision being arrived at. At such 
interview the man may be accompanied by an advocate. In all cases a man shall be 
informed in writing of the nature of his offence and the punishment it is proposed to 
inflict. Where doubts arise, or where serious results to men are likely to follow, the 
cases should be placed before the higher officials of the Company. Appeals after punish- 
ment lead to a difficult position, and the necessity for them should be avoided. If after 
such investigation of a charge against an employee, lie is adjudged guilty and is to be 
punished for the offence, he shall have the right of appeal to a superior dffi'eer for a 
reconsideration of his case, provided that such right of appeal shall not extend to cases 
of a trivial character. Any such appeal must be made in writing within seven days. 
Tf the employee so desires, he ma/ be heard in person, and, in that case also, lie may 
be accompanied at the interview with the superior officer by a spokesman, who may 
be either a fellow- workman or a representative nominated by* the man’s Trade Union.” 

Now, Sir, that is the position in England. Let this House draw its own 
comparisons and conclusions from the cases I have just detailed. I hope I 
have proved to the House that insecurity of service does certainly exist 
on the railways, because no rules are being observed to protect the interests 
•of these employees. 

Sir, I again repeat in these cases where protection is not given to these 
subordinate employees, it is not the fault of the Honourable Member. It 
is the junior officer who is mostly to blame. For it is seldom his opinion 
is upset and so it amounts to a question of suppressio veri and suggestio 
falqi. 

The Honourable Member told us yesterday that he held the Agents 
responsible to him and his Government for the proper discharge of their 
duties. Have the Agents shown to him that they have been truly and 
adequately responsible in such cases? I submit that they have not. They 
are too busy men to find time for such details. The only time they seem 
to interfere is when a strike is declared and then it is usually too late. 

There is the question of increased or “ sweat ” labour due to longer 
hours of work. If these men refuse work, the Loco. Foreman has his 
knife intft them and report them on the slightest provocation and the 
man is fined or his increment delayed, etc. If the driver appeals to his 
official he id times gets no hearing or justice. I should like t6 know how 
would this junior railway officer, or how would any member of the> Bail- 
way Board act if they were similarly treated and yet they allow their 
► men to be treated in this manner — left to the tender mercies of even the 
LocO. Foreman. 

Another grievance is that of double punishments. The worst criminal 
is punished only once for a crime; whereas on some railways, the Great 
Indian Peninsula, for instance, its servants are punished twice for the same 
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crime. There are several cases in which men after having been dismissed, 
by the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway have been handed over to the 
police who in turn punish them again. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the retention of the Local Traffic 
Service on the East Indian Bail way, which utilises the services of subordi- 
nates in quasi official capacities although the Secretary of State for India 
abolished it in 1922. The next grievance is the employment for years of 
subordinates as officiating officials. On the Great Indian Peninsula Bail- 
way I understand that nearly 75 per cent, of the official and sub-official 
appointments are held by subordinates who have been kept on officiating 
for yeiirs. Why should these officiating subordinates be sweated at lower 
rates of pay? Is this a means by which the Agents effect economies and 
so effect retrenchments in the lower grades? Why should the^mcn, good 
and true subordinates, be held as the officials sacrifice on the altar of 
economy to enable the Agent to show to this House that his railway has 
been able to effect retrenchments and economy? It is interesting to note 
that a saving of lis. 10 lakhs is anticipated in 1926-27 on the administra- 
tion of the railways. I feel sure that some of this money will be obtained 
in this manner. I call this absolutely dishonest economy. I submit it is 
not right to use your subordinates in this way. They should be given the 
same opportunities of advancement as the imported officials. Sir, there is 
another question I desire to touch upon. I suppose my Honourable friends 
on the other side will say that only they are entitled to any complaints in 
regard to Indianisation. Whether I look upon myself as a statutory native 
of India or as belonging to " other classes ”, a new category in this year’s 
budget, I wish to place before this House the fact that Indianisation as 
it is practised on the Bailways does affect men who are bom in and belong 
to this country, I refer to the Anglo-Indians and the Domiciled Community. 
This operates more on certain railways than on others, particularly on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailway. In the Ajmere Workshops 
you will find British preference markedly observed; you will find that most 
of the foremen are Europeans, covenanted or recruited in this country. 
I say this is not right. It is not the fault of the officer in charge of these 
workshops, for the Agent of that Bail way entered into an agreement with 
the Government of India, as other railways have done, in regard to 
Indianisation, and if the Agent of this Bailway does not adhere to his 
promise of Indianising these appointments, he is guilty of a breach of trust. 
This is a serious grievance of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
employees in this workshop and requires remedying. In the question of 
Indianisation as one of their grievances, I have no doubt that my friends 
on the other side of the House look upon the Anglo-Indian Railway em- 
ployee, as an eyesore and an irritant. I am not surprised if they do. 
But, I ask, since when have the other side or Indians evinced an interest 
in and a desire for employment on the railways? You must admit this has 
been a post-reform desire, but all these years who have driven you 
thousands of miles as you sat comfortably in your railway carriages? It 
was the Anglo-Indian engine driver and guard. I do not say this with any 
desire to’ irritate you, I/Say it because it is an undeniable fact and that it 
was the Anglo-Indians who laid the first sleepers of the railways of this 
country, and who have rendered such splendid service to India and its 
Railways. But you, my countrymen, your demands to-day are unreason- 
able and^tuifair, for you want to replace this tried, trusted and experienced 
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Railway servant before >ou are adequately trained. Again why wish to re- 
place him until he has done his work and retires when you can jump into 
his shoes? Why not let him enjoy the fruits of his experience and labour 
until his time comes to go? Personally I am persuading my people not 
to enter the railways and, believe me, )ou will preach the same in time to 
come because the 'moment you join the railways you become an automaton. 
Of course I do not include my friends on the official Benches there. But 
I say it is not right for Members on the opposite side of the House to make 
so little of the services that have been rendered to Indian Railways by 
my community. I quite realise tlieir viewpoints and their desire to 
secure employment on the Railways and so replace the Anglo-Indian, but 
do it fairly and properly and let the best man win. Surely this is not the 
way you are going to treat a minority community when you are in power. 
As statiltdrjr jiatives of India ^ r e are entitled to equal treatment. 

to 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member address the Chair? 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: If this is the way you intend to treat 
minority communities, then I consider it is not just nor right. I however 
agree with you that the time has come for us to take up this question of 
grievances for your interests are the same as mine, but I do not think it 
is right for you to overlook or to undervalue the railway services of the 
Anglo-Indian community in the way you are doing to-day. The main 
question now is how can we remedy these grievances? The remedy, 
as we have resolved on two separate occasions, is the formation of a Rail- 
way Committee to investigate the grievances of the railway servants. I 
submit that is the only remedy, although my Honourable friend Sir George 
Paddison was dead against it. T however support it. I know the Honour- 
able Member objects to this. Indeed in his reply last year he said “ the 
Government of India are not in agreement with the motion and they do not 
therefore propose to initiate the inquiry suggested/' He “ would draw 
the attention of the railway authorities to the debate on the motion and 
on the Budget " and he had 44 no doubt that any genuine grievances would 
bo remedied bv the railway administration concerned ", and he thought 
44 the railway Agents were competent to dispose of such cases.". That 
was two years ago. Does the evidence we have heard in this House 
to-day satisfy us that the Agents have remedied these grievances? Are 
these grievances still with us or not or have they even been ameliorated ? If 
they still exist, we should again press for a committee to be appointed. 
The House, when it votes to-day, and I hope the Mover will take this to 
a division, will, I feel sure, vote for the formation of this committee. The 
Honourable Member says, that such an enquiry is not necessary, that the 
railway Agents and the Railway Board are quite capable of dealing with 
thesie grievances. Now, what happens when a man does appeal to the 
Railway Board? The Honourable Member himself admitted in reply to 
a recent question of mine that the procedure he adopts is to write to the 
Agent of the Railway for his opinion. I ask, of what use is the opinion of 
that Agent? He has already expressed his opinion and he is not the 
superman to change his opinion; he will adhere to his opinion, and the 
Railway Board in reply to its letter receives nothing else but a repetition 
of this opinion. What use is this to the man who has appealed? No 
use whatever. . And so he gets that stereotvped reply, " the Railway 
Board regrets it cannot interfere with the action taken by the Agent."’ 
Now, Sir, the Honourable Member also fears, and he was supported \vt 
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this by the last speaker, Sir George Paddison, that if a Bailway Committee 
Were appointed to investigate these grievances, it might result in the spread 
of disorder, discontent, unrest and all sorts of lamentable sequel. Why 
should the Honourable Member be apprehensive of this so far as the Rail- 
ways alone are concerned? There have been other committees appointed 
to inquire into the grievances of the Telegraph Department, the Postal 
Department, the Police, the Customs and the I. C. S. The last Lee 
Commission was nothing else but an inquiry into the grievances of the 
I. C. 8. Did these result in any strikes? Did unrest spread? Did any- 
thing untoward happen? Sir, this is a lame excuse to bring forward. 
One might equally say that Government is afraid lest such a Committee 
exposed the misdeeds of and irregularities of some of the railway officials. 

I support this motion and I urge the Honourable Member »iir his desire 
and anxiety to swell the railway finances and improve the returns from 
the railways, to give greater consideration to the needs of his humble 
workers for it is due to their collective labour that he has been able to 
present such favourable budgets during the five years' tenure of office. 
Representing, as I do, about 12,000 of my people who are employed on 
Indian Railways, I say emphatically to this Honourable House that the 
time has come when there must be an inquiry into the grievances of the 
railway servants. There must be some appellate body to which genuine 
cases of grievances can be sent for revision and justice administered to our 
railway servants. With these words, Sir, I support the motion. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban ) : A 
Sir, I propose to coniine myself within the strictest economy of words, on 
this point. In fact I just want to mention one thing. I believe, Mr. 
President, I am right in thinking that the unanimity between the Chair 
and the Government side of the House in the matter of the Kharagpur 
strike is only with regard to the bayoneting and the use of the buck shot. 
Rut I submit, that any reference to the grievances of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway employees is not necessarily out of order. As a matter of fact, 
the grievances of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway employees have been very 
definitely formulated, and I have got papers here, and other Honourable 
Members, similarly, have got papers. As I said on a previous occasion, 
I do not want the Government now and on the floor of the House to commit 
-themselves to a statement, either that they accept the grievances as genuine 
or that they deny that the grievances do exist. All I pressed for on the 
last occasion was an inquiry, and that is what the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
Union, which is a recognised union, has been pressing for. * I should have 
thought that was a modest, legitimate demand. The thing I wanted to 
mention here is the phenomenon that the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, at least during the earlier part of the strike when I had occasion 
to visit Kharagpur, had shut himself up in his Calcutta office, and, that 
all the notices regarding the strike were being signed by “ T. R. Wynne, on 
behalf of the Railway administration." Now, there is a queer look about 
it, and further this Sir T. R. Wynne, Managing Director of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway, I understand, comes to hibernate in this country for a 
month or two in the year. Now, Sir, my point is this. Whenever we ask 
searching questions about the Railway administrations the Government 
always tell us, " Look here we have got the Agent, the man on the spot, 
•and we have got to rely on him.”. In this case, I have reason to believe — 
'Sir,, T state definitely that I have reason to believe — that the Agent, was 
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minded to do the right thing; and the matter in which Government, I 
understand, has claimed credit is a matter which is due to the action of 
the Agent with regard to a particular employee who had been transferred 
unjustly and fined; though the order of the Agent cancelling the transfer 
and the fine was disregarded by a subordinate officer. The Agent's order 
mitigating the injustice done to this particular .employee was actually 
shelved, and it was allowed to be shelved, I understand, by the Managing 
Director of the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May I know, Sir, whether the 
Honourable Member is referring to the order cancelling the fine or whether 
he is referring to the transfer? 

Mr. T. O. Goswami: I am referring to the fine also. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The fine was never collected and 
the order imposing it was cancelled. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: The aggrieved party was never informed that hie 
fine had been cancelled. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Oh yes, he was. 

Mr. T. O. Goswami: Not till much later. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: On the same day. 

Mr. T. 0 . Goswami: Not till after the strike had been declared. Take 
it from me. Now, Sir, it is a very notorious fact and it is being felt, at 1 
any rate on the Calcutta side of the country, that the Agent is not being 
allowed to discharge his duties. We have reason to believe that the Agent, 
if he had been left free, would have acted in the right manner and a very 
serious strike, involving, on Government’s own admission, more than 25,00C 
men, would have been averted, or that, at any rate, an early settlement 
of the strike would have been effected. Sir, I expect a clear reply from 
Government. 

And further, Sir, before I sit down I still urge that a committee of 
enquiry is by no means too late. I agree with Sir George Paddison when 
he says that the great difficulty in these disputes is to bring the employers 
and employees together. But in this case it is very easy for the ad- 
ministration to get into touch with the men, through the efficient Union 
which exists and which, as I said before, has been recognised by the Rail- 
way authorities. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, I fully realise that 
the House at this stage is certainly tired of hearing speeches on this subject. , 
(Cries of “No, no-”) I am glad to hear there are at least some Members 
who are not yet tired; but, Sir, considering the importance of this subject 
which affects 700,000 railway employees, I have decided to inflict a speech 
on this Hpuse even if it is an infliction. Sir, the grievances of the railway ( 
employees are innumerable and they cannot be sufficiently described in a 
short speech but I assure you, Sir, I do not wish to make a vei^r.long 
speech. I shall describe those grievances as briefly as I can. ; Some of 
♦those grievances are common to all employees of railways and some are, 
special grievances. I shall first very briefly deal with those grievances^ 
which are common to the employees on all lines. First among them is the , 
grievance about racial discrimination. Several speakers have spoken on 
this subject and I know, Sir, every year the Honourable the Commerce. 
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Member gives a stereotyped reply. But, Sir, the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member cannot deny that there is racial discrimination in the treat- 
ment of the subordinate employees of the Indian railways. It is true the 
Honourable the Commerce Member is trying to put a cloak over this racial 
discrimination. He is not anxious to remove racial discrimination but he 
is making an attempt to conceal it so that it may not be seen. What he 
is doing is that in each class of railway workers he is dividing them into 
several grades — first grade, second grade, third grade, fourth grade. 
The upper grades will be practically reserved for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, the lower grades for Indians. Not that they will be reserved in so 
many words, but Indians will not be appointed to the upper grades, while 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians will be appointed to the higher grades all 
at once. Now, Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member the other day 
said that as a Briton and a Scot he is very jealous of his honesty and good 
faith. Sir, I challenge him to-day to lay his hand on his heart and say 
whether there is no racial discrimination on Indian railways. Sir, this 
racial discrimination is not only confined to pay. Racial discrimination 
exists as regards the leave rules. Racial discrimination exists as regards 
the issue of passes- An Anglo-Indian or European employee, whatever 
may be his salary, gets a second class pass; but an Indian — I am leaving 
aside the statutory Indian for the present — if he gets a salary of Rs. 50 
will be entitled only to a pass for the intermediate class. I ask the Hon 
ourable the Commerce Member to make enquiries and find out whether 
such racial discrimination exists or not. Then, Sir, there is racial discri- 
mination in the case of education. The railways find money for the edu- 
cation of European and Anglo-Indian boys but the railways have hardly 
any money for the education of Indian boys. The same racial discrimina- 
tion is to be seen as regards quarters. One type of quarters is constructed 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians and a smaller class of quarters construct- 
ed for Indian employees. Not only that, but I read the other day that in 
' the case of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway employees they 
make distinctions even as regards the provision of clothes. Sir, in the case 
of these employees, racial discrimination does exist and if Government 
say it does not exist, may I make one suggestion to them — that the appoint- 
ment of railway employees should be handed over to the Public Services 
Commission even in the case of the subordinate employees. If the Hon- 
ourable the Commerce Member will agree that all appointments on the 
railways will be made on merit only and will be made through the agency 
of the Public Services Commission, Sir, I shall be satisfied. But I am quite 
sure the Honourable the Commerce Member will not hand over the appoint- 
ment of subordinate employees to the Public Services Commission. The 
Public Services Commission is meant only for the higher services. I re- 
member the Honourable the Commerce Member once justified his conduct 
and the conduct of his department in making racial distinctions at least in 
the case of Anglo-Indians on the ground that Anglo-Indians have inherited 
railway experience. Sir, I have known the Honourable the Gommerce 
Member to be a good administrator but I only recently heard that he had 
also studied biology ( The 'Honourable Sir Charles Innes : “Psychology”.) 
and eugenics. Sir, the Anglo-Indian may or may not have inherited expe- 
rience of railways. The Honourable the Commerce Member is on very 
doubtful (pound when he says that railway experience can be inherited. 

I hope, S’r, he will not plead these excuses for making racial distinctions 
in the case of ^nglp-Indians and Indians. I assure my Honourable friend 
Colonel Gidney that I have absolutely no grudge against the Anglo-Indian. 
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I am quite willing that Anglo-Indians should retain all the privileges which 
they ' are enjoying to-day. My demand is that these privileges t should also 
be given to the Indian employees. 

- Now, Sir, the second grievance of the employees of the Indian railways 
is that about insecurity. There are more frequent dismissals on the rail- 
ways than anywhere else- Not only that, but there is hardly any appeal 
against these dismissals. I am quite aware that the rules may provide 
that any dismissed employee of the railway may appeal to the Railway 
Board or even to the Government of India and that he has also a nomine! 
right of appeal to the Secretary of State for India. But, Sir, it will be a 
very good thing if the Honourable the Commerce Member can tell us how 
many appeals were received by him. In the first place, the Agents refuse 
to forward the appeals ; and if the Agents forward the appeals, the Railway 
Board does not consider them ; and if the Railway Board does not give 
justice the Railway Board also will not in most cases forward the appeals 
to the Secretary of State, if the employee cares to appeal to the Secretary 
of State. 

This, Sir, is not the only grievance. As my Honourable friend Colonel 
Gidnev has mentioned, the whole of the railway service is considered to 
be temporary service. Every railway employee has to give an agreement 
binding himself to those conditions of service. I do not know why the rail- 
way employee alone should be asked of all the Government employees to 
sign an agreement of this kind. 

Then, Sir, the insecurity of service is also the result of the policy of 
indiscriminate retrenchment on railways. If the attempt at retrenchment 
is genuine I do not make any complaint ; but the retrenchment is only in 
name. What happens on most occasions on railways is that a large number 
of people are sent away on the ground of retrenchment and immediately 
their places are taken by fresh men* perhaps on smaller wages. Sir* this 
is what is called retrenchment on Indian railways. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the daily-rated men on railways. 
On railways there are some people who are called monthly-rated people 
and some who are called daily-rated people. Of course we must leave aside 
the covenanted men whose service is permanent and who want compensa- 
tion if their job is retrenched. In the case of the daily-rated men their 
difficulties are many. Not only is there insecurity of service every day of 
their life, but they are not given the same privileges as regards leave, 
gratuity and provident fund as are given to monthly-rated men. I find 
it difficult to understand why the railway authorities in India should treat 
in this way people who serve them for ten and fifteen and twenty years as 
daily-rated men. The only object, to my mind, of the railway authorities 
is to save money by not giving them leave, gratuity or provident fund on 
the same conditions on which these concessions are given to the monthly- 
rated employees. I hope, Sir, the Government of India will consider the 
position of the daily-rated men very seriously ; their number is not small ; 
they are not kept at the daily-rate because they are temporary men— these 
daily-rated men have served on the railways for ten, fifteen or twenty years 
some times, and I cannot understand why they should be considered as 
daily-rated men. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the hours of work. Fortunately ^the 
hours of work in workshops are not very long- But in the case of the 
running staff and the station staff the hours of work are very long indeed. 
The station staff has to work for twelve hours a day, and tbs mrirdn^ staff 
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has to work ten hours and even twelve hours (An Honourable Member 
“Sixteen hours. ”) and even sixteen hours a day; they do not get suffi- 
cient rest between two periods of work. Now, Sir, I would like the Gov- 
ernment of India to consider this question of the hours of work of the rail- 
way employees. 

Then, Sir, there is the grievance about fines. There is no service, there* 
is no department of the Government of India where fines are levied with 
such levity and with such frequency as on the railways; so much so that 
the railways have built up a large fines fund. Now, Sir, the Government 
of India several times give us statistics as to how many Muhammadans 
are appointed in a certain department or how many Hindus occupy places 
in a paracular department. I would like the Government of India to ex- 
tend their communalistic spirit to this fines fund and give us statistics as 
to the amount of fines collected from Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 
Indians ; and not only that ; but it will be interesting for this House to know 
how that fines fund is utilised. Sir, poor Indian employees are made to 
pay fines and most of the fund is spent for the benefit of the European and 
Anglo-Indian staff. It is true that out of the fund a small amount may be 
spent on the Indian institutes or for the benefit of the Indian employees, 
but if the Government of India will take the trouble of finding out how 
much of this amount is spent for Indians and how much is spent for Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans, I am quite sure the House will await the result 
with great interest. I hope, Sir, the Government of India will spend the 
necessary amount of money to find out those statistics. 1/ have tried my 
very best to get the Honourable the Commerce Member to furnish us with 
those statistics, but he has been systematically refusing to do so. 

Now, Sir, there is the question of wages. This .is a very important 
question, and it is difficult to deal with it adequately- in a short speech on 
this occasion. I fully agree with those Members who said that it is the 
agricultural wages which regulate the rate of wages in industrial concerns. 

It is true unfortunately that in our country the agricultural wages are very 
low and it is because agricultural wages are very low that the industrial 
wages are also very low. I do not agree with those Members on the op- 
posite side who stated that the agricultural labourer is in a much better 
condition than the industrial wage-earner. That is not true. The truth 
is that simply because the agricultural wage-earners get very low wages — 
and more so in the province of Madras than anywhere else — therefore our 
industrial workers also suffer from very low wages. Sir, that fact is clear 
to any one who has studied the problem. Agricultural workers from Madras 
go to Ceylon for Rs. 9 a month ; they go to Malaya for Rs. 12 a month. 
That is the history of agricultural wages in Madras and it is that that has 
been responsible for the lowness of wages in many industrial concerns in 
our country. But, Sir, it is not enough for Government to state that 
agricultural wages are low — therefore the industrial wage-earners must als< 
receive low wages. The Honourable the Commerce Member knows very 
well that especially in these modem times it is not right for any one to 
say that wages of wage-earners must be fixed on the principle of supply, 
and demand. That principle has been exploded by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and the Honourable Member knows that very well. The Honourable 
Member knows very, well that that treaty lays down that the principle that 
the wages of wage-earners must be fixed on the principle of demand and 
supply will no longer continue to operate. Sir, they have 1 aid « down in that 
treaty that labour 1 should not be treated hereafter 4s an articleof commerce*. 
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that labour should not be treated as a commodity. Therefore* the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member cannot give any excuse that, because the wages 
in the surrounding districts are low, therefore the wages in the railway 
workshops must also remain low. 

Now, 1 shall say only a few words with regard to the non- recognition of 
the Unions on railways. My Honourable friend from Madras, Sir George 
Paddison, stated that it is better that the employers and employees 
should meet often and discuss questions of common interest. Sir, I agree 
with him entirely. But unfortunately the employers and the employees 
must have opportunities of meeting together. The railway authorities 
refuse to recognise the Unions ; and if the railw ay authorities refuse to send 
replies to letters they will refuse to meet the Unions. Sir, the workmen 
are not at all unwilling to meet their employers, but it is the employers who 
arc unwilling to meet their men. T know t-lmt on some lines in India they 
have started what are called joint committees, but if the Honourable the 
Commerce Member studies this subject he will find that the Agents arc 
proceeding on entirely wrong lines with regard to these joint committees. 
The joint committees are based on the report made in England by a com- 
mittee which was started under the chairmanship of Mr. Whitley, and that 
committee is known as the Whitley Committee. That committee has laid 
down one broad principle, that if the joint committees are ever to succeed, 
they can only succeed if the Unions are recognised, and these committees 
will only succeed in those industries where the Unions are organized. Sir, 
the Whitley Committee has made it clear that these joint committees can 
never be a substitute for the Unions, and they have also made it clear that 
if ever an attempt is made to substitute joint Comnpttees for the Unions, 
those attempts will fail. Sir, I want the Railway Board to take a lesson 
from the advice given by that authoritative body. On all the railway lines 
there is at present an attempt made to start joint committees as substitute 
for the Unions, and that attempt, according to the principle laid down by 
the Whitley Committee, is bound to fail. 

Sir, I do not wish to go into more of the grievances of these men, but I 
want to say only a few words as regards one special grievance of the men 
on one line. The only thing I wish to say as regards the special grievance 
is the position of porters on the Howrah station. On the Howrah station 
there is a contractor who takes a contract to supply porters. I can under- 
stand, Sir, a contractor undertaking to supply goods, but I cannot under- 
stand a contractor undertaking to supply porters. But, unfortunately, such 
a contractor exists on the Howrah station. This contractor who supplies 
porters, charges each porter Rs. 7 a month. There are 600 porters on the 
Howrah station, and this contractor gets Rs. 4,200 a month from these 
porters. I am told that he has appointed two Anglo-Indians as supervisory 
porters and one or two assistants, and that he spends about Rs. 1,500 a 
month out of the Rs. 4.200 that he gets from these porters. Thus this 
contractor gets a large sum as his salarv for doing what? For supplying 
porters to the station at Howrah. Now, Sir, this is a very lucrative occupa- 
tion for retired European officers of Indian railwavs. As n matter of fact, 
these contractors are retired European officers of Indian railwavs. Sir. I 
asked several questions on this point in this House, and the Honourable 
the Commerce Member promised to make certain inquiries*. . I am told 
that he had appointed an officer to make inquiries, and that this officer has 
submitted his report, but unfortunately that report does not see the light 
of dav. T am also told, Sir, that the Railway Advisory' Committee in 
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Calcutta wanted to see a copy of this report. The report will be useful 
to the Local Advisory Committee, because if the porters have to pay Rs. 7 
each per month to the contractor, naturally they must charge higher rates 
from the passengers. Therefore, the Railway Advisory Committee being 
interested in the matter asked for a report, and I am told that they were 
not supplied with a copy. I hope, Sir, the Honourable the Commerce 
Member will publish the report of the officer whom he deputed to inquire 
into this matter. 

Sir, I do not wish now to go into the details of the other grievances, but 
1 should like to say one word with regard to the method which the Govern- 
ment halve adopted to deal with this question. The Honourable the Com- 
merce Member stated several times that he did not propose to make an 
inquiry. And why? He stated several grounds. In the first place, he said 
that the Agents are now made independent. He said the same thing yester- 
day in regard to the question of the purchase of stores. This is the result 
of the new policy which the railways have adopted. It is true, Sir, that the 
Government want to make these Agents responsible for the good manage- 
ment of railways. We want also the Members of the Executive Govern- 
ment to be responsible to the people of this country. But, Sir, are we to 
understand that simply because we want certain officers to be made respon- 
sible for the work they do, they should be made great Nawabs of the olden 
times? Is that what the Honourable the Commerce Member means when 
he says that the Agents must be made independent, they must be given 
greater control over questions of treatment of railway workmen into which 
neither the Government of India nor this House can inquire? Sir, if that 
is the meaning of the Agents being made responsible, it is better that the 
Agents are not made responsible at all. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member stated that if we 
appoint a committee of inquiry, there will be disturbances, and I was very 
sorry to find that my Honourable friend Sir George Paddison also stated 
thdt if any inquiry is made there will be disturbances and discontent. But, 
Sir, 

Sir George Paddison: I never said there will be disturbances. I said 
that feeling w T ill be exacerbated and there will be discontent. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I now realise, Sir, that the Honourable Member is 
against discontent. May I ask my Honourable friend when the Lee Com- 
mission was appointed, was there discontent? Was there a dangerous dis- 
content among the superior services? But, Sir, it is said that the superior 
services are superior services, and there must be discontent among them, 
but unfortunately these subordinate employees are subordinate employees 
and why should there be discontent among them? Sir, it is a very curious 
thing which I am really unable to understand. Why should there not be 
discontent among the subordinate employees? Sir, I would like the subor- 
dinate employees to be discontented rather than that they should remain 
contented. Sir, it is the right of every human being to be discontented 
with the condition? in which he is placed, and the railway employees have 
eve*y right to be discontented with the position in which you have placed 
them. Moreover, Sir, I do not feel that the enquiry will create a dangerous 
form, of discontent among these men. The discontent already exists. I 
remember very well, Sir, that about two years ago the Honourable the 
Commerce Member stated in this House that I was the author of all these 
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.grievances, as if one can manufacture grievances. I ask the Honourable 
the Commerce Member to-day whether 1 am the author of these grievances. 

I remember very well the Honourable the Commerce Member stating very 
boastfully on that day that recently there were no strikes on Indian rail- 
ways. I ask him now whether since then there have been any strikes; 
the House knows very well that since then the country has seen two 
of the biggest strikes on Indian railways. Sir, the Honourable Member 
perhaps believes in these strikes. He refuses to accept any evidence of 
discontent from a man like me or from any other Member of this House, 
and the only evidence about discontent which he will believe in is the actual 
existence of strikes. Sir, he is the maker of strikes in India and nobody 
else. Sir, I do not wish to go further on this occasion. I am quite sure, 
Sir, that this House, and may 1 also hope the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, will give serious consideration to the grievances of the railway 
employees. 

But, Sir, before I close, I want to say one word and it is this, that 
having studied the conditions of workers in India, I must admit that the 
conditions of workers on railways are not the worst, for the railway em- 
ployee has got some concessions which are denied to the employees in other 
concerns. The railway employee gets a gratuity. He gets a provident 
fimd and he gets leave on pay. I am fully aware of that. But, Sir, let the 
Honourable the Commerce Member remember that railway employees are 
Government employees and if the Government of this country is a trustee 
for the masses of the people of this country, they cannot say that they are 
on equal terms with the other employers in this country. It is their duty 
as trustees of the people to show that they arc much better employers than 
the other employers. They ought to be mo(fel employers of labour in This 
country and, if that is so, they cannot plead any excuse that the other 
employers, e.g ., of agriculture, pay less or other employers do not do for 
their labour what they do. What they have to see is whether their labour 
is treated as human beings and whether their employees get all the com- 
forts which every employee ought to have. I therefore hope, Sir, that, the 
Honourable the Commerce Member will not refuse to give us an inquiry 
into the conditions of work and service of the railway employees, and T can 
assure him that instead of there being any disturbances which he fears, 
there will be more contentment in the ranks of the railway employees. I 
hope, Sir, this House will pass this motion. 

(Several Honourable Members then moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The, motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Sir, I have at least got one admis- 
sion out of this debate. I have listened to debates of this kind for many,, 
years, but it is for the f\rst time I have heard an admission from mv Honour- 
able friend Mr. Joshi that on the whole employees on the railways are 
treated better than the employees in other industries. Sir, I thank- Mr. 
Joshi for this one small mercy. 

Now, Sir, before I get down to my main case I should like to refer very 
briefly to just a few points which have been taken. I do not think thnt*my 
Honourable friend Mr. Ranga Iyer quite appreciated the point of the Rev. 
Dr. Maophail with regard to agricultural labourers in the Madras Presi- 
dency. My friend Mfr. Ranga Iyer, I -see, comes from Chittur taluk of the 

c 2 
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Cochin State, that is to say, from a place adjoining the Malabar district. 
My friend Mr. Acharya was for some years, I understand, a master at the 
Ottapalam High School, also in the Malabar District. Now, Sir,, what has 
impressed the Eev. Dr. Macphail, Sir George Paddison and myself is this 
extraordinary solicitude on the part of these two gentlemen for the welfare 
of railway labour^ What has struck us during the course of this debate 
is that these two Honourable Members do not realise the truth of the old 
saying Charity begins at home” or at any rate that it should begin at 
home. Botli these Honourable Members will bear me out when I say that 
the agricultural labourers in the Malabar District — there are 500,000 of 
th$m — lbje in what are called Cheruma chalas, miserable little huts. They 
have got no land of any sort or kind and they are not even allowed to come 
within a specified distance of their landlords or of the people under whom 
they work. If Mr. Ranga Iyer were to go and hold a labour 

P meeting of these Cherumas in the Malabar district Mr. Eanga 
Iyer would have .... 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: May I inform the Honourable .... 

Mr. President: Is it a personal explanation that the Honourable Mem- 
ber wants to make? 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer: Yes, and it is this, that I supported a cam- 
paign for the admission of these so-called untouchables at Vaikom into 
the temples by proceeding to the spot. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am very glad to hear that and 
1 withdraw what I have said as regards Mr. Eanga Iyer, but at any rate 
we have felt that when conditions among the agricultural labourers not 
only in the Malabar district but in other parts of the Madras Presidency 
are as they are at the present time, it seems to us that these Honourable 
Members will be better advised to attack that problem rather than transfer 
their attention to railway employees, since, as Mr. Joshi has told us, 
the railway employees are on the whole better treated than employees 
in other industries. 

Let me turn to my Honourable friend, Colonel Gidne\ . Colonel 
Gidney brought up the question of security and the service bond. I am 
at a loss to know what the complaint of Colonel Gidney is on that matter. 
We have, it is true, a service bond. I have here the terms of the 
service bond of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. It declares that 
the service is permanent and non -pensionable, and it says that the service 
is terminable at a month’s notice. Our gazetted officers on the railways — 
practically all of them — their services are terminable at six months’ notice 
and in the case of the subordinate services, their services are terminable' 
at a month’s notice. Why? It is because, after all, we do try to run 
the railways as a business concern, and that is the reason why we differen- 
tiate railway service from service in other departments of the Govern- 
ment of India. In other departments of the Government I think you* 
will get men cheaper if you tie, so to say, a safety label round their neck 
and make it more difficult to dispense with them. But you could not 
run a business concern if you cannot get rid of the inefficient men. You 
could not run that service as a remunerative service, as a paying service- 
If you are compelled to keep on men whom you would not think it worth 
your while as*a business man to retain in your employ. 
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Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: May , I interrupt the Honourable 
. Member 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: No, I am not going to give way. 
Colonel Gidney referred to the case of Mr. DeCruz. He suggested that 
the case 0? Mr. DeCruz had not been properly considered by tfee Railway 
Board. Here are the records of that case, but I think it would be cruel 
to go in detail into the facts of that case. But in self-defence, a3 Colonel 
Gidney has mentioned it, I must say quite publicly that that gentleman 
and other gentlemen' were ^mplicatecf in what is nothing more nor less 
than a case of fraud, inquiry was made into it; they were given an 
opportunity of explaining the charges. All the papers in the case were 
submitted not once but twice to the solicitors of the East Indian Railway 
and eventually, on the advice of the solicitors, all the men engaged in 
ihat matter were dismissed. We were told by our solicitors that there 
was absolutely no reason to doubt that there had been a daring attempt 
to defraud the East Indian Railway and these men were implicated in 
it. Their case„ has again been scrutinised by the Railway Board, and I 
think it is wrong for Colonel Gidney to try and bring up an individual case 
of that sort in a discussion of this kind, because it is quite impossible 
either for me or for him to go into it in such detail as would be fair both 
to him and to me. 

I am accused from that side of the House of unfair discrimination on 
ihe railways in favour of Anglo-Indians and then the representative of 
the Anglo-Indian community gets up and states that Anglo-Indians do 
not get a fair chance or fair conditions on the Indian railways. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: When they conflict with the Europeans. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: These speeches will be read by the 
Agents all over the country. Those Agents will see the views held by 
the representative of the Anglo-Indians in this Assembly as to the con- 
ditions of railway service and I only hope that the Agents will not drive 
the impression that the Anglo-Indians do not like railway service, for I 
should like to repeat, w bat I have repeatedly told this House, that we in 
the Railway Department have for many \ears had loyal, good and efficient 
service from the Anglo-Indian community serving on the Indian Railways 
and we hope that we shall continue to get it. 

Now, Sir, let me bring the House back to the point before it. We are 
not discussing whether there are grievances on Indian railways or not. 
Of course there are grievances. I do not deny it for a moment. You have 
780,000 men. Does any one suggest that when you have got a staff of 
lhat size some of them would not have grievances, and no doubt legiti- 
mate grievances, against their employers? But we are not discussing that 
we are discussing the question whether or not the Government should be 
censured because they did not act upon a Resolution of this House that 
we should appoint a committee of inquiry to go into those grievances. 
The actual wording of the Resolution was that the Governor General in 
Council should take immediate steps to institute an inquiry into and 
report on the grievances of the subordinate employees and that the inquiry 
should be conducted by a committee consisting of five Members to be 
-elected by the Legislative Assembly, three representatives of railway em- 
ployees to be appointed by their organisations and three men to be 
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appointed by the Government of India. That is the Resolution that was 
passed. : 

Mr. Ohaman Lall (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : I^jbhe Honour- 
able Member prepared to appoint a committee of his own choice? 

Sir Purshotamdfts Thakurdas * (Indian Merchants’ Chamber : Indian 
Commerce): That is not the Resolution that was Carried. 

The honourable Sir Charles Jnnes : That is^he Resolution I have got 
here in any case % , that this House should appoint a committee vi inquiry 
hfirgo into the grievances of Indian railway employees .... 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: If the Honourable Member would give 
^ way, I would remind him that the Resolution was to the effect that the 
Central Advisory Committee at least might go into the grievances, and 
I think it would be very interesting to know why the Government of India 
rejected even that Resolution on which no division was sought. ^ 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The suggestion was that we should 
have a roving committee inquiring into railway grievances. I pointed 
out then, and I adhere to my view, that you cannot manage a great 
labour organisation if you appoint committees of inquiry of this kind. 
Whether it is the Central Advisory Committee or a roving committee, I 
claim that the history of the last two or three years has confirmed the 
view which I expressed to the House in 1924 and to which I adhere 
to-day. Mr. Acharya suggested that I did not believe in 1924 that there 
were grievances and that now at any rate I have Reason to believe that 
there was discontent. Sir, what were the facts in 1924 when this Resolu- 
tion was passed. For 2£ years we had not had a single strike. So far 
as we in the Railway Board knew, and so far as the reports from Agents 
went, the relations between ourselves and our men were Ihoroughly 
good: and then, Sir, one morning, like a bolt from the blue, came notice 
of a Resolution- given by my friend Mr. Joshi, that we should appoint 
this committee of inquiry. And, Sir, what has been the result? The result 
has been that ever since at every Railway Union meeting there has always 
been a cry that this committee of inquiry should be appointed; and, Sir, 
I would like the House to realise what the character of railway employees 
is. Mr. Joshi only the other day referred to them as illiterate and ignorant 
men. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Not all. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Not all, of course. But the great 
majority of them are ignorant and illiterate men. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Only the lower staff. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The lower staff comprises the great 
portion of our railway staff. You have all over the country vast bodies of 
rather poorly paid men, who are mostly ignorant and illiterate and this 
House suggests that this inquiry should be held. Well, naturally, what 
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do they think they are gfein g to got out of tfeis inquiry? I do not believe 
myself that the vast bulk of these men care two straws about this racial 
discrimination which looms so large in this House. What they want 
is more pay, and when they hear the Legislative Assembly has passed 
a Resolutidr of this kind, the only inference they draw is that they will 
get more pay: And thft, Sir, is why the House I consider was grossly 
unfair to me and to the Indian [Railways when they passed that Resolu- 
tion in 1924. 1 entirely agree* with Sir* deoige Paddison — and 1 should 

iike to take this opportunity of congratulating the Honourable Member on 
his first speech in this Assembly. (Applause)* I entirely agree with what 
Sir Georg® ^Addison has 4hid. He said practically what I said three years 
ago, and he 1 said it witii a$*nuch greater authority, because, as he'himself 
told us, Sir George Paddison is well known in the Madras Presidency ‘for 
his grlat knowledge, for grfeat experience of, and his great sympathy 
with, all th&ae labour questions. Now, Sir, Jie h§s told us that what you 
want in order to improve the relations between masters and men is to get 
the personal touch between the Agent and his officers and his men. And, 
Sir, we are fry%ig to get that person ah touch. I am quite aware of the 
Whitley report to which my friend Mr. Joshi referred. I am quite aware 
that the tfajpifclev report said that the shop committees would not be really 
useful unless they worked with the Railway Unions. But, Sir, I ask 
Mr. Joshi how many Railway Unions are there in India which are real, 
live, beneficent bodies? My Honourable friend is silent. (Mr. N. M. 
Joshi : “No.”) Woll^ he ought to be. He knows as well as I do that 
there arc very few really good Union-. And, Sir, is it right for my friend 
Mr. Joshi or for anybody else to criticise an Agent when the Agent, just 
with that object to which Sir George Paddison attached so much import- 
ance, tries to set up in the different parts of the line station committees, 
where the officers of the station and the workmen can be brought into 
touch one with another. If there are Unions there, there is absolutely no 
reason why the Unions should not he represented on these station com- 
mittees and so come in touch with the officers. Though theoretically the 
station committee may be wrong if it does not work in with the Union, at 
any rate they have been working well on the Indian railway system. 

Now, Sir, I have told this House, and it is quite useless for me to go 
on repeating it, of the action we took upon the Resolution passed m 1928. 
We had already considered the matter and I have told the House what 
view we took. We thought it would be dangerous and it would he wrong 
to appoint a committee of that kind or start any general inquiry. We 
came to that conclusion for the very reason given by Sir George Paddison, 
namely, that; if you once set on foot an inquiry of that kind you create 
grievances where, they do not exist, you would embitter the relations 
between railway officers and their men. But we did bring the matter 
to the notice of every Agent and we issued a circular. I read a large' 
extract from that circular in my speech on this subject last year, and I do 
claim that that circular has done good. Take this very strike here in the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. Mr. Goswami in his speech baid that they had 
no complaint against the Agent, and he thought that if the Agent had 
been able to deal with this matter himself without the intervention of the 
Managing Director of the Board of Directors things would have. gone 
much better. At any rate I gathered from the Honourable Member’s 
speech that he had no complaints against the treatment by the Agent of 
the Labour Union at Kharagpur. 
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Mr. T. 0. Goswami: All I said was that on &is particular occasion the 
Agent was appearing to do tne right thing, but Hie Agent did not seem to 
be free to do what he wanted tp do, what he perhaps thought it was right 
to do. I said “ seemed to^e**” advisedly. 

■> 

The Honourable Sir Oharles lanes: I see tl$ Honourable Member is 
grudging even in his praise of the Agent. 

Mr. T. 0. Ctafttami : L was inot distributing testimonials — obviously I 
was not able to state definitely ttofc„*he was restrained from doing the 
right thing, but from!* .all eSfdepce it seemed that he was allowed a 
free hajgtLin the settlement ofijthe strike. Nor is it possible for me to 
aay exactly what he would haW* done if Ite had been free. 

The Honourable 'Sir Oharles Inaes: At*' any fate, Sir, 1 can claim that 
the Agent in this matt^f hag recognizecL the Union, and thafc he has gone 
into this matter to the greatest possibleHength w$h the Union. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: 1 admit |hat he recognized the |jteiRn. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: He has endeavoure<iJjJf N meei the 
Union in every possible way. And on the complaint of insecurity of ser- 
vice, what did the Agent do? There were 15,000 men concerned at Kharag- 
pur, and there were only 40 cases of dismissals. He said that the Chief 
Mechanical Engineer would review those cases, and that in His review two 
Labour Union officials would be present. Now, S t ir, not that an advance, 
is not that an attempt to adopt a conciliatory and sympathetic attitude 
towards the grievances? Then, Sir, when they complained of insufficiency 
of pay, when they said that some of the minimum scales of pay were too 
low, what did he say? He said that if there were cases where the minimum 
scales of pay seemed exceptionally low, he himself is prepared to go into 
it — and I claim, Sir, that this advance on the part of the Agent is the net 
result of the pressure which has been put on him from us up here during 
the last two or three years. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : May I know if the Agent’s orders were carried out 
by the Chief Mechanical Engineer? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: T understand, Sir, that, if the Hon- 
ourable Member is referring to the inquiry, the inquiry was interrupted 
by the strike. And, Sir, what reward has the Agent got? Here we have 
an Agent who has gone out of his way to work in with the Union, who has 
gone out of his way to extend a sympathetic consideration to the grievances 
put before him: what reward has he got? The men, as usually happens 
with Indian workmen, got out of hand against the advice of their leaders, 
have declared a strike; then there is the inevitable collision, and then the 
Union decides to declare a general strike. Now, Sir, T would like to ask 
Mr. Joshi, I would like to ask Mr. Chaman Lall and Mr. Jogiah whether 
the history of the strike is calculated to induce the Agent to carry on 
these methods. Has the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Railway been re- 
warded properly for his attempts to meet the Union in this matter? The 
only reward he has got is that he is confronted with a general strike. That 
shows the whole difficulty that we have got to meet on the railways. As 
Mr. Joshi knows, these men are ignorant and illiterate. They get inflamed 
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by what are usually c&ilM “agitators’’, though 1 do not like the word 
myself. When they come 1 under the influence of agitators of that kind, 
then they get out of hand at once: and 5tfr. Joshi and this House want 
me now to appoint a committee of inquiry intlb their grievances, the griev- 
ances of ignprantv illiterate men of this kind. They say that if we appoint 
this committee; of inquhy, we shall not excite false hopes but we shall 
merely relieve discontent. I say, Sir* that the whole history of the last 
few years contradicts flatly thajj statement-* I say, if we accept this 
■ committee of inquiry, the only ifesi^t wilLbe that we shall probably have 
violent labour disturbances alj over India because should have excited 
hopes whiqh%re could not possibly fulfill These ignorant, and illiterate 
workmen wlS hear the Statement made b ^ jpiy friend, Mr. Jogiah, that no 
man should get a pay of less than Rs. 30, or the statement made by Mr. 
Acharyp, that it is impossible for^ family* to live on Rs. 20 a month. Surely 
Mr. Acharya knows that there are many families that live on Rs. 20 a 
month : and^ifloes the Honourable Member suggest that we should take the 
lead on the railways and nave a minimum salary of Rs. 20 a month? Is the 
Honourable Mefl^er prepared to stand increased rates and fares ? Does 
the Honourable Member realise that if we did that in the railways, every 
employer ttf labour, every Local Government, would have to follow suit, 
and that the only way in which*' we can meet the bill will be by increased 
taxation? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: It would be a most excellent thing. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I entirely agree with my friend 
Diwan Chaman Lall that it would be a most excellent thing. I have 
always said that the one thing that is necessary in India, one thing that 
is desirable in India, is that we should raise the standard of living, and 
if it lay in my power to raise the standard of living by raising the pay of 
these wretched men all over Tndia, nothing would give me greater pleasure. 
But we are practical men, not idealists and we must know that it is not 
practical politics. Now, I come back to the point where I started. Mr. 
Joshi has said that on the whole railway servants are better treated than 
employees in other industries. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I want to make my position clear, Sir. I never said 
that they are better treated than employees of all other industries, but 
of some industries. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: At any rate. Sir. I hold that on 
the whole railway employees are better treated than servants in other 
industries. They get approximately the same rates of pay and in addition 
they get many concessions and advantages in the way of free travelling, 
warm clothing and housing, and I defy anybody to deny that. I say, Sir, 
that if this House passes this amendment, they will not in any way 
improve the lot of these men, but they will create disturbances in this 
country and in the long run do more harm than good, and I think the 
House ought not to go on passing Resolutions of this kind which are liable 
to be gravely misunderstood throughout the country. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

‘‘That the Demand under the head ‘Kailwav Board’ be reduced by Ke. 1.” 
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The Assembly divided : 
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Bhargava, Pandit Ilialur Das. & 
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Chunler, Mr. Nirmai Chunder. 
Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 
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Gulab Singh, Sardar. 
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Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 
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Joshi. Mr. N. M. 

Kartar Singh, Sardar. 
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Kunzru, Pandit £lirda»*Nath. 

Lahiri Jphaudhury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

Lajpab Rai, Lala. 

^Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
kMehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

M^sra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Mooiiie, Dr. B. S. M . 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Natioue, Maulvi A. H? 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 
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Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 
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.Roy, Rai BahadurJTirit Bhusan. 
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Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasftd. 

Singh, Mr. Naravan Prasad 
S ; ngh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha. Mr. Siddheswar. 

Tok Kyi, U. 

Yakub. Maulvi Muhammad. 


NOES— 47. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Satnbzadx 
Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Alb son, Mr. F. W. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Say id. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Arvamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore. Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable St Basil. 
Chalmers, Mr. T. A. 

Coatman. Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D 
Donovan. Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan. Raja Muhammad. 

Gavin- Jones, Mr T. 
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Greenfield, Mr. H. C 
Haigh. Mr. P. B. 

Havman. Mr. A. M. 

Hezlett. Mr. J. 

Hindlev. Sir Clement 
Howell. Mr. E. B. 


limes. The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh. Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb. Mr._ W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 
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Roy. Mr. K. C. 
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Yonng. Mr. O M. 

ZuJfiqnr Ali Khan. Nawab Sir 


The motion was adopted- 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 
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The Assembly re-assemjjjj^d after Lunch at Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 

Railway communication between Gauhati and Shillong . 

Sir Darcy Jiindsay (Bengal : European) : Sir, I move : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Re. 1 ’’ 
the subject being the failure of the Board to consider the possibility of 
railway communication between^ Gauhati and Shillongi* 

My reason for bringing forward this subject, Sir, is due to a reply 
given by my honourable friend Mr. Parsons to question No. 177 on the 
1st February^^JEle stated: 

“A connection by railway between Shillong and Pandu has often been mooted but 
as there is a good motor road an$ motor service between the two places it is not likely 
to be a paying proposition and the? o is no present intention of taking it up.” 

Now, Sir, the point I wish 1 to make 4 is that while it is true there is a good 
road and a motor service between the two places the means of transport is 
very inadequate for the needs of the people, particularly in regard to the 
agricultural production. The reason I desire to urge the Railway Board for 
a full investigation of the matter is that in my opinion such a railway would 
become a paying proposition and develop what I might refer to as a back- 
ward tract. I ask the Railway Board not to be deterred by the disinclina- 
tion or possible disinclination of the local Administration to have such a 
railway built. 1 know one reason is that they are making revenue out of 
the motor service and there are other reasons put forward to which I will 
not refer, but many of us know what they are. The Local Government 
receive from the motor service, I think for the present year, a sum of 
Rs. 1,96,000 and this money is really found by the people who use the 
motor service for the transport of their goods and very largely out of the 
pockets of the cultivators of potatoes in the Khasia Hills. The excuse for 
this charge is that the road has to be maintained in a good state of repair. 
Well, Sir, that may be perfectly true and it is only right that the motor 
service should contribute something towards the upkeep of the road because 
their usage causes greater expenditure than might otherwise be the case. 
But I believe I am not incorrect in stating that the cost of maintenance 
is somewhere about Rs. 1,65,000, whereas the Government as I have point- 
ed out received Rs. 1,96,000; and one or two years previously it was nearly 
Rs. 3 lakhs. When I say that the agriculturist has to pay for the most 
of this, I would explain that the rates for potatoes from Shillong down to 
Gauhati is very much higher than the rate of transport for goods from 
Gauhati to Shillong. It was formerly, I believe, as much as Rs. 3 a 
maund as against Rs. 1-8-0 for upward goods; this vear I understand the 
arrangement is Rs. 1-12-0 for potatoes and Re. 1 for other goods. Now, 
Sir, as regards this question of potatoes T would like with your permission' 
to read from the Times of Assqm under date 29th Januarv what has been 
written on the subject. It is from a correspondent in Shillong: 

“Inquiries made since I last wrote show that the holding bark of supplies .for higher 
prices was only a minor cause of so large a proportion of the summer potato crops re- 
maining unexported. The principal cause Was insufficiency of motor carriage during 
the export season which lasts from July to October. After that the Shillong potato, with 
its hisrlier cost of carriage cannot compete with the Burma product which then comes 
into the Calcutta market. Insufficiency of carriage is clearly demonstrated by the 
following figures. The carrying company which has the monopoly of carrying maintains 
36 lorries. Supposing all of these lorries were always in working, which Van never be, 
this complement would allow of 18 lorries down and 18 up daily. The lorries carry 125 
maunds each, so that 18 down lorries daily would carry 67,500 maunds monthly or in 
four months 2,70,000 maunds. A good year’s average crop of potatoes is 4.00.000"' 
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maunds, so that from the above figures it will be seen that 135,000 maunds is unpro- 
vided for. Some of this surplus has been got away in past years by overloading lorries, 
by the use of luggage vans apd.the No. 2 passenger omnibus service which latter is 
not ordinarily much used and some of it has been taken down by bullock and pony carts. 
Even so, a large balance remains uncarried as happened last year, find the producers 
are the losers in that the potato does not keep, and only a part of it can be used for 
jBeed for the next summer crop and a still smaller part for local human consumption as 
the latter is not wanted when the smaller winter crop comes in. Consequently the 
larger part of the unexported balance has to , be thrown to the pigs, which means a 
great loss to the producer. Now this year still more land is going to be put under 
potatoes as one means qf. utilising part of the unexported balance. This means that 
given a favourable season this years crop may be 5,00,000 maunds and the want of 
carriage may be even more felt than it was last year unless steps vii^fcaken meanwhile 
to me^t the difficulty.” 

Now, Sir, it may be said that it is quite open to the motor service to put 
on more lorries. They can certainly do so. But they will be charged by 
the local Administration another Rs. 6,000 per lorry and merely , to carry 
•down the potato crop they would have to charge even higher rates to 
recover that Rs. 6,000 without even providing for the cost of running and 
the purchase of the lorry. Also, Sir, there is great insecurity of tenure 
with regard to this motor service. The contract for running the service 
is for a period of 10 years, after which time other arrangements may be 
made. There is, therefore, no encouragement to the motor company to 
expend large sums of money in providing for sufficient transport.- I hold, 
Sir, that in addition to what transport is already available there are great 
potentialities about this part of Assam in the way of minerals. It is well 
known that there are large deposits of coal in these hills that could be 
tapped by the railway. At present very little leaves the district owing 
to the high cost of transport. Some years ago I believe a survey was 
actually made 'and, if I am not mistaken, the cost of such a railway was 
estimated at Bs. 65 lakhs. As to running costs T suggest that there is a 
very good water supply that could be hamassed for generating electricity 
and this might possibly reduce the running costs. In any case, Sir, T 
contend that a good case can be made out for a full inquiry as to whether 
such a railway would be a paying proposition, and 1 ask the Railway Board 
not to be turned away from the views that have been put forward by the 
local Administration. They should regard the subject as to whether they 
are benefiting that part of India. They must also look at it from the 
point of view of their other railways. Those districts will feed the Eastern 
Bengal Railway and bring in more money to that branch. For* these 
reasons, Sir, I move my amendment. 

Sir Clement Hindley (Chief Commissioner for Railways) : Having come 
back from lunch, my Honourable friend, Sir Darcy Lindsay, seems to be 
impressed by the value of potatoes. He has opened up before our eyes a 
wonderful land full of potatoes and coal and he asks us to put up a railway 
into that promised land. I had the fortune a few weeks ago to visit 
Shillong and I went up this motor road from Gauhati and saw what the 
actual conditions were for myself, and I also took the opportunity of talking 
with some local people and finding out what the real feeling there was 
about this railway. The fact that impressed me more than anything else 
when I went up there was that this was the finest hill road that I had 
ever come across in India. It is one of the best constructed roads and best 
maintained roads for going up into hill tracts that I have ever come across 
anywhere. It is also served by a very good motor service both for passen- 
gers and lor goods, and, as far as I could see at the time, there was ample 
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accommodation for the people travelling and for the goods moving. I was* 
told about the potatoes and I realise that at certain times there is an excess 
production of potatoes in Shillong. But whether that would be the case, 
whether potatoes would be produced to a greater extent with the assistance 
of a railway than they are with the assistance of a motor road is a matter, 
1 think, very much open to opinion. There is a fairly large tract of country 
to be cultivated, but there is not' a very large population, and I am told 
that the people who cultivate potatoes are in fact cloing very well and are 
living very comfortably on the small amount of land which is available for 
cultivation. I have just put these facts forward because I thought that 
what Sir Daroy Lindsay said may have magnified the matter somewhat in 
the minds of Honourable Members. As regards coal, there is a certain 
amount of very inferior coal brought in by carts along the tops of the hills 
in Shillong. Whether there i~ beneath a deep deposit or not 1 am not in 
a position to say, but it was pointed out to me — I was taken up to a point 
above Shillong called “ The Peak ” where I could see the whole country 
round very well and 1 was pointed out the whereabouts of coal. The coal 
was in the neighbourhood of Cherrapunji and it occurred to me that it 
would be a practically impossible matter to run a railway down the cliff 
to the bottom of the great gulf that lies there below Cherrapunji in order to 
get at the coal. If it can be got at, it can be got at only from the other 
side. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I was not talking about Cherrapunji coal. I under- 
stand that there is a very large deposit* not very far from Burrapani. 

Sir Olement Hindley: Perhaps 1 did not get all the information I might 
have done, but that is the impression I have got. 

The position that I am in is this. We have a really good motor road in 
existence and the motor traffic is well looked after, well maintained and we 
are asked to replace that at once by a railway. We have got to consider 
what other railways we have to build. Assam is a province which has so far 
been very ill served by railways and there are many important railways in 
Assam to be constructed — railways which will serve important industries 
there and which are, T consider, of prior importance to this particular rail- 
way. 

The line from Gauhati to Shillong was surveyed originally in 1912 and 
was taken up again a few years later, and an alternative line was surveyed 
from Pandu to Shillong — that was in 1918, — and then in 1919 a detailed 
survey of that line was made. From those surveys estimates were pre- 
pared and it was found that the line, which would be 66 miles long, would 
cost about Its. 67 lakhs to build. Some member asks why it should cost a 
lakh a mile. It is not a very easy country in which to build a railway. It 
is not a flat country and it would be a matter of considerable engineering 
difficulty to build a railway up there and the estimate of a lakh a mile would 
be an under-estimate. We estimate a return on that railway of about 8 
per cent., that is to say, we are asked to put down Es. 67 lakhs to earn 
8 per cent., 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: The traffic will very much increase. 

Sir Clement Hindley: I have no doubt it will, but at the moment I 
have got other lines where I can earn 6 to 6 per cent, straightaway aijd 
this one will, have to await its turn. But what is the position of the Local 
Government? I did not quite understand Sir Darcy Lindsays argument. 
He said that they make revenue out of it. I take his figures because I 
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have not got any others and, with due apologies to the Assam Government 
if they are not correct. He says that the poor potato people and others 
(including Sir Darcy Lindsay, I suppose, when he goes there to put up in 
a hotel) pay altogether one lakh and 96 thousand to the Afesam Govern- 
ment, out of which on his own showing the Government have to pay 1 lakh 
and 66 thousand for maintenance of the road. Well, there is a bare surplus 
of 30,000, but I very much doubt the accuracy as a permanency of those 
figures of one lakh and 66 thousand for the cost of maintenance. So the 
Assam Government is in the very enviable position of having a good trunk 
road which is by proper commercial management not costing them any- 
thing. jNow, does Sir Darcy Lindsay expect the Railway Board to build 
this railway for 67 lakhs and take less than one lakh and 96 thousand out 
of these potato people and Sir Darcy Lindsay? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Yes. 

Sir Clement Hindley: I beg to differ. Supposing we get even a net 
profit of two lakhs, where is the interest coming on our capital of 67 lakhs ? f 
That is the proposition. I do not want to stress it too much because we 
have many cases of this kind where the construction of a railway appears 
to be advisable, but on an examination we find that we cannot at present 
make a commercial proposition out of it. What we ‘actually do about this 
is as follows. As the House probably knows, we have an arrangement by 
which we consult Local Governments annually about the railways required 
in their provinces and so far the Assam Government have placed this 
project in a low place on their programme. I had no indication from them 
that they are in any way antagonistic or opposed to the construction of this 
line but they have placed it in a low position on their programme. This 
programme comes up for re-examination every year. In May the Local 
Governments are required to inform the Agents of the railways what pro- 
jects they consider of urgent importance, and I have already issued orders 
that when this case comes up under that procedure, it is to be carefully 
examined in the Railway Board’s office and further investigation made of 
the possibilities of the line. That we shall do as a matter of course, but, 
in view of what the Honourable Member has said to-day, I will look into 
the matter further and see if there are any factors which we may have 
overlooked in examining it. It will come up again definitely for examina- 
tion next August when we get those reports of programmes from the Local 
Governments and Agents. In view of this, I suggest to the Honourable 
Member that he might perhaps withdraw his amendment. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : In view of what my Honourable friend Sir Clement 
Hindley has said, I ask for leave to withdraw my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Powers and Formation of Advisory Committees. 

Mr. N. 0. Keikar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : I have put down this motion* for a cut of Rs. 100. 

Mr- President: They have not got Rs. 100. 

Mr. N. 0. Keikar: I will therefore make it a one rupee cut. The points 
to which I want to draw the attention of the House are .... 

* *' That the Demand under the head ‘ Railway Board ’ be reduced by Rs. 100. 
(Appointment of an Indian on the Railway Board : Decentralisation of Railway Board’s 
work : Poorer# and formation of Advisory Committees.)” 
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Mr. President: Will the Honouraole Member tell the Chair exactly what 
points he is going to take up? The first two points in his 4 motion have 
.already been covered. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: The appointment of an Indian to the Railway Board 
has been disposed of and also the question of the efficiency of the Railway 
Board — whether in favour of the Railway Board or not does not matter. 
The only question I want to take up now is the decentralisation of the 
Railway Board’s work and the powers and formation of Advisory Commit- 
tees. The two points practically go together. What I want is that the 
Railway Board should be prepared to go in for a large scheme of decentrali- 
sation of their work and powers. The point I want to raise is however 
partly a point of information and partly a point of complaint. Perhaps I 
may not be in possession of the information about the real facts that prevail 
at present regarding the decentralisation of control and powers of the Rail- 
way Board, and I should thank the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Railway Department if in his reply he will enlighten me on the point, as 
to whether steps have been taken for decentralizing the powers and func- 
tions of supervision and control of the Railway Board in any particular 
manner. The point I wish now to raise is not so much about the control 
as about co-operation in supervision, co-operation between officials and non- 
officials, in seeing whether the work of the Railway Department is being 
properly done or not. In my opinion it does require co-operation between 
officials and non-officials to see that the work is done properly and orders 
carried out properly at all ends of the Department. Taking up the point 
of the Advisory Committees I want first of all to know whether by this 
time Advisory Committees have been appointed for all the railways, includ- 
ing the Company Railways as well, and, secondly, whether those Committees 
have been approximately conforming to the model supplied to us by the 
Acworth Committee in its Report. I take it that the Railway Board are 
perfectly cognisant of the recommendations of the Acworth Committtee, 
but there may be some Members of this House who may not be aware of 
the model which has been suggested in its Report, by that Committee. 
Therefore I will just read a paragraph or two out of that Report for the 
information of those Members who may not be aware of it. At page 47 of 
the Report the Committee says: 

“In no country was the control of railways more autocratic than in Prussia ; yet it 
would probably be true to say that in the generation before the war the railways of 
Prussia were subject to less hostile criticism from their public than those of any other 
country. In Prussia there was a carefully planned system of railway councils, a single 
national council and a number of local councils. They consisted of the representatives 
of the Departments of State specially concerned with railway matters, associated with 
a majority of members nominated by the Chambers of Commerce, the Chambers of 
Agriculture, the great municipalities and similar bodies representing the public. They 
had no powers but they had great power. They had a Secretary and met at stated 
intervals with an agenda on which any member could put down any subject for discus- 
sion he thought fit, and on which the railway officials put down any subject, such as 
changes and improvement in train services or alterations in rates for and classification 
of merchandise, which concerned the public interest and convenience. The railway 
administration, so it has been reported, very rarely acted except in accordance with the 
views expressed by the councils in all matters within their competence.” 

And in a footnote, to which reference has been made in the body of the 
Report, they gave the model of the constitution of a Polish railway council. 
It consists of: 

. “(1) Representatives of the Ministries of Trade and Industry, Agriculture, Posts told 
Telegraphs, Finance, Public Works, Food, and Military Affairs, who will be appointed 
by the corresponding Ministers, one for each Ministry. 
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. (2) One representative of each of the ton largest towns in Poland to be appointed by 
the corresponding City Councils. 

(3) Sixteen representatives of industrial and commercial associations. 

(4) One representative of each railway directorate. 

(5) Six experts to be appointed by the Minister of Railways. 

(6) Representatives of other Ministries, at the invitation of the Minister of Railways, 
it matters concerning such Ministries are under discussion/’ 

That, I suppose, gives a very good idea of what an Advisory Council on a 
g ^ large, representative basis should be for exercising the kind of 

F * Mt supervision which I have got in view, and I would like to know 
from tjf\e Honourable Member in charge of the Railway Department whether 
the idea was ever considered as to whether Advisory Committees in India 
should be established on that larger, representative basis, and if not, what 
were the difficulties in the way of such formation of Advisory Committees?' 
I know there are some Advisory Committees working; perhaps Mr. Jayakar 
may be able to say whether the work of the Advisory Committees is good 
or bad. I personally have no experience of being on any Advisory Com- 
mittee, but T believe that a great deal of complaint is being made about 
the want of close touch between non-official public opinion in the mufassil 
and the officialdom in the Railway Department. I lay special stress, Sir, 
on this point, for in my opinion it is not enough that you should have at 
the headquarters a Central Railway Council which helps the Department in 
exercising control and supervision; what is necessary I think is the forma- 
tion of Advisory Committees not only in metropolitan towns or the head- 
quarters of railways, but even in the interior and in the mufassil so that, 
as I have said, the railway officials in the mufassil should be brought into 
close contact with non-official public opinion on the spot. There is one 
sentence which struck me most in the paragraph T have just read; it is 
that the Advisory Committees have got no powers but they have got very 
great power. It is pithily put in my opinion : in order to have power, you 
must not necessarily have administrative or conclusive powers of control. 
But such Advisory Committees not being appointed in the mufassil, what 
practically happens is this, that if you want to make a complaint about the 
maladministration of the Railway Department or the misconduct or mis- 
behaviour of any particular railway official in the mufassil or the non- 
fulfilment of anv conditions imposed hv the Department upon the conduct 
of officials, you have got to seek out which is the Advisory Committee and 
to lay the complaint before that Committee. In most cases, as mv friend 
says, the Advisory Committee has got no powers given to them in that res- 
pect. But from the paragraph in the Report that I have road it will be 
found that these Committees are given such powers of supervision arid co- 
operation, given such facilities of co-operation that they become effective, 
and as has been stated in this Report with regard to the railway administra- 
tion in Prussia, " it verv rarely acts, it is reported, except in accordance 
with the views expressed bv the Council in all matters within their com- 
petence The present question is not a question of exercising any control 
at all. We do not want anv definite powers, but we want power for non- 
official public opinion, power such as is ordinarily created hv establishing 
points of contact between the exponents of non -official Tjublic opinion and 
the people who administer the Railway Deportment in the mufassil. That 
is the principal point T wteh to raise in this cut. and I shall feel obliged if 
the Honourable Member in charge will give me information. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: JS T on-Muhammad’an Rural): Sir, I 
.gave notice of a separate motion of reduction for the purpose of raising the 
question with regard to the functions and powers of the Central Advisory 
•Council, but I would take the opportunity of the discussion which has 
been raised by my Honourable friend Mr. Kelkar and have my say on*that 
subject. Sir, my Honourable friend has already read out an extract from 
the Acwortk Committee’s Report with regard to the functions of the 
Prussian Advisory Councils. When the Acworth Committee came out to 
India, they found that they had to deal with not merely questions of admin- 
istrative imperfections, but also very grave public grievances against Rail- 
ways; and the principal recommendations that they made with a view tr 
•bringing the railway administration more into touch with the travelling 
public were with regard to the formation of the Central as also Local 
Advisory Councils. So far as the Central Advisory Council is concerned 
the constitution which they laid down in their report has been materially 
departed from by the Government, but I do not complain on that score, 
'because I acknowledge that there are certain advantages to be gained from 
the constitution which has been accepted by Government in accordance 
with the recommendations of this House. But what are its powers? The 
Acworth Committee distinctly contemplated a Central Railway Advisory 
Council on the model of the Prussian Advisory Councils, and from the 
extract which my Honourable friend Mr. Kelkar has read out, Honourable 
Members must have found that one of the most important powers which 
Councils in Prussia enjoys is that every member of every Council is in a 
position bo set down any subject for discussion. But what is the position 
of the Advisory Council here? The Central Advisory Council, as consti- 
tuted by the Government of India, is an advisory body to advise the 
Honourable Member in charge of Railways on such subjects on which hp 
may choose to invite their opinion. T was a member of the Central Railway 
Advisory Council for some time, and on one occasion I wrote a letter to the 
Secretary suggesting that certain important subjects ought to be brought 
up for discussion at the next meeting of the Central Railway Advisory 
Council. I was immediately reminded in reply that the functions of the 
Advisory Council were wholly advisory, and therefore no member had the 
authority to suggest any subject for discussion. I wrote back in all humility 
inquiring whether it was not permissible for a member to suggest to the 
Honourable the President that he might seek the advice of the members 
of the Central Advisory Council on the subject which I had the temerity to 
mention in my letter, and the reply which I got was couched in that same 
peremptory tone, and it stated that I had absolutely no right even to make 
that humble suggestion. The result was that the subjects which I thought 
might very well be brought up for discussion at the Central Advisory 
Council were never put down on the agenda. Sir, this I maintain is a 
very serious departure from what was contemplated by the Acworth Com- 
mittee when they made the recommendation for the formation of the 
Central Railway Advisory Council. I take another test as to the importance 
that the Acworth Committee intended to attach to this Council. We find 
that in paragraph 102 of their report, the Acworth Committee mention 
three main sections in which the work of the Honourable Member in charge 
should be divided. In the first place, the Acworth Committee stated he 
would be the head of the transport organisation. Secondly, he would he 
i;he Chairman of the Central Railway Advisory Council. Thirdly, he wbuld 
control the Posts and Telegraphs throtigh the existing organisation of that 
Department. So, I take it, Sir, when they made that recommendation 
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they thought that each one of the three functions would be considered to* 
be quite important as any other. Then, again, Sir, I happened to come 
across a passage in a comparatively recent debate in the House of Commons^ 
in Which the Under Secretary of State, while taking great credit for the 
very great things that were happening in India in the Railway Department, 
mentioned the fact that “the Central Railway Advisory Council had been 
(Very greatly strengthened.” Strengthened undoubtedly it has been, 
perhaps in point of numbers, but this strength is not going to be of any 
use to us, unless the Honourable Member really gives effect to the inten- 
tion of the Acworth Committee. It is interesting to find that the Honour- 
able Sir Clement Hindley in his statement before the Ac worth? Committee, 
while he was Agent of the East Indian Railway, had something to say 
with regard to the formation of a Central Advisory Council, and what do 
we find? His conception of such a Council at that time was much more in 
line with the popular demand than at present. On that occasion, Sir 
Clement Hindley went the length of recommending that the functions of 
the Railway Board as advisers to the Government on general railway policy 
should be entrusted to an advisory body representing various interests 
which should assemble at Government headquarters periodically. I do 
not forget that his conception of the reconstructed Railway Department 
varied considerably from what we have got at present at the headquarters 
of the Railways. But that leaves my point absolutely untouched, because 
when he was advocating Company-management of Railways he thought that 
the Railway Board’s functions could very well be delegated to an honorary 
set of workers like an Advisory Council, but now that he finds himself at 
the head of the railway administration in India, he perhaps does not con- 
sider it necessary to have any advice from any outside agency. I do not 
know whether that is his view. 

So far with regard to the Central Advisory Council. Coming to the 
Local Advisory Councils, I find that the constitutions of the various Councils 
attached to the various railways differ very materially from the constitu- 
tion as contemplated by the Acworth Committee. The Acworth Committee 
contemplated a Council, half of the non-official section of which would be 
representative of the rural interests and the travelling public. I had 
ocoasion to go through the names of the members of the Advisory Council 
attached to each railway in India, and I found that there is a preponderance 
of representation of commercial interests, European commercial interests, 
if you please, and very little of the rural interests and the travelling public 
beyond one or two representatives elected by the local Legislative Council. 
T would be the. last man to complain if the recommendation of the Acworth 
Committee Had not been given effect to to the letter, provided we had got 
the proportion of representation which they contemplated to* give to the 
rural interests and to the travelling public. Sir, as my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Kelkar, has said, the importance of the Local Advisory Councils is not 
,le$s than the importance of the Central Advisory Council. There is one 
particular reason why the Local Advisory Councils can be called to be more 
important even than the Central Advisory Council. Seldom <jloes a day pass- 
in this House when, questions regarding administrative details of railway? 
do not come up, apd we are not told that such questions of minor detail 
,had better v b$ discussed in^ the Local Advisory Council, that is to say, the 
legislative Assembly.,, ought to delegate certain of its functions in favour 
of ; the Iioe4 Advisory Councils. I think. that is what it comes to; and 
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if we are really expected to impose a self-denying ordinance, on ourselves 
and delegate certain of these functions to the Local Advisory Councils we 
are entitled to know what the constitution of these Councils is and who 
determines the constitution of these Councils. The Honourable Member 
in charge will bear me out when I say that the constitution of each of 
those Local Advisory Councils is a matter within the discretion of the focal 
Agent. The Honourable Member has little to do with regard to laying 
down the lines on which these Local Advisory Councils shall be constituted. 
I hope I am correct in making that statement. I find my Honourable 
friend the Member for Bailway s shaking his head. I should like him to 
justify the great disparity which we find in the matter of the representation 
of the various interests on these Advisory Councils. If he has got any 
hand in the determination of the constitution of these Local Advisory 
Ccuncils, I would expect him to justify the differences he finds in the con- 
stiliutions of these Advisory Councils. I would particularly commend to 
his attention the constitution of the latest Among these Local Advisory 
Ccuncils, I mean the Council attached to the Behgal Nagpur Bailway which 
refused even to constitute a council for all these years. It is -at last that 
they have agreed to have a council, and will the Honourable Member ip 
charge tell me if he had any hand — I quite know he had none — in deter- 
mining the constitution of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway Council? Then 
again we find on a reference to the Bailway Administration Beport that; 
while the Central Advisory Council was summoned on four occasions in 
1924-25, it was summoned twice in 1925-26. I do not know how many 
times it met in 1926-27. These Local Advisory Councils, however, meet 
a little more frequently, hut the number of meetings is not the same on 
the different railways, and here I come back to my first point. It is because 
the members of these Councils have not the power of initiating discussion 
on any particular point, however important it may appear to ho in their 
judgment, it is because of this that we find that some of the Councils have 
met very seldom and some of them more often. So, T do hope that the 
Honourable Member in charge will give his earnest, attention to the verv 
important questions which have been raised in this debate. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I do not wish to make a long speech as I have 
already spoken on this subject to some extent. I wish to make one or J wo 
suggestions as regards the constitution of the Central as well as the Local 
Advisory Councils. The first thing I would like to suggest is, tha: all the 
interests which are concerned with the railways should be properly re- 
presented. At present the commercial bodies are represented, in my 
judgment, adequately, but unfortunately the third class passengers arc 
njt sufficiently represented. The only representatives who may be expected 
to speak for them in the Advisory Councils are the representatives of the 
local Legislature. Now, Sir, you know the constitution of a Legislature. 
The Legislature itself represents the big landlords and the commercial 
magnates and there are only a few representatives of the ordinary men. 
Now if that local Legislature elects representatives of the passengers, the 
commercial men again will get in, the big landlords will again get in, and 
there may be one man on behalf of the ordinary passengers. I therefore 
think that the constitution is faulty. What I would suggest to Govem- 
'ment is, that the whole of the Local Advisory Council should be elected by 
the local Legislature, so that the Advisory Council will be a sort of smaller 
'edition' of the local Legislature' and so* that there will be some chance for 
the ’representatives of ordinary people' getting into the Local Advisory 
Ckundil as well as sometimes on the Central Advisory Council. If that 
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is not done then your Advisory Councils will be councils of representatives 
of rich people and ordinary people will not have a sufficient voice in them. 
Thin is my suggestion as regards the constitution of these Advisory Councils^ 
Then, Sir, as regards the constitution there is one more point and it is this; 
that the. employees of the railways should be represented on these Advisory 
^Councils. It is a good principle that the employees of any industrial con* 
*cern should have some voice in the management of that industrial con- 
cern. The employees of the railways, some of them at least, are educated 
people and they will be able to advise the management of the railways on 
some points much better than the representatives who are on the Legislaj- 
tuifes. Unfortunately the Railway Board considers that the employees 
are the only people who should have absolutely no voice on these com- 
mittees, that their questions should not even be considered — that the 
employees are to be untouchables and their questions to be untouchable. 
Ae far as these Advisory Councils are concerned, I hope the Railway Board 
will be willing to receive some suggestions, some advice, from the sub 1 - 
ordinate employees of the railways. 

Then, Sir, as regards the functions of the Central Advisory Council, 
Skhcre is hardly anything done. I heard that only two meetings were 
caned during last year. What I would suggest, Sir, is that the functions 
of these todies should be laid down in accordance with the functions of 
those Legislatures. In this Legislature there is no doubt Government 
have got the predominant voice; the Governor General has got the veto, 
so after all this Legislature is an advisory body and so your Central Advisory 
Council and this Legislature are on the same level (Ironical cheers). Now 
if >ou really want a Central Advisory Council, give them at least the same 
powers which this Legislature has got. Let - a member of the Central 
Advisory Council have power to move a Resolution. Let the Governor 
General — 1 do not know who is the Governor General in this matter — let 
the Governor General disallow the Resolution on the ground of peace and 
order or good government or whatever the excuse may be; but let there 
be the power given to members of the Central Advisory Council to move 
Resolutions and^ to ask questions. One other thing I would suggest. In 
the case of the Central Government there is a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways which looks into the Budget. I would suggest that the budget 
of every line should be placed before the local Advisory Committee. What 
is the difficulty of putting the budget of a local line before the Advisory 
Committee so that the Committee will know what provisions have been 
made for projects and how the budget should be altered, if necessary? Nou, 
Sir, there will be a great advantage if we alter the functions and the con- 
stitution of these Advisory Councils. After all, the whole of our railway 
System is at present being managed by the Agents, and it is the policy of 
the Government of India to make them as independent as the Government 
of India would like them to Be, and they Have given them freedom and it 
is said that they have made them responsible. But as a matter of fact 
what has happened is, as I stated only a few hours ago, that you have made 
these .Agents the Nabobs of the old East India Company/ The Govern- 
ment of India does not keep any control over them and there is no other 
method by which their actions can be controlled. Now, Sir, if the Govern- 
ment of India want to abdicate their functions let them do so. I have no 
objection to their abdicating their functions. But we are not Willing 
to ab#cate our functions. We are anxious to have control over the Agentri, 
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and therefore I say that the functions of the Local Advisory Councils should 
be extended, their powers should be extended and their constitution should 
be widened. It is only then that the Agents will be responsible to those 
people to whom the railway really belong. I hope, Sir, this motion will 
be carried. 

Mr* M. R. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir,, 
as reference has been made to me in the course of the speech made by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Kelkar, I may be permitted to state in a very 
few yvords my experience as a member of the Local Advisory Committee 
in Bombay. Sir, 1 had. the honour of being on that Committee for l wo 
y ears as a representative of the Bombay Legislative Council. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Kail- 
ways) : Which railway ? 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: The Great Indian Peninsula .Rahway; and in the 
course of the short time 1 spent as a member of that Committee, I found 
that a great deal depended upon the temperament oi the man who pre- 
sided. Fortunately for us, the President in m\ iiappened to be Sir 

Robert Maclean, the Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, who 
later on left this country, thereby swelling the tradition that the best men 
in our railways in course of time leave India and get employed outsi(|fc, 
giving the benefit of their experience to Non-Indian firms, and creatiifg 
thereby a tradition which we, from the non-official point of view, regard 
as extremely unwholesome. But, speaking of the functions of that body, 
the Local Advisory Committee in Bombay, we found that time after lime 
questions were tabooed on the ground that they related to the “ personnel 
and discipline ” — I am quoting two important words of the committees 
constitution — of the railway staff which matters were taken out of the 
purview of that Committee. We found that notwithstanding Ihe fact 
that the Acworth Committees Report requires that all questions of 
‘ public interest and convenience ’ should be' considered by the Advisory 
Committees, many questions affecting public interest and convenience 
were excluded, because they in a way affected internal discipline. Very 
often questions came up relating to the behaviour of the railway staff; 
for instance, their insubordination, or inattention to the comfort and 
convenience of passengers in which a guard or a railway official was con- 
cerned; but we were powerless to discuss such questions or bring them 
on the agenda of our meetings on the ground that they related in a sense 
to the discipline of railway officials. I submit, Sir, that this was stretch- 
ing the letter of the law too far and that a little relaxation of the rule is 
necessary, so as to give power to these Advisory Committees to go fully 
into such questions where they affect public comfort and convenience, 
where for instance railway officials come into conflict with public interest 
and convenience. Very often cases came up where a guard refused to 
listen to the request of a passenger to have a meal ordered at the next 
station. This House is aware that it is the common experience of Indian 
passengers on our railway that very often their wants are not attended 
to. I have personally been subjected to many indignities on these rail- 
ways; very often I have had to tell the guard to wake me up at about 
five o’clock in the morning and the guard has refused to take any notice 
of it. These are exactly * questions which affect “public interest and 
convenience.” However, when such questions came up before ,the 
Advisory Committee, we were often told that they related to the “ discip- 
line ” gt thjB railway officials, and as such the committee was powerless 
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to go into them. I want, therefore, the Honourable the Commerce Member 
to consider the advisability of relaxing these rules so as to give these 
Advisory Committees power to enter into such questions where they con- 
flict with public interest and convenience, although in another sense 
they may be regarded as questions relating to discipline of the staff. 

We also felt, Sir, that the Indian interests on these Advisory Com- 
mittees were not adequately represented. As an instance, I may say that 
there is a body, Sir, in Bombay presided over, not by, a political agitator 
like some of us„ but by a merchant prince of Bombay, Mr. Lalji Narainjee. 
It goes by the name of “ Passengers and Traffic Relief Association ”. It 
has been in existence for several years. It has ramifications all round. 
It h.is a number of office bearers, whose duty is to go on the railway plat- 
form, watch cases of overcrowding, insubordination, often times of 
insolence and arrogance, and make a list of these cases or prepare a report 
for the edification of the public. Will you be surprised, Sir, that this 
Association has been knocking in vain at the door of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Advisory Committee for admission for several years? 
It is extraordinary that while the Advisory Committee of the sister Rail- 
way, 1 mean the Bombay, Baroda and Cental India Railway, of which 

Honourable friend Sir Pursliotamdas Thakurdas happens to be a 
member, admits one member as a representative of the Passenger Traffic 
Relief Association, .... 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas:. No, not a member representing that 
Association. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: I thought there was one such member admitted, 
but if he is not, then the grievance of which I complain is all the more 
serious. The Passenger Traffic Relief’ Association has been urging that 
its representative should be allowed to be on this Advisory Committee, and 
although the Ac worth Committee’s Report says quite clearly that the 
one-half of the advisory committees should be the representatives of rural 
interests and of the Indian travelling public, no representative of this 
Association has so far been allowed to be on the local Advisory Committee. 
Fortunately, for the Indian public in Bombay there happens to be this 
body, constituted for the express purpose of representing the grievances 
of the Indian travelling public, and yet, to my surprise, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Advisory Committee has not so far allowed a represent- 
ative of this body to be on their Committee. I submit, Sir, that some 
way ought to be found to redress this grievance as soon as possible. 

Another particular, Sir, on which a departure has been made is that, 
although the Acworth Committee says that the representative of the 
Bombay Legislative Council need not be necessarily a member of that 
body, and although, Sir, the original circular of the Government of Incjia 
which constitutes these Advisory Committees does not make it necessary 
that the representative of the Bombay Legislative Council should be ’a 
member of that body, for some curious reason, the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway authorities in Bombay have made it necessary that that represent- 
ative must always be a member of the Bombay Legislative Council. 
The result is, Sir, that a person who ceases to,be a member of that body 
and is yet a very useful member of the public, having gathered experience 
and knowledge in the course of three years, — the elections come on every 
three years— ^ir, has automatically to cease to be useful to the, public. I 
submit, §ir, that the Acworth Committee showed very great 'wisdom in 
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not making it compulsory that the representative of the Provincial Legis- 
lative Council on these Committees should also be a Member of that’ 
•Council. But for some curious reason which I have not been able to 
understand, this has been departed from in Bombay, with the result that 
when a useful and energetic person ceases to be a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, although he may be very anxious to continue as a 
member of that Committee, he has to give up his useful work as a member 
of the Advisory Committee. Reliance is placed on some resolution of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway in Bombay that such representative 
•must be a Member of the local Legislative Council; and that if he is not, 
he ceases to be a member of the Advisory Committee. I submit, Sir, 
that this is contrary to the terms of the Acworth Committee’s Report 
which ought to be adhered to ... . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Will Mr. Jayakar tell me what he 
means by the resolution of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: There are two circulars, Sir; the Government of 
India Resolution did not make this necessary, and I think I am right. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Quite right. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: But there is some local resolution . . . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Of the Local Government? * 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: I think of the local railway authorities. I think 
the Agent or some such individual issued a circular, and we were 
governed by its terms which made it uecessary that the moment that a 
representative, however useful he may have been to the public, ceases 
to be a Member of the provincial Legislative Council, he must necessarily 
cease to be a member of the local Advisory Committee. These are a few 
of the suggestions which I wished to make, and I am sure if these are 
bbme in mind and carried out these local Advisory Committees will be 
more useful than they have been so far. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, this subject of the in- 
direct control or the advisory control of the public over railways is a very 
complex and a very difficult one. You have the railway administration 
presided over by the Agent and you have the local Advisory Committee, 
which is a Committee of comparatively recent growth, dealing with cer- 
tain minor matters of administration, passengers’ convenience and so on- 
I have not served on any one of those local Committees and I am there- 
fore really somewhat ignorant of their duties and the powers exercised by 
them. I do not therefore want to touch upon that aspect of the matter* Apart 
from the local advisory control, you have the control by the State- We 
are, fortunately or otherwise, concerned with a system of State-managed 
railways. Therefore, the principal control is by the Stato at Delhi and 
Simla, and it is about the Committees that advise the State that I want 
to say a word or two. It is perfectly reasonable that the State should 
be advised by an expert body known as the Railway Board, the Board of 
which we have heard a good deal in the last day or two- ( Then, as regards 
the advisory assistance that the State receives from Members of this 
House, either by means of the Finance Committee on Railways or by the 
Advisory Council, that is where it seems to me considerable zoom for 
improvement arises. I think the chief trouble is that there is npt any 
very real and direct and constant touch between the Members of this 
House sitting On these Committees and the State as represented by ,tjba 
[Honourable the Railway Member and the Railway Board. I know the 
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question of distance is a very difficult one, but it seems to me that some- 
thing; ought to be done in the way of more constant meetings of these 
Committees. After all, although it is not a question of a Board of 
Directors directing one particular railway, it is necessary in my opinion 
that these Committees should be in constant touch with the running of 
the railways as a whole and that very many more subjects should be 
put before these Committees at their regular meetings- I understand 
that last year there were merely two meetings of the Central Advisory 
Council- 1 do not know whether it would be possible for that Council to 
meet at least once a month and really to be kept ihore in touch with the 
administration of railways, to consider the monthly returns and the pro- 
gramme of construction and any question of labour grievances and so on. 
thereby keeping this House very much more in touch, and making it 
a much more real advisory body than it is at present- I think this is 
a matter which will have to come up in the fulure and possibly it is just 
as well that it should be considered now- This House will have to 
have — I do not say more control — but it will have to be kept more in 
touch with the railway management of the country than it is at present. 

Sir Hari Sllgh Gout (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions . Non- 
Muliarnmadan) : Sir, we understand that the accounts of the railways have 
been commercialised and 1 should like to draw an analogy from the 
management of commercial corporations. We know that in all com- 
mercial corporations we have periodically a meeting of the shareholders- 
We have also such a thing as managing agents- Then we have the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors and the Board of Directors themselves. 
Now, if in all these corporations throughout the world which are run on 
a purely business basis the managing agents, the shareholders, the Board 
of Directors and the Chairman of the Board of Directors have 
defiinite duties to perform and responsibilities to • discharge, I 
should expect that the system of railway management in this 
country would be assimilated to the management of these large corpora- 
tions. Now, it is perfectly clear that, so far as the shareholders are 
concerned, a general meeting of the shareholders is impossible- But the 
representatives of the shareholders are in this House and for that pur- 
pose we may take it that the Legislative Assembly represents the body 
of shareholders who are the proprietors of the railways in India- Now, 
then we have the managing agents and I Rhould expect that the manag- 
ing agents who are the executive head of the railways in India might 
be regarded as the Railway Board who manage the railways in India on 
behalf of the tax-payer and the shareholders- And then we have the 
Board of Directors- Now, the difficulty is that in the railway managie- 
ment the managing agents and the Board of Directors are the same body 
of men. The function of the Board of Directors in a commercial con- 
cern is tQ lay down the policy and to check and control the work of the 
managing agents- But in the railway administration we have no such* 
thingas approximates to the Board of Directors though we have such an 
official as the Chairman of the Board of Directors, and I should expect 
that the Honourable Sir Charles limes is now fulfilling that function.. 
I should expect therefore that in a successful commercial concern like 
the railways in India the Railway Central Advisory Council would be given 
sonqe functions which would be akin to the functions discharged by the 
J^ftrd jf' Directors, and as the Board of Directors lay 
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down the policy 1 should expect that the Central Bailway 
Advisory Council should also be given some power to lay down the policy 
which the Bailway Board as the managing agents of the concern should 
ordinarily be bound to carry out- I submit that so far as the Central 
Bailway Advisory Council is concerned, as has been poinled out by several 
Honourable Members, the meetings are held during the {Session of the 
Legislative Assembly once or twice a year, and speaking for myself — and 
I have been a member of the Advisory Council ever since it was started — 
the only business that it does is to give its opinion on matters which are 
placed for its advice- The Railway Board and the Honourable Mem- 
ber in charge of Railways are not bound by the advice tendered by the 
Central Railway Advisory Council, nor is it necessary that in all cases 
that advice should be accepted- But what 1 suggest is that in order to 
make the Central Railway Advisors Council a real living organism, capable 
of guiding and controlling the policy of the railway administration in 
this country, a definite rule should be laid down giving it the power and 
charging it with the responsibility of initiating policy and guiding and 
controlling) the policy of the railway administration in this country- At 
present the Central Railway Advisory Council is subject to no rules, 
except this rule that whatever agenda is prepared bv the Railway Depart- 
ment is sent round to the members and the members meet for about 
an hour — it has seldom been more than an hour — and one by one the 
items of business* placed before them are subjected to their vote and 
after that their opinions are recorded and the members disperse- That, 

I submit, is not a sound policy and was certainly not the policy laid 
down in paragraph 189 of the Railway Report. I find from this Report 
on the Railway Administration of India that in all countries the Advisory 
Councils, or what approximate to Advisory Councils, exercise vast powers. 
It is pointed out that “in no country was the control of railways more 
autocratic than in Prussia, yet it would probably be true to say that in 
the generaton before the war . . . . “ — that has been read out. I repeat 
once more that the railways are subjected in all countries to a real control 
by some Council and I submit that in all countries commercial cor- 
porations receive their policy from a central body and here in the rail- 
way bureaucracy its policy is laid down by the managing agents or by 
the Honourable Member and no responsibility attaches to the Central 
Advisory Coimcil and that is the reason why the Central Advisory Councils 
have not really functioned- The Member for Commerce nods his head 
disapprovingly. Well, Sir, that may be so, but I speak from experience 
and I think my Honourable colleagues who have sat in the Central Rail- 
way Advisory Councils will bear mo out that so far as minor matters are 
concerned their advice is taken and so far as the^ question of policy 
is concerned they are sometimes consulted; but on the broad question 
of policy as to the administration and what is more the power of initiat- 
ing policy and asking the Government to do certain things, the Railway 
Advisory Councils have no power- I would therefore suggest to the 
Honourable Member that definite rules should be laid down giving them 
larger powers, calling the meetings of the Central Advisory Councils 
oftepeF than has been the case in the past, and the powers ftnd func- 
tions of the Central Advisory Council must approximate as far as possible 
to the Board of Directors who must act subject to the general supervision 
and control of the shareholders' representatives represented by the elected 
Membefs of the Legislative Assembly. These are the suggestions, Sir, 
I^egtq offer to the Honourable Member for Commerce and I hope be* 
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will now initiate a policy giving the Central Advisory Council some real 
work to do and some real power and responsibility to discharge. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : When I hear my Honourable friend 
Dr. Gour make a speech like that I always wonder why or where he 
derived his reputation as a lawyer. I always understood myself that a 
lawyer had to speak very carefully and very accurately to his brief. Now, 
Sir, I think that the Honourable Member was trying to impress upon 
me the necessity of giving the Central Advisory Council the same power 
as the Cehtral Advisory Council had in Prussia and in Poland. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: On a point of order, Sir. I never said that 
you should give the Central Advisory Council the same power as in 
Prussib. All I said was .... 

Hr. President: That is not a point of order. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: By way of personal explanation, Sir. I never 
said you should give Ihe Central Advisory Council the same power as 
it possesses in Prussia. All I said was that you should give it some 
real power. 

The Honourable sir Charles Innes : I see, Sir, that even in his inter- 
jections the Honourable Member is inaccurate. At any rate the Honour- 
able Member began to read out same passage from the Acworth Com- 
mittee's Report which Mr. Kelkar had read before. He read that out 
in support of his proposal that the Central Advisory Council should be 
given the powers of a Board of Directors. Now, Sir, he said that they 
should have executive powers, the powers of initiating and controlling 
policy. The whole idea of the Acworth Committee — and I think Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas will bear me out in this — in proposing the Central 
Advisory Council was that the Council should not have any particular 
power but that it should have great influence upon' the railway administra- 
tion. They definitely suggested that .it should be an advisory council and 
should have no executive powers of any sort or kind. That is the only 
point I wish to make in regard to Dr. Hour's suggestion that we should 
give the Central Advisory Council powers of a Board of Directors. I do 
take exception very strongly to his suggestion that the Central Advisory 
Council has no responsibility and that it does not perform any particular 
useful function. I am quite prepared to agree that in forming ia Central 
Advisory Council such as we have formed we did depart from, the recom- 
mendation of the Acworth Committee. The Acworth Committee had the 
idea in mind of a Central Advisory Council outside the Legislature compos- 
ed very largely of leading business men and representatives of other 
classes and bringing their influence to bear upon the railway policy of 
the country. Well, for reasons that may have been good or may have 
been bad, we definitely thought that in the first instance at any rate we 
should begin with a Central Advisory Council drawn from the ranks of 
our own Legislature; and I am glad to see that Mr. Neogy has come 
round to agree in that constitution. But, Sir;, I want to challenge what 
Dr. Gour said. It may be that we have not had yery many meetings 
of the Central Advisory Council but we have put before that Council 
several very important questions of policy, and we have received the 
very best advice from them. And I go on further to say that wherever 
we could we have acted upon their advice. For instance* the whole of 
our new proposals for training and recruitment were laid before the 
Central Advisory Council. They were criticised by the Central Advisory, 
Council and. we did try to alter the schemes in order to give effect to 
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before the Central Advisory Council since it first came into existence. 

* (State versus Company management — that question was discussed with 
them .... 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Did you carry it out? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Well, we have parried it out 

since. Strategic railways; branch lines; Local Advisory Councils on 
separation of Budgets; Bates Tribunal; amendment of the Bailway Act 
to make travelling without tickets a cognisable offence; depreciation fund;' 
provision for new construction ; report on technical training , separation 
of railway finance; the North Western Itailway contract for sleepers; 
technical training; stores balances; purchase of stores; Bailway School 
of Transportation at Chandausi; financing of branch lines; locomotive 
building in India; recruitment and so on. Only two serious criticisms 
have been made to-day in regard to the Central Advisory Council. One 
is Mr. Ncogy’s suggestion that any member of the Central Advisory 
Council should be allowed to bring up subjects for discussion. The pre- 
sent position is that only those subjects can be brought before the Central 
Advisory Council which the Member in charge wishes to have their views 
on, but it is understood that if members want to have questions discussed 
they can send in those questions to the Chairman of the Central Advisory 
Council and I will undertake that they will be considered. Mr. Neogy 
tells me that he sent in certain subjects for discussion and apparently 
I refused to allow them to be discussed. Well I do not remember what 
those subjects were, but probably in my opinion they were entirely un- 
suitable for discussion. But in any ease we can make it a rule that 
members of the Central Advisory Council who want subjects to be put 
down for discussion by the Central Advisory Council should send in 
their suggestions to the Chairman, and I will undertake — and I will give 
the assurance here and now — that those suggestions will be considered. 

I am quite prepared to make that suggestion. Then Mr. Cocke has 
suggested that we should meet more often. I am also prepared to take 
that suggestion into consideration. Indeed I may say that all through 
this debate I have had suggestion after suggestion not only in regiard to 
the Central Advisory Council but the Local Advisory Councils as well. 
Our invariable practice after a debate of this kind is to make an exa- 
mination of all that has been said in the debate, and I will undertake 
that all the suggestions made in the debate, whether in regard to the 
Central Advisory Council or in regard to the Local Advisory Councils, 
will be most carefully considered. 

As regards Local Advisory Councils I may say I have derived a 
great deal of encouragement from this debate. I think I am correct in 
saying that Honourable Members in “this House were at one time rather 
inclined to scoff at these Local Advisory Councils, and I am very glad 
to note from to-day *s debate that Honourable Members are indeed I 
think beginning to realize ihat these Local Advisory Councils are perform- 
ing a useful function. Certainly, that is the experience of our Agents and 
I have had the personal testimony of many Agents that they did find 
these Local Advisory Councils of great service to them. As regards the 
•criticisms which have been made of the composition of Councils — welL Sir, 
this is o*ne of the cases in which -I did- take the advice* ext, the C$£t*al 
Advisory Council, and the instructions which were ^ issued’ to the Agents 
in regard to the composition of the Local Advisory Councils * were the 
^instructions which I decided on in consultation with the Central Advisory 
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Council, and I did carry out the Central Advisory Councirs recommenda- 
tions in that case. The trouble of course is that as these Local Advisory 
Councils get more and more influence, more and more bodies wish to be 
represented on them, and it is a matter of great difficulty to provide for 
the representation on these Local Advisory Councils, which to be useful, 
I think, ought to be comparatively small bodies, of all the bodies who 
would like land in many cases ought to be represented on it. Mr. Jayakar, 
w.ho I regret to see is not in his place, complained that he had to resign 
from the Great Indian Peninsula Local Advisory Council because he had 
ceased to be a Member of the Local Legislature, tand he seemed to put 
that down to the wickedness of the Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Bailway. What 1 think happened was that he w>as one of the three re- 
presentatives of the Legislative Council of the Government in whose 
jurisdiction the headquarters of the railway are situated. These Members 
should be selected to represent the rural interests of the travelling public. 
We said in our Resolution that those representatives of the Legislative 
Council need not necessarily be Members of the Council. But I have 
no doubt — 1 think I am correct in saying — that the Local Legislative 
Council took a different view. They wanted to be represented on the 
Local Advisory Committees, and I believe I am correct in saying that they 
passed a Resolution to the effect that there should be a sufficient number 
of their body to represent them on the Local Advisory Committees. At 
any rate I do feel that these Local Advisory Councils are beginning to make 
their weight felt. I am quite prepared to admit that they probably vary 
from railway to railway possibly in accordance with the personnel of the 
Agents. But I have here a letter which has given me great pleasure. 
It is a letter written to the Agent of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway and -it is a letter which Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas*, who 
wrote it, has given me permission to read. He says : 

“I wish to record my opinion after working on your Committee that the hopes and 
expectations of the members of the Ac worth Committee can be said to have been 
realized.” 

Now, Sir, that shows that on one Railway at any rate the Local Advisory 
Cojnmittee is doing very excellent work, and I think that it may also be 
said that on other railways too they are doin$ excellent work. I hope 
Honourable Members will be satisfied with the assurance I have given. 
I shall not attempt to follow up the various suggestions that I have 
noted down here, but I will give the assurance that when we get the 
record of this debate, all the suggestions made will be carefully taken 
into consideration. In the circumstances, I hope Mr. Kelkar will withdraw 
his motion. 

Jfr. N. 0. Kelkar: Sir, in view of the explanation given, I have no 
objection to withdrawing my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Railway rates of Freight in relation to the Indian manufacturer- 

#r. Jff. 0. Kelkar: Sir, 1 wish to move the amendment that stands 
agaipst my name as No. 9. I wish to point out in the first place that theta 
is a misprint in the words in brackets; the words should be “Grievance 
of railway rates of freight, in relation to the Indian manufacturer/ 9 Sir,, 
during die last fetr daygin which we have been discussing the Bailway 
Budget and the Dopaands, this House has been I think doing very bene- 
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(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair, wfiicE wtfs occupied 
-by Mr. Deputy President, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub.) 

This House has been doing in my opinion very benevolent work, 
namely,, the work of enabling the Railway Department to discover for 
itself that it has great imperfections. One of the imperfections is, 

- I think, that it has no national soul or conscience, and I think 

F that that charge has been proved to the very hilt with refer- 

ence to the question of wagons, stores purchase, the scheme of India* 
nisation and other things; and in the question which I wish to bring up 
I think I shall only do my bit to add to that benevolent work of enabling 
the Railway Board to discover that at has got no national soul or con- 
science. The question I am taking up is the bad treatment which the 
Railway Department giv^s to Indian manufacturers generally, whereas 
it should be the care and the concern of the Department specially to 
look after these nascent and infant industries in the country and give 
them as much help as the Department by itself could give. We all know 
that Indian industries are dependent for their success upon many things. 
First of all, there is the question of capital, then there is the question of 
raw material, then there is the question of local facilities, then protective 
duties, bounties and protection and preference in railway freights. On 
the present occasion I ain concerned only with the question of railway 
freights. The other questions of course have got their own importance, 
but the present is not the occasion, I think, for bringing them in. This 
question of the indifference of the Railway Department to the interests, 
to the genuine interests of the Indian manufacturers and traders, this 
grievance is a very long standing one. In this very House — by that I 
mean the old Supreme Legislative Council — this question was discussed 
at great length in the year 1915, when Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, who re- 
presented Bombay at that time, very forcefully discussed this question 
and brought home to the Government the neglect with which they treated 
Indian manufacturers. That was in the year 1915, the year after the 
War. And with his foresight he saw that after the War was over Indian 
industries were bound to suffer when they would be face to face with the 
revival of British and European industries after the close of the War. and, 
he gave a distinct warning then that, unless Government were prepared 
to mobilise all their resources and put together all their patriotic instincts 
in the matter of giving preference and protection and other kinds of help 
to Indian industries, Indian industries were bound to go to the wall. 
That was the warning which he gave and he said that the demonstrations 
you hold and the amount of lectures you give in this matter of the 
industrial regeneration of India is of no avail actually. In that particular 
Resolution, the question which was brought up by way of giving aid to 
the Indian industries was the question of capital. I am not referring to 
that subject here. I am quite sure that since that time Indian capital fias 
become less shy and more bold. It is coming out in large quantities. 
Small manufacturers are now putting forward their capital either their 
private capital or capital raised in the manner of joint stock companies. 
I 'am also prepared to recognise that Local Governments have been doing 
their bit to encourage local industries by giving such local facilities as 
may be necessary, but beyond that they cannot go.~ It is not in their 
hands, as I will presently show, to help Indian industries in the .matter 
of protective duties, for which they have got to come to this Assembly, or 
bounties which is the latest in that direction, or railway freights, because 
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the Railway Department is an Imperial business. Government themselves 
have had experience even after the War, I think, about the failure of 
carrying on Indian industries to. a successful issue, and in this connection 
I would remind the House of one great industrial failure that happened! 
in Madras when ia big factory carried on with Government capital was 
brought into .liquidation and was practically there for sale to anybody who 
might like to take it. There was the other instance of the glass factory 
at* Jubbulpore. The Central Provinces Government, I think, spent about 
two lakhs of rupees over that concern, and ultimately it was knocked 
down for the small sum of ten thousand rupees because no one would 
take it. Now,, when Government with their own large resources cannot 
make |he ’ Indian industries come into existence and cannot set them on 
their feet, you can very easily imagine the great difficulty which may be 
experienced in this matter by owners of small factories. 

Now the demand in connection with this point that I am bringing 
before the House is not one of general reduction of rates. The demand 
is limited and in relation to particular industries located in particular 
localities who wish to have preferential and easy rates for the transporta- 
tion of their goods. But the tendency of the Railway Department is 
generally to favour imports going from ports to the interior, so far as 
manufactured articles are concerned, and to favour the export of raw 
materials from the interior to the ports. This policy, of course, has got 
to be changed. That is our demand and if the limited demand 
that I am making is gracefully conceded, it will ultimately 

be found that the Railway Department is not a very great 
loser. If the demand were for a general reduction of rates, 
then they may naturally bring forward the question as to what rates 
traffic will bear and what rates traffic will not bear, or the question what 
rates it would be legitimate to charge for particular traffic, and what 
rates not to charge for particular traffic. Again I say I am not bringing 
forward that large or unlimited question but only the limited question of 
the Railway Department making investigations and paying attention to 
the requests made by Indian manufacturers to give them preferential or 
protective or easy rates. In this matter I am going to give one or two or 
chree instances, and even then, in order that it may not be considered 
that I am giving a kind of political colour to the question I am bringing 
forward, I will not act the part of the middleman but like ia common carrier 
I will factually deliver the goods of the complaints as put forward by the 
complainants. 

I will first take the case of the Kirloskar Brothers, who are producers 
on a . small scale of steel and iron things. The three particular articles, 
however, of which I wish to make mention are ploughs, chaff-cutters and 
small cane crushers. Now all these three iare really agricultural imple- 
ments as any fair-minded man will see for himself. What happens, how- 
eyer, in the case of the rates given by tho railway company to Kirloskar 
Brother^ is this. They only recognise ploughs as railway implements but 
chaff-cutters and crushers the railway company is not prepared to class 
favourably, and they are given only second class rates. The ploughs of 
course are given first class rates. Note however in connection with this 
that foreign sugarcane crushers of a small type and worked by bullocks, 
exactly similar .to those supplied by Kirloskar. Brothers, .are classified bjr 
the; Customs department as' agricultural implements and allowed to come 
into ine country without any payment of customs duty. But .Indian cane 
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crushers of the same type are not regarded by the railways as agricultural 
implements. The Customs Department takes one view and the Railway . 
takes another view. But let it not be said that the attention of the 
Railway Department to the iniquity which was thus prepetrated was not 
specifically drawn to this question. What happened in this particular 
case was .this. The case was taken by the manufacturer to the Agricultural 
Department, which is supposed naturally to look after the manufacturer 
who supplies agricultural implements. There at the head of the Bombay 
Agricultural Department we have got Dr. Harold Mann. He took up the 
case and he endorsed the petition of Kirloskars and sent it on to Govern- 
ment. In that he wrote as follows: 

“ The position they (the Kirloskar Brothers) take up and in which I strongly concur 
is that the classification of the small crushers as Sugarcane mills and component parts 
is wrong. The sugarcane mills referred to in this classification are those large machines 
used in industrial undertakings and not the small crushers which a man obtains as part 
of his ordinary farm equipment just as he gets a plough. These are agricultural im- 
plements pure and simple and should be treated as such.*’ 

I will close this point by saying that this recommendation of the head of 
the Agricultural Department, though it was forwarded with a recommenda- 
tion of their own by the Bombay Government, the Railway Department 
disregarded and did not act upon. They stuck to the view that these cane 
crushers and chaff-cutters were not agricultural implements and second 
class rates were charged on them whereas only first class rates should 
have been charged. Foreign agricultural implements at any port in India 
pa> exactly the same freight e.i.f. That is my information. If I am 
wrong, I may be corrected, but J am told that foreign implements of this 
kind reach any port at the same rate of freight. That means that they 
reach different ports where the manufacturer in the interior of course cannot 
compete with them. They have got that initial advantage and facility. 
Now I recognise this fact that I must not bring up the question of com- 
petition between water rates and railway rates. I recognise the fact that 
water rates will necessarily always be lower, but what I wish to bring to the 
notice of this House is the fact that these foreign implements have a kind 
of protection already given to them, and in order to countervail that protec- 
tion and balance that advantage, it is the business of the Railway Depart- 
ment to pay special attention to the rates to be given to Indian manu- 
facturers. Then again I wish to draw the attention of the House to one 
or two allied things in this matter. That of course is not a question of 
agricultural implements, but the facts which I am going to place before 
the House will illustrate how Indian manufacturers have got to work at a 
disadvantage in the matter of foreign competition. This is the information 
supplied to me by the Kirloskar Brothers. Mild steel bars from Tatanagar 
to Bombay cost Rs. 35 per ton as railway freight. The same ton of steel 
bars shipped from Antwerp cost Rs. 27/8/0 to reach Kirloskar Wadi. Now 
out of this freight Rs. 9/8/0 is water freight about which we cannot com- 
plain and the remaining Rs. 18 is freight from Bombay to Kirloskar Wadi" 
which is a distance of 254 miles. 

The case also should be mentioned of the match factories, and in that 
connection I will only give one instance which I have got from the manu- 
facturers of matches at Karhad. They say, they wrote to me— to name 
only one instance — that the railway freight for matches from Kara# to- 
Bangalore is higher than the freight from Bombay to Bangalore. In this 
case of course water freight does not enter at all. It is a question oi only* 
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railway freight and this I think illustrates how the Indian industry is vetfy 
badly treated in point of rates given to them. 

Then again Kirloskar Brothers £oint out the disadvantage they have got 
to work under and it is this. Referring to their steel articles they say : 

“If mild steel bars can be had at Rs. 7 per cwt. nuts and bolts can be had at Rs. 10-8 
per cwt. it* Bombay. Notwithstanding this exceptional position in the bolts market our' 
condition \has been further aggravated by the adverse location of our plant because we 
are required to pay a railway freight of nearly Re. 1 pe** hundredweight on the mild 
steel bars brought into our factories and one more rupee per hundredweight on the manu- 
facture of nuts and bolts which we are required to take back to Bombay again for 
selling, it being the only large centre of distribution. This alone brings the cost of 
our raw material approximately to the cost of the al>ove nuts and bolts in Bombay, let 
alonfel the additional manufacturing cost and other expenses. This means that since 
the manufacturing of nuts and bolts was undertaken by us we are put to a loss of 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 per week with the consequence that we a^e practically required to 
close this department.” 

I go on to the case of the glass manufacturers; and in this connection 1 
will read a paragraph or two from the representation which a number of 
glass manufacturers in India together have presented to the Railway Board. 

I suppose that is being considered now by the Tariff Board. This is a 
representation made not by a single glass manufacturer but by many of 
them who are practically spread over different provinces. They are : 

The Ogale Glass Works, Ltd., Ogalewadi, Satara. 

The Paisa Fund Glass Works, Talegaon, Poona. 

The U. P. Glass Works, Ltd., Bahjoi, Moradabad. 

The Ganga Glass Works, Ltd., Balavali, Bijnor. 

The Bengal Glass Works, Ltd., Calcutta (Ebram Peer Mahomed 
& Co.) 

The Onama Glass Works, Gondia, C. P. 

And now will come forward the case of the Jubbulpore Glass Works which 
was recently bought, as I said, for Rs. 10,000 a property worth about 1£ 
lakhs bought by a Poona manufacturer for about Rs. 10,000. Of course 
he is in the same predicament as the other glass manufacturers and he also, 

I suppose, will join in this demand for protection. 

Now, what they say in their representation is this: 

“At present there is an ad valorem import duty of 15 per cent, on soda ash which 

is used m large quantities in the manufacture of glass and which has to be imported. 

This duty is a positive handicap to this industry” . . . 

The Honourable Sir Oh&rles Innes: I rise to a point of order, Sir . . . 

Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: Of course that does not concern your department, 
but juBt wait and you will see that it is relevant as showing that they 
are already suffering from the initial disadvantage: That prepares the 
ground for the attack on your department : 

“The crucibles or pots which have also to be imported to a great extent have to 
pay an import duty of 15 per cent. Facilities for transporting by rail the finished 
products are not what they should be. Indian railways have so far pursued a policy 
m this respect which has certainly not Been very encouraging to the growth of indige- 
nous industry, * railway rates schedules ( having been based . on high 

and indiscriminate bases. It is but natural for us' to expect the 

Indian railways to give preferential treatment to the products of Indian' 
ifldijtafc arid to remove certain Unreasonable restrictions and* obligations imposed on 
the bookitfk °f glassware. The trafik: conditions relatiij^to raw materials required 
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for the finished products turned out by the Indian glass industry should be made more 
favourable, and since evervfhing has come down to the pre-war level, the railway rates 
which w6re substantially increased from 1919 to 1922 should be reduced to that level. 
But they still continue to be high, though a slight reduction is made in the case of 
•coal alone.” 

And now they give the reasons : 

'* Concentrated glass industry will not be a boon to a vast country like India since 
'hollow and fragile wares require a far higher cost to transport them than that required 
for the transport of their raw materials. The works must therefore remain scattered over 
the country as at present, serving the needs of local areas. This proves the necessity 
of making raw materials mobile as far as possible by giving facilities for their easy and 
cheap transport.” % f, 

Now, Sir, I will conclude by drawing the attention of the Kailway Board 
to a paragraph in Mr. Acworth’s book on Kailway Economics. It directly 
bears upon this question. He is there discussing the question as to what 
rates tralhc will bear. He Las tried at length to elucidate that question; 
but what is pertinent to my point is only this : 

‘‘The real meaning of the phrase is that, within the limits already described — the 
superior limit of what any particular tr&ffi'c can afford to pay, and the inferior limit of 
what the railway can afford to carry it for — railway charges for different categories of 
traffic are fixed, not according to an estimated cost of service, but roughly on the prin- 
ciple of equality of sacrifice by the payer. So regarded, ‘what the tratffiic will hear’ is 
a principle, not of extortion, but of equitable concession to the weaker members of t lie 
community. Had Railway managers in the past declared that their principle was 
‘tempering the wind to the shorn lamb’, their descriptive accuracy would have been 
equally great, while their popularity might have been greater.” 

I would only conclude with drawing the attention of the Kailway Board 
to be kind-hearted and to temper the wind to the Indian shorn lamb. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: Sir, it is certainly not my fault, and, in my 
humble judgment 1 do not reckon it my misfortune, that I have not yet 
attained my second childhood; but it may be an explanation of the 
undeniable fact that I do not always understand the points that Sir Charles 
Lnnes attempts to make or thinks he is making. Sir, in his usual, typical, 
peroration, winding up the general discussion on the Kail way Budget .... 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominated 
Non-Official) : On a point of order, Sir. Are we not discussing Mr. 
Kelkar’s motion? 

Mr. Deputy President: He has just started, and that is a preliminary. 
He is perfectly in order. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: Sir Charles lnnes took me to task for having 
casually mentioned in my speech the question of railway rates. I do not 
remember whether he said that the question was “ obsolete/ ’ If he said 
or implied that the question was obsolete, I venture to suggest that it 
was for Sir Charles lnnes, and not for me, to study facts and read up. 
Tf, however, he meant that the question of railway rates is an anachronism, 

I would certainly endorse that proposition in the sense that differential 
railway rates should have been abolished by this time. 

The Honourable Sir Charles lnnes: What do you mean by differential 
rates ? 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: You know very well that I am referring to rates 
which are preferential to foreign importers and exporters. 

Sir, my Honourable friend. Mr. Kelkar, has given several instances. 
I do not propose to multiply them ; but I wonder if the story of Brunner 
Mond and Company has been fully told. They are. I understand, among 
the largest manufactureijgfcof alkaline products in Great Britain: with a 
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Capital of something like 40 million pounds ; and we know that Ahmedabad 
is a large consumer of alkaline products, such as soda ash, and that it 
has been a long-standing grievance that rates on imported materials are 
favourable as compared with rates at which Ahmedabad can be supplied 
by local manufacturers. I am bringing this to the notice of the Bailway 
Member. It may be that the grievance is no longer acute, but I cannot 
find that it has been removed. 

Sir, it was only within the last year or two that the coal-freight scandal, 
— the Word 4 scandal ’ has been used' and permitted in this House and I 
propose to employ it, — the coal-freight scandal with regard to Ahmedabad, 
expose! by Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai when he was a Member of the Assem- 
bly, was removed, as a consequence of that exposure, i will not wear> 
the House with references to the actual Proceedings, which, however, 1 
have got ready here. 

Then, Sir, I can give you another instance, — with regard to Sholapur. 
The Sholapur Mills have made a representation without any effect, that 
rates are more favourable to Bombay manufacturers and to importers 
with regard to markets at Calcutta, Cawnpore, Amritsar, etc. On this 
point, there is an official answer given as late as February the 1st, 1926, 
in reply to a question in the Assembly by Mr. Kumar Shankar Bay; the 
answer was, “ the rate from Bombay to Calcutta is Bs. 1-8-0 per maund 
and from Sholapur Bs. 4-8-0 per maund And there was this additional 
rider, — 44 The Bombay rate was reduced in December, 1924, owing to the 
competition of the sea route, which factor does not operate in the case of 
Sholapur/ ' Now, I do not wish to multiply instances, though I could 
easily do so. But I do wish again to say that the question of railway 
rates is not yet obsolete. I wish, I sincerely wish, the Bailway Member 
w^ere in a position actually to say that this is an obsolete question to-day. 

Sir, the Honourable Sir Charles Innes was good enough to impart a 
little advice to me the other day. May I gratefully offer him in return 
some advice too? Whenever he is charged with any irregularity in the 
railway management and he does not find arguments enough to justify 
himself, he exclaims, 44 But I am an honest man!” He uses that argu- 
ment, if it is an argument, so frequently that I am reminded 
of a conversation which is reported to have taken place 
between two literary men, in a caffi in Paris. The English 
literary man was discussing with the French literary man con- 
temporary literature and contemporary critics of literature ; and the English 
man of letters in the course of argumentation suddenly exclaimed, 44 But 
do you not think I am a genius ?” The Frenchman, who was at first 
taken aback, after recovering his compo'sure, said, 44 c*est comme dteent 
les marchands de platen ,* ’ — which literally translated would be something 
like this: 44 That is how the professional purveyors of pleasure advertise 
themselves V* Sir, I quite admit, and I verily believe, that there cure 
honest men in the administration which as a whole we condemn. I verily 
believe that there are men who inside the administration fight for correct- 
ing the administration. There is a sort of martyrdom in that, because 
these men. are precluded from criticising the administration publicly, while 
they have to bear criticism which perhaps they personally do not merit. 
Sir, there are only two courses open for such men, either to endure that 
martyrdom, which is not without a real reward in., their consciousness of 
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right and the blessing of self-satisfaction, or to turn rebels against an 
iniquity in which they are no longer able to participate. 

The Honourable Sir Oharleg Ijones: Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. 
Goswami tempted me the other day to depart from my usual practice and 
I in common language “ went for him If he will excuse me I do not 
propose to do^it again. But, Sir, I really am surprised at the Honourable 
Member. The other day he definitely accused the Railway Department 
of manipulating the railway rates so as to favour exports and imports at 
the expense of local production. I think he will bear me out. That is 
what he said. The reason why I called that a hoary fallacy was because 
I thought that that statement had been pinned down once and for all by 
the Report of the Acworth Committee, which was after all composed of 
my Honourable friends, the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas and many other distinguished Indians as well 
as Europeans. They have definitely stated as follows : 

“In one respect, at least, the Indian railways have refrained from following the 
accepted railway practice in other countries. It is usual in most countries to concede 
for export trarfftc through a seaport rates which are not available to that seaport for 
local traffic; and vice versa in countries which adopt a Free Trade policy, to fix lower 
rates for the carriage inwards of goods imported through a port than for goods produced 
locally at the port town. This practice is not, so far as we have been able to ascertain, 
followed in India. Bombay receives from up-country large quantities of raw cotton,, 
part of which is worked up on the spot and part exported. Similarly, Bombay dis- 
tributes to up-country points large quantities of cotton cloth, part of it locally manu- 
factured and part imported. The raw cotton rates down to Bombay port and to 
Bombay town are the same, and so are the manufactured cotton rates upwards. The 
same principle, we understand, is applied elsewhere, in the case, for instance, of 
the great Calcutta jute trade.’* 

Sir, there is the Acworth Committee's Report definitely examining that 
old charge against the Indian railways and definitely stating that it is 
without foundation, and yet year after year we find it repeated in this 
House and elsewhere. Mr. Kelkar is labouring under the same delusion 
and I do hope that Honourable Members will remember once and for all 
that that charge has been exploded by the Acworth Committee and that 
we shall hear no more about it. 

Mr. Goswami referred to Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai’s complaint of what 
he called the coal freight scandal. I am totally unable to understand 
what he meant by it. He also referred me to what he called the Sholapur 
cotton rate scandal. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: That I did not call a scandal. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: But I think he said scandal with 
regard to coal freights. In any case “ scandal 99 is such a common word 
with Mr. Goswami that I may be pardoned if I attribute it to him a little too 
often. What I would suggest to Mr. Goswami and to Mr. Kelkar with 
reference to his complaint with regard to sugarcane crushers being wrongly 
classified is that we have now >set up the Rates Advisory Committee. The- 
Rates Advisory Committee exists for the purpose of investigating cases 
of this kind. If any Honourable Member of this House is interested in 
any industry which industry complains that it is not getting fair treatment 
in respect of railway rates, either on the ground that preferential rates are 
<riven to other industries or on the ground that the rates are unreasonable 
\n themselves, I do hope that thev will tell that industry that it oan get 
its remedy bv applying to the Rates Advisory Committee and that that 
Committee ' will ’exfamirte the whole matter. Mr. Kelkar will realise that 

e 2 
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it is quite impossible for me to say anything about the question of cane 
crushers, nor can I deal with his complaint about bolts and nuts. As I 
heard him speak, it seemed to me that the trouble with regard to bolt 
and nut manufacture was that the manufacturers had placed their factory 
geographically m the wrong place. That very frequently happens in India. 
But I do want Mr. Kelkar and this House to understand that it is not 
true to say that Indian railways have in any way any bias against Indian 
manufactures or that they do not give concessions to Indian manufactures. 
1 have here taken out in the last few days from our tariff rates a list of the 
special concession rates given to Indian manufactures in India, and if 
the Honourable Member will look through this list of special concessions, 
he will see that Indian railways do their very utmost to encourage infant 
industries by way of freight concessions. The House - will no doubt 
remember that within the last two years we have had reports from 
the Indian Tariff Board on the Indian steel industry, on the Indian paper 
industry, on the Indian cement industry and on the Indian magnesium 
chloride industry to which I think Mr. Goswami referred. It is a very 
noticeable fact that in each and every one of those reports we find the Tariff 
Board recording the fact that those industries had been helped by special 
'Concessions from the Indian railways. In the case of those four industries 
special concessions had been given by the railways and I have here a list 
of other special concessions. Mr. Kelkar complained about glassware. I 
find that on the East Indian Railway special reduced rates are given from 
Naini to all stations on that railway. In respect of bottles, chimneys and 
globes and other things made at the Naini Glass Works special reduced 
rates are given here — bottles, chimneys, globes, stoneware, tanning ex- 
tracts, iron, steel, and so on. I would be very glad afterwards to show 
this list to Mr. Kelkar, and when he sees it I hope he will realise that 
we have given special concession rates to local- industries. And why do 
they do it? They do it because it pays them. If an Indian railway 
thinks that by encouraging or helping an Indian industry by giving reduced 
rates it will enable that industry to flourish and bring more traffic to the 
railway, then you may depend upon it that special freight concessions will 
be given. With us it is merely a matter of business. If we see that by 
giving these concessions we shall get more grist to our own mill, Indian 
railways will have no hesitation in giving the concession and that is the 
policy we are following and have always followed. That is the policy we 
are following with regard to the Tata Iron and Steel Company which has 
got a most valuable concession from the Bengal Nagpur Railway in respect 
not only of its iron and steel but also of some of its raw materials. In 
the circumstances T hope my Honourable friend will withdraw his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: In view of this statement, I withdraw my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

* General control and supervision, Indianisation , regulation of capital expen- 
diture , etc. 

Pandit Nilakantba Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I 
mftve that. ..... 

* Mr. Deputy President: The Honourable Member will see that the first 
portion of his amendment Has already been discussed and, therefore, I hop© 
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he will confine himself to the last portion of his motion that has not been 
discussed. 

P&ndit Nilakantha Daa: Control and Indianisation — these are the two 
subjects that have been discussed. But when I put down those two words, 
I may say, 1 meant this. By control I rather meant the control of finances 
and by Indianisation I meant that the services should be Indian ised so far 
as the Indian standard of living was concerned. 

Mr. Deputy President: What the Chair has said is that the same matter 
should not be introduced, which has already been discussed. 

Pandit ifilakantha Das: That is exactly what 1 mean, if you will allow 
me to expand it ... 

Mr. Deputy President: Go on. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I shall dp it very briefly, as it is getting late. 
I should only like to suggest that we are having services at an enormous 
cost, and so far as our- labour as well as the lower rank of service is concern- 
ed there is a real grievance. All over the country 1 admit it is a standing 
grievance. But how can we satisfy it? My friend Mr. lianga Iyer said 
Let the Anglo-Indians and Englishmen get whatever they like and we 
Indians in service should get the same thing Now, I do not know where 
the money is to come from. Are the entire earnings of the tax-payer in our 
pockets to be given? Why should not the services be Indianised in this 
sense, that if the Anglo-Indian and the European gets 1,000 and the Indian 
gets 200, the pay of the Anglo-Indians and Europeans should be brought 
down to 200. Why should not they adapt themselves to the Indian standard 
of living? It is high time that our services were remodelled 

accordingly on a new set of regulations. It was only the other 
day that our brothers in South Africa were forced to adopt the 
English or Western standard of living or else they would have 
to leave the land under a system of assisted emigration. If we go 

on like this in our Indianisation by raising salaries by competition, 
the day may come when even in our home in India we should have some 
assisted emigration in store for us. Or, just the other way about; let us 
rather have a “ Bound Table Conference ” and we shall be ready to pay for 
the assisted emigration of those who refuse to adopt the Indian standard 
of living in this land. This will solve the problem. I wish to press this 
point of view of real Indianisation upon the House. 

Another matter is control of finances. So much of the tax-payer's 
money is coming in to our hands, but we do not know how to curtail our 
expenditure for the proper relief of that tax-payer. I have not got the 
books here. (Laughter). Nor is there time for quoting figures. Year after 
year our expenditure is growing more and more. One thing has struck me 
particularly in this Budget. We have been given by our Honourable friend 
Mr. Parsons a comparison of accounts under the Is. 4 d. and the Is 6 d.% 
ratio, where it must be presumed, according to the view taken by the 
Members of the Government, that our living, etc., has been adjusted to the 
latter new ratio, at least to a certain extent, and so we get in the income 
at least one anna if not two annas more in the rupee. But what regula- 
tions are there in contemplation to make that reduction in the expenditure 
in view of the fact that w^e are getting so much more money from the tax- 
payer? And without considering that, we boast that we have given relief 
to the third class wayfarers or, say, the first class passengers, \ybfvt do 
we give? That means* nothing. We have taken much more and it is 
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high time for us to contemplate some proper regulations for reducing the 
expenditure if, of course in this instance, the ratio is not so unreal as it 
may come down any day. 

These are the points I wanted to make, and they are to some extent 
evidently inter-related. As I find now that my proposed reduction is one 
hundred rupees .... 

Mr. Deputy President: No, one hundred rupees are not now left. If 
the Honourable Member wants to have a cut of one hundred rupees then 
I am afraid he will have to cut down his speech. 

Pfchdit Nilakantha Das: I know there is not enough money left in the 
Demand to allow of my cut. Only Rs. 98 is left. Therefore, I propose 
that the demand be reduced by Rs. 97. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President vacated the Chair which was r er 
sumed by Mr. President.] 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Sir, I think 
the House will realise that the Honourable Pandit , Nilakantha Das has 
given me rather a difficult task. For I do not find it very easy to discover 
on exactly what point, in the motion which he has moved, he has been 
attacking the railway administration. So far as I was able to follow him 
I think that his suggestion was a general reduction in the pay of all — I am 
not sure whether it was officers or subordinates? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I said some regulations to the effect in contem- 
plation, or a Round Table Conference if you like. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid I am still in the dark as to what the 
exact point of the Honourable Member was and therefore T can really do 
nothing to meet it. And there I must consequently leave it. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

"‘That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board' be reduced by Rs. 97.” 

Th© motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: Before we proceed further I should like to make one 
observation. I do not know whether there is any real disposition on the 
part of th© House to get on to the more important Demands for Grants 
On the one hand I have been receiving requests signed by several Members 
that I should sit late to-night in order to enable the House to discuss other 
more important Demands, and on the other hand I find Member after Mem- 
ber getting up and moving cuts of Re. one on Demand No. 1. I am willing 
to sit as long as the House desires, but li would like Members to proceed in 
a businesslike manner so that they may get on to other more important 
business. 

I take it that Members do not wish to raise any further Question on 
Demand No. 1? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): Yes, Sir, I wish to. 

Mr. President: Colonel Crawford. 

Reduction of freight on Petrol 

OoKmel D. Crawford: Sir. I rise to move: 

** That the Demand under the head * Railway Board * be reduced by Re. 1.” 
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My object, Sir, in bringing forward this motion was to concentrate the atten- 
tion of the House on the question of the freight on petrol. As the House 
is aware, I was one of those who had been considerably interested in the 

* development of motor transportation throughout India, and I am alive to 
the fact that the Honourable the Commerce Member is sympathetic to- 
wards that object, and that I have with me the Houfee, as so many Mem- 
bers supported me in ballotting for a Resolution for the appointment of a 

* Committee to study the whole subject. For that support I am very grate- 

ful. But that is only one method whereby we can force the development 
of motor transportation, and I wish to take this opportunity of drawing the 
attention of the House to the very high freight which is now charged on 
petrol. Those Honourable Members who come from the ports, where we 
pay Re. 1-4-6 pies per gallon must have noticed how very heavy is the cost 
of petrol when we get up to the mufassil. Here, for instance, we pay a 
sum of Re. 1-12-6 pies per gallon. A study of the subject will show that 
the freight on one gallon of petrol from Budge Budge to Delhi works out 
at 6£ annas a gallon, and I feel that if that high freight is to remain, it is 
one of the factors that are definitely preventing the development of motor 
transportation in the mufassil. So far as I can understand the position, 
the Railway Board fixes the grade in which a particular commodity shall 
be carried. They have fixed the minimum and maximum rates at which 
petrol shall be carried, and I believe that the rate at the present time 
lies between a maximum and a minimum of '83 pies per maund per mile 
to *166 pies, and that particular railways have the right to move within 
these boundaries. But' I find that they do not move very much away from 
the top rate, and that *83 pies per maund per mile is the freight generally 
charged on petrol. Now what we want to get at is to endeavour so far 
as is possible to reduce the distribution cost of petrol in the mufassil, and 
T believe that that can be done 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : Sir, is it correct to describe 
the capital of India as the mufassil? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I believe that that can be done if we develop 
the transport, of petrol in bulk; and what I particularly want to press on 
the Railway Board is that they should themselves take a hand in this ques- 
tion and not leave it entirely to the different railway administrations, and 
that they should encourage the carriage of petrol in tank wagons. I 
believe that by these means the whole of the cost of distribution of our 
petrol, particularly in the mufassil areas, will be very considerably reduced. 
'There is some suggestion, I believe, that the oil companies themselves 
could do a great deal more. I know that they are already doing a very 
-considerable amount on their side to reduce this cost of distribution, and 
I for one shall not fail to continue to press on them that Jhey do their 
part. What I want to do to-day is to ask the Railway Board if they cannot 
also assist in cheapening motor transportation throughout the mufassil. 
The Finance Member has already done something in the way of reduction 
of the excise duty. The Commerce Member, as the head of the Com- 
merce Department, is prepared to assist in the consideration of the whole 
question by appointing a Committee and I ask the Railway Board if they 
cannot do something to bring in something in the nature of telescopic rates 
for petrol carried in tank wagons. I am under the impression, perhaps 
wrongly, that the mentalitv of many of the railway administrations is that 
"they are likely to meet with competition from motor transportation, and 
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possibly their attitude towards this question is looked at from that mental- 
ity. I hope that is not. the case and 1 know that Sir Clement Hindley takes 
an entirely different point of view. I believe that in a monopoly service- 
like our railways, the policy is that they should give cheap and efficient 
service compatible with an adequate return on their capital, and that is 
the principle that I would like them to adopt in this question of petrol; 
I hope that the Bailway Commissioner will be able to give me an assurance 
that something will be done to see whether this freight on petrol carried’ 
in tank wagons cannot be reduced. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhamrrfadan Rural) : Sir, . . v . 

Mr. * President : Does the Honourable Member wish to raise a point of 
Order? 

» 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: No. Sir. I want to speak on this 
motion. 

I own a motor myself and still 1 oppose the motion made by Colonel 
Crawford. 

Sir Olement Hindley: Sir, the question of competition between motor 
transportation and the railways is one which naturallv gives us a great 
deal of anxiety and calls for most careful examination- I have no doubt 
that Honourable Members are aware that in other countries this matter 
of motor competition with railways has assumed^in some cases a very 
serious aspect and I have noticed recently that railway managements in 
England, where competition is very keen, have been considering their 
general policy and attitude towards road competition. We also have had 
the matter under consideration and I have discussed it with the Agents 
of all railways on tw r o occasions during* the last year- 1 found that we 
had a general agreement amongst us, that is to say, myself and the 
Railway Board and the Agents of all railways, that where road motor 
transport could act as feeders to railways and as an extension of the 
transport provided by railways we had even inducement to foster it' and 
to assist it, and in man\ directions the different railway administrations 
are now seeing to what extent they can get into business relations with 
motor transport companies for extending the railway transport services. 
Where road motor traffic comes in competition with us, the matter is 
not so easy- There are certain points where it is quite impossible for 
us to compete — short-circuiting roads and so on — and it is very difficult 
to attempt to reduce railway rates in order To compete. Where, however, 
we have what we call paralleling services and where we consider it a 
business proposition, it is the business of the railway administrations to 
do their best to compete with road motor transport by offering better 
and cheaper services if possible on the railways- That is the general 

policy which w r e have in regard to road motor transport and I do not 

think that anyone will quarrel with that- But when it comes down to 
the particular point which Colonel Crawford has mentioned, w^e havei 
to see how' that policy applies to the question of freight on petrol. Now% 

in the first 'place. I find that all railways are charging the same rates for 

petrol' I mention that, because it might be assumed that certain rail- 
ways charge higher rates in order to prevent road motor transport being 
.carried on- That is not the case. There is a uniform rate- The Rail- 
way Board prescribe the maximum and minimum rates for petrol and all' 
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railways, except the Assam Bengal Bailway and the Eastern Bengal 

Railway, charge at that rate a)nd no less. Special rates have been 

quoted by the Assam Bengal Railway for the petrol which 
0P,M ‘ comes from the Digboi oil-fields in Assam. The rate is. 

I <obnsider, a low one looked at from this point of view, that it plays a 
very small relation indeed to the price of petrol itself. Colonel Craw- 
ford has, 1 think, quoted the rates. My information is that the maxi- 
mum rate is 1*04 per maund at railway risk, *83 per maund at owner s 
risk and the minimum *166 per maund per mile- My point is that the 
railway freigjht is a very small part of what we have to pay for petrol 
when we buy it. Colonel Crawford mentioned that he pays in Calcutta 
Bs. 1-4-0 per gallon for petrol, whereas we pay here Bs. 1-12-0 per 
gallon- Now the actual freight from Calcutta to Delhi is n annas. It 
would be interesting to know how the 8 annas difference between the 
Calcutta and Delhi rate is made up. 5 annas is what is paid on rail- 
way freight between here and Calcutta. 

As an instance of the relative value of the freight to the petrol, I would 
mention that it is possible to carry petrol for 400 miles for one-tenth of 
its selling value, and it cannot really be said that the rate charged by 
the railway really affects the price which we pay. I am not in the con* 
fidence of the oil companies and therefore do not know how they arrange 
their selling prices in various parts of India, but I do feel that we at 
any rate play a very small part in raising; the price of petrol- That 
is not, however, all I w ish to say- 

I began by giving a little outline of the policy which the railways as 
a whole have adopted towards motor transport. We have always felt 
that anything which will improve transport generally in the country is 
to the ultimate advantage of the railways, and therefore on general 
grounds then* would be a very good argument for charing a low rate on 
petrol. For that reason I propose to ask the railw ay administrations again 
to consider this question of petrol rates. 

1 would say one thing more. Colonel Crawford has mentioned the 
carriage of petrol in bulk- W.e have done a great deal to encourage the 
carriage of petrol in bulk wagons- I must admit that when the question 
was first put before us, having) had experience of carrying kerosene oil, 
we found very considerable difficulty because the ordinary tanks in which 
we have been carrying kerosene oil would not hold petrol. It is a very 
fine spirit and gets through the ordinary ri vetted tanks. We had there- 
fore to have specially welded tanks and had to import special tanks for 
this purpose- I recently saw some new' tanks w'hich had been brought 
out and erected on the Assam Bengal RaiHvav, and w r as verv much 
struck by the great improvement in them- We are not waiting for en- 
couragement from outside to carry petrol in tanks. We will carry it in 
tanks wdierever the oil companies wish us to take it and as soon as they 
have petrol bulk installations constructed w'e shall be ready with petrol 
tank-wagons. I think that meets Colonel Crawford's point- ’ I have 
jnet it in another way by saving that we shall have the question Of 
petrol rates looked into again- 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Sir, in view bf what Sir Clement Jtifndley has 
. said, I wish to withdraw my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 
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Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a reduced sum not exceeding Rs. 98 . . . 

^To Mr. Joshi) Does the Honourable Member wish to move his 
motion ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President: If there is no disposition on the part of the House to 
get on to other Demands, I had better adjourn. 

If the Honourable Member wishes to raise the question of third class 
fares it means a good two hours. Does the Honourable Member desire to 
move jhis amendment ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: If the House is not in a mood to discuss the reduc- 
tion of third class fares I will not move it. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a reduced sum not exceeding Rs. 98 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of the ‘Railway Board'.*' 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 2 — Inspection. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,21,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Inspection'." 

Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, I may at once state that 1 do not 
propose to move any of the three motions I have tabled here, but I wish to 
oppose the motion made by the Honourable Sir Charles Innes under this 
head. Sir, yesterday I put a question which is of constitutional importance, 
and which involves the very legality of the demand under this head and 
the answer which was given to me was so perfunctory, so slipshod, that 
I never expected such an answer to a question in the course of the 
debate on the Demands. It was an answer such as is given to 
the Assembly in the first hour, not a serious and reasoned one to a 
question which was raised on a Demand. Sir, my first point therefore 
is that this Demand encroaches on one of the most precious privileges of 
this House and I would therefore request the House to keep a careful 
watch over any encroachment or invasion of the privileges .of the House. 
Sir, under ordinary circumstances, by virtue of the Indian Railways Act 
and by virtue of the Government of India Act, we ought to be in a posi- 
tion to control the entire expenditure under ‘Inspection’ because this must 
come under a votable heading. Sir, under section 4 of the Indian 
Railways Act, the power is entirely vested in the Governor General in 
Council to appoint in two ways, either by name or by virtue of office, the 
Inspectors who are called Government Inspectors. Sir, if that appoint- 
ment has to be made in accordance with section 4 of the Indian Railways 
Act, this House will be in a position to vote or not to vote, to sanction or 
not to sanction the expenditure under the heading ‘Inspection’. But, Sir, 
what is sought to be dope by the Honourable Member for Railways, or 
the Government, let us take it collectively, is to take away that power 
from this-House, by introducing for this departmental inspection persons 
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who are supposed to be protected under sub-clause (8) of section 67A of 
the Government of India Act. They seek protection under the wording 
there which says that salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or 
with the approval of His Majesty or the Secretary of State for India in 
^Council are not to be submitted to the vote. Sir, I ask you, is it fair to 
the Government to introduce in a votable department persons whose 
salaries are not votable? The question is: 41 Can this Government take 
away from this House the power which is vested in it under the Govern- 
ment of India Act and also under the Railways Act for voting a particular 
Demand”? You see, Sir, under section &7A, clauses 2, 8 and 4, these are 
all departments which are non- votable. Thereby a large power is taken 
away from a popular House like this of voting supplies which the Govern- 
ment demands, and one small clause is left there — clause 5 — which says 
that the proposals of the Governor General in Council for the appropriation 
of monies or revenue relating to heads of expenditure not specified under 
the above heads shall be submitted to the Legislative Assembly in the 
form of Demands for Grants. Thus you find a large number of headB are 
included in the earlier clauses thereby depriving this House of voting a 
large number of heads of expenditure. A small room is still left, for this 
House to exercise control over expenditure. Is it fair to introduce even 
into this clause some exceptions of your own not provided by any Statute? 

Mr. President: 1 have not done so! I thought the Honourable Member 
was addressing the Chair. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, through the Chair I appeal to the 
Government, to the Treasury Bench, whether it is fair on the part of 
Government to take away one valuable privilege of this House? Now it 
is argued that very often it is so done and pleaded that since they have 
been appointed by the Secretary of State although they may have been 
transferred to other departments, so long as they are persons originally 
appointed by the Secretary of State they are always protected and their 
salaries in whichever department they may work rtlust always be non- 
votable. Sir, the sense of security with reference to the propriety of such 
an expenditure seems to have been sprung on the Government more from 
habit than from conviction. I am sure they have never reasoned it. I 
am sure the Law Member or the Audit Department or the Finance 
Department have never considered the propriety of such expenditure. I 
maintain, Sir, that so long as a particular Demand has under Statute to 
be placed in the hands of this House, they have no right to deprive the 
House of that privilege. The obvious result will be that you will intro- 
duce into a votable item — or rather you will make a votable item non- 
votable by introducing a person who has been appointed by the Secretary 
of State into a Department which ought to be appointed only by the , 
Governor General in Council you will replace a man, who is so taken 
away from the origin Al department by another person who is appointed 
by the Secretary of State. Therefore you create in the place of one noiti- 
votable post two non-votable posts and take away from this House the 
one votable post which had been placed in the hands of this House. You 
can in this way convert a whole department from votable to non-votable 
hy taking persons appointed by the Secretary of State into departments 
which ought to be subject to the vote of the House and thus take away 
the effect of the clause. In other words, the interpretation GoveAiment 
puts on clause 5 is an interpretation which turns it into an in and out 
clause. We may vote and yet cannot vote. That is the net result of the 
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interpretation that is being placed by the Government on this clause ; and 
. I take it therefore the responsibility lies on the Audit Department in 
auditing against sanction whether this expenditure ought to have been 
permitted at all or not. And therefore I do expect a reasoned and a 
cogent explanation for the procedure that has been adopted by Govern- 
ment instead of giving me a perfunctory answer in the manner in which 

- Mr. Parsons gave yesterday. You see, Sir, now under this .Demand 
No. 2 there is a footnote which says the demand is more by Bs. 20,000 
than the expected expenditure in the current year due chiefly to the ap- 

. pointment as Senior Government Inspector of a non-pensionable officer 
whose salary is votable. You have introduced among 8 persons there 
one gentleman who has cast his lot with this House, but I want you to 

- tell me when that gentleman w r as appointed ; probably in May 1926 accord- 
ing* to a list that I have — hut I do not know who that gentleman was 
and when, he was appointed. In the last year’s Budget everything w r as 
non-voted. There was no votable item at all and now when you intro- 
duce a person there without the vote of the House .... 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member w'ill address the Chair. 

Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: It is very difficult, Sir, to manage. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must address the Chair. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Very well, Sir. The Government intro- 
duced among this group of eight Inspectors one senior Inspector some- 
where in the month of May 1926; and they have been paying him a salary 
which has never been voted by this House during the last Budget. During 
the last Budget the entire Demand under Inspection was put down as non- 
voted and we have been paying his salary and I do not know' if till now 
you have applied even for sanction by a Supplementary Demand. Now. 
Sir, what is exactly the net result of an operation like this? This* 
benevolent Government has introduced a gentleman there w'hose salary 
was not voted, whose salary has nevertheless been paid without any audit 
objection. Is this fair on the pari: of Government to introduce a gentleman 
like this without the vote of this Assembly? It is the result of this kind 
of irregular and improper procedure that seems to have Seen prevailing in 
this department. 

* Now, Sir, coming to the merits (Laughter) — that was certainly the 
technical aspect of it — but coming now 7 to the merits I stated that this 
department is altogether out of date; it is an antiquated antediluvian depart- 
ment. I wonder what the necessity is for these Inspectors at the present 
day, when there is the Bail way Board with a large establishment of people 
with technical knowledge, engineering knowledge ; what is the object of 
maintaining this department at a time when all these railways have come 
under the management of the Government aided by a costly Board which 
is supplemented by a large number of engineers and other technical experts? 
It might have been in place at a time when the railways were managed by 
private companies with a board of control somewhere in London and when 
the Government had to take care that the passengers’ safety had to he 
looked after. It . might be that these Inspectors were doing very good 
woik — that they were very good Samaritans to the Government at a time 
when they wanted to inspect the lines, whether they were fit for passenger- 
traffic and §o on. But I ask now, what is this Railway Board doing? 
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Wnat are those persons employed under the Board as engineers, as directors 
of civil engineering and mechanical engineering, what are all these for? 
And" then there is a large engineering staff under each railway which is in 
itself very costly. With all these departments, what is the necessity foi 
continuing this department? The plea is that it is a statutory body. The 
plea is that it is a statutory institution. What if it is a statutory institu- 
tion? The Railways Act does not compel the Governor General in Council 
to have a staff of* eight Inspectors; it only authorises him to engage In- 
spectors if there be need for them. I submit, Sir, there is absolutely 
no need at present for having this staff of Inspectors. And what is the 
function of these Inspectors according to the Railways Act? One of their 
functions is to examine after accidents are over — to go to the spot and 
find out the cause of the accidnet. What are these Agents, Traffic 
Managers. Engineers and all these people doing, if pot to go to the spot 
and examine what the cause of the accident was? What is the necessity 
for one Inspector going when there is a large staff like that? Sir, this provi- 
sion for the appointment of Inspectors seems to have been borrowed frorr. 
an English Statute, 34 and 35 Viet. cap. 78, section 3. There, there is a 
ptovision for the appointment of these Inspectors bv the Board of Trade. 
But here when the whole administration is being conducted by a large, 
expensive and extravagant staff which is otherwise provided for, T fail to 
see the necessity for this post; and one of the two functions of the Railway 
Board is the administrative function which covers detailed supervision over 
the construction of new lines and other things. If a new line is constructed 
and if the Railway Board and its staff inspect it, they are the persons to 
say whether a particular line is fit for traffic or not. Therefore, Sir. I 
feel that this department of Inspection must altogether go. There is 
absolutely no necessity for it. Therefore, Sir, I oppose the motion made 
hv Sir Charles Innes, or to be more technical or accurate, I say the Demand 
he reduced to zero. 

Mr. L. Graham (Secretary : Legislative Department) : Sir, before this 
discussion gets on to the merits of the case, I should like to take the 
opportunity to reply to the point with which my Honourable friend began 
his speech. I was in the House yesterday when he began his speech with 
precisely the same point, and I personally was under the impression that 
he had beou given a complete reply by my Honourable friend Mr. Parsons. 

Now, the point which the Honourable Mr. Duraiswamy Aivangar makes 
is that he objects to finding, apparently under the same Demand, the 
salaries of certain officers shown as non-vote’d and the salaries of other 
officers shown as voted, and he bases his objection on the provisions of the 
Railways Act which require in respect of these Inspectors that they shall 
be appointed by the Governor General in Council. Sir, it is perfectly true 
that* they are appointed to this particular post by the Governor General 
in Council, but they are already men in the railway service. They have 
to be appointed to some post or other while they are in railwav service, * 
and whatever post they hold, their salary, while they are in that post, is 
non-voted. That is the expression. ... 

Mr. A. R&ngaswanti Iyengar (Tanjore ntw Trinchinopolv : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Why? 

Mr. L. Graham: Because it is so provided in the Government of India 
Act. 

Mr A. Rangafwami Iyengar: Read the section. 
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Mr. ti. Graham : That provision is as follows : 

“The proposals of the Governor General in Council for the appropriation of revebue 
or money relating to the following heads of expenditure shall not be submitted to- the* 
vote of the Assembly”. , 

Now amongst those are included the salaries and pensions — we are How 
dealing only with the salaries — payable to persons appointed by or with 
the approval of His Majesty or the Secretary of State in Council. Salaries 
which are shown as non-voted in this list are payable to officers who are 
inspectors of Railways and are as a matter of fact payable to persons who are 
appointed to the Indian Railway Service of Engineers by or with the 
approval of the Secretary of State in Council . I think it is by tfie Secretary 
of State in Council. 

Mr. Iftaagaawami Iyengar: Not to their present posts. 

Mr, L. Graham: They were appointed to the Railway Service of 
Engineers by the Secretary of State in Council, and in virtue of their being 
appointed to it, they become eligible for these particular appointments. 
They are appointed by the Governor General in Council, but they are 
protected as persons. It is persons who are protected under the Act and 
not posts, and I think that point is so clear that, I imagine, it is not 
necessary to say anything more on that. The whole idea of this provision 
in the Government of India Act was the protection of persons, and that 
is why persons are expressly named, not persons while they are holding 
particular posts, but persons as such. That, Sir, is a complete reply, I 
think, on that point. I propose to leave it to experts to deal with the 
question on its merits. 

Sir Clement Hindley: Sir, Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar has brought up 
something similar to this on previous occasions. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: That was a different point. 1 only said 
they were very ineffective, and inefficient in their supervision. 

8jx Clement Hindley: I quite understood the Honourable Member’s 
speech; I had no difficulty in understanding it at ail. He made an attack 
against these people, because, as far as I can understand, he had not the 
foggiest idea of what they do. I tried last year to explain to the House, 
when Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar brought this matter up, what the 
duties of Government Inspectors are, and in looking through some of the 
extracts just now I find that I made a similar attempt the year before. 

I really do not know whether Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar means this 
criticism seriously or not. I am rather at a loss to know what he really 
means. I did my best to explain the matter to him last year. If he did 
not understand, he might have come and asked me. On a previous occa- 
sion, perhaps the House will remember, he complained very bitterly that 
he had never yet seen a Government Inspector. He said he had heard of 
him travelling but he had not been able to see him. I said I would try 
and arrange for him to be present when one of these officers got out of 
his saloon. Se did not go further with the business and therefore I did 
not make any further arrangements. It seems to me from th^ nature of' 
his speech ,to-day that during the interval he had completely’ 1 forgotten 
Government Inspectors and only just remembered now that they existed 
and so he wanted to axe them. Why does he want to, do. so*? He does 
not give any reasons. He .simply says, “ All these railways are run by* 
the State. Why do you want any Inspector ?” Supposing ajl t^e Rail- 
ways were riin by the State. Should we not have Inspejjtorfc? Is it not 
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necessary in the interests of the travelling public that there should some 
statutory inspection of our safety appliances and our methods of carrying 
passengers ? He first of all begs the question by saying that all these rail- 
ways we run by the State, because I would remind him that'we manage 
here from the Bailway Board less than half the mileage of railways in 
Indiu. We manage 15,500 miles while the companies manage 17,000. Are 
these companies to be left without inspection on behalf of the Government 
and the public ? Does the Honourable Member seriously mean to move the 
rejection of this vote because there are no Inspectors wanted? Sir, orf 
previous occasions cases have been brought up in this House of serious 
accidents and we have been criticised considerably for not having made 
proper inquiries. Our answer has been that Government Inspectors make 
inquiries into these serious accidents. Does the Honourable Member mean 
to imply that Government Inspectors of Railways in future are not to 
inquire into serious railway accidents? What are the methods that he 
proposes to adopt to inquire into these accidents? He said, 11 What do 
yOu wtat these Inspectors for? You have got the Agent and the Traffic 
Manager in these cases. Can’t they go down and inquire into the 
accidents ?” I do not believe that there is anybody in this House who 
would sympathise w’ith the Honourable Member if he really made that sug- 
gestion seriously. Does he suggest that the railway officers alone should in- 
quire into these most serious accidents ? I have never heard it suggested 
anywhere before and T have never heard of any sympathy for it before at all. 
I think that 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I ask whether you seriously think 
that Inspectors are necessary? 

Sir Clement Hindley : I did not hear the question. 

Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I ask whether you seriously think 
that Inspectors are necessary? 

Sir Clement Hindley: If the Honourable Member can make a remark 
like that, it does not call for an answer. 

Mr. O. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: You cannot say I am not serious. 

Sir Clement Hindley: Because it is perfectly obvious to any business- 
man, to any public citizen, that where railways are being worked, where 
dangerous machinery is being handled as in mines and so on, it is neces- 
sary that in the public interest inspection should be made on behalf of 
Government by statutory Inspectors, and in the case of Railways I am 
really surprised to hear a proposal like that from the Honourable Member. 
I do not think it is necessary for me to say anything more on this motion. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,21.000 be granted to the Governor Gq^eral in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Inspection V* 

(After Mr. President had declared “ I think the Ayes have it ” two 
or three Honourable Members on the Congress Party Benches cried “No”.} 

Do tile honourable Members want to divide? 

(Some Honourable Members on the Congress Party Benches: “No”.) 

If they do not really want a division I warn them not to continue 
saying, “ No, no ”. Otherwise they will have to go to the lobbies against 
their wish some |^y. 
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[Mr. President then declared, “ The Ayes have it ”.] 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Before yap take up the** next 
motion, may I ask you, Sir, what your intentions are about sitting late 
to-night? I should like to bring to your notice the fact that the Members 
of the Executive Council have got a Council meeting at 6 o’clock, and 
it would be a great convenience to Government Members and a great many 
«ther Members of the House if you would adjourn now\ I submit that for 
ycur consideration. 

Mr. President: I was willing to sit till 7 or 8 o'clock in response to 
the request made to me by several non-official Members in order to enable 
them |o discuss some other Demands for Grants. I thought I ought to 
comply with their request in view of the fact that to-morrow is the last 
day for this discussion and according to the rules I am bound to clcse 
the debate at 5 o’clock on the last day. I find, however, that there is no 
disposition on the part of some Members of the House to adjust thefn-; 
Jtelves to the needs of the occasion. I, therefore, accede to the request of 
^he Commerce Member and propose to adjourn now. 

The House* now stands adjourned till 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, 
the 26th February, 1927. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEKS. 

Number op Indians in the Traffic or the Locomotive Service 
drawing more than Rs. 1,000. 

*615? *Mr. T. 0. (toswami: Will Government be pleased to state hoy* 
Jn&ny Indians there are in the traffic or in the locomotive service getting 
more than Rs. 1,000? 

The Honourable Sir Charles tones : The Honourable Member is referred 

to the reply given to question No. 421 asked by Diwan Chaman Lall on 
the 15th February 1927. 

Sale of Reverse Council Bills. 

618. *Sir Hari Singh (tour: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the statement in the" Commerce newspaper of Calcutta, to 
the effect that the Government has resorted to the policy of restarting 
the sale Of Reverse Council Bills? 

(b) Did Sir Malcolm Hailey assure the House as it is stated in the 
journal last mentioned that the sale of Reverse Council Bills will never 
be made without the consent of the Assembly? 

(c) What is the amount of the sales and the amount drawn from the 
Gold Exchange Reserve to meet the difference? 

(rf) Will the Government be pleased to make a full statement of its 
policy regarding the sale of Reverse Council Bills? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to my reply to question No. 154 by Kumar Ganganand Sinha on the 
31st January. 

Expenditure on the Royal Air Force in India. 

614. *Sir Hari Singh (tour: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to a reply by Earl Winterton to a question put by Mr. Kelly in 
the House of Commons in November last, to the effect that the Royal 
Air Forces in India were units of the Imperial Forces and not part of 
the Indian and that they did not comprise any enlisted Indian 

personnel ? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state what is the actual cost 
of the Royal Air Forces in India and whether it is met out of the revenues 6t 
this country? 


( 1381 ) 
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(c) If |he answer to the last question be in the affirmative, will the 
Government be pleased to state whether it is not a fact that the Govern- 
ment of India have assured this House more than once that the ^atmy 
in India is maintained solely for the defence of India and that it *is no 
part of the Imperial forces or equipped for that purpose? Is it cl£U the 
position of the Government of India or has it been abandoned? If so, 
since when and why? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) Government have seen the reply. 

(b) The cr st is just over a crore and three-quarters a year. It is met from 
the revenues of India. 

(c) The Honourable Member appears to be referring to answers given 
by Mr. Burdon in this House on the 5th February 1924, and the 27th 
JaniArv and 16th February, 1926. In the course of those answers it was 
stated that the Army in India is not maintained for Imperial purposes; 
that the Government of India hold the army maintained in India to be 
'maintained entirely for the purposes of India; and that when po^ioqs pt 
j^he forces maintained in India are lent to His Majesty's Government* ahd 
used for purposes outside India, the cost is borne by the British tax-payer* 
This is still the position of the Government of India, who see no incon- 
sistency and very little connection between the statements I have quoted 
and the reply given by Lord Winterton. The Honourable Member may 
perhaps be confusing Imperial Forces with Imperial purposes, and the 
Army in India with the Indian Army. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Will the Honourable Member be able to en- 
lighten the House as to the distinction between Imperial forces and the 
forces maintained for Imperial purposes? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Imperial forces are forces raised in the United 
Kingdom. Forces maintained for Imperial purposes are forces maintained 
for purposes other than the defence of India. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to inquire whether the policy of the 
Government of India is that the Army in India is kept for purposes ex- 
traneous to the defence of India? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I have already replied to that question. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Is the Honourable Member aware that a series 
of Resolutions moved when the Honourable Member's predecessor, Sir 
Godfrey Fell, was the Army Secretary and unanimously carried by the 
House decided that the Army in India should be primarily and solely 
maintained for internal defence and warding off external aggressions? 

Mr. G. M. Young: If the Honourable Member is referring to the Resolu- 
tiotJLaf the 28th March, 1921, I am afraid he is not quoting it correctly. ^ 

ofr Hari Singh Gour: Will the Honourable Member enlighten the 
House as to how far the Royal Air Force in India maintained for Imperial 
purposes is consistent with the policy set out in the Resolution unani- 
mously accepted by the House? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The Royal Air Force in India is noj^maintained for 
Imperial purposes. It is maintained for the defence of Indm. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Is the Honourable Member aware that it was 
stated in the Committee which was formed for the purpose of finding out 
what were the military requirements of the country that so far as the 
Army itf India and the Air Force as it then stood was concerned it was 
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all that was held necessary tor the purpose of maintaining the defences of 
Indift? 

Mi. O. M. Young: I think that question is sufficiently long for me to 
ask tk<f Honourable Member to put it down on paper. 

Ptblication or the Report of the Skeen Committee. 

615- ♦Sir H&ri Singh Gkrar: Will the Government be pleased to state 
when the Report of the Skeen Committee is likely to be ready for publica- 
tion? Do Government propose to publish it simultaneously both in 
England and in India? If so, when? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I refer the Honourable Member to the reply which 
I gave on the 31st January, in answer to starred questions Nos. 61 and 
149, 1 anfi afraid that I have nothing to add to that answer as yet. 

'Maximum Income-tax and Super-tax levied in India and England. 

, i 616. ♦Sir Hari Singh Gour: Will the Government be pleased to state 
the maximum income-tax and super-tax leviable in this country and in 
England and what percentage does it represent to the gross income of the 
payee in each case and to what extent has the incidence varied in the two 
countries since 1918? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: A statement containing the in- 
formation asked for is laid on the table. 


The maximum rates of Indian income-tax since 1918 have been as follows : 

1918-1919 to 1920-21 .... .12 pies in the rupee. 

1921- 22 16 „ „ „ 

Since 1922-23 .... . 18 „ „ „ 

The British income-tax rates for the same period are : 

1918-19 to 1921-22 ....... 6 shillings in the £. 

1922- 28 5 

1923- 24 and 1924-25 4#. 6rf. 

1925-26 and 1926-27 ...... 4 shillings in the £. 

2. The super-tax in India is now levied on a scale of graduated ^ates except in the 
case of companies which are charged at a flat rate of one anna per rupee. Prior to 
1920), however, the tax on all assessees including companies was levied ot graduated 
agates, and in the case of a company, firm or Hindu undivided family, was ol^kged 
*only on its undistributed income or profits. 

The rates since 1918 have been as follows : 


1918-1910 and 1919-20 : 


In respect of the first f lakh . • . 

Next*ldlft .... . 

»> f lakh •(•••.*• 

„ } lakh f. 

„ i lakh ... . 

••Over laklis 


NiQ 

1 anna in the rupee. 

H annas „ „ 

2 „ in the rupee* 

« « it 

3 it it n 
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(1) Iii respect of the first lakh of j 
rupees of taxable income — 

(a) in the case of a Hindu un- 
divided family — 

($) in respect of the first 75,000 Nil 

rupees. 

(ii) in respect of next 25,C00 1 anna in 
rupees. rupee. 

(i) in the case of an individual 
. and an unregistered firm — 

(i) in respect of the first 50,000 Nil 

rupees. 


1921-22. 


Nil 


Since 1922-23. 


Nil 


the 1 anna in the 1 anna in the 
j rupee. rupee. 


Nil 


(ii) in respect of the next 50,000 1 anna in the J 1 anna in the 


rupees. rupee. 

(2) In respect of the first 50,000 1£ 

rupees of income over 1 lakh. 

p) In respect of the next 50,000 2 

k rupees , 

(4) In respect of the next 50,000 

rupees. I 

(5) In respect of the next 60,000 ! 3 

rupees. j 

(6) In respect of the next 50,000 , 

rupees. 

(7) In respect of the next 50,000 j Remainder at the 

rupees. j rate of 3 annas 

| in the rupee. 

(8) In respect of the next 50,000 j 

rupees. I 

(9) In respect of the next 50,000 

f rupees. 

(10) Iu respect of the next 50,000 
rupees. 

Remainder • 

In the case of every Company ( \ 


rupee. 


1 anna in the 
rupee. 


1 * 

2 

2 * 

3 

3* 

4 


Remainder at the 
rate of 4 annas | 
in the rupee. i 


Nil 

1 anna iu. 
rupee. 


the 


1 an na in the 
rupee. 


2 * 

8 

3* 

4t 

4i 

5 

5 * 

6 

1 anna in the 
rupee. 



The Rritish super-tax rates for the 

same period arc : 









1918 and 1919. 

1920 to 1924. 

1925 to 1926. 




^ . T 




Per £ of 

Per £ of 

Per £ of 








iueome. 

income. 

income. 








a. d . 

a . 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Fir»fc»4?,000 

a 





Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Next 5t0 






1 0 

1 

6 

V 

V 


600 






1 6 

2 

0 

1 

0 


1,000 






2 0 

2 

6 

1 

6 


1,0(»0 






2 6 

8 

0 

2 

3 


1,000 






3 0 

3 

6 

3 

0 


1,000 






8 6 

4 

0 

3 

6 


1,000 






3 6 

4 

6 


6 


1,000 






4 0 

5 

0 

4 

0 


1,000 






4 0 

5 

0 

4 

0 


6,000 






4 6 

5 

0 

4 

6 

V 

5,000 




• 


4 6 

5 

0 

6 

0 


10.000 






4 6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

Remainder^ 




• 


4 6 

6 

0 

6 

0 
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The percentage of the tax to the gross income is given below . In the cose of super -tax % the 
percentages vary with rsjerence to the income. Three examples have been worled out. 

Indian Income-Tax. 


Year. 

Maximum rate 
of income- 
tax per rupee. 

Percentage 

gross income. 

1918-19 to 1920-21 

. 

. 

. 

. 

12 pies. 

6-25 

1021-22 .... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

16 „ 

8-33 

Since 1922-23 

• 

* 

• 

• 

18 „ 

9-37 


British Income-Tax. 


Year. 




Per £ of income. 

Percentage 

to 

gross income. 

1918-19 to 1921-22 

, 

. 

. 

6 shillings 

30*00 

1922-23 

. 


. 

5 

25-00 

1923-24 and 1924-25 . 

. 



4*. 6 d. 

2250 

1926-26 and 1926-27 . 


* 


j 4 shillings 

20 00 


N.B . — The above figures do not take into account the allowances and abatements given in 
•the United Kingdom on account of dependents, earned income, etc. 

Indian Svper-Tax. 

Percentages to gross income. 


; 

Year. 

Companies. 

i Individuals and 
! unregistered 

| firms. 

1 

Hindu Undivided 
Family. 

s 

-a 

H 

M 

CO 

3 

A 

CO 

<2 

i 

A 

s 

<2 

A 

A 

« 

1 

CO 

r~* 

CO 

«* 

« 

R§. 10 lakhs. 

A 

A 

£ 

1 

43 

CO 

■» 

P5 

1 

A 

s 

J 

1918-19 and 1919-20 . 

312 

14*58 

16-25 

3*12 

14 58 

16 25 

3-12 

14 58 

16*25 

1920-21 

3-12 

5 73 

593 

3*12 

14-58 

16*25 

1*56 

14-32 

1609 

1921-22 

312 

6-78 

5*93 

3*12 

17-45 

20-47 

156 

17*18 

20 81 
« 

8 luce 1922-23 

312 

5 73 

5*93 

3*12 

20"05 

2703 

1*56 

19-79 

28-8^ 
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BritUk Super-Tax. 
Percentages to gross income. 


Year. 

£7,000 

i 

i 

' £40,000 

1 

£70,000 

1918-19 and 1919-20 

* 8*75 

1 

1 19-84 

2098 

1920-21 to 1924-26 . 

1U-54 

23-65 

26 37 

l926-"4 and 1926-27 .... 

7*95 

2314 

26-08 


Envelopes for Use of Members of the Legislative Assembly. 

: 617. *Sir H&ri Singh Gour: (a) Will Government be pleased to atate 
why the envelopes for use of Members in the writing room are printed over 
with “On His Majesty's Service” v with the matter “Member, Legislative 
Assembly” printed at a corner? 

(b) What is the additional cost for printing this matter? 

(c) And why is it considered necessary when Members enjoy no privi- 
lege of franking their letters or use service stamps? 

(d) Do Government propose to discontinue this? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) and (c). The printing of the words “ On Hi& 
Majesty’s Service ” on the envelopes placed in the Members’ writing room 
is due to an error the origin of which I have not. been able to trace. The 
object of printing the words “ Member, Legislative Assembly ” on the 
envelopes is to discourage the use of these envelopes by persons who are 
not Members of the Legislative Assembly. 

(b) I am informed that the cost of 1 printing this matter depends on 
the number of envelopes struck off at any one time and that the cost, if 
1,000 are printed at one time, is one anna tor every fifty envelopes. 

(d) The envelopes inscribed “ On His Majesty^s Service ” have been 
withdrawn from the Members’ writing room. For the reasons stated above, 
it is proposed to retain the words “ Member, Legislative Assembly 99 . 

Sir H&ri Singh Gour: May I inquire whether it is not the practice in 
the House of Commons for members using official stationery in the writing 
room, that there iB no such thing as “ Member of the House of Commons ” 
inscribed on envelopes and all that the envelopes and letter heads contain 
is an embossed crest of the House of Commons? 

Mr. L. Graham: May I suggest, Sir, that this question about note 
paper in the House of Commons does not pertain to my department at all ? 

Sir H&ri Singh Gonr: May I beg to inquire whether the embossed 
stamp on. the envelopes and the note-paper containing the words Legisla- 
tive Assemblv ” is ndt sufficient to distinguish the letters and envelopes 
us©4 by Members from those used by outside people ? 

' Oraham: The embossed inscription “Legislative Assembly "• is 

oa 'the* back of the envelope. - 
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Mr. Gay* Prasad Singh: May I ask my Honourable friend Sir Han 
Singh Gour what objection he has tb the retention of the words 44 Member,. 
Legislative Assembly ”? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Saving the cost of printing, Sir. 

Inferior Quality of Stationery supplied io Members of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

618. *Sir Hari Singh Gour: (a) Are Government aware that the 
stationery supplied to Members in the writing room is much inferior to 
that supplied to the Members of the first Assembly? 

(6) If the change be made to effect economy, has it been extended to 
the other Departments of Government? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing 
the economy so effected? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The stationery now 
supplied to Members is not so good as that supplied to Members of the 
first Assembly. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) An endeavour is being made to collect the information and if it is 
readily available it will be sent to the Honourable Member. I may add 
for his information that the paper now supplied is of indigenous manufac- 
ture and is quite as serviceable as (he more expensive imported paper 
which it has replaced. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Has the superiority of the stationery 
supplied to the Members of the first Assembly anything to do with the 
fact that the members of the Swaraj Party came into the second Assembly? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have no information on 
that point. 

Annual Increments of Men in tiie 'Second Division of the Gov- 
ernment of India Secretariat. 

619. *Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy: 1 . Is it a fact that the ordinary 
maximum pay of Rs. BOO fixed for the second division men of the Gov- 
ernment of India Secretariat has been made attainable by them in 
25 years by an annual increment of Its. 8? 

2. Is it a fact that the ordinary maximum pay of Rs. 500 fixed for the 
first division staff of the Government of India Secretariat has been made 
attainable in 20 years by an annual increment of Rs. 15? 

B. Is it a fact that the ordinary maximum pay fixed for the duftries 
and record sorters in the Government of India Secretariat has been mad6 
attainable in 20 years? 

4. Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for treating the 
second division men worse than the record sorters and duftries not to 
speak of the first division men, in the matter of attainment of their maxi- 
mum in 20 years? 

5. Are Government aware that there is strong discontent amongst the 
men concerned for being treated worse than the duftries and record sorter*? 
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\ 6. Is it a fact that the men concerned petitioned to the Government' of 
India, for the redress of their grievances? 

7. Is it a fact that their prayer was rejected though backed by the 
Imperial Secretariat Association? 

8. Do Government propose to reconsider their case favourably and to 
sanction an increment of Rs. 10 a year and to make the maximum of 
Rs. 800 attainable in 20 years? If not, will they please state the reasons? 

9. Are Government aware that there is a strong feeling amongst the 
public that owing to the absence of Anglo-Indians in the second division 
the case of the second division men consisting solely of Indians is not being 
iavourably considered? 

10. Do Government propose to allay the present discontent by grant- 
ing their prayer? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (1), (2) and (8). Yes. 

(4) The fact that the maximum pay fixed for the second division is 
not, as in the case of daftaris and record keepers, attainable in 20 years 
does not in the opinion of Government constitute a hardship. 

(5) and (6). Government have received representations on the subject. 

(7), (8) and (10). Representations received from the Imperial Secre- 
tariat Association in 1923 and 1925 were rejected. A further representa- 
tion has since been received and is under consideration. 

(9). No. The facts are not as stated by the Honourable Member. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Regarding the answer to (9), will the, Gov- 
ernment be pleased to lay on the table of the House a complete list of the 
establishment for the second division to enable us to verify whether there 
are any Anglo-Indians in it? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I did not say that there 
was no Anglo-Indian. If the Honourable Member will put down his ques- 
tion, I will consider whether we can give him a statement. 


Scales op Pay op the Ministerial Establishment op the Government 
op India Secretariat and Attached Offices. 

620. •Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy: What are the scales of pay for 
the ministerial establishment of the Government of India Secretariat and of 
its attached offices? 

Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: A statement showing the 
scales, of pay of the ministerial establishment of the Government of India 
Secretariat and of its attached offices is being forwarded to the Honour- 
able Member. 


Recognition or the Impkrut. Record Department as an Attached 
Ofpice op the Government op India. 

621. -Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Boy: Was the Imperial Record Depart- 
ment ever recognised as one of the attached offices of the Government of 
India. If so, when? 
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•Mr. JL W. Bhore : There is uo rigid definition of “ attached ” and 
'* subordinate 99 offices. In recent years subordinate offices moving with 
the Government of India are generally treated as “ attached ” offices. 
The Record Office does not so move. 

Transfer of the Imperial Record Department from Calcutta 

to New Delhi. 

622. *Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy: (a) What portion of the Imperial 
Record Department has been removed to New Delhi? When will the 
entire building for the Imperial Record Department in New Delhi be ready 
for occupation and when do Government propose to transfer the whole of 
the Imperial Record Department from Calcutta to New Delhi? 

(6) Do Government propose to revise the scales of pay of this office on 
its transfer to New Delhi? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) The records from 1899 onwards have been re- 
moved to New Delhi. The record office building is for all practical purposes 
ready for occupation. A programme for the removal of the whole of the 
Grown records has been prepared and funds are being provided in the 
Budget of 1927-28 to carry out the programme. 

( ft ) Revision of the §cales of pay is not contemplated at present. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: With reference to the answer to question 622(a) 
I beg to inquire where these records are deposited in New Delhi? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: They will be deposited in the new' record office 
building. 

Revision of the Pay of the Second Division men in the 
Imperial Record Department. 

628. *Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy: Is it a fact that the existing annual 
increment of the lower division clerks of the Imperial Record Department 
is Rs. 3 only? Are Government aware that this rate of annual increment 
is hitting hard the men of the second division on their transfer from 
Calcutta to Delhi? If so, do Government propose to revise their scale of 
pay so as to bring it on the same level with the scale of pay of the other 
attached offices? Tf so, when? If not, will they be pleased to state the 
reason ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The reply to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative and to the second part in the negative. The clerical staff 
transferred has been given an immediate increase of pay ranging from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 besides other material concessions. 

Pay and Prospects of the Clerks in the Imperial Record 

Department. 

624. *Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy: (a) Is there any difference, in the 
academic qualifications fixed for the recruitment of the clerks in the Imperial 
Record Department and the Government of India Secretariat? 

(ft) Is it a fact that the duties of the Secretariat record clerks are more 
or less of a routine nature ? Is it a fact that they draw better pay and have 
better prospects than the clerks in the Imperial Record Department, and 
if so, why? 
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Mr* J. W. Bhore : (a) Recruitment to the Government of India Secre- 
tariat 1 is made by competitive tests held by the Public Services Com- 
mission (formerly the Staff Selection Board) while the men employed in 
the Imperial Record Department have not been required to undergo that: 
test. 

(b) The actual work of supplying records on requisition is done in the 
Secretariat by daftaris or sorters on much smaller pay than that given to* 
clerks. The work of the men employed on recording proceedings in the 
Secretariat is not treated as routine and their pay is higher than that of 
the clerks in the Imperial Record Department both for this reason and 
also in view of the expensiveness of Simla where they are required to work 
for a considerable portion of the year. 

Transfer of thk Office of the Senior Government Inspector of 
Railways from Madras to Ootacamund. 

625. •Mr. T. Prakasam: (#) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to an article headed “ Transfer of the office of the Senior Government 
Inspector of Railways from Madras to Ootacamund M at page 185 of the 
Indian Railway Magazine? 

( b ) Will Government be pleased to state what reasons necessitated the 
removal and whether the Local Government was consulted in the matter 
and what its opinion was ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Local Government was consulted and agreed that the head- 
quarters of the Senior Government Inspector should be at Ootacamund. 
The Senior Government Inspector spends so much time on tour in the 
cold weather that it was considered desirable that his office should be in 
one place all the year round instead of being transferred up and down with 
the Madras Government. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: May I ask, Sir, is it not the duty of this Inspector 
to look to the convenience of the traffic and also to attend' to the complaints 
of the merchants who have to send their goods by train, and whether it 
will he convenient for this Inspector to attend to his duties from the top of 
the Ootacamund Hills? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I think, Sir, the Honourable Mem- 
ber is labouring under a misapprehension ns to the nature of this officer’s 
duties. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether this officer 
is going to draw hill allowance for staying there? 

The* Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Will the Honourable Member put 
down the question? I do not know. 

Mr, T. Prakasam : May I know what the duties of this particular officer 
are? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 'The Honourable Member will find 
that information on record if he will read up the budget debates for the 
last three years. 

* Hr. T. Prakasam : Would it be very difficult to state exactly what the 
dfatfes are just now ? , 

®t§ Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I am afraid, Sir, it would be beyond* 
the limits of an answer to a question if I embarked on that task. * 



UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS: 

Purchase of Sleepers for; the South Indian Railway. 

118. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: Will Government ba- 
pleased to state: 

(a) The number of sleepers purchased for the South Indian Railway 

during the past three years? 

(b) The number of sleepers bought by the Company during the 

three years from Canada and Australia? 

(c) The number of sleepers for which tenders were accepted from 

Malabar for the above? 

(d) The prices at which the tenders for local supply and supply from 

Canada and Australia were accepted? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Information is only available for the yearl926- : 
27. It shows that in this year orders were placed for 4,07,400 broad and 
metre gauge sleepers, 2,52,500 of which were obtained from America and 
Australia, and the balance from Malabar. All the broad gauge sleepers 
were obtained from Malabar at prices varying from Rs. 8-12-0 to 
Rs. 8-14-0 per sleeper. Metre gauge sleepers were obtained from Malabar 
at rates varying from Rs. 3-10-0 to Rs. 4-0-0 per sleeper, from America at 
Rs. 3-7-9 per sleeper, and from Australia at £ 8/17/6 per ton of 50 cubic* 
feet c.i.f. Madras. 

Purchase at Cheaper Rates iv Malabar of Timber of the Quality 
supplied by Canada and Australia, 

114- Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: Will Government be 
pleased to state : 

(a) Whether foreign timber is soft and has to be creosoted to serve 

the purpose of sleepers? 

(b) Whether the timber of the quality supplied by Canada and' 

Australia can be got cheaper in Malabar than in Canada and 

Australia ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: («) Some foreign timbers are hard; others are 
soft. Some foreign timbers have to be treated with preservatives for use. 
as sleepers; others do not have to be so treated. 

( b ) Timber of the quality supplied by Canada and Australia is not, aa 

far as Government is aware, grown in Malabar. 

* 

Results of the Failure of the South Indian Railway to place 
Orders for Sleepers in Malabar. 

115. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: Has the attention of 
Government been drawn to the fact that failure on the* part of the South. 
Indian Railway Company to place its order for sleepers in Malabhr hat 
resulted in considerable unemployment to a large class of the population 
whose main occupation is timber^outting and that the timber trade 
also immensely suffered?* 

lb. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have received no representations * of 
i&hy kind to this effect. 

( 1391 ) 
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Recognition by the Different Railways op Railway Passengers' 

Associations. 

116. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: Will Government be 
^pleased to state : 

(a) Whether it is a fact that there are in existence " Railway 

Passengers Associations 99 throughout the country? 

(b) Whether such Associations are recognised by the different rail- 

ways? 

(c) Whether these Associations are consulted on matters of import- 

ance to the railway passengers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government are aware that certain Passen- 
ger Associations exist. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Any representations made by these Associations receive due consi- 
deration by Railways, but the consultative Committees for Railways are 
Hhe Local Advisory Committees. 

Fares charged per Mile for Different Classes on Different 

Railways. 

117. Kh&n Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: Will Government be 
pleased to lay on the table of this House a statement of fares charged per 
• mile for different classes on different railways ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member is referred to the 
answer given in this Assembly on the 3rd instant to question No. 94 asked 
.by Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar and to the published Time Tables and 
'Coaching Guides of Railways. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Leader of the House) : Sir, 
~with your permission I desire to make a statement as to the probable course 
-of Government business next week. 

Honourable Members are aware that the presentation of the second 
portion of the Budget will take place at 5 p.m. on Monday, the 28th Feb- 
ruary, and thereafter a motion will be made for leave to introduce the 
TPinance Bill. 

It is understood, though I have not been approached in the matter 
directly, that there is no general desire on the part of Members of this 
House to raise a debate on any motion in connection with the settlement 
effected with the Government of the Union of South Africa. That being 
*o, the time offered for this discussion was on Tuesday the 1st March, and 
in place of that discussion the adjourned discussion on the motion for a 
^Supplementary Grant in respect of Civil Aviation will be resumed; and 
* thereafter the next business to be taken will be the business remaining 
oyer from Monday the Ulst, that is to say, motions will be made to take 
‘ into consideration and if those motions are accepted by the House, to pass 
ihe Madras Salt (Amendment) Bill, the Provident Funds (Amendment) 
’"Bill and the Bill further to amend the Presidency towns and Provincial 
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Insolvency Acts. Thereafter the adjourned debate on the motion of tl^e 
Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra for the appointment of a panel' 
from which the Standing Committee to advise the Industries and Labour- 
Department is to be selected will be resumed. Wednesday the 2nd March 
is a gazetted holiday. Thursday and Friday, the 3rd and 4th March, have 
been allotted for general discussion on the second portion of the Budget. 
The House will not sit on Saturday, the 5th March. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham-- 
madan) : T beg to inquire with reference to the statement of business which 
the Honourable the Home Member has announced whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to allot a day for the transaction of non-official 
business, especially a large number of Bills which are outstanding, and 
also the adjourned debate on the Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Not next week, Sir, I will 
consider the matter and make a statement next week. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: Sir, I beg to put the following short 
notice question to the Honourable Member for Commerce. 

The Honourable Sir OharlaiS Innes: Sir, I have received no notice of 
any short notice question. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member may have given notice of 
short notice question, but has he been informed that the question has been* 
put down for to-day? 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: I gave it at half past nine. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is in a hurry. No orders have 
yet been passed on his notice, which must in due course go to the- 
President and then to the Department. He must therefore wait. 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— conid. 
Second Stage — contd. 

Expenditure from llevenue — contd. 

Demand No. 8 — Audit. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I beg to move : 

That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,70,000 be granted to the Governor General in* 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Audit V 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 4 — Working Expenses : Administration. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 12,30,00,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of Morch, 1928, in respect of ‘ Working Expenses : Administra- 
tion 
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M?« 0. 8. Banga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kurnaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): On a point of order, Sir, I have got certain motions under 
the head “ Audit” and I thought I could have moved them. 

Hr. President: The Honourable Member is too late. I take it that the 
Honourable Members Mr. Sesha Ayvangar and Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar 
* do not wish to move their motions. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar (Madura and Kuinnad cum Tinnevelly : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): I do not propose to move the motion standing 
in my name ; if permitted, I shall speak on the comprehensive motion of 
Mr. Prakasam. 

Mr. President: Mr. Prakasam. 

% Mr. M. S. 'Sesha Ayyangar (Madura and Kamnad cum Tinnevelly : 

- Non-Mijfiammadan Rural) : Sir, I move : 

“ That the Demand under the head * Working Expenses : Administration * be reduced 
by 2 crores of rupees.” 

This Demand is for Rs. 12,30,00,000 and it comprises several items 
shown under this head. The first is Agency ; starting with the -salary of 
the Agents, it deals with all those officers who come under that establish- 
ment. We have been supplied, Sir, with 14 pink books in which the de- 
tails are given with regard to the 14 different Agencies. The Agent’s 
salary is shown there, that of the Assistant Agent, of the Deputy Agent 
if apy, of the Chief Engineer and his assistants, the Chief Auditor and his 
assistants — all these are show T n in each one of these pink books. My first 
submission to this House is that the expenditure has been steadily grow- 
ing for a very long time. In 1881 the proportion was 49*37 per cent. Nine 
years later in 1889 it was 49*87 per cent. Fifteen years later, that is in 
1906, it was 46 to 48 per cent. Now, Sir, in 1925-26 we had 65*66 per 
cent., in 1926-27, 66*76 per cent., and in 1927-28, 65*59 per cent. That 
is, out of every one hundred rupees of the gross income, over Rs. 65 is 
wanted for the working expenses. I shall point out to the Honourable 
Members just now what enormous extravagance there has been under this 
head when compared to Japan. The other day when I was addressing 
Honourable Members here, there was a question put to me whether I 
•could give the mileage in Japan. Before I give you those figures of Japan 
I would like to submit to you the amounts of salaries shown in these 14 
pink books of the different railways in our country under this first item 
of Agency in this Demand. The Assam-Bengal Railway is shown in the 
books and the maximum and minimum monthly salary of each officer is 
given. I have converted it into yearly : the total minimum shown for the 
Assam-Bengal Railway is Rs. 2,55,600 and the maximum under this head 
of Agency is Rs. 4,09.800. The distance of this Assam-Bengal Railway 
is 1,049 miles. The difference between the maximum and the minimum 
is Rs. 1,54,200. Then with regard to the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, the distance is 2,083 miles. The minimum yearly salaries come 
to Rs. 2 lakhs. The maximum is Rs. 3,74,400. The difference between 
the two is Rs. 1,24,400. On the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, the distance is 
8,000 miles. The minimum is Rs. 5,83,500. (Mr. K. Ahmed : “Com- 
pany-managed ”.) Yes. The maximum is Rs. 11,23,300. The difference 
is Rs. 5,88,800. 

'IRl. M. 8. Aney (Berar Representative): May I ask the Honourable 
Member with regard to the figures read out by him as minimum and 
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^maximum salaries whether we are to understand them as indicating the 
.atari and the limit to be reached according to time-scale increment? 

Mr. President (to Mr. T. Prakasam) : The Honourable Member should 
.resume his seat if he wants to give way. 

Mr. T. Prakasam*. I did not quite understand the question of my 
Honourable friend. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: With regard to the figures shown as maximum and 
minimum, may we understand what the Honourable Member means by 
.them? 

Mr. T. Prakasam: 1 will now take the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
pmk book, page 8 to explain this. We see in column No. 5 that the 
minimum salary shown of Agents is Rs. 3,500. The maximum also 4 is 
Rs. 3,500. Coming to the next item, the minimum is Its. 1,750 and the 
maximum is Its. ‘2,150. The starting pay is the minimum and the highest 
he could reach is the maximum. These are the two maximum and mini- 
mum figures that I am now placing before Honourable Members. Then 
with regard to the Madras and Southern Mahratta ltaihvay, 3,04 L miles is 
the distance. Its. 5,05,800 is the minimum. The maximum is Rs. 8,19,800. 
The difference is Its. 3,40,000. Similarly, we have got other railways, but 
I would iii this connection give the figures with regard to the Itohilkuna 
and Kumaon Railway. There, the distance is only 571 miles. Of this 
the State Railway is 312 miles, whereas the length of the Company- 
managed portion is 259 miles. The annual minimum pay is Rs. 64,200 

is shown in column 4. The maximum is Rs. 1,84,600. If yoiT please 
take page 7 of the Rohilkund and Kumaon Raihvay, you will see that this 
is a very small distance of 571 miles, belonging to a Company, of which 
the State railway line is only 312 miles. The Agent’s salary is not shown 
in this. What is shown against his name is only Rs. 250 for his fixed 
allowance. I do not know exactly what salary is paid by the Company to 
this Agent now. So far as the Deputy Agent is concerned, his salary is 
shown heie as Rs. 1,600. For a distance of 571 miles, — the whole line, — 
of which the Government line is only 312 miles, there is also a Deputy 
Agent on Rs. 1,600, who is paid out of our funds. If you look into the 
minimum salary, Sir, on this line you will find, the Auditor of Accounts, 
Assistant Auditor, Chief Engineer, Resident Engineer, all getting below 
Rs 1,000 and some below Rs. 500, the total monthly amount coming to 
only Rs. 5,350. That is the minimum. The maximum comes to 
Ro. 15,400. This is because it is a private Company not guaranteed, and 
tbal accounts for smallness of expenditure on the part of the Company. 
If these State and guaranteed Railways had been put under the manage- 
ment of Indians and if for the high officers, Indians had been appointed — 
Indians who would be anxious to serve their country for a smaller pay — 
it vrould have been very much cheaper. I have read these figures to you 
with a view to show that it cannot be pleaded by the Government that if 
has been very essential to start with the maximum pay shown in these 
columns. They start with a minimum salary and they go up to the maxi- 
mum and I have given you both the figures and I have shown .you the 
difference between the starting salary and the maximum salary in the 
.last column which I have just now given to you. My submission to you all 
is ... . 

Mr. President: Order, order. I must insist that the Honourable 
Member should address the Chair. 
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Mr. T. Prakasam: I am very sorry, Sir, and 1 beg your pardon. My 
submission to you, Sir, is this, that if the offices of these Agents and all 
other officers hud been in the hands of Indians — Indians who would ha\e 
tjualified themselves by this time if only opportunities had been given to 
them — there would hiwe been no necessity, to be incurring this expenditure- 
year after year. It is not a matter, Sir, of one year or two years or ten years 
or twenty years even; it is a matter of 50 years, 60 years and even ihoia 
than that, that , this extravagance has been going on at this rate. This 
expenditure could have been avoided if only the Government had really 
been anxious to look after the interests of the people of this country a& 

44 trustees.” They have not done it. Commenting on the Raven Com- 
mittee’s Report there was an article in the Modern Review written by one 
vyho had served in the Railway Department for nearly 50 years and one 
who ttjuld speak with authority. These are the words written by Pandit 
Chandrika Prasad in the Modern Review in 1926: 

4< With the cheaper rates of Indian labour the cost of Indian Railways ought to* 
be very much lower, but the reverse is the case. In making a similar comparison in 
1870, the late Sir J. Danvers wrote ‘ One of the chief expenses connected with the 
working of the Railways in India is the high cost of European Agents. This cost 
still persists and no improvement can be expected' so long as the higher posts of railway 
officials are not held by Indians.’* 

In 1870, Sir J. Danvers wrote this, that one of the chief expenses connected 
with the working of the Raiiways was the high cost of European Agents. 
That was in 1870 and now it is 1927. 57 years have passed. For 57 years 
this British Government have been telling us and also the outside worli 
that they have been training us. If 57 years have not been sufficient, I 
would like to ask this Government, Sir, whether even 500 years would be 
sufficient to take us a step forward. How are things going on in Japan, a 
country that is governed by its own Government. I have taken the figures 
for 1918. The mileage in Japan was 5,931 miles; the total passengers that 
travelled in the year was 245 millions as against a total number of only 
599 millions of passengers in India with a distance of 38,579 miles. The 
salary of the Chief Commissioner in Japan, corresponding to our Chief 
Commissioner here who draws a salary of Rs. 6,000 a month, is only 
Rs. 1,020 a month. The number of passengers that are taken in trains are 
159 persons; for a single carriage in a train only 12 persons. The average 
number of trains per day per mile is 16' 1. You can measure the distance. 
Sir, now. If 16 trains are running over a distance of 5,931 miles or any 
good portion of it, what the length of the rails would be you can imagine*. 

My friend Mr. Ruthnaswamy was telling us that the Railways are welcome 
here and they have been the cause of the political advance. Whether they 
have been the cause of political advance or not, all that I can tell the 
Government is that these Railways are meant for the comfort and con- 
venience, if any, of only the higher class passengers and not of third class 
passengers who contribute the bulk of the money. Third class passengers, 
who pay the bulk of the money for this Government and for the comfort 
and convenience of all other persons, travel in trains like cattle and sheep 
with no convenience or comfort. In Japan the number of passengers for 
a train is only 159, because they have increased the number of trains run- 
ning. I have given, Sir, when I was referring to these 14 pink books and 
the railway lines that are referred to in those books, the distances also, the 
distances under the control and management of each Agent, the minim um 
salary being Rs. 2,500 per month for the Agent alone. Put it any way 
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you like, compare it any way you like; it is not a case in which the Govern- 
ment could say, Japan is a small country where only 5,900 miles of rail 
way are controlled, whereas in India over 38,000 miles are controlled.' I 
have given for that reason the fourteen different Agents, each of whom 
draw Rs. 2,500 as> against Rs. 1,020, the salary of the Chief Commissioner 
in Japan. If this Government had cared in the least to look to the pros- 
perity ol the country, they could have minimised the cost by nore than 
half under this head alone. Can it be said that in this country men could 
not have been trained asi in Japan? There the best of the men came forward 
to serve their country and to do the work for Rs. 1,020 a month. Are there 
n: people in this land who have been and are willing and anxious to get 
trained under you, and would undertake the duties? What is the salary 
which the members of the Servants of India Society have been getting in 
India? Does it mean to say that the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri 
joined that service for the pittance that was given to him? To kill patriot- 
ism and to say that you are the only superior people in this world, that you 
must come over here and control these lines for ever and that we must 
occupy only subordinate positions — that is not right. 

T go to another item, to show the nature of the extravagance in the Rail- 
way administration — ** Staff for heavy repairs’*. Here even according to 
the findings of the Raven Committee there is extravagance admittedly in 
workshops, both in regard to locomotives and wagons and carriages. They 
compared the figures of India with the figures of the United Kingdom. 
In the preface of the Raven Committee’s Report, in the very first lines, 
they have stated : 

“ The most, striking feature of the shops, in comparison with those in England, is 
their size and the strength of labour they employ, in proportion to the volume of 
work turned out. I was not altogether prepared for the marked difference that is shown 
between the English and Indian workshops. I have attempted to bring this out in the 
following table where I have shown the number. It will be seen that the number of men 
employed in the size of workshops in India is very much in excess of that in England.” 

For every single man that is employed in England, here in the loco, work- 
shops; according to the findings of the Raven Committee, 3'80 men are 
employed. Again for every single man employed in England in the wagon 
and carriage workshops, 6' 90 men are employed in India. These figures 
are given in Table 19, page 34 of the Raven Committee Report. 

Under the same Demand you will find charges of Government Super- 
vision. The cost is shown here as Rs. 12,83,000. What is the supervision? 
The supervision has resulted, according to the findings of the Raven Com- 
mittee, in wastage and leakage. Wastage and leakage. Leakage one 
could understand with reference to a boat that is 1 sailing. Leakage of iron, 
steel and all these things, that could not be ordinarily carried away by 
porters or coolies. Leakage includes thefts, misappropriations, and dis- 
honest removals, not by coolies but by people of higher grades who must 
have been in charge. What is the leakage and wastage referred to in the 
Raven Committee’s Report. The leakage and wastage have been des- 
cribed in the mildest possible terms. • The Raven Committee after having 
gone into the whole thing gave their report in this manner. They actually 
found in the yards materials worth lakhs of rupees lying there without bepg 
in their proper places, without being shown in the accounts. 
What is it that the Raven Committee should have done * in 
the matter? They should have given an exhaustive report, given 
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the names of the persons responsible for it. In one paragraph you will 
fintf in the Raven Committee’s Report that the entries that were made 
were fictitious and artificial. If artificial entries were made, if entries which 
ought not to have been made were made, if articles which ought to have 
been entered in one place had not been entered, what is the nature of the 
enquiry that has been made and the report that has been given to the 
public? The last two or three paragraphs which alone you should not 
look into we have been told. We have not looked into those pages only, 
we have tried to examine the tables, the schedule, to scan every sentence 
and find out what has been said and done by this Committee. Mr. 
Chandrika Prasad himself wrote in the Modem Review that representa- 
tions hid been made to this Committee and the Railway Board to extend 
the scope of the enquiry. They declined to do so, and now th^y have 
given a report in which they have said that there were leakages and wastage. 
It is not merely throwing away things with a view' to show that the balances 
were all right. Leakages mean and include every dishonest thing that 
was done with regard to the articles. I have, during this long period of 
my life, heard so many complaints with regard to the manner in which 
things were removed from the workshops. For my part I never knew that 
what I heard would be confirmed by the Report of this Raven Committee. 
Ordinary people cannot understand such things! unless they seek as have 
been written in this report the help of experts. Now, Sir, T would submit 
how things could be stolen from the shops in this manner. Some of the 
cases which I had heard about, are ns follow’s. An article required by a 
Loco. Superintendent or by his foreman will be made and supplied in the 
workshop, under the head of “work-order.” Its cost might be Rs. 500 
in the workshop, but the bill may be made for a nominal sum of Rs. 2 
and the balance of Rs. 488 will be shown under another head of work-order 
fbr “engine repairs.” “Engine repairs” is an item under which any 
amount could be swallowed by the engine, just as it consumes water. If an 
article is made to order, “work order” it is called, and the account is called 
‘-‘ledger account” and if a bill is issued for only two rupees, and the article 
is worth £500, the balance is generally shown under “engine repairs.” 
That is the leakage referred to in the Raven Committee's Report. T will 
read an extract from page 82 of their Report : 

** In some cases these materials have been received on capital account, * charged 
off * to the work for which they have been received lone before the commencement of 
any buildine or erecting operations and kept lying about the shops without any apparent 
check whatever. We are told that this is a recent practice adopted in ordeif to bring 
about the reduction of Stores balances, we have already made mention of. It is 
obviously ineffectual to resort to such practice, where the resulting reduction in stores 
balances is merely artificial and fictitious and we recommend that it be made a strict 
rule, that no stores should be issued to workshops unless actually required for immediate 
use. . . . We noticed in Jamalpur and Lillooah that laree stocks of ^materials within 
the workshops worth several lakhs of rupees and under the charge of the Chief 
Mechanical Engineers. Though under the Mechanical Department, the cost of these 
stores is shown in accounts as part of stores suspension (capital) ; and in order to do 
this, the accounts are maintained as they, would be if the* stores were held bv the 
Controller of Stores and not by the Chief Mechanical Engineer/* 

What, does that come to? With all these things that have come to 
'their notice the Committee could have dealt more exhaustively and over- 
hauled the whole thing and published the whole thing with a View to see 
tbfit in future at least there should be no such frauds committed How 
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many lakhs of rupees have gone out of these departments for this ‘Gov- 
ernment supervision’ .... 

Mr. President: 1 have been closely following the speech of the Honour- 
able Member and he will pardon me if I point out to him that the stage for 
the general criticism of the Railway administration is past. He must now 
direct his speech to justify his proposed cut of two crores of rupees in the 
“Working Expenses: Administration. ” 

Mr. T. Pra k asam : Yes, Sir, if I have not been keeping that in view’ in 
submitting these things, 1 should have failed in my duty. However, I 
take note of your observation and I shall try to limit the argument as far as 
possible. What 1 have been submitting all this time is not with a view r to- 
discuss any general policy, but with a view to give arguments under each 
head to which I was referring. How ever I bow to your ruling. “Govern- 
ment supervision’ ’ and the charges claimed under that head I was sub- 
mitting to the Honourable Members of this House cannot be justified at 
all. For supervision many officers have been paid on an extravagant scale 
and they do not deserve the salaries which have been paid and which are 
shown in these books, and they should bo reduced. Now, Sir, with regard 
to this Demand No. 4 I have submitted that there must be a reduction 
by two crores of rupees, and before I sit down I may submit to the Honour- 
able Members in this House that when there is so much extravagance at 
the top, and that has not been reduced, the argument that has been hurled 
at us by the Honourable the Commerce Member more than once in this 
House justifying a pay of Rs. 9 to the labourer who does all this work is a 
thing which I have not been able to understand. This money that has been 
paid in superabundance to those who have not been doing their duties, to* 
those who have been negligent, could have been w’fell paid to these poor 
men. In his closing speech, to which I had no opportunity of replying, the 
Honourable Member asked if we did not know 7 that in the Madras Presi- 
dency a Brahmin landlord pays only Rs. 5. 

Mr. President: T cannot understand how it is relevant cn this motion. 

Mr. T. Prakasam : It is relevant in this way, if you will permit me to 
say. In regard to this cut of two crores of rupees which I am submitting 
through you to this House, I am submitting that this reduction is essential 
for payment to the people to whom it has been denied. If I am controlled 
bv the Evidence Act, it is a different matter; but I am sure you will not 
apply that to mo or anybody here. This had been said on motions to which 
it had no relevancy at all. 

Mr. President: Does' the Honourable Member propose to question the 
rulings of the Chair? 

Mr. T. Prakasam: No, Sir, I would submit that the expenditure at the* 

xr top should he curtailed. With these words I commend my 

OOK * motion to the House. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir,. I have consented not to move tKe cut 
which I have tabled in order to expedite the business and I have therefore 
refunded 30 lakhs to my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes. Before 
proceeding let me assure my Honourable friends on the Government 
Benches that whatever I say I mean and whatever remarks I offer here are 
meant in all seriousness. Sir Clement Hindley yesterday said with 
reference to my remarks that I w 7 as not serious and w r hen I told him I was 

b 2 
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•quite as serious as he was he suggested I was not a public citizen. Sir, I 
was born on the floor of this country. I have been brought up on the lap 
of mother India for nearly half a century. 

Mr. President: All this has nothing to do with the motion the Honour- 
able Member is speaking on. 

Mr. O. Duraiswamy Aiyaagar: I protest against being called a citizen 
of the air in my own country. I now proceed to the point for which I say 
that these 2 crores of rupees must be reduced. This can be done in two 
ways. One is Indianisation of services and the other is standardisation. 
Sir, so far as this Indianisation is concerned when my Honourable friend 
Pandit Nilakantha Das said what Indianisation really meant that motion 
was siiiiply laughed out. Sir, I must say that Indianisation of services is 
in the best interests of economy of expenditure in this country, — not to 
speak of the political point of view. It would reduce considerably the 
'expenditure if all the services were manned by Indians. Sir, we are 
pursuing in the matter of these services a reverse process to the process 
that is followed in the matter of our trade relations with England, where 
the raw products of this country are exported and return in the shape of 
manufactured products. So far as intellect is concerned, the raw intellects 
of England are imported into this country and they go back as manufactured 
experts. 

Mr. President: Order, order. I am very sorry to interrupt the Honour- 
able Member but he must remember that this cut has been proposed in 
this year's Budget. Is it the case of the Honourable Member that em- 
ployees of the railway who are not Indians should be turned out during 
this year and that they should be replaced by Indians? 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyamgar: Yes, Sir; that is precisely my case; and 
if it is to be justified on the score that there has been an accumulation of 
appointments in this Department ajid it will take a number of years before 
they are turned out, on the very first day I said in the course of the general 
discussion on the Budget that this Assembly would be prepared to vote 5 
crores at a time in order to send them back with stipends/ and continue our 
reduced expenditure from next year onwards. Sir, we put it under general 
^expenditure. If Indians are employed I will further say that Indians should 
not claim as large salaries as European officers are claiming nowadays. 
That was the second point of my Honourable friend Pandit Nilakantha 
Das the other day. Very often my friends on this side have said that there 
is a racial distinction being observed by Indians not being paid the same 
salaries as Europeans. I was not in agreement with them in those views. 
I think the Indians must set an example and when they take a post they 
must accept a reduced salary. That would make a stronger case for us to 
drive out those gentlemen altogether. The other day my revered professor 
Dt; Macphail among all the various and vagarious statements that he 
lhade — and I am sorry as a student to have to draw a sword against my 
old professor — laid emphasis on one good principle, the principle of market 
value. I ask him to stick up for that principle and give me the figures 
of the market value of all those Honourable Members on the Government 
Benches. * If from the Indian market, without giving preference to British 
standard steel over there, we are asked to select the best men for filling all 
those places in the Railway Department as well as in other Departments, 
we are prepared to ... . 
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Mr. President: Order, order. I would be failing in my duty if I were 
not to point out to the Honourable Member that he ought to make a distinc- 
tion between the general discussion on the Bailway Budget and the parti- 
cular cut which we are now discussing. It is not right that the discussion 
on a particular out should be turned into a general discussion of policy. If 
the Honourable Member is supporting the cut of 2 crores proposed by Mr. 
Prakasam, he must come to particulars and not go on generalising. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: That is exactly what I have been doing, 
Sir. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not confining himself to 
the amendment. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: At any rate, so far as my reference is 
concerned, Sir, 1 only suggest that if all these Agents, Deputy Agents, 
Engineers, Chief Mechanical Engineers and others are replaced by Indian 
Agents, Indian Deputy Agents, Indian Directors and Engineers, half the 
cost .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will bear in mind that the 
Chair regards these general statements as hardly relevant to the particular 
question before the House. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: So far as the exact circumstances arc 
concerned taken as they are and taking it as an unavoidable evil that these 
officers must continue I proceed still to state that the expenditure can bo 
cut down by 2 crores and even more than 2 crores; but at any rate I can 
find the 2 crores. That leads me on to the question of standardisation of 
expenditure. That, Sir, must be held to be relevant. When I raised this 
question of standardisation of expenditure the Honourable Sir Charles Innea 
pleaded res judicata. He pleaded that Mr. Rama Aiyangar had raised the 
same question and Mr. Sim had decided it ; and that the matter has once 
for all been settled. He spoke as though I claim under Mr. Kama Aiyangar 
and Mr. Parsons claims under Mr. Sim. I repudiate this plea. I think an 
attempt must still be made to standardise expenditure if there is to be 
reduced cost in administration. I stick to my view that the expenditure 
on administration must bear a certain proportion to the gross earnings of 
the company. Can any commercial man ever tell us that the expenditure 
on the administration of a firm can go to any length irrespective of the 
gross* earnings of that firm? Sir, whenever questions are taken up with 
reference to the ratio of the working expenses to gross earnings, the figures 
are always based on the principle of standardisation. I take, Sir, three 
companies as an example because I know full well that even if I go to the 
figures of all the companies in it will be absolutely no matter of conse- 
quence so long as the sword of certification is hanging over our roof .h^^ 
I only take as an example 3 companies — the Eastern Bengal Railway, tjba 
South Indian Railway, the Burma Railways, These are railways which 
have nearly the same amount of route mileage; and I find. Sir, under the 
head ‘Administration' what a disparity there is between the cost of one 
administration and the cost of another administration. I ask the Honour- 
able Members on the other side , to do awav with that disparity. Jf that 
can be controlled, if that can be brought under one common level of expen- 
diture — not exactly the same arithmeticallv, but roughly at least the same- 
then we can save certainly this Rs. 230 lakhs. Sir, under ‘ Agency ’ the 
South Indian Railway spends Rs. 246,000, the Burma Railways spend 
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Rs. 240,000, whereas the Eastern Bengal Railway spends Rs. 385,000; 
under ‘Audit* the South Indian Railway spends Rs. 509,000, the Burma 
Railways Rs. 425,000 whereas the Eastern Bengal Railway spends 
Rs. 940,000. Under ‘Stores’ the South Indian Railway spends Rs. 300,000, 
the Burma Railways Rs. 170,000 and the Eastern Bengal Railway 
Rs. 564,000. Under ‘Engineering*, the figures are Rs. 12,20,000 for the 
South Indian Railway, Rs. 11,10,000 for the Burma Railways, and 
Rs. 13,90,000 for the Eastern Bengal Railway. Under ‘Loco. Department*, 
the figures are Rs. 715,000 for the South Indian Railway, Rs. 681,000 for 
Burma Railways, and Rs. 866,000 foi^ the Eastern Bengal Railway. Under 
‘Carriage afid Wagon Department’, the figures are Rs. 242,000 for IEe South 
Indian Railway, Rs. 274,000 for the Burma Railways, and Rs. 474,000 for 
the Eastern Bengal Railway. Under ‘Traffic* it is Rs. 580,000 for the South 
Indian Railway, Rs. 650,000 for the Burma Railways and Rs. 11,70,000 
for the Eastern Bengal Railway. Under ‘Medical* it is Rs. 197,000 for the 
South Indian Railway, Rs. 280,000 for the Burma Railways and Rs. 350,000 
for the Eastern Bengal Railway — and I have never yet heard that the 
Eastern Bengal Railway service men are subject to greater ailments than 
people on the South Indian Railway or the Burma Railways. Under ‘Tele- 
graph* the figures are Rs. 297,000 for the South Indian Railway, Rs. 328,000 
for the Burma Railways, and Rs. 270,000 for the Eastern Bengal Railway. 
Under ‘other expenses* — that is, expenses not included in all the details 
that I have given above and for which extra provision is made — the figures 
are Rs. 514,000 for the South Indian Railway, Rs. 548,000 for the Burma 
Railways, whereas it amounts to Rs. 15,70,000 in the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way. I want to inquire, Sir, is there any justification for this disparity 
and difference? If you will take the route mileage for these three railways, 
you will see they are about the same — 1,876 miles South Indian Railway, 
1,987 miles Burma Railways; and only 1,919 miles on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway or less than the Burma Railways. Now, if there is such a close 
resemblance or similarity in the route mileage and if there is such a vast 
and extravagant disparity in the expenditure, is it not a case for serious 
attention being paid by those who are in authority, to whom is entrusted 
the management and custody of this public money, to see that the expendi- 
ture is adjusted according to the same standard scale ? There must be some 
standard scale fixed; and it is only according to that that they must pro- 
ceed. The Inchcape Committee proceeded under certain ratios and they 
have been working out certain ratios of working expenditure the gross earn- 
ings. Were they wrong? Ts Lord Tnchcape out of date? Ts he a man 
of ancient days? Ts that report still enforced in this Government by these 
finance officers? Have they still got that report in their library or have 
they put it into some old Curiosity Shop? Sir, I ask whether there is any 
justification for any extravagance of this kind, whatever may be the varia- 
tions or points of difference between the various companies in the matter 
of the country that they serve, whether on one railway there are more 
jungles and forests than on another? The simple reason is that certain 
accumulations of officers have been made in some companies; they could 
not dispense with them and they continue; and when they go another 
somehow creeps easily in and therefore it is( that thev are unable to control 
this expenditure Tf. on the other hand, a strong hand is placed over them — 
$pd once more I sac this — if the Audit Department turns its attention to 
tjfie difference of expenditure and this difference of ratios and checks the 
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•extravagant expenditure, then and then alone the finances of this country 
will be safe. Otherwise, Sir, the tax-payer’s money will be wasted in 
every direction. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar : Sir, I shall try to explain to the House 
as to why it is that this figure of Us. 2 crores has been put down in this 
motion. It is nearly 16 to 17 per cent, of the Demand under this head 
which is Rs. 1^,80,00,000. Now, the reason for putting this figure is this: 
the Honourable Mr. Prakasam wants to cut down the working expenses 
by 16 per cent, of the existing figures. This Rs. 12 crores is a portion of 
the Bs. 65,22,00,000 asked for as the total working expenses for the 
coming year (1927-28) out of the total gross earnings of Bs. 100 crores 
and odd budgeted for the year. If iabout 20 per cent, of that is cut down, 
it reduces itself to a figure which would work out at 50 per cent, of the 
gross expenses. Strictly speaking, it will work out at 2 crores and 60 lakhs. 
Anyway, that is the reason why this figure of Bs. 2 crores has been put 
down in this motion. The reason, I would submit, for the consideration 
of the House for acceding to this motion is this : As I submitted, about 
three days back, on the general discussion of the Bailway Budget, it has 
been more or less a. convention established under long usage, that the 
working oxpenses of the Indian railway administration have always been 
taken to range from 44 to 50 per cent, of the gross earnings; and we have 
got quite recently also an instance like that — I refer the Honourable 
Members of this House to page 21 of the Explanatory Memorandum — 
paragraph 2 (ii) in connection with the Dhone-Kurnool Extension. There 
is mentioned an agreement entered into between the Government of India 
and H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government for the working of a section of 
that branch line and they have put down the working expenses at 50 per 
cent, of the gross earnings. Now, Sir, that is a recent contract entered 
into between the Government of India and the Nizam’s Government; 
and if that is so, the simple ground upon which the whole thing ought 
to rest is this; why should not the expenses of the railway administration, 
in regard to further extensions and in regard to the working expanses of 
the coming year also, be reduced to this 50 per cent.? The Government of 
India themselves have entered into a contract to prescribe their working 
expenses in connection with this railway as 50 per cent. ; and wt* are 
simply asking the Government and the Bailway administration to extend 
and adopt that principle to their own working expenses for the coming 
year 1927-28. I would further add that, in Japan, the ratio which the 
working expenses bears to the gross earnings is 46 per cent., as I am 
told- and Japan is a country in Asia which is more civilised and more 
modern in her equipments; and I cannot see any particular reason why 
our Indian Bail way administration should have a bigger ratio of working 
expenses than what obtains in Japan and what obtains in their own 
contracts with their branch railway companies. One other reason, J 
would submit, why this cut should be made is this: the other day^ 
mv friend,, the Honourable Mr. Prakasam, drew the attention of this, 
House to certain figures regarding the maximum and the minimum 
salaries which obtain in other countries where State Railways exist. 
I would submit to the House that in all countries on the Continent of 
Europe or Asia, where there are State Bailways, the maximum salaries 
paid are much lower than in India. I have got the figures here in^ the 
currencies of the respective countries and their equivalents in rupees. 
Tn Norway the House will find that the maximum salary is Rs. 16,665 
jper annum; in Sweden it is Rs. *8,750; in Denmark it is Rs. 16 , 000 ; 
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in France it is Rs. 30,000, in Belgium it is Rs. 17,600 and in Japan 
it is Rs. 12,240; whereas in India it is Rs. 72,000. So that in India 
i!t works out at nearly six times that obtaining in Japan and nearly 
two and ia halt* times that obtaining in France. I submit, Sir, that this 
is really extravagant expenditure. All this can be cut down only if 
that healthy salutary rule of 50 per cent, ratio of working expenses is 
adhered to. 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. (Sidney (Nominated : Anglo-Indians) : Sir r 
in rising to take part in this discussion, I do not do so to support the 
motion before the House. Possibly I might have supported it if it had 
been a smaller cut. 

My tone reason for joining in this discussion is to elicit certain 1 
information in connection with railway medical administration from the 
Honourable the Railway Member if he will be good enough to supply it, 
and so my remarks will be confined entirely to the medical administra- 
tion of railways in India. I have carefully gone through the various 
pink books that have been supplied to us, and 1 find that it has certainly 
supported the opinions expressed on the other side of the House so far 
as the different scales of salaries given to various Railway Agents. 

I refer to medical officers and it will be interesting to know that State 
Railways are more liberal in their Chief Medical Officers' salaries than 
are Company-managed Railways. There is one railway of which no 
mention is made about its medical administration— the North Western 
Railway. I should like to know what its medical administration costs 
this country. In this connection I hope the Government will not delay 
any longer in publishing Colonel Needham’s Report on his enquiry into 
the Railway Medical Services. Now, left* me take two of the largest 
Railways, the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. You will find that in both the Chief Medical Officer starts on 
an initial salary of Rs. 2,250 and his maximum is Rs. %500. If you 
compare this salary with that paid to Chief Medical Officers on other 
Railways, Company and State-managed, you will find that it is in some 
cases more than double. There is moreover not one Company-managed' 
Railway that gives such liberal salaries to its 'District Medical Officers 
as dfc the State-managed Railways. It will be interesting to know why 
this disparity exists, because there is only one market for recruiting 
medical men in England, indeed iall Railways recruit most of their 
medical men from England, I really cannot understand why there should 
be^uch a great disparity in the salaries paid to the Chief Medical Officers 
of the different Railways in India. In this I do not include the smaller 
Railways. It seems rather strange for a medical man, as I am, to 
stand up in this House and speak as it were against the interests of his 
colleagues, but, Sir, I am not doing it in that spirit; I tarn doing it for the 
good of India and for a standardization of wages. Let us take the 
I. M. S. It does not give different salaries to its medical officers in 
different Presidencies in India. The Surgeons General of Bombay, 
Madras and Bengal receive the same scales of pay. There might be 
some excuse for the disparity in the salaries of various Railway Agents, 
but this cannot be used in regard to medical officers whose salaries should 
be standardised at least in all State Railways. The Company Railways 
^are of course at liberty to appoint their own officers and fix their own 
scales of pay. I thinki, Sir, it would be better if we standardised the 
salaries of medical officers on the different Indian Railways, and I make^ 
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this suggestion for the consideration of the Honourable Member in 
charge. 1 refuse to accept that India cannot supply all the medical 
officers needed for the different railways, and whatever may be siaid about 
the other departments of the Railways, where skilled technical experience 
is a sine qua non , this argument cannot apply to the medical depart- 
ment, because we who are bom in this country and are of this country — 
and I claim to be a statutory native of India — have supplied I. M. S. 
Inspectors General and Surgeons General in various parts of the country, 
and if we can supply men fit to hold such highly responsible posts, I am 
quite sure we are quite able to supply all the District Medical and Chief 
Medical Officers for every Railway in India. I understand that Govern- 
ment are recruiting a larger number of Indians as medical men for the 
Railways, and I am thankful for this; I am also grateful to the Govern- 
ment for recruiting a number of Anglo-Indians. But how do the salaries 
of medical officers recruited in India compare with the wages given to 
men recruited from England? The difference is very large, and it should 
no^ be so. For instance, take the salary of a young medical officer 
recruited in England for the East Indian or the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and compare it with that given to a medical officer recruited 
in this country. It would not be comparable. I remember last year the 
Railway Board (advertised for two medical officers for State Railways, 
the salary offered was about Rs. 400 or Rs. 450. For these two appoint- 
ments I believe there were nearly 500 applicants,, many of them possessed 
much higher medical qualifications than those possessed by the average 
railway medical officer imported from England; and to think the salary 
offered was only Iis. 400 or Rs. 450. Sir, this disparity in pay is not right. 
It may be asked why do I make this statement. I make it because I 
consider that, so far as the Medical Department of the Railways is con- 
cerned — and I talk as a medical man myself — India can supply most of 
her own railway medical needs — I will not say all — and this inability 
is not the fault of the Indian colleges tand universities ; it is because these 
colleges and universities have, not been properly constituted and organised. 
There is not one Indian trained in any of the Indian Medical Colleges 
or Universities occupying the position of jChief Medical Officer on a 
single Indian Railway, State or Company. It is also interesting to note 
that every Indian and Anglo-Indian nailwav medical officer is holding a 
very unimportant appointment indeed; the plums of the appointments 
are certainly not given to them, but are all held by European imported 
medical men. There is a case, Sir, that happened quite lately. The 
case of a European District Medical Officer in one of our State Railways 
who. though he was not found fit to be its Chief Medical Officer, was 
transferred as Chief Medical Officer to another State Railway. . . . 

Mr. President: Order, order. I do not exactly understand what the 
Honourable Member is aiming at. Is he supporting the cut of 2 crorefr Y 
or opposing it? I have already pointed out that we have come to parti* ' 
culnrs from generalisation, and it is not right for Honourable Members" 
to utilise this occasion for the purpose of a general discussion of policy. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: I bow to. your ruling, Sir, but 
I had no idea that I was generalising when I protested against this 
disparity in salaries and this excessive importation of Europeans into the 
Railway Medical Services and urged the more liberal engagement of 
Indians of all classes including Anglo-Indians. 

Mr. President: Is the Honourable Member speaking in connection 
with the cut of 2 crores? 
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Ueut.-Ooionel H. A. J. Gidney: Yes. 

Mr. President : Is the Honourable Member supporting or opposing it? 

Lieut'-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: I am not supporting it; I am opposing 
•it. 

Mr. President: It appears to the Chair that the Honourable Member 
is referring to the policy underlying the appointment of certain medieal 
officers in the Railways. This is not the occasion for asking questions 
to the Honourable the Commerce Member and eliciting information on 
matters of policy in regard to particular appointments. 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: T bow to your ruling, Sir. If 
you rule me out of order, I have nothing further to say, except to state 
that 1 will not support this motion on the ground of its extravagance ; but 
had it been a smaller cut, I should certainly have gone into the lobby and 
supported it. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
miadan Rural) : Sir, I had put down a motion under this Demand to 
ffiraw attention particularly to the unsatisfactory character of the South 
Indian Railway administration, and with due deference to your ruling, 
Sir, I take strong exception to the policy of the South Indian Railway 
Company in multiplying higher appointments and in starving the lower 
services. The present position of the South Indian Railway administra- 
tion is that they are embarking upon huge capital expenditure; some- 
time ago it was found by the Public Accounts Committee as well as by 
the Auditor that there was negligence in the management of stores on 
the South Indian Railway; yet they are also piling up their higher estab- 
lishment like anything. In particular, Sir, I want to point out that 
they have provided this year for the appointment of two Deputy Agents. 
That Railway has # got on without two Deputy Agents till now . . . 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is attempting to speak on 
the merits of his own motion which is lower down in the list — can he 
really justify a cut of 2 crores by proving a case for a cut of Rs. 2 lakhs? 

• Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Yes, Sir, my arguments will justify that 
cut. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan Urban) . 
Is it not permissible to an Honourable Member to make out a case for 
remaining neutral? 

* Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : I am only trying to gather up the various 

small sums which make up the 2 crores, in particular I want to make 
chit 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member’s motion for a cut of 2 lakhs 
must stand on its own merits. He will have his opportunity later to justify 
it. This big cut of Rs. 2 crores should not be mixed with smaller cuts 
for which motions have been put down. 

Mr. R. E. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : On a point of order, Sir. Would it 
•not facilitate the discussion in this House if Honourable Members who 
*have put down a smaller cut than 2 crores under this, particular head were 
^iven an opportunity at this stage to express their opinion on the point? 
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Mr. President: They can only speak on the question raised by that 
particular cut. The question is whether a 2 crores’ cut should be made 
in this particular Demand or not. The Honourable Member is perfectly 
entitled to speak on the merits of that particular cut, but he cannot take 
up his own motion for a smaller cut and raise a debate on it. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I again submit, Sir, that the cut 
which Mr. Prakasam has put down for Rs. 2 crores includes retrench- 
ments of the character which I am now pressing on the House, namely, 
that these appointments of Deputy Agents, in particular on the South 
Indian Railway, ought not to be made and that a retrenchment ought to 
be effected. 

Mr. President: I am afraid l cannot allow the Honourable Member to 
do so on this motion. He will have his opportunity when he moves his 
motion. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. H. G. Oocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, the particular point we 
are discussing, I take it, is the question of standardisation of expenses 
over different railway systems and the Honourable- Member on the back 
bench said that he looked into the figures of three lines, the Eastern 
Bengal, the Burma and the South Indian, and ascertained that the work- 
ing expenses of the Eastern Bengal were very high in comparison to the 
other two. I find on looking up the European staff on these three lines 
that the number is greater in the case of Burma and the South Indian 
than in the case of the Eastern Bengal. On the Eastern Bengal the 
number of European Gazetted officers employed was 82 on the 1st April, 
1926, and on the Burma Railways 95 and on the South Indian Railway 
106. It would therefore appear that the Eastern Bengal Railway is 
running economically so far as European staff is concerned. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : On a point 
of order, Sir. Is the Honourable Member speaking on the cut of 2 
crores ? 

Mr. President: I am allowing the Honourable Member to proceed with 

a view to find out whether he is really in order. 

\ 

Mr. H. G. Cocke: I was talking directly on the question of standardi- 
sation of railway expenses which has been raised and I was seeking to 
point out that of the three railways which have been taken as examples, 
on the particular subject of European employees, the Eastern Bengal 
Railway had fewer Europeans than the other two lines and therefore it 
would appear that that was not the reason why the working expenses »f 
that Railway were high as compared with the other two systems. 

(Several Honourable Members then moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I have listened to this debate with 
the greatest attention and I must confess that I have not yet been able 
to discover the case which I am asked to meet. I understood that my 
Honourable friend Mr. Prakasam ’s case was that had we Indianieed 60 
years ago or 70 years ago, ajg the case may be, we should have reduced 
our expenditure upon administration and salaries. Because we did not 
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do that he now proposes that in this one year we should cut down our 
expenditure by no less a sum than Rs. 2 crores. I could have under- 
stood the Honourable Member if he had proposed a token cut in order to* 
mark his displeasure cr this House’s displeasure at the failure of the 
Railway Board in past years to go in very vigorously for a policy of 
Indianisation. But I put it to the House that it is not consonant with 
reason that the Honourable Member should ask the House to make a 
cut of Rs. 2 crores in order to induce us to go in further for Indianisation. 
The Honourable Member knows, or at any rate he ought to know, that wo 
are now Indianising much faster than it has ever been done before and 
that we 'recruit men on precisely the same scales of pay whether they 
come fcrom England or from India excepting this one point of difference. 
There is a basic pay and an overseas allowance. People recruited in India 
get the basic pay whereas people recruited in England get the basic pay 
plus the overseas allowance and if you club together the overseas allowances 
granted to all officers in the administrative part of the Indian Railways 
that sum would not come to anything like 2 crores. Therefore the point 
the Honourable Member tried to make was entirely off the mark. 

The only other matter to which I need refer is that of Mr. Duraiswamy 
Aiyangar, who, I regret to see, is not in his place. Mr. Duraiswamy 
Aivangar suggested that by standardisation we should reduce the expen- 
diture on the Indian Railways. He deliberately made the statement that 
our expenditure on administration should bear a definite proportion to our 
gross receipts. Well, Sir, if the Honourable Member had studied the 
Acworth Committee’s Report and the debates in this House during the 
past few years he would have arrived at the very obvious fact that our 
gross receipts vary enormously from one year to another in accordance 
with fluctuations of trade and the state of the harvest. Does the Honour- 
able Member seriously suggest that when, as in this year, we have to 
reduce by 4J crores our estimate of gross receipts, we should make a pro- 
portionate cut in our standing charges in administration? I think I have 
only to put the point, to the House for them to realise that there can la 
no justification whatsoever for what the Honourable Member said. 

Then, Sir, he Repeated the old suggestion that we should try to 
standardise expenditure on different railways regardless of the character 
of the country through which these railways pass. Now, Sir, that very 
suggestion was made on the floor of this House by Mr. Rama Aiyangar 
two years ago. We had a debate about it. Mr. Sim dealt with it on the 
floor of this House, but as some Honourable Members were not satisfied, 
I made an offer, I made an offer that Mr. Rama Aiyangar ’s suggestions 
should be examined by the Financial Commissioner for Railways in a 
memorandum and that that memorandum should be put before the Rail- 
way Standing Finance Committee. That promise was faithfully carried 
out and the Standing Finance Committee intimated that they did not wish 
to pursue the matter further. I must say it has been rather a disappoint- 
ment to me that Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar should again trot out this 
ancient fallacy. I do not think I need say anything more. I am quite 
certain that the House will not accept the motion for this cut. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head * Workiifg Expenses : Administration ' be 
reduced by $•. 2, 00, 00, 000.” 
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The Assembly divided: ' 


AYES— 29. 


A chary a, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 
Ayyangar, Mr. K. Y. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D; V. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
thunder, Mr. Nirmal Chunder. 
Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 
Goswami, Mr. T. C. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
Khin Maung, U. 


Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Roy, Mr. Bhabendra Chandra. 
Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

3:ngh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Tok Kyi, U. 


NOES— 53. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddm Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Bhuto, Mr. W. W. Illahibakhsh. 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Chalmers, Mr. T. A. 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford/ Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

•E jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 
W. M. P. 

Ghuznavi. Mr. A. H. 

Gidney. Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh. Mr. P. B. 

Hayman, Mr. A. M. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Bindley, Sir Clement. 

The motion was negatived . 


Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E M 
j Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 

! Nath. 

! Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haii 

I Chaudhury. J 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
j Alexander. 

! Nasir-ud-din Ahmad. Khan Bahadur. 

| Paddison, Sir George. 

| Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

I Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan Prasad 
Suhrawardv, Dr. A. 

Svkes. Mr. E F. 
j Tonkinson, Mr. H, 

j Willson, Sir Walter. 

| Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad 

I Young, Mr. G. M. 


Appointment of Deputy Ayents on the South Indian Railway. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I move: 

2,00,000 >" Dd6r the h6ad ' Workin * E *P enses: Administration ’ bo 


in order to provide for retrenchment on the South Indian Rai}™., r 
notacc m the Budget that they have made provision for the apjototmenl 
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of two Deputy Agents which is wholly unnecessary. While th%\\ have 
been going on adding to the number of higher appointments they have 
been starving the lower men on minimum wages of Rs. 20 and what not. 
The South Indian Railway is one of the unsatisfactory lines managed by 
companies which are owned by the State and I submit that the Govern- 
ment have not exercised their .proper powers of control either under the 
general powers of administration or under the contract in dealing with 
the vagaries of the South Indian Railway. I submit that that Railway 
has not been Indianising properly. It has put Indians on the lowest 
minimum starvation Tvages of Rs. 20-8-0 a month, i.e., for an educated 
man who starts subordinate service and if an Indian is recruited to the 
officer h grade he is paid the princely salary of Rs. 60 a month; he is then 
called an apprentice, and then when he is confirmed — he is confirmed on a 
very lower scale of salary, whereas a man who is recruited in England 
starts on Rs. 450 a month. I say it is a most outrageous scheme of 
recruitment and in that, way the expenses of the entire management are 
being put up on a very extravagant scale while the lower grade men are 
being starved. The management is inefficient and I therefore think that 
the working of the South Indian Railway Administration deserves to be 
immediately looked into. I also submit that there is a great deal of 
nepotism in that Railway and I want Government to look into this also. 
Government have had recently occasion to express the strongest dis- 
approval of their methods in regard to the management of timber stores. 
Under these circumstances I submit that the South Indian Railway should 
be asked to practise retrenchment in the higher grades and grant decent 
scales of living wages in respect of their lower subordinates, and to see 
that no patronage is exhibited in making appointments and that the gross 
irregularities of account and audit if not more are not repeated as they 
have been in the past. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman (Railway Board : Nominated Official) : Sir, 
Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar has dealt with the matter very briefly. I will 
give him a brief reply. I will take up first tin* statement that he made 
that some discrimination was being shown to Indian officers appointed 

in a sort of probationary capacity on the South Indian Railway and that 

they are being paid Rs. 60 a month. The facts are that these are students 
who are being helped by a stipend to enable them to obtain the degree 
of A. M. I. 0. E. (India), and if these students 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I interrupt 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: No, sit down. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, please. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not entitled to sa\ “Sit 
down ” to any other Member. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: I beg your pardon, Sir. 1 apologise to my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Rangaswami Tyengar. It was entirely due to our friendly 
relations that I spoke to him in that vein. 

These students, if they are qualified and obtain appointments in the 
officers grade, x will commence on the proper pay which is given to every 

officer who is appointed to such grade. Now, Sir, I take up the real point; 

oH which the Honburable Member has brought this motion. He says, 
9Kr, that he objects to the two appointments of Deputy Agents on the 
Soifth Indian Railway. I wish to point out to him first that provision 
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for new appointments in a budget is not necessarily an authorisation that- 
the expenditure shall be incurred by a subordinate authority. The pro- 
posals of the South Indian Railway for these two extra appointments are* 
under consideration at the present moment by the Railway Board. I 
may also say that the Railway Board are inclined to view with favour 
the addition of one appointment because of the very large programme of 
new construction and rehabilitation works that are going on on the South 
Indian Railway. My Honourable friend comes from Madras aDd I am 
sure he is very pleased with all that is being done on the South Indian 
Railway to extend the railway system there. Well, Sir, if you want to 
control the expenditure that is being incurred on a large scale or new 
construction and on new works you must have adequate supervision. 
You cannot do without it, Sir, and the Railway Board, as I say, view 
with favour the addition of one temporary officer of the rank of Deputy 
Agent to help the Agent to control this huge expenditure. The Railway 
Board, Sir, have not made up their mind about the other appointment, 
but Sir, what 1 wish to say is this, when the Railway Board have made 
up their mind as to what they are going to do in this matter, they will 
place before the Standing Finance Committee for Railways their proposals 
if they decide to create these appointments. No additional expenditure 
will be incurred in connection with these appointments until that 
memorandum has been placed before the Standing Finance Committee 
and considered by them. Now, Sir, in view of this explanation 1 would 
a sb my Honourable friend to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the bend * Working Expenses : Administration ’ be reduced^ 
by Rs. 2,00,000.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non- 
Muliainmadan Rural): I do not move ibis amendment* as the point I 
wished to raise has been dealt with already. 

Administration of the Stores Department , North Western Railway . 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: The motion standing against my 
name is for a reduction of one lakh in regard to the Stores Department 
of the North Western Railway. Tn this connection I would draw the 
attention of the House to a series of questions that were asked on the 
30tli August 1926 by my Honourable friend Mr. Neogv. These questions 
related to certain contracts that were placed by the North Western Rail- 
way with a contractor named Messrs. Diwan Chand and Sons of Lahore. 
I know neither the contractors, nor the Controller of Stores of the North 
Western Railway — I have never seen them nor met them in my life.* 
So I do not know what are the usual procedure and contract term&t 
demanded by the North Western Railway from its contractors. I am 
unfortunately more familiar with the unusual methods of the Controller 
of Stores. In reply to these questions the Honourable Member in charge 
of this department replied that the lowest suitable tender was' accepted and 
there was nothing unusual in the procedure detailed in the questions asked. 
Now. Sir, if the Member in charge of this department thought there t was- 
nothing unusual in this procedure I desire to know why did the 

u # Thai the Demand under the head * Working Expenses : Administration : * be 
reduced by Re. 1,00,000.*/ 
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Honourable Member take further action in this matter and did the action he 
took result in a 'further inquiry being made and which in turn led to the 
♦exposure of certain irregularities on the part of the Controller of Stores and 
if so what further action has he taken in this matter. I am given to 
understand that the Railway Board took some action in this matter not- 
withstanding the reply given by the Honourable Member. I speak sub- 
ject to Correction, but, I believe that a letter was written by the Railway 
Board to the Agent, North Western Railway, on the 8th October, 1926* 
calling his serious attention to financial losses due to the gross irregularities 
amounting, I understand, to a very serious offence on the part of the 
Controller of Stores in his relation with Messrs. Diwan Chand and Sons' 
tender,!. Now, Sir, I want to know what further action the Railway 
Board proposes to take in the matter against this firm of contractors whose 
names had been previously removed from the East Indian Railway. 

Sir Clement Hindley (Chief Commissioner for Railways) : May 1 ask 
-the Honourable Member a question? Would he kindly explain what cases 
he is referring to? I am afraid I did not catch the reference. 

Lieul.-Oolonel H. A. J. G-idney : I am referring to questions 
Nos. 107 to 112 asked by Mr. Neogy on the 30th August last year regard- 
ing certain contracts for castor oil, lubricating oil and cotton waste 
supplied by Diwan Chand and Sons to the North Western Railway. To 
continue, Sir, I believe — I speak subject to correction — that the Railway 
Board did take action in this matter. Sir, we have heard such a lot in this 
House about Railway scandals. We have heard about the East Indian 
Railway cotton waste scandal and I have not forgotten the admonition 
the Honourable Member tried to give me for my reference to it and my 
defence of Mr. D’Cruz. I wish to call this also a scandal, for in view 
of the questions asked and the replies given by the Honourable Member 
as also the actual facts of the case, I think this House is entitled to ask 
him what further action he proposes taking, in addition to the action I 
beliefe he has already taken — I refer to his letter of the 8th October, 1920. 

I ask this for two reasons. Firstly in the interests of proper administra- 
tion, and secondly to oppose and if necessary to expose what, as far as 
I can see, seem to be different kinds of treatment and punishments inflicted 
on officials and subordinates 1 for almost similar offences. I would not 
even suggest that this is the intention of the Honourable Member for I 
do believe, in fad I am sure, that when he answered Mr. Neogy s questions 
he was not accurately, properly or fully informed of the facts. But I do 
consider that such cases should be severely dealt with, and I hope the 
Honourable Member will be kind enough, when he replies to this, to let 
this House know what action he has taken or what further action he pro- 
poses to take, and secondly, if my information is correct, whether in his 
opinion it is right that contractors of this type should be allowed to 
exploit the railways. Sir, I move my motion. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, the Honourable Member has 
taken me entirely by surprise because he gave no notice of the particular 
contract he had in mind, and however efficient we may be in the Railway 
Bpard we do not carry in our minds the details of every contract entered 
into by everjr particular railway for oil. But I understand he is referring 
to a certain contract for castor oil entered into by the North Western 
Railway with a firm called ! Diwan Chand and Sons. I think I am correct 
in saying that in the first instance tenders were called for for this castor oil, 
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and on an examination of the tenders an order was placed with Diwan 
Chand and Sons. Later on in the year when the Eailway wanted further 
supplies, instead of calling for fresh tenders they placed a further order 
with the *6ame firm. That was the burden of the complaint and I think 
I am correct in saying that that is quite a usual procedure. T do not 
know what letter the Honourable Member refers to. I can only say that 
in view of what he has said I will look into the matter again, but I am 
afraid I cannot say more. 

Mr. President: The. question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration ' be reduced 
by Rs. 1,00,000.” 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Sir, in view of the promise given by 
the Honourable Member, 1 ask your permission to withdraw this motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Arrangements for the Hardwar-Kumbh Mela. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, 1 move: 

“ That the Demand tinder the head * Working Expenses : Administration/ be 
reduced by Rs. 1,000.” 

In view of the large amount of business that the House has still to go 
through I shall be as brief as possible. I will not deal generally with 
pilgrim traffic, which is a special branch of third class traffic. The griev- 
ances of third class passengers have frequently been placed before this- 
House. But I wish to ask on this occasion what arrangements Govern- 
ment are making in connection with the Hardwar-Kumbh Mela to be held 
in April next. 1 have no inconsiderable experience of these melas myself,, 
and although I can say that during the last 12 years an appreciable im- 
provement has taken place in the manner of handling third class traffic, 

^ p ^ there is still great room for improvement. In a debate that 

9 ls took place last year, it appeared from what fell from the- 

Honourable Member for Commerce that he was under the impression that 
wagons were not being used now to convey third class passengers. M;y 
Honourable friend, Mr. Kangaswami Iyengar contested that statement. I 
am free to admit that the use of wagons has become much more ‘nfrequent 
than it used to be in the past but they are still used. However, I would 
like to know whether any instructions have been issued to the railway 
authorities not to employ wagons for the conveyance of third class passen- 
gers. If they have been, I have nothing more to say on this point. 
But if they have not I would like to say that this is a matter that 
requires the particular consideration of Government, and that, where 
third class passengers are conveyed in wagons, it is only fair that they 
should not be charged the full third class fare. (Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar : “ No, they should not be conveyed in wagons at all.") I am 
certainly on principle against these passengers being conveyed in wagons, 
but where wagons are used, it is only fair that they should be charged 
less fare than they would be if they were conveyed in ordinary carriages. 
(Mr. N. M. Jo8hi : “ Half rates.") 

My special suggestion in this connection is that on the occasion of 
the Hardwar-Kumbh Mela, the Government should ask the Railway author- 
ities to appoint a superior officer specially to look after the third class 
passengers. The pilgrims, who flock to Hardwar, will remain in the 
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station yard for about a week — at any rate my experience of the twelve- 
yearly and six-yearly Kumbhs of 1915 and 1921 is that the passengers had 
to remain in the open for days and days in the station yard. 1 know it 
was not possible to convey ail passengers in the course of 24 hours. But 
since these passengers remain on railway premises for a number of days, 
it is only right that there ought to be a special officer charged vrith the 
responsibility of looking after them. It is not enough that you should 
have subordinate railway officials or Sub-Inspectors of Police to *-.ee that 
they are not maltreated, for it is not infrequently that complaints have 
to be made against these very officers who are supposed to protect third 
class passengers, and I hope that this suggestion will be given effect to. 
I am %ure that if the superior officers of the railways look upon the hand- 
ling of third class traffic as a matter not less in importance than any of 
the other questions dealt with {>y the railway authorities, the point of view 
of the subordinate officers will change, thus adding greatly to the con- 
venience of the large number of passengers who flock to the sacred places 
of pilgrimage periodically. ^ 

Before I sit down 1 stiould like to say a word also about overcrowding. 
During the last twelve years while 1 have seen appreciable improvements 
carried out in every direction, I am sorry to say that my own ex- 
perience does not enable me to say that there has been any improvement 
in regard to overcrowding. The Honourable the Commerce Member does 
not accept the accuracy of that statement. May I assure him in view, 
if I may say so, of the special experience that I have of mela traffic hot 
the United Provinces that I cannot honestly say that there has been any 
appreciable improvement in this direction? There is still a great deal of 
overcrowding. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: At melas? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: At melas. Of course I am speaking of 
melas. I have discussed this matter often with railway officers and asked 
them why it is not possible that coaching stock at least on various lines 
under the control of Government should be pooled on these occasions. At 
one time, that was before the East Indian Railway had come under Gov- 
ernment management, the reply given to me by an officer of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway was that it would be a very expensive business to 
take over the stock of a Company-managed Railway. 

Sir Clement Hindley: Why? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: That was the only argument that he 
used. To me that particular argument does not appeal very much. If 
you are earning a great deal through third class passenger traffic you ought 
not to make it a point to see in connection with pilgrim traffic that you 
carry every passenger at a profit. Even if you have to incur a small loss 
on special occasions, it is worth while undergoing it in view of the general 
importance of third class traffic and the large income that third class 
passengers contribute to the revenue of the railways. I do not know 
whether any action has been taken in this direction in the past or whether 
any action* of a similar nature is contemplated in connection with the 
Kumbh Mela to be held at Hardwar, but I would earnestly press this 
matter on the attention of Government, particularly as the East Indian 
Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway both are now being 
.managed *by Government. 
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Bai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Boy (Bengal Mahajan Sabha : Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, 1 am glad that my friend Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru has 
invited attention to the question of Pilgrim traffic. 1 believe I shall be 
failing in my duty if I did not give expression to my feelings regarding the 
inconveniences and privations of lower class passengers and the pilgrims. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that the question of providing better amenities 
for lower class passengers — and surely the pilgrims come under this 
•category — is a matter of paramount importance. These lower class 
passengers have been suffering in silence, because they are uncomplaining 
and poor; they are voiceless. In this connection I think I ought to invite 
the attention of the House to the report which was submitted by the 
Sanitary Commissioner to the Government of India in respect of the Pil- 
-grims Committee. The Sanitary Commissioner to the Government of 
India, on the 27th of September, 1916, submitted the following report: 

“ The Government of Inc^a can hardly he aware of the amount of ill-feeling and 
ill-will towards themselves which these two conditions, namely, (1) overcrowding of 
ordinary trains and pilgrim specials, and (2) the use of goods wagons, engender.” 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: What is the date of the report? 

Bai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy: 1916, 271 h September. Sir, as a 
matter of fact I do not really understand why wagons should at all be 
used for carrying these pilgrims, these third class passengers. In 1920 
when I appeared before the Acworth Committee 1 observed as follows : 

“ I regret, to observe that at present the Railway Board have failed to satisfy the 
requirements of the public and to inspire public confidence, and 1 am personally 
inclined to press for its discontinuance. The manner in which the Indian travelling 
public, including the womanhood of the country, are packed almost like cattle in 
ordinary trains, not to speak of pilgrim specials, consisting most often of goods wagons 
and trucks, is sufficient to warrant the helief that the Railway Board have signally 
failed to justify their existence.” 

Further, you will be pleased to find that no less a person than the 
President of the Railway Board made this observation: “ that there are 
strong reasons for believing that third class passengers like wagons for 
travelling”. An astounding revelation! Wagons for travelling! That 
was an observation which was made by no less a person than the President 
of the Railway Board. This was in 1919 or 1920, and I want to invite 
the attention 

Sir Clement Hindley: Can I ask what President of the Railway Board 
that was? 

Bai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy: I have not got all the materials before 
me. I referred to that in the memorandum which I submitted before the 
Acworth Committee. I shall be able to furnish you with the information 
later on. 

Sir dement Hindley: All I wanted to make clear was that it was not 
I who made those remarks. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Does 
the Honourable Member describe himself as President of the Bailway 
Board or as Chief Commissioner? 

Bai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Boy: I would not mention his name. It 
was in 1918, 1919 or 1920. I think I will not be justified in mentioning 
his name. That is the position. Should this treatment of third class 

o 2 
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passengers and pilgrims be tolerated? Treatment such as this — I will not 
mince matters when 1 say that it is exasperating, to say the least of it. 

My Honourable friend has referred to the festival of +he Kumbha Mela 
which will come off in March or April. It is said that the pilgrims, the 
lower class passengers, like wagons better than anything else. Just fancy 
in the killing heat of March or April these pilgrims would prefer and like- 
these wagons. 1 hope the day will come when the Members of the Bailway 
Board will try and make an experiment and find out whether they would 
prefer and like wagons tetter than their saloons. I sincerely hope that 
they will make arrangements for carrying third class passengers not in 
these wagons and trucks but in proper and better third class compart- 
ments. I am glad that in the Bailway Budget provision has been made 
for waefer supply and for better class of accommodation for lower class 
passengers, but at the same time I feel bound to draw attention to the 
fact that out of 219' 58 lakhs, the magnificent sum of 2*76 lakhs only 
have been provided for latrine and sanitary arrangements for these lower 
class passengers. Is this sufficient? I do not think it is and I do hope 
that the whole of this amount will be properly applied. 1 iiave one 
further suggestion to make, that for the convenience of lower class 
passengers, and pilgrims in particular, who will have to travel in March 
and April, I think the time has come when arrangements should be made 
for providing third class compartments with fans. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, I just wish to make a very few observations in support 
of my Honourable friend Pandit (Kunzru’s speech. I view, Sir, with the 
greatest regret the overcrowding of railway carriages for the third class 
passenger. Shipping companies are not allowed to carry in excess of their 
numbers, and I fail to see why railways should be such constant and 
serious offenders. I accept at once the difference between a long sea 
voyage and a short railway journey, but the point I wish particularly to 
urge upon the Bailway Board and upon the House is this, that third class 
fares are now so reduced that the last reductions have failed to produce 
that increase of traffic which was hoped for, and I would like to see the 
policy of the Government and of this House directed more towards the 
amelioration and improvement of the conditions of travelling of the third 
class passenger than to some further infinitesimal reduction in the rates of 
fares. I am extremely anxious to see the higher standard of living which 
we are all supposed to aim at for our iellow-men also aimed at for our 
fellow travellers. I remember very well the remarks made by our old 
friend, Colonel Stanyon, who said how happy the faces were in an over- 
crowded tiklta gari and in an overcrowded train. That may be true, fcutf 
it is not leading to a higher standard of life, and whilst I accept the 
inevitable that there must be overcrowding in the case of pilgrims when 
there is a rush, still, if the railways are compelled to put men into truck 
wagons, I do think they should get some advantage in the fares. 

Sir Olement Hfcidley: Sir, I am very much obliged to Mr. Kunzru for 
bringing this matter up and for the manner in which he has done so. It 
is a pleasure to me, Sir, to be able to . answer a speech like that of Mr. 
Kunzru because it comes from one who has a certain amount of authority 
in that he has himself experienced and seen a great deal of this pilgrim 
traffic. Before remarking on the special arrangements which , we are 
making in regard to the Kumbh Mela, I wish to make a few general 
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remarks about this very difficult subject of pilgrim traffic. We and all 
our officers regret the overcrowding at these pilgrimage times, but those 
Honourable Members who have been through these melas will, I am per- 
fectly certain, understand the difficulties we always have in controlling 
the crowds of people who come to them. You may say that difficulties 
are only made to be got over. Well we accept that and we do our best 
to get over them, but they are very serious difficulties. I was recently in 
Eastern Bengal in the neighbourhood of a place called Bogra and I was 
there when a very large local mela was taking place. I give this as a 
small instance of these difficulties. The best estimates that could be 
made, after consulting the local authorities of the number of pilgrims who 
would come to the fair was about 20,000. The place of pilgrimage was 
some distance from the line rind was fairly equidistant from three or four 
stations, the line there being curved. During the days when I was 
there some 80,000 pilgrims had to bo dealt with as against the 20,000 
estimated by all the local authorities and the local people themselves who 
could be consulted. Now, I submit, that it iB a very great practical diffi- 
culty, when you have made your arrangements for 20,000 passengers, with 
some allowance for excess, to find yourself confronted with 80,000. The 
difficulty is this. They come for two or three days beforehand but they 
all want to go away as soon as the particular occasion is over and they 
want to go away together. The difficulty is enhanced when many of them 
go to two or three other stations on the line by walking a few miles across 
country where they think they may get a train. In this case there was 
•extraordinary difficulty in getting away the very large crowds that had 
assembled at the smaller stations near by. When I passed through one 
station there was a crowd of something like two or three thousand people 
at a very small place. They were very orderly people and they were very 
happy and they were all at that time sitting down all over the platform, 
all over the railway line, and all over the goods sheds. There was a small 
force of police and a few railway officials, and I just thought to myself 
“ Now what is going to happen when the next train gets in ”, because 
when the train had just come in they all crowded up and got in in large 
numbers. When the next train came along I do not know what happened 
but I was told there were seven more special trains expected that night. 
It is obvious when a train gets to the first station where crowds are 
assembled it gets full up and I do not know what the people do at the 
next station or two or how they eventually get away. Now I am merely 
giving an illustration. I think everybody knows the difficulties; but we 
do take special measures to avoid the carriage of pilgrims in goods wagons. 
One of the officers came to me that evening when it was dark and getting 
very late and these people were all th re faced with the possibility of re- 
maining where they were all night because you cannot rush seven trains 
through at onco ; you must allow a certain interval to elapse between one 
train and another. If the number of passengers has greatly exceeded 
your anticipations and the passenger stock that you have arranged for is 
found insufficient how are you going to get them away? I said the only 
thing to do was to bring along a few goods wagons. I was told that they 
brought up some later which carried the rest of the people away. They 
went away quite joyful because they did not want to wait till the morning 
for another train. It is only on occasions like this that passengers now are 
occasionally carried in goods wagons. 

The Honourable Member from Bengal quoted from the Beport of the 
Pilgrim Commission of 1916. Well, Sir, I have only to remark that that 
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was in 1916 and this is 1927 and most Members of this House, I think r 
know that we have progressed a great deal in the direction of avoiding 
the use of goods wagons. We have had an unsolicited testimonial from 
one of our old opponents on the floor of this House who retracted a great 
deal of what he said about the Bengal and North-Western Railway in 
the past. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : I never retracted anything. 

Sir Clement Hindley: I do not. suppose he ever wii 1 , but I 
unders^>od him to say that from his observation on a recent occasion, 
a mela or something of The kind, the Bengal and North-Western Bailway 
have improved in this respect. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Yes, I said so. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: The Bengal and North-Western Railway 
is bad enough even now. 

Sir Clement Hindley: Well, Sir, the Bengal and North Western 
Railway has to meet special difficulties in that it has so far 
hhd only enough stock to meet the normal passenger traffic. 1 just 
want to mention that point, which is, I do think, not quite understood. 
If we are going to carry a very large excess of passengers suddenly at one 
period, it means one of two things : we have either to keep in reserve a 
large amount of coaching stock which is not going to pay, or we have to 
run the risk of being short. Now, on the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
way we recognised two years ago they had not sufficient passenger stock 
to meet the requirements of pilgrim traffic ; but they have improved their 
arrangements and we are pressing on them the necessity for making 
further arrangements for rolling-stock .... 

Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy: The arrangements in the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway are also very bad on the occasion of the Car festival at 
Juggernath. 

Sir Clement Hindley: The House will recognise that 1 really cannot 
go into the case of all the railways now; I am dealing with the matter 
generally at the moment . : . . 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: You have dealt with the worst railway. 

Sir Clement Hindley: I may say that in Northern India, on the State 
Railways, the North-Western Railway, the East Indian Railway, and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, we have been endeavouring during this 
last year to effect some kind of pooling of the rolling-stock which is specially 
set aside for pilgrim traffic. We took up the question last year and we 
have gone to some extent in that direction. We have ascertained what 
excess stock would be normally required for the melas which usually occur 
and we are seeing whether we can have a pool of extra coaching slock which 
can be moved from one railway to another as required. I would like to 
say there is no difficulty on broad gauge railways for arranging, as between 
these railways, for the loan of eoaching stock and no Undue charges 

I may just very briefly say what we are doing for the Kumbh Mela 
which we understand this year is to be one of exceptional importance. 
Tfie House- knows, of course, that these large melas occur at Hardwar 
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every twelve years, and this is to be an exceptionally large one. The 
matter has been very carefully studied and has been under examination 
by the East Indian Railway and the adjacent Railways for some months 
past. No time has been lost in making advance arrangements for meeting 
this exceptional rush of passengers. Meetings have been held between 
the transportation officers of the North-Western Railway and the East 
Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to consider how 
they can best make the necessary stock available. We have here to depend 
very largely on the estimate of local authorities and the people themselves; 
we expect to have something like one million passengers to deal with in 
excess of the ordinary passenger traffic. To work the time tables which 
can be to some extent laid down in advance for moving this vast number 
of people — I would just like to compare it with the moving of an army on 
one of the war fronts — moving a million people in the course of a few days 
is a very large problem indeed. To meet that, the railways estimate that 
they require fifty additional rakes of passenger coaches in order to run 
backwards and forwards and carry these people back to the places where 
1 hey came from, on a very carefully worked out time table. These fifty 
rakes, we hope, to some extent — to a large exfon* — may be found by 
taking away passenger stock from the other raih\a f >s — the three State 
railways or any other railway that can spare it. We are making very care- 
ful calculations with regard to that, and I hope it may he pi ssible to work 
the arrangements without having to resort to goods vehicles. But if 
passengers are waiting and have to be got away, I think we must reserve 
the possibility of having to use goods wagons. That is the way T am 
putting it to the East Indian Railway at present. We strongly discounten- 
ance it if it can possibly he avoided; hut if it does come at a time when' 
the choice is between leaving the passengers there and keeping them 
waiting for perhaps some considerable time and moving them awav to their 
homes, it is easy to see which course is the better one; but we shall make 
strenuous endenvoiyrs to avoid the use of goods wagons on this occasion. 

There is one other point, Sir. Mr. Kunzru suggested that we should 
appoint a special officer to look after the passengers who remain at the 
station. The arrangements locally at Hardwar are very much in the hands 
of the Local Government, but there is definite consultation and co-ordina- 
tion of our arrangements with the Local Government, and I understand 
that they are drafting/ in a very large number of special medical officers and 
medical assistants and various other officers into the surrounding area in 
order to watch over these passengers .... 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Is the Honourable Member speaking of 
the Local Government or of the Railways? 

Sir Olement Hindley: I am trying to explain that our officers are in 
close consultation with those of the Local Government, because sanitation 
and care of these pilgrims outside the railway station are the affair of the 
Local Government, and we are subordinating our working and our care of 
the passengers and our arrangements there to the plans of the Local Gov- 
ernment. At the station itself and in regard to the passenger traffic gener- 
ally, I am informed that six special experience^ railway officers have 
already been appointed to be present for the Kumbha Mela itself on the 
East Indian Railway, and I think that should meet the point raised’ by 
Mr. Kunzru. They will be definitely charged with looking after the 
passengers. 
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I would like to make one slight remark about something which Mr. 
Kunzru said. He drew rather an unfortunate distinction oetween 
the action of the railway subordinates and the railway officers, and 
I do rather resent that on behalf of the railway subordinates, because 
I d<5 think that in a case like this, where the subordinates are working 
with their officers and all in the interests of the passengers, it is a little 
unfair to draw that distinction. I think perhaps Colonel Gidney will support 
me in this. Bailway officers and railway subordinates always work together, 
and I do think it is unfair to suggest anything of that kind. They are a 
hody of men all working together as a team, and they are working at a 
iiime like this in the interests of the passengers to give them every con- 
venience and to treat them properly. I am saying this in defence of all 
railway servants who have to deal with the travelling public. I hope, 
Sir, after the explanation I have given of the arrangements we are making 
for the Kumbha Mela, a matter which I understand was specially the sub- 
ject of the Honourable Member’s amendment, he will see his way to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. M. Rathnaswamy (Nominated : Indian Christians) : May I ask, 
Sir, whether Sir Clement Hindley will consider the question of not charging 
people who are conveyed in wagons third class fares? 

Sir Olement Hindley: I am sorry, Sir, I omitted this point. It is of 
course quite impossible to do anything of that kind, because passengera 
buy their tickets in advance and wait for accommodation in the trains. 
They may or may not get accommodation in the regular passenger trains, 
and if some passengers are unfortunate enough not to be able to get accom- 
modation in the passenger coaches, it will be impossible to issue special 
tickets later on if we have to convey them in goods wagons. 

Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy : Sir, this question is covered by motion 
No. 65 which stands in the name of mv Honourable friend Mr. Joshi. . . . 

Mr. President: What is the point of order that the Honourable Member 
is raising? 

Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy: I refer to the question put by my 
friend 

Mr. President: The Chair will see to it. 

Mr. President (to Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru) : Does the Honourable 
Member wish to withdraw his motion? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Yes, Sir, I ask the leave of the House 
to withdraw my motion in view of the reply given by Sir Clement Hindley. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
"Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. President: The next amendment* stands in the name of Mr. Joshi. 
The subject-matter of that amendment has already been discussed more 
than once in this Session. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Indianisation of the 
superior service, Sir. 

Mr. President: The general question of Indianisation of service has been 
discussed. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I thought, Sir, that I could have raised a debate on 
this motion that the superior service has not been sufficiently Indianised. 

Reduction of Third Class Fares. 

(Mr. President then called on Mr. M. K. Acharya to move his amend- 
ment t No. 37.) 

Mr. M. K. Acharya (South. Arcot cum Chingleput: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I do not propose to make any very long speech. I suppose 
the amendment refers to the reduction of third class fares. 

Mr. President: There is no question of supposing. The amendment 
actually refers to that subject. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Thank you, Sir. I am aware that already some- 
thing has been done during the last few months to reduce the third class 
fares. I am particularly acquainted with the South Indian and the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways in my own province, and I am 
sorry to note that the reductions which they have made are not as large 
and adequate as might have been expected in view of the very large pro- 
fits which these two railways make. I am not of course advancing the 
argument that third class fares should be reduced beyond all proportion to 
what may be considered reasonable demands on the revenue of each rail- 
way. From the statement which was furnished to this House in reply 
to a question put by Mr. C. Duraiswamv Aiyangar on the 3rd February, 
we find that while on the East Indian Railway the reduction 
has been very considerable and the third class fares have come down to 
2A pies and 2 pies, on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway they 
are 3! pies, and 3 pies, and on the South Indian Railway 3J pies, pies, 
3.V pies, 3 pies and so on for varying distances. Sir, the South Indian 
Railway runs across a land which is not particularly or exceptionally bad 
and there is no reason why the South Indian and the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railways should not also reduce their fares considerably. One 
other point that I want to raise' is this, that there is consideration only 
with regard to long distance passengers. Most of these reductions apply 
to people who travel be\ond 300 miles. I wish to submit to you, Sir, 
that the third class passengers who travel beyond 300 miles are a very ' 
small percentage of the total number of passengers. If you are really to 
give them amenities it must be irrespective of the distance that is being 
travelled by these third class passengers — whether the distance is 50 or 
above 50 or above 300 miles. I therefore submit that it would be very 

*That the Demand, under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration * be reduced 
by Rs. 1,000 (Indianisation of superior staff.) 

fThat the Demand under the head * Working Expenses : Administration * be reduced 
by Rs. 100. (Non-reduction or inadequate reduction of third class fares on several 
Railways.) 
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much more reasonable that all third class passengers should have the bene- 
fit of the larger earnings which have accumulated to the railways during 
the past few years and that all third class passengers irrespective of the 
distance they travel should be charged smaller rates. In particular I 
want to point out that the reductions on the first and second class are 
comparatively on a much more liberal scale. As I said, 1 do not want to 
make a very long speech; the discrcpency is so obvious, and I would press 
upon the attention of the House the very great desirability of making fur- 
ther uniform reductions in the fares for third class passengers. I hope that 
in view of the very large millions of people that are really concerned in this 
matter — and I have the honour to represent only the bulk of the middle 
class people — this motion will receive the very sympathetic consideration, 
at least on this side of the House, that it deserves. 

*Mr. Amar Nath. Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Burak) : 
I propose to press — and I find that Mr. Acharya has already taken up the 
subject — that the Demand under the head “ Working Expenses: Admi- 
nistration ” be reduced by Bs. 101 .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is entitled to speak on Mr. 
Acharya ’s motion. He cannot move his own amendment. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I support the motion moved by Mr. Acharya and 
have only a very few words to say in respect of it. 

In pre-war times the rate of third class fares was such that it went to 
increase the traffic, but since 1918 there have been increases. In 1918 
there was an increase and again there was another in 1920. But for 36 
years the railway fare that was charged for third class passengers had been 
uniform and that used to pay the railways and T do not see any reason 
why the fare should not be reduced to the pre-war level. It has been 
said that the third class passenger fare has been reduced to a large extent. 
But it has been reduced only in the case of passengers travelling long 
distances, that is, more than 800 miles. I beg to state that third class 
passengers do not travel long distances and the average distance travelled 
by them is about 60 miles. That being so, it does not really benefit the 
large bulk of the third class passengers. I should like to quote one passage 
from Lord Mayo’s utterances so long ago as 1868 in support of my proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. President: When? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: As long ago as 1868, when the railways were just 
being introduced into this country, that is, 60 years ago. He said : 

“ It is to the third class passengers that we must look to make our railways paying 
and it is not by raising fares but by cheapening tie cost of carriage and locomotion . . . 
that we must hope to develop the enormous revenue that we are now only touching 
from this source and the tendency of the* railway management in this direction should 
be checked on every possible occasion.” 

I beg to say that when the railway fares were increased there might have 
been justification, but all those causes do not exist now and we may very 
well bring down the rates to the pre-war level. As regards the sufferings 
of the third class passengers and other things I do not wish to trouble this 
House by narrating them because they have already been dealt with, as 
also the sufferings of pilgrims. I beg to submit that this is a subject 
which has often been discussed in this House and it is now high time that 
the railway authorities reduced the third class fares further. 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: 1 also rise to support this motion. In 1924, when 
the Honourable the Commerce Member made his speech he stated that 
when we separated the railway finances from the general finances we would 
get better service at reduced cost and also that through our reserve funds 
we would get a reduction of fares and the general benefit of commercial 
management. I want to ask him whether the third class passenger© 
are getting any benefit which he had promised in the year 1924- Sir, 
the separation of the finances have taken place. The Railway Board 
cannot now complain that it has not got any reserve fund- We have 
a reserve fund amounting to more than 10 crores of rupees. The rail- 
way management is said to have been commercialised. I therefore think 
that the third class passengers are justified in expecting] a reduction of 
fares, but unfortunately they have not secured practically any reduction 
in their faros- There is no doubt that on some lines the fares have been 
reduced for longer distances. T do not wish to take up the time of the 
House by stating how (lie faros have been reduced, but I can cay this 
that in the North-Western Railway the reduction has taken effect over 
50 miles, while the average lead of the travel of the third class passenger is 
only 40 miles- On the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the reduction of 
fares lias taken effect over a distance of 150 miles, the average lead is 
45 miles. On the East Indian Railway, the reduction of fares has taken 
effect for distances over 800 miles, while the average lead is 49 milts. On 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, the Bengal Nagpur Railway, and the 
Bombay, Baroda Central India Railway, .the reduction has taken place 
only over a distance of 300 miles, while the average lead in these case 3 
is 89, 49 and 33, respectively. You will thus see that for the average 
third class passenger there is absolutely no reduction. The reduction that 
has been made is a mere eye-wash and if the Railway Board had been 
honest they would not have said that they bad made any reduction be- 
cause they knew that that reduction was not going to benefit the large 
number of third class passengers. T think. Sir, the Railway Board has 
really no ground now not to reduce the third class wages. 

Sir Darcy Ltidsay (Bengal: Europeans): Wages? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Third class fares, T am sorry 1 am always think- 
ing of wages. They used to state some time ago that in reducing fares 
they were taking a great risk, but as they now have got a reserve fund 
of 10 crores of rupees, there is absolutely no risk now left. Secondly, 
they used to say that they had no sufficient coaching stock. I hope 
the Railway Board does not now say that, because we shall ask them 
what they have done with our 150 crores of rupees. They used to say 
that the cost, of services has gone up but only last year I saw that the 
freight charges on coal have been reduced, but if the cost of services has 
gone down for the carriage of coal, I supposes Sir, that the cost of ser- 
vices has also gone down for the carriage of human beings. The old 
excuses given by the Railway Board do not exist now- The effect of 
their persistence in the policy of charging high fares is not even bene- 
ficial to the Railway Board from the financial point of view- Ordinarily 
there used to be in the pre-war years an increase of third class passengers 
by about 25 millions. I do not remember the exact figure- That in- 
crease is not now kept up although the rates have been reduced. It is 
quite clear that if a commercial undertaking is to be run on commemal 
lines the fares must be reduced if you want to attract traffic. In any under- 
taking like this, where large capital is sunk in the construction of lines 
ai)d stations, the more traffic you attract the better results you will get 
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from the point of view of commercial management* Then, Sir, if you 

• consider the service which is given to third class passengers you will find 
that reduction is absolutely necessary. Sir. I do not wish to tire the 
House with many figures hut 1 propose to ghe only a few figures to show 
what service third class passengers get for the fares which they have 
to pay* Sir, the Railway Hoard have at present 33,495 first class seats. 
These first class seats are used by 1,122,900 first class passengers in a 
year. That gives on an average 34 persons using one first class seat in 
a year* Now I do not want to give the figures for the other classes, 
though I have them with me. 

Th^ Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Is the Honourable Member speak- 
ing on this motion or his later motion “facilities for third class passen- 
gers^ ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I am speaking of fares, and 1 want to show that 
the third class passenger does not even get what he ought to get for the 
fare he pays, and therefore the fare must he reduced. T want to show 

• that the fare should be reduced. In the case of third class passengers, 
the Railway Hoard has got 973,741 third class seats, and those seats 
have been used in a year by 504,418, 000 persons; that is, each third 

f class seat has been used by 580 persons, while the first class seat is used 
by only *34 persons in a year. You will thus see that, when there is a reduc- 
tion of the first class fare by a large proportion,, the third-class fare ought 
to be reduced by a much larger proportion. This is quite clear from what 
the third class passengers give you- As regards the earnings I also wish 
to give only a few figures* The 33,495 first class seats bring in on an 
average per seat Rs- 351 each in a year. Of course the first class seat 
is a costly seat. But each third class seat also brings to Government 

Rs. 340 in a year. Now, Sir, the first class seat ought to pay at least 

eight times as much as the third class seat; but actually the first class 
seat brings in only Rs. 351 ns compared with the Rs- 340 which a third 

class seat brings in. That is to say the third class is paying as much as 

the first class passenger* Now, Sir, what more proof do you want and 
what more justification do you want for a reduction of the third class 
fare? Sir, it is highly unjust that a third class passenger should pay for 
his seat as much as a first class passenger pays for his. But that is 
what the figures show- The first class passenger gets ten times more 
comfort than the third class passenger for practically the same amount. 
Is it right that the Government of India should trekt different classes of 
people in this differential manner? Sir, the treatment which is meted 
out to third class passengers is therefore highly unjust. T hope, Sir, that 
the Government of India for the sake of justice at least will not treat tlieir 
best customers in a bad manner. T have heard so much that the railways 
are commercial concern. Tf the railways are a commercial concern, 1 
hope they will not treat their host customers in this shabby manner. I 
hope, Sir, the fares will be reduced. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Sir, however desirable it may be to reduce the 
"fares of the third class passengers, I have not heard any views put for- 
ward as to where the money is to come from* My Honourable friend, 
;Mr« Joshi, has favoured the House with a lon^ list of figures which are 
’very illuminating but after lunch a little difficult to follow. Sir,, during 
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the past few days there has been a very strong demand made for in- 
crease m the pay of members of the subordinate service on the railways. 
The Honourable Member in charge, Sir Charles Innes, I think told the 
House the number of crores of rupees this demanded increase in pay will 
require. We have also had an appeal from my Honourable friend, Pandit 
lUinzru, for a reduction in certain freights. Now I again ask where is 
all this money to come from? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Eunzru: May I explain, Sir, that I never asked 
for any reduction in freights. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I thought he asked for certain reductions for the 
sake of industries. Then my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, has referred 
to the reserve of 10 crores- I feel, Sir, that those ten crores would be 
all eaten up and there would be no possibility of having any reserve at 
all- On these grounds, Sir 1 cannot ^iive my support to the motion. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji (Bombay Central Division : Non-M-uham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, the Honourable gentleman who has just sat. down in- 
quired as to where the money is to come from to pay for the reduction in 
third class fares and for providing amenities to the third class travelling 
public. I am rather surprised, Sir, that even after lunch it should be 
impossible for the Honourable Member to find out that the easiest means 
of getting more money would be to Indian ize the superior staff of railways 
and from the amounts you save thereby, to provide the amenities required 
and make the reductions suggested. Sir, if I began to speak on the 
question of Indianization, I am sure, Sir, that you would rule me out 
of order. Now that the question of Indianization has been permitted to 
be raised, I would just refer to one phase of Indianization if you will 
permit me. . • • 

Mr. President: L am afraid 1 cannot permit the Honourable Member to 
refer to the question of In di animation. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: I will show you, Sir, how it would be 
possible for the Government of India to reduce the fares and to provide the 
amenities .... 

Mr. President: There is no question of amenities here. The only ques- 
tion now is the reduction of third class fares. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Thank you, Sir. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I am afraid it is the effect again of the lunch. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: So far as the question of fares alone is. 
concerned, I think the figures given by the Honourable Mr. Joshi 
* PM ’ point out that it is quite an easy matter if the Government will 
take up the subject properly, because once fares are reduced, I am sure the 
Government Benches, which are very fond of quoting economic laws, will 
find that with the reduction of fares more people will travel, more money 
will come in, and thus there will be no deficit even if the present high 
superior salaries are maintained. Sir, with these words, I beg to support 
the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I think that the Honourable 
Member who has just spoken,, who suggested that the Government 
should take up this question in earnest, will be well advised to mako 
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himself acquainted with the previous history of this matter. Mr. 
Joshi stated that when separation was being argued in this House one 
of the advantages which I claimed for separation was that it would 
enable us to reduce rates and fares and to improve amenities faster 
than if we remained connected with the General Budget, and Mr. Joshi 
claims that experience has shown that the advantage which I claimed 
for separation has not materialised. Sir, I join issue with Mr. Joshi at 
- once. I think that the House ought to deal fairly with the Railway 
Board 'and the Government in this matter. It was only last year that 
we put up before the Standing Finance Committee — and this is* the docu- 
ment to which I wish to draw the Honourable Mr. Haji’s attention — 
we ff.it up before the Standing Finance Committee a most complete 
analysis of our passenger traffic and our railway fares on every single 
railway in India and we made certain proposals for the reduction of 
railway fares, thiftl class as well ks other class fares. Those proposals 
were scrutinised by thfe Standing Finance Committee and they were 
accepted by the Standing Finance Committee as being a satisfactory 
stiart in the reduction of passenger fares. Not only that, Sir, but, as 
I explained to the House in my budget speech a few days ago, we have 
made further reductions of fares on the East Indian Railway, the North- 
Western Railway and on the South Indian Railway. I must confess 
that I thought that 1 would be taken to task by the House for being 
rather rash in having sanctioned those additional reductions of fares, for, 
what has happened in the first eight months of this year? In the first 
eight months of the current year in spite of the fact that we have carried 
more passengers, our receipts from passenger traffic have dropped by 
67 lakhs as compared with last yeai;, and that loss is mainly on the 
third class passengers. That shows two things. The first thing it shows 
is that you have got t'o be very cautious in these reductions of fares. 
After all, what does the Railway Board do? We are just like any other 
business firm. Some firms will sell you it may be apples or oranges. We 
sell Transport, and in selling that, transport we folk w that principle which 1 
am glad to say Mr. Rnpgaswami Iyengar laid down the other day; we 
charge according to what the traffic may be dr. But we have to remember 
that every reduction of 3 per cent, in the general level of fares means, un- 
less we have compensating increase of traffic, a loss to us of Rs. 1 crore. 
A reduction of only 3 per cent, in the general level of our fares, unless 
we get compensating increase in traffic, means a loss to us of Rs. 1 crore, 
and in the first eight months of last 1 year, as I have said, we lost not 
less thian 67 lpkhs in spite of having increased our traffic. Then, Sir, 
Mr. Joshi went on to say that it was a mere eye-wash because we had 
not reduced fares on short distance traffic. That is not quite correct. 
The South Indian Railway, which one of the Honourable Members 
opposite attacked so much, has reduced its fares on the short distance 
traffic. But Mr. Joshi went on to say that because we had not reduced 
fares on short distance traffic, our reductions were mere eye-wash. He 
went on to point out that the average travel by passengers on the North- 
Western Railway was 40 miles and that on the East Indian Railwiay 
45 miles.. If that is the average distance a passenger travels, surely it 
is obvious that a great many passengers travel a great de&l more than 
50 miles. • What I say is proved by the fact that I have just mentioned, 
namely, that in fipite of having carried additional traffic we have lost 87 
lakhs in the first eight jnonths of this year. I claim, Sir, that* we have 
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.gone as far as we prudently can at present in this matter of reduction 
•of fares. I make ifftiother claim, Sir. We have heard a great deal in the 
last few days about the extravagance of Indian Railways; we have heard 
a great deal about the inordinately high salaries paid to our officers. 
But the fact remains, and cannot be refuted, that travel on the Indian 
Railways is the cheapest travel in the world. I have the figures here 
and as I think they will prove of interest to the House I shall read 
them out: 

Pies. 

Average rate per passenger per mile in England . . . 9*22 

Do. do. United States of America 15*58 

Do. do. France . . 7*14 

Do. do. Japan . . 5*21 

Do. do. Sweden . . . 12*6 

Do. do. Norway . . 16*38 

Do. do. India . . . 3*73 

That is to say — whatever explanation you may give — taking them broad 
and large, I claim that our travel in India is che cheapest in the world. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: May I know whether the third class carriages in 
India are not as good as those in England? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: As I always travel third in 

England, and first class in India, the Honourable Member may draw 
his own conclusions. 

That docs not alter the fact that our rate of travel is the cheapest 
in the world. It is useless, I say it is wrong, for this House perpetually 
to (attack the Government and the Railway Board on this matter of the 
third class fares. I claim that in the reductions which we made last 
year we had the support of .the Committee elected by the House, namely, 
the Railway Finance Committee. I have shown that the result of those 
reductions was that we have lost 67 lakhs of rupees in the first' eight 
months of the year; nevertheless we have made a further reduction on 
three railways on third class fare^, and I may add that if the House is 
fair to me they will not' accept this motion. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration ’ b# 
reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Inconveniences suffered by the Travelling Public. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir. I beg to move: 

” That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration * be 
reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The object with which I have moved this motion is to place before 
Government some of the inconveniences to which the travelling public 
are subjected. My remarks will apply with especial reference to the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway. I shall be. very brief. 

The first point that I would like to place before the House is the 
^difficulty of third class passengers in obtaining their tickets. The book- 
ing office is not opened sufficiently early to allow all passengers to take 
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tickets. I mentioned this point in course of my budget speech last year,, 
and also made some suggestions in this connection, which I would like 
to read out/ to Government. I said: 

“ I Have two suggestions to make, one that the opening hours of booking offices should 
be notified on posters in front of third class tiooking oflices in the vernacular. That might 
help the passengers to understand when the booking offices are open, and that might 
serve as a reminder to the booking clerks to keep their offices open at proper times. 
Another suggestion of mine is that the station masters should be definitely instructed 
to see regularly that the booking offices are open at the right hours, and complaints in 
this respect should be swiftly dealt with.” 

In spite of this the booking offices for third class passengers are not 
opened t sufficiently early to allow third class passengers to take their 
tickets. The next point is overcrowding of trains, and this overcrowding 
is specially serious on the Bengal and North-Western Bailway. Other points 
are : dirty and insanitary conditions of lower class carnages ; slow running 
of trains and unnecessary stoppages at roadside stations, inadequate 
arrangements for the provision of drinking water. The next point is the 
practice of conveying passengers in goods wagons. That was the point 
to which reference was made in the course of the discussion of an earlier 
motion, and my friend Sir Clement Hindley said I had recanted from my 
former position with regard to the Bengal and North-Western Railway. I 
have done nothing of the sort. I have constantly brought this matter 
before the House for the last three years, and pointed out that the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway made a practice of conveying passenger 
traffic in goods wagons during occasions of fairs and festivals. But during 
the last Sonepur fair they discontinued the use of goods wagons for 
passengers, and I acknowledge this fact with gratitude. There are two 
other points which are not germane to the present motion, and I shall 
not refer to them. One is the non-reduction of fares raised during the 
War. and the other is the inadequate pay of the employees of the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. I hope my Honourable friend Sir Charles 
Innes will deal with these points in the course of his reply, especially 
those with regard to the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar : Sir, my points are these : 

(1) Third class passengers must be provided with through carriages 
to travel beyond a junction as first and second class passengers are. 

(2) Waiting accommodation at present consists of open sheds and is 
inadequate, unclean, unswept, exposed to rain and sun. 

(3) Fares land time-tables must! be printed and exhibited in all verna- 
cular languages. Tickets must be printed in vernaculars else there is 
scope for fraud; police and middlemen make profits. 

(4) Booking centres must be increased and booking offices must be 
opened at least an hour before the arrival of trains. 

(5) Children who are not charged at the starting station are 
charged in the course of the journey or at the destination. So far as 
I know children do not grow by years during a short railway journey. 

(6) Fruits and sweets are sold, but vendors have to pay heavy licenc- 
ing fees. The company makes a profit, but the burden is on tha- 
3 >assenger. 
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(7) Over-bridges at junctions are not lighted or sometimes not lighted 
properly. I complained in regard to this matter regarding Gudur Junc- 
tion and the authorities had not' the kindness to acknowledge my letter. 
The next time I went there, it was in the same condition. 

t 

♦Mr. Am&r Nath Dutt : Sir, previous speakers have dealt with other 
aspects of the question. I shall deal with one aspect of the question 
which has become intolerable, at least on the East Indian Railway, 
namely, the introduction of the crew system in consequence of which daily 
passengers are put to a good deal of trouble and harassment. Often they 
want to attend their offices at Calcutta after having their meals at 9 and 
running to the stations and at times they are thrown down on the plat- 
form. There was one life lost at Burdwan station, and there is immense 
harassment tb the travelling public. I shall be glad if this crew system 
is abolished. That is the one aspect of the question I wish to put 
forward. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I do not want to take up any time, but I wish 
to ask for an explanation about some figures I gave about a few minutes 
ago. I showed then that each first class seat was occupied in a year 
by 34 persons. . . . 

Mr. President: That is repetition. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: No, Sir, I am asking now from a different point 
of view. 

Mr. President: What is that other point of view. I hope the Honour- 
able Member will avoid repetition. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: The present point is overcrowding. What I want 
to show from this is that you have not got sufficient third class coaches. 
When one first' class seat is occupied by 34 persons and one third class 
seat is occupied by 540 persons, it is quite clear that the Railway Board 
has not got sufficient accommodation, or that you have more than enough 
first class coaches. One of the two things is clear. When you have one 
firs# class seat occupied by 34 persons and one third class seat occupied 
by 540 persons it is quite clear that you have got more than enough 
first class seats and Ipss than enough third class seats. This is the point 
I wanted to make and this point makes itf quite clear that the Government 
of India either spend much more money in providing first class coaches 
or does not spend sufficient money in providing third class coaches. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, this question of third class 
passengers is what I might describe as a hardy annual. It has been dis- 
cussed at every budget debate which I have attended during the last 6 
years, and I should be afraid to say how many speeches I have made on the 
subject, but each time I make a speech I am in the happy position of being 
able to say that considerable improvement has been made on previous 
years. I am sure there is no Honourable Member in this House wHo would 
deny that the position of third class passengers is ever so much better now 
than it was 6 years ago. One of the improvements we have made is that’ 
in the Administration Report of each year we devote a special chapter to 
the various things which have been done for the travelling public. fAn 
Honourably Member: “That ^ve admit. ”) And if Honourable Member* 
would only read, mark and inwardly digest that chapter we should have 


•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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lees complaints than I have just heard. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh was 
perfectly correct in saying that last year he brought up the vexed question 
of booking facilities. That is a disability with which I myself have very 
considerable sympathy. Well, I have always told the House that all these 
debates, after the budget debate all the speeches of all Honourable 
Members are examined and we do take action wherever we can on any 
suggestions made. Now that particular suggestion of Mr. Gaya Prasad 
&ingh regarding booking facilities was made the subject of a circular which 
W©. issued to all Railway Agents. We drew their attention to this parti- 
cular matter and to the suggestions made by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh and 
we are now just beginning to get in roplies on the subject. All Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh’s suggestions have been examined. 

Mr. Joshi referred to the question of third class passengers. I am not 
going to f illow out the intricacies of Mr. Joshi’s calculations regarding the 
relative seating capacity of third class passengers and first class passengers; 
but I will tell him this" fact, namely, that there is very much greater dis- 
parity between the third and first class fares in India than third and first 
class fares in any other country. In England they charge the first class 
passenger 2£ times as much as they charge the third class passenger. In 
India, on the other hand, w*e charge the first class passenger from 6 to 8 
times as much as we charge the third class passenger. That is one point 
I wish to bring to Mr. Joshi’s notice. 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: May I interrupt and ask the Honourable Member 
what he gets per seat from a first class passenger and what from a third 
class passenger? I have shown that he gets Rs. 350 for a first class seat 
and that he gets Rs. 340 on an average from a third class seat. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member is treat- 
ing the third-class passenger as a type instead of an individual. Now, 
Sir, what we have done in regard to this matter Of placing additional rolling- 
stock on the lines is as follows: 

Between the 31st March 1921 and the 31st March 1924, 1,047 
additional coaching vehicles were placed on the line. 

From then and up to 30th June 1925, 777 coaching vehicles were 
added and 1,706 were on order. 

During the year ending 31st March 1926, 555 additional coaching 
vehicles have been placed 'on the line; and during the first 
quarter ending 30th June 1926 a further 155 have been added 
and 344 are on order. 

Now most of these coaching vehicles are vehicles for third class passengers 
and our passenger statistics show for the last few years we have not had 
any very great increment in each year in the total number of our passengers. 
Qther statistics show that in the last few years we have placed on the line 
a very large number of coaching vehicles, and I claim, Sir, that in the 
Railway Board in the last five years we have made the greatest impression 
upon this evil of overcrowding, and I am quite sure that most Honourable 
Members in this House will accepjj that statement of the position. 

The only other point I wish to refer to is that brought up by M*. Amar 
Nath Dutt, about the introduction of the crew system. None of us like 
the introduction of these special methods in order to prevent fraud on the 
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fpcirt of the public ; but I think my Honourable friend knows that this matter 
ot travelling without tickets has now assumed the dimensions of a very 
.serious evil indeed. I forgot the exact figures ; but I think I am correct in 
saying that in six months of one year we detected something like one 
million passengers travelling without tickets. It is the case everywhere 
i;hat you get a certain percentage — it is the same in every country, it is by 
no means peculiar to India — you get everywhere a certain percentage of 
people who try to defraud the railway, and in order to stop that fraud we 
have had to resort to -this system ; but the Honourable Member may rest 
assured that we shall try and make the crew system as little burdensome 
to the general public as possible. I hope the House will recognise the 
efforts we have made and have been making every year during the last 
*five years to provide in every way for additional coaches for the third class 
passengers, and I hope the Honourable Member will withdraw his motion. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That the Demand under the head * Working Expenses : Administration * be re- 
duced by Rs. 100." 

The motion was negatived. 

<Over -employment of Europeans in new Posts created and Vacancies filled. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative) : Sir, the motion that I have 
■tc move is : 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration"* be re- 
duced by Rs. 100." 

The* point I wish to make out in support of it is of a very limited but im- 
portant nature. It is not the general question of Indianisation which I 
want to touch: I am going to draw the attention of the House to what 
the Railway Board has done during the last year towards redeeming what 
I consider to be the promise that has been made by the Railway Board in 
this matter. The Members of this House know that the Railway Board 
has accepted the principle that the Indianisation of the railway services 
should be something like 75 per cent, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Lee Commission; and it was also explained to us that in all 
future recruitment of superior services in India and in England this per- 
centage of 75 per cent, of Indians would be necessarily and strictly adhered 
to. That was the understanding which was given to us and from that 
point of view it is necessary to examine whether that proportion has been 
maintained in the recruitment, for the superior services in the last year by 
the Railway Board or not. I do not want to take a long time but I only 
wish to draw the attention of this House to the figures of recruitment to 
new appointments and vacancies ’filled during the last year, given in para- 
graph 82 of the Indian Railway Board s Report for 1925-26 at page 54. 
Of course I admit that there has been another corrigendum sent to us after 
the Report was supplied giving revised figures as regards this very point, 
but they do not materially affect the position given out in the original 
Report. Instead of reading the figures in the original Report, even if 
wo look at the figures of the corrigendum, we find that the number of 
appointments created during the year is 189. The number of vacancies 
which occurred during the year is 138, and the number of appointments 
abolished during the year is 10, the number of vacancies not filled is 48, 
and the net nutnber of vacancies filled during the year is 224. Out of 
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these 133 are Europeans, and the total number of Indians including statu- 
tory Indians or other classes whatever they are ; comes to 88. This means* 
that the proportion of 75 p.?; cent, is not merely not adhered to at all but, 
flagrantly departed from. 

There is another thing also in connection with this. When this ques- 
tion was brought up in July 1925 before the Central Advisory Council, 
certain papers were supplied to the members of the Advisory Council and'. 
from those papers we found that the total number of officers in the Trans- 
portation Department was 263, of whom 190 were in the superior and 73- 
in the local service, and it was expected that to make good the normal 
wastage in that staff 10*5 recruits would be eventually required each year, 
of whom 7*5 would be for the superior services and 3 for the local service. 
Then certain calculations were made which went to show that the recruit- 
ment in England would bo 2 for the superior service, and in India the 
recruitment would be 5‘5 for the superior service and four for the local 
service. Sirrllarly, figures were given for the Civil Engineering Depart- 
ment, and they also slio'v that the total number of recruits annually re- 
quired for superior and foeal service will b© 16 only, and the figures for the 
Indian and European recruits for the Superior Service given conform to 
the standard of 75 per cent, which is accepted by the Government. Simi- 
larly, for the Mechanical Engineering Department, figures are given in that 
note which says this : 

“ The total cadre of the five State Railways will it is estimated number 224 officers,, 
and the normal annual recruitment will be 9 officers. For some time dependence will 
have to be placed largely on English recruitment but eventually 7 officers will, accord- 
ing to the recommendations of the Lee Commission, be annually recruited in India. Of 
these 1*5 will be recruited annually by promotion of deserving subordinates by the- 
methods given below ” and so on. 

Now, my point is this. The total requirements to fili up the annual 
wastage in all the three branches would come to 36 only. That is what is- 
given here in this note. But if you will look at these figures in the annual 
report you will find that in the engineering service alone 98 new appoint- 
ments have been created this year and of these 98 with 33 vacancies filled. 
I believe something like 75 have gone to Europeans. Similarly in the- 
Transportation Department, there is an extraordinary rise. My objection 
to this procedure is this. If we have to work up to the 75 per cent, of 
Indianization, then the one thing the Bailway Board should immediately 
do as a matter of fact is to stop all recruitment in England. If not at least 
as the second best in all future recruitment the Board ought not to allow 
this percentage to vary at all. Unless that is done, it is impossible to 
expect Indianization in the real sense of the term within a reasonable 
length of time. If new appointments are going to be created, if Europeans 
are going to be appointed in excess of this proportion every year, then, 
there is, at least to my mind, no time that I can see in the near future 
when this 75 per cent, of Indianization in the railway service will be fully 
reached. That is one great difficulty which I feel, and that is why I have 
given this cut of Bs. 100 under this motion. 

Secondly, Sir, there is also another difficulty. Whenever there is Buch- 
an extraordinary recruitment of officers for the superior services from 
England, it will mean the building of additional staff quarters for them 
at an enormous cost. That again means an additional burden thrown upon- 
us in an unexpected manner. For these reasons, Sir, I believe in the*, 
interests. of economy as well as in the interest of the rapid progress in the- 
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Hndianization of the services itself, it is necessary that this House should 
. not take this cut in a light-hearted manner, and if my arguments commend 
.themselves to the House, I think it should mark its protest and accept m y 
. motion unless a satisfactory explanation is forthcoming from the Hcnour- 
.abie the Commerce Member. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I will just say 
'^a few words to plead the cause of Indian engineers who have suffered very 
much under the cold and callous treatment that they receive from the 
Railway Board. My friend Mr. Aney has just now pointed out that the 
- figure of 75 per cent, of Indianisation has not been reached. I am not going 
•to refer to that aspect of the question. My Honourable friend Sir Basil 
Blackett told us last year that they would take steps to Indianise the 
Railway Department up to the figure of 75 per cent, but the 
r Government do not guarantee that 75 per cent, of Indian officers will be 
taken every year. I am not referring to that aspect. I will leave it to 
: the honour of the Railway Board to take up the question of 75 per cent, 
■.of Indianisation. The Railway Board has got another department which 
is called “new construction.” We have given them 150 crores of capital 
to construct new railway lines. They are undertaking various new con- 
structions. We know that 6,000 miles of new railway are going to be con- 
structed and we find o the Railway Board does not give any chance 
to Indian engineers on the plea that Indian engineers are not properly 

• equipped with the knowledge and experience of railway engineering. For 
•surveying a railway line or in the construction of permanent ways of rail- 
way lines, Indian engineers are not given any chance and temporary posts 
are created and either British officers from the Railway Department are 
transferred to these posts or officers are recruited from England. This 
is not working to the spirit that the Indian Railways are meant for Indians 

'■and I will challenge the Honourable Sir Clement *Hindley or any other 
engineer on that side if they say tlnv.\ Indian engineers are not fir. ? ; o ma'nage 
Indian Railways. Indian railways in Indian States are managed by Indian 
Agents and Indian managers and are running most efficiently. In the 
Nizam's State Railway, where the Agent is an European, they do not 

• employ so large a number of Europeans as we have in the Government 
railways or in the company-managed railways. For that reason, Sir, 

I strongly support Mr. Aney's* motion and T commend it to the House. If 

' Government do not give a satisfactory reply that they will fulfil the spirit 
'Of the letter that, whether it is new construction or permanent or temporary 
posts, 75 per cent, of the offices shall be filled by Indians, the House ought 
to vote down this Demand. 

Lieut.-Oolanel H. A. J. Gidney: Sir, I have only a few remarks to 
make on this motion and I do so in support of it. The House realises, 
that 75 per cent, of superior railway appointments are to be given to Indians 
and 25 to Europeans. I do not believe, that in this transitional stage 
we can at once claim the 75 and 25 per cent. Tt will take time and there 
is no doubt that the Railway Board is trying its best to arrive at this pro- 
portion, but we object to the speed with which they are doing it. Sir, 

• there is one aspect, of this matter that I should like to mention and it is 
'this. It is said that for every 10 official appointments 1*5 will be recruited 
'from the subordinate grades, jf am now speaking, Sir, for the subordinate 

classes and I hope the Honourable Member will not a^ain caution me. -that 
my remarks will be read by the various Agents and might create a bad im- 
^presskm on their minds as far as mV community is concerned. Let toe 
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assure the Honourable Member I care not what the Agents think. In this 
House I do not speak for the benefit of the Agents ; I speak for the benefit 
of my people on the Railways, the upper subordinates. I want to know 
how these 1*5 appointments are to be filled up. Bailway upper subordinates- 
consisWof covenanted Europeans, domiciled Europeans and Indians, in 
which statutpry natives of India or Anglo-Indians are included— or as we 
are called in the new budget returns “ other classes ”. I desire to 
know to which percentage will promoted European subordinates be 
tacked on — the 75 percent. Indians or the 25 per cent. Europeans? This- 
is a point of some considerable importance to the Anglo-Indian subordinate. 

I respectfully ojfer it for the serious consideration of the Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes. I submit, Sir, that these 1*5 official appointments by 
promotions from the subordinate classes should be exclusively confined’ 
to the people of this country and that this percentage should not be 
reduced for us by including in it promoted Europeans who should' 
form an initial part of the original 25 per cent, of European appointments. 

I do not grudge their promotion but do n<*t let it affect this 1*5 
per cent. This percentage is small enough, and I do not think that it 
should include Europeans. By this I do not mean that they will not make 
good officials or that they should not be promoted but now that this pro- 
portion of 1*5 per cent, has been fixed it is one that we can honestly claim 
from the Government for our subordinates. Sir, T hope that the Honour- 
able Member will be good enough to give his attention to this matter 
when he replies to this motion. 

• 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I am going to speak only a few words in sup- 
port of this motion. ^ The other day we had a special supplementary 
sheet given to us as Appendix G containing a statement of the number of 
appointments created, the number of vacancies that occurred and how 
thev were filled up in 1925-26- The percentage of appointments in State- 
worked Bailways of Europeans to the number of vacancies filled during 
1925-26 is 56*1 and of Indians 48-9, or the total number of vacancies be- 
ing 107, 60 were Europeans and 47 Indians. As regards other railways 
the percentage of Europeans was 60 and statutory Indians 40. Here 
are fhese statistics which clearly show that of the large number of vacan- 
cies that occurred during 1925-26, after all those promises had been made, 
by far the lar^pst percentage went to Europeans — 56-1. as I said, in the- 
State-worked Bailways and 60 per cent- in the other railways- On some 
individual railways they seem to be particularly fond of a still higher 
European percentage- For instance, on the Bengal and North Western 
Railway the percentage was 87-7 European, and 12*8 Indian and on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway it was 81*8 European and 18*2 Indian- In Burma 
again it was 75 per cent. European and only 25 Indian- All these were 
new vacancies that occurred in 1925-26- T am aware that the number of‘ 
top vacancies that occur is always small, and one thing that struck mfl 
when reading through these statistics — I am not an expert in statistics as 
my friend, Mr. Joshi — was this. I shall just give a single instance by 
way of illustration. In 1925 I find the name of a gentleman called Mr. 
T. G. Russell who was only a Deputy Agent in December of that year on 
the Great' Indian Peninsula Railway drawing Rs. 1,850 a month, in June 
1926 he was acting as Agent drawing Rs. 3,500- I am sure that even on 
tjie Great Indian Peninsula Railway, there are many senior officers to 
htm and there must be some Indians also senior to him. I find on references 
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to records that he is a comparatively young man, only about 40 years of 
age, and that he joined service in November, 1913, so that he has. not 
put in a very long period of service in the Department. I am told also 
that the post of Agent on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway as also 
the posts of Agent on some other railways are likely to fall vacant very 
soon; I hope that these junior men will not be put in; and as these are 
State-worked Railways I hope senior men will be put in, and if possible, 
senior Indians* The Honourable the Commerce Member was good enough 
to adihit the other day that there were a number of senior Indians, both 
engineers and others — Haymans and Guptas and others on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, North-Western Railway and other Railways^ 

(At this stage an Honourable Member was seen standing in his place.)' 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must not keep standing in 
that way. jHe must be in his place. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I hope, therefore, that in filling the vacancies 
that occur the percentage of Indians will be raised and also that fcr~ 
the highest posts Indians — statutory Indians — should be preferred, as far 
as possible, if they happen to be fairly senior men. It seems to me that 
some preference should be given to Indians on the scope of the policy 
that has been recently inaugurated. W.e are not unaccustomed to the 
fact that on the Executive Councils of the Provinces as well as of the 
Government of India, Indians, even if they are not very senior in service, 
are still preferred in giving effect to this general scheme of putting* in a 
certain number of Indians on those Councils* Therefore, even after 
the Indian proportion has been fixed at 75 it is a little odd that a large 
percentage of the vacancies that occurred in 1925-26 as many as 60 per 
cent, or even 56 per cent, has gone to Europeans. I hope that that will 
be satisfactorily answered, and if it is not answered, the House should 
by its vote make it clear that it will not agree to this kind of a dispro- 
portionately larger percentage of Europeans being continued eternally in 
the railways of India. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, since Mr. Das has pointed 
out how necessary it is that I should observe the spirit of the letter of t^e 
promise I gave I think it well to remind the Honourable Member of what 
the promise was. It was a promise based on the recommendation of the 
Lee Commission to improve the facilities for training in India as rapidly as 
possible so as to provide for the recruitment of 75 per cent* of the vacancies 
in India* I only mention that because it is well to remember what 
exactly the promise was and also it leads on to a very important point. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mav I ask the Honourable Member what was the 
recommendation of the Lee Commission as regards superior services on 
railways ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That is what I have read. It 
leads on to an important point, namely, that in some of our departments 
we have not got these facilities for training, particularly in the Mecha- 
nical Engineering Department* I should also before going on further 
like to reassure Colonel Gidney who referred to the 1*5 per cent, reserved 
for promotion from the subordinate service. I may inform him that 
if a European subordinate is promoted it is taken against European recruit- 
ment And direct recruitment of the Europeans will be reduced* iPer- 
haps that satisfies the Honourable Member. It is perfectly right and 
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proper that this debate should come up because last year I gave a promise 
that in each year in the Administration Report I would give a list of the 
vacancies which actually occurred and how those vacancies were filled up, 
whether by Europeans or by Indians, in order that the House may see for 
themselves how the progress of Indianisation was going on. The trouble 
in this matter has been in the last two years that we have had a great 
deal of new construction on hand. I am informed by the Railway’ Board 
that in getting qualified engineers for that construction they advertised 
extensively in India and they took from India as many as they could get 
and for the balance they have got men from En^and ; but the Bailway 
Board got them definitely on short period contracts in order that the im- 
portation for temp6rary purposes of these men might not interefere with 
tho progressive Indianisation of the railway services* It is the temporary 
recruitment from home which has upset the propositions and I have 
here the statement of the actual recruitment of permanent men for our 
Indian railway services in the months from 1st April, 1926, to the 22nd 
February, 1927, and, if we exclude temporary appointments, I find that 
the proportion of Europeans recruited on State Bailways is 35*1 per 
cent- and the percentage of Indians is 64*9. Now, we should have more 
than attained 75 per cent., to which Honourable Members rightly attach 
bo much importance, had it not been for the difficulty of the Mechanical 
Engineering Department* We have not in India yet proper facilities for 
training mechanical engineers and therefore at present there are not many 
mechanical engineers whom wo can recruit in India. What we are doing 
in that matter is that we have taken on in the last year six apprentices, 
'*2 Anglo-Indians, 3 Hindus and one Muslim, and have appointed them, as 
apprentices in the Mechanical Engineering Department with the object of 
Sending them home at a later stage for the necessary training in England 
so that they can come out and take their place in the Mechanical Engi- 
neering Department. I think, Sir, that that shows that at any rate on 
‘State Bailways in the current year so far as permanent appointments are 
•concerned w r e are working up to the figure mentioned by the 
Honourable Member, namely, 75 per cent., and that, had it not 
been for the difficulty about mechanical engineers, we should 
have attained that, fiqure* It is perfectly true that we have recruited soi$e 
temporary men from home but these are temporary men recruited for 
particular jobs on temporary agreements* We have adopted that course 
specially in order that we may not have to interfere permanently with the 
proportions in our services. As regards the Company Bailwavs it was 
only last year that they came into the scheme and we are still engaged 
in corresponding with them- I am glad to say that some of these Com- 
pany Railways have come into our newly formed recruitment schemes. 
I do not know whether Mr* Aney has seen those schemes* They were 
published in July last in the Gazette of India , very complete schemes for 
the recruitment of all our railway services. The Assam Bengal Railway 
has agreed to come into the whole of that scheme and the other rail- 
ways we hope will take advantage of it. I do think we have shownithat we 
fere carrying out our promise, and I hope the Honourable Member will 
withdraw his motion. i 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukh&m Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum STortK 
jArcot: Non-Muhammadan* Rural) : May I ask the Honourable Member 
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for Commerce to inform this House how many men have been recruited on 
this temporary basis in the last year? < 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I think I am correct in saying it 
is 24. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration * be 
reduced by Rs. 100." 

The Assembly divided : 
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Mr. President: Amendments No. 54 of Mr. M. K. Acharya and No. 55- 
of Mr. Haji have already been disposed of. 

(Mr. President then called on Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy and Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. A. J. Gidney to move amendments Nos. 56 to 61, but they were 
absent.) 

Third and Intermediate Class Waiting Rooms for Indian Ladies at 

Moradabad- 

M&uvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration * be 
reduced by Rs. 10.” 

The cut that I propose relates to a very small matter and in fact I would 
not h^ve brought it before this Assembly if I had been able to get redress 
from the Railway Administration outside this House. I tried, Sir, to get 
this redress, but I failed. In September last I had a talk with a high 
railway official about this matter and he said that the Railway Board could 
not deal with matters like this and he advised me to see the Divisional 
Superintendent at Moradabad. Well, I saw the Divisional Superintendent 
and I had a talk with him, but I am sorry to say that I could not get the 
redress and therefore I am obliged to bring this petty matter before the 
House. This question of waiting rooms for Indian ladies may appear very 
trifling to those who are not acquainted with the life of Indian ladies. But 
to me, Sir, it is a matter of very great importance and this question has 
been agitating the minds of the people of Moradabad, my native place, to 
a very great extent. Several papers have written articles about this and’ 
several representations have been made to me to put it before this H use. 
The fact of the matter is that in 1925 it was brought to my notice that the 
ladies’ waiting room on the main platform at Moradabad was to be removed 
to a place outside the main platform near the newly built third class 
waiting hall. I asked some questions about the matter in the Assembly 
and the reply given to me was that it was not under consideration to remove 
the waiting hall from the main platform. But fo my utter surprise I And 
that after a few months the ladies’ waiting room was removed from the 
main platform to a distant place. Then, Sir, I again asked a question in 
the Assembly as to why it was that in spite of the statement made to the 
contrary this waiting room had been removed and the reply was that 
room was wanted for some other purposes. Well, this is not enotigh. We 
had formerly, Sir, one ladies’ waiting room on the main platf rm at 
Moradabad. That was used both by the ladies travelling in the intermediate' 
and third classes. As it was, the arrangements were not quite satisfactory. 
After that, the present arrangement is that the waiting hall for Indian 
ladies has been removed to a place which is at a distance from the main* 
platform and Indian ladies from this waiting hall have to cross a very long 
and troublesome bridge before they can reach the main platform of the 
station. Also, there is no separate waiting ro:'m for Indian ladies who 
travel in the intermediate class, and the House will be well aware that 
generally Indian ladies of respectable middle class families travel in the 
intermediate class and very few in the first or second class. Therefore the 
question of having a separate waiting room for Indian ladies travelling in 
the intermediate class is really very important. Now, Sir, as I just said, 
this present third class waiting room is very inconvenient, ladies have to 
pass over a long and tedious bridge and this waiting room is also too close 
to the third class men’s Waiting hall and sometimes it is very annoying* 
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for Indian ladies to be so near the men's waiting room. What I suggest 
is that there ought to be a separate waiting room for Indian ladies travelling ; 
in the intermediate class at Moradabad and I suggest that there is a room 
near the main platform which is now used by the pay clerk or goods clerk, 
or something like that. They are building a separate building 

4 PlM ’ outside the station, so I propose that when this room is vacated 
by the Paying Office it should be made available for the use of the ladies * 
travelling in the intermediate class. 

As regards the present third class ladies' waiting room, I propose that 
a passage ought to be made from this waiting room to the main platform 
just at the back of the police office on the main station and this passage- 
can be constructed by removing the sidings of the Rohilkund and Ivumaon 
Railway by a few yards only; after that this passage should be screened' 
by a wall and then it would be nearer and more convenient for the ladies 
to go from this waiting hall to the main platform, and they would also 
be saved the inconvenience of crossing the troublesome bridge. 

These are the two points which I have been obliged to bring to the 
notice of the Railway Board. I do not want to detain the House any 
more than is necessary as this is a local matter though of great importance, 
and I hope that the Railway Board will give it their serious attention. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I think the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s last remark sums up the whole case. It seems lo me that it is an 
entirely local matter and neither I nor the Railway Board nor this House 
is in a position to say whether or not a separate waiting room for Indian 
ladies who travel by intermediate class is required at Moradabad station, 
or whether the present waiting room is well situated or not. In a matter 
of this kind we must, I think, trust to our Agents who are in the best posi- 
tion to decide whether the traffic in Moradabad would justify further facili- 
ties than exist at present. 

I am glad to see that the Honourable Member has had the fullest oppor- 
tunity of representing his case to the local officers, and the only suggestion 
that I can make to him is that, speaking frankly, I am quite unable to tell 
him whether his suggestion can be carried out or not, but that he should 
bring this proposal up in the Local Advisory Council. I put it to the House • 
Iftat we cannot decide local matters of this kind in this House. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses: Administration* b*' 
reduced by Rs. 10.“ 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: Mr. Das. The question of stores purchase policy has 
already been discussed. 

Mr. B. Das: My amendment is not a question of policy. It is a l 
question of reduction of demand. 

I beg to move : 

** That the Demand under the head f Working Expenses : Administrating * 
reduced by Rs. 30,000.” 

The other day my Honourable friend 
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Mr. President: The Honourable Member is raising the question of 
stores purchase policy. That policy has been fully discussed in this House. 
It is not a question of cut on merits, but a discussion of the policy which 
I cannot allow now. 

Mr. B. Das: I will just explain. The Stores Department under this 
head has one lakh and fifty- two thousand rupees, of which one lakh is 
non-votable and fifty-two thousand votable, of which I want thirty thousand 
deducted or reduced, so that the Railway Stores Departments will buy 
their stores through the Indian Stores Department. 

President: That again is a discussion of policy. 

Mr. B. Das: All right, Sir, I will bring it up on another occasion. 

Mr. president : Do. The question is : 

* a , s ? Tn no £ excee< hng Rs. 12,30,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
\yOuncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
tioii”” ^ arc ^' -^8, in respect of * Working Expenses : Administra- 

Tho motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 5. — Working Expenses : Repairs and Maintenance and 

Operation. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I beg to /; ove : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 39,67,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the chorges which will come in course of payment during the year 
-ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of * Working Expenses : Repairs and 
Maintenance and Operation 

Repairs and Maintenance Charges of Rolling Stock • 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Sir, I move: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Repairs and Maintenance 
«nd Operation * be reduced by Rs. 50,00,000.” 

Whenever we move a substantial cut like this we are asked to specify 
under what items we propose this cut to be effected. I have indicated in 
my amendment motion that I want this saving to be effected in the iteitt 
that comes under repairs and maintenance charges of rolling stock. I 
submit that the repairs and maintenance of rolling stock is not carried on 
hy the railway administration as economically as possible and I suggest 
that, with more economical working, it would be very easy to effect a saving 
of Rs. 50 lakhs. Honourable Members will observe on page 10 of the 
Demands for Grants that the sum allotted for this purpose in the year 
1927-28 is very nearly 10 crores of rupees : 

Repairs to Locomotives ... ... 4-6 crores, 

Coaching vehicles ... ... 2*7 crores, 

Goods vehicles ... ... ’ ... 3-0 crores, 

■making altogether a sum of over 10 crores. I submit, Sir, that with more 
-economical and efficient working, it would be possible, in the year 1927-28. 
to effect a saving of at least Rs. 50 lakhs. Mv authority for making this 
-statement is the Raven Committee's Report. When I speak of the Raven 
•Committee's Report, I speak with some diffidence because when I quoted 
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the authority of this Report the other day, I incurred the wrath of the* 
great Moghul, I mean Sir Clement Hindley. Even at the risk of incurring 
his wrath again I am afraid I ought to quote another passage. Sir Clement 
Hindley called me childish for having quoted one particular passage and 
he enunciated the remarkable statexrr^it that we ought to quote the whole 
book 

Sir Clement Hindley: I should explain that I used the word childish 
generally and not in reference to Mr. Chetty. I said it would be childish 
to base the whole argument on one portion of the book and it would behove 
Members to read the whole book before they could appreciate one parti* 
cular passage. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Sir, if the passage I quoted on the 
particular occasion had fr oe read with a certain otiisr passage, it was 
Open to my Honourable Liend to point out to this House the passage along 
with which it should be read and to show its real significance, and prove 
that the inference I had drawn from *he particular passage was not a correct 
inference. Instead of doing that, >ia simply suggested it was childish to 
give one particular passage. Sir, I will quote again another passage. I 
do not propose to read the whole Report (Hear, hear) and I ?sfer in this 
particular matter to have a childish ignorance rather than the Soeratio 
wisdom which comes, I suppose, as a result of what Lord Asquith once 
called the paralysing penumbra of a second childhood. On page 52 of the 
Raven Committee’s Report the authors observe as follows: 

“ In the preceding paragraphs we have examined each of the important workshops 
in detail and recommended measures the adoption of which would enable them to deal 
with the work of maintenance and repairs economically and. expeditiously.** 

— and this is the important passage — 

“ We regret to have to <ocord that with the exception of one or two workshop* 
the work of repair and r/jaintenance of rolling stock is c.ot being carried out either 
economically or expeditiously for the reasons we have stated. That the existing work- 
shops have been able to maintain the rolling stock in safe running condition there is 
not the vestige of a doubt hut this has been accomplished at the expense of more 
time and money than is called for by the conditions that prevail on each line.** 

Sir, the word “ scandalous ” has been used so often during the Iasi 
t\vo or three days that it is not necessary for me to use that word again. 
On page 33 the Report gives the actual charges incurred on the Indian rail- 
ways under this head and compares them with the actual charges incurred 
under corresponding heads on English, South African and Australian rail- 
ways. The table is very instructive; it is very instructive of the so-called 
efficient management of the railways in India. It is shown that the aver- 
age cost per locomotive in England — the maintenance charge I mean — 
varies from £503 to £521 per locomotive, whereas in India it varies from 
£530 to £730. The average cost of maintaining a coaching vehicle in 
England varies from £71 to £80 and in India from £190 to £330. £*he 
average cost of maintaining a goods vehicle varies in England from £6 
to £10 and in India it varies from £16 to £25. I ask the Honourable the 
Chief Commissioner for Railways whether this does not disclose a really 
scandalous administration of the workshops. Having given these figures 
the authors of the Report proceed to say: 

“The cost we have worked out above for Inidan railways are necessarily very 
approximate but they need not be accurate to lead to the inference that the . work of 
maintenance and repair of rolling stock is not being conducted economically. 1 * 
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(They have italicised the word “ not ”.) 

'* The expenditure on ooehcing vehicles is particularly high and bears out what we 
have been led to expect. From an examination of the coach and wagon shops we have 
visited we feel sure that with better organisation and iqethods of production, the 
adoption of which we suggest in the next two chapters, it would be possible to work 
well within the English railways’ cost in India, thus bringing about substantial 
« economies in working.*’ 

Let us for a moment examine what would be the economies effected if the 
recommendations of this Committee are given effect to and if the cost of 
maintenance is brought down to the level that prevails on English railways. 
Sir, I pointed out that we are spending about 10 crores of rupees on this 
item and according to the calculations of the Raven Committee these costs 
as compared with the English railways happen to be at least 33 J per cent, 
higher m the case of locomotives, 100 per cent, higher in the case of coach- 
ing vehicles and 100 per cent, higher in the case of goods vehicles. 33 J 
per cent, on locomotives means Rs. 1£ crores ; 100 per cent, on coaching 
vehicles means another Rs. 1£ crores; and 100 per cent, on goods vehicles 
means another Rs. 1£ crores. Altogether we would be saving Rs. 
crores per annum if the workshops in India are managed efficiently and 
economically; and every year we are losing on this particular item of re- 
pairs and maintenance of rolling stock the huge sum of Rs. 4J crores. 

I agree, Sir, that it will take some time to rectify this age-long 
mistake. I agree that it will take considerable time to give effect to all 
the recommendations of the Raven Committee in regard to the reconstruc- 
tion and improvement of our workshop equipment. But the Committee re- 
ported some time in April 1926 ; and I put it to the Honourable Chief Com- 
missioner for Railways whether we are not justified in expecting that at 
least some effect might be given to the report during the year 1927-28; and 
if any effect at all is to be given to these recommendations, may I ask 
what saving is expected to be effected in 1927-28? Comparing the budget 
figures for 1927-28 with the corresponding figures for 1925-26 and 1926-27, 
we are led to the painful conclusion that in the coming year no action will 
be taken on the Report. I suggest, Sir, that if even a part of these re- 
commendations are put into effect, that if at least one step is taken towards 
improving our workshop equipment and management, some substantial 
saving can be effected in the coming year. I have just now shown that it; 
full effect is given to these recommendations there would be a saving of 
Rs. 4| crores per annum ; and I put it to the House whether we cannot 
reasonably expect at least Rs. \ crore to be saved during the year 1927-28. 

I have no doubt that after having listened to these figures the House will 
accept my motion. 

Sir Clement Hindley: Sir, I would first of all like to apologise to Mr. 
Chetty if he thinks that I called him childish on a previous occasion. I 
am sure I had no intention of using the word “ childish ” in ' special 
reference to hipi- I used it generally and T maintain that it is childish to 
attempt to extract the whole wisdom of a report like this, out of one or 
two extracts; but I certainly had ho intention of hurting Mr. Chetty’s 
feelings and I apologise to him. 

Now, Sir, I was a little surprised to find that Mr. Chetty came forward 
with a cut of Rs. 60 lakhs on this head; because as the House is aware 

Chetty is a member of the Standing Finance Committee which, con- 
sidered our 1 Budget before’ it came to the House -, and during the considera- 
tion of that Budget the members bf the standing Finance Committee did 
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mention and propose certain reductions on this head of working expenses. 

If I may be allowed to read from the Eeport of the Proceedings of the 
Standing Finance Committee the House will see what I mean. The pro- 
ceedings say that “ Mr. Bahimtulla proposed that the Demand should 
be reduced by Es. 6 lakhs under ‘ Operation other than Fuel ’ as the provi- 
sion for the ®ast Indian and Bengal Nagpur Railways appeared to be too 
high by about Es. 3 lakhs each. The proposal was agreed to by the Com- 
mittee. The Committee also agreed rto a reduction of Es. 6 lakhs in the miscel- 
laneous minor heads of this Demand, thus reducing the total Demand by 
Es. 12 lakhs from the Es. 39 crtoes’ * (odd) 41 originally proposed. Four of 
the members of the Committee present were in favour of a further reduction 
of 17 lakhs in the Demand ”. Now, Sir, I assume, — I was not present 
there myself, — I assume, for Mr. Chetty was present on that occasion, that 
he was one of the members in favour of a reduction of 17 lakhs in the 
Demand 

Mr. It. K. Sanmukham Ohetty: On a point of personal explanation, 
Sir. Since my friend has drawn the attention of this House to the Eeport 
of the Standing Finance Committee for Eailways, I am bound to explain 
what actually took place there. No doubt, in the proceedings* it is stated 
that 4 of the members, of whom I was one, were in favour of a further 
reduction of 17 lakhs in this particular Demand. Sir, our intention was to 
move a cut of not merely 50 lakhs but 67 lakhs of rupees. We thought 
we could have the unanimous verdict of the Committee if we brought 
down the figure, and we put it at 17 lakhs in the hope that we might be 
able to arrive at a unanimous verdict, and when we came to know that 
we could not agree, we thought it was no use proposing a cut of 67 lakhs. 

' Sir Clement Hindley: I must accept Mr. Chetty s explanation, and I was 
not there myself. But again, I say it seems to yie a little bit inexplicable 
that members of the Standing Finance Committee who were there to dis- 
cuss the matter on behalf of the House with the Financial Commissioner, 
did not point out to him their belief that 50 lakhs should be cht off under 
this head. I presume that Mr. Chetty had read the Eaven Committee’s 
Eeport well before coming to the meeting. If not, he may have read it 
up in a very great hurry and has therefore arrived at wrong conclusions. 
But if he had in his mind, with others on the Committee, the definite 
idea of moving this cut of 50 lakhs, I do think in fairness to the Financial 
Commissioner and myself, the members of that Committee should have 
made it plain to him. It is not fair to come up later with a further cut. 
However, Sir, I am not stressing that point very much. I only say that 
it was a little bit of a surprise to us to see this after what has happened 
in the Standing Committee. 

I think, Sir, that I ought to explain what is really stated in the Eaven 
Eeport. But before I do so, I would like to deal with certain superficial 
aspects of Mr. Chetty ’s speech. I would like to point out, taking his very 
last point first, this much. 

He says on his calculations that if the Raven Committee’s 
recommendations are given effect to, we should be able to effect 
a saving of 4^ crores per annum, and therefore he is justified in asking us 
In this year, when we may hot have time to put them into effect, for .a cut 
of 50 lakhs. He asked then what had been the result of the action which 
we have taken on this Eeport alreadv, and stated that he was unahle to 
find from our budget figures any indication that we were anticipating any 
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economies. Well, Sir, if he will look at the figures for last year and com- 
pare them with the figures for the present year under this head, he will see 
that there is a slight difference of 8 lakhs only in this large sum of 89 
crores. We have in effect made a reduction of 8 lakhs as compared with 
last year. For the sake of argument, it may be* considered that the 
amount is the same as last year, and Mr. Chetty would argue and would 
ask the. House to believe, that therefore we do not anticipate making any 
economies as a result of this very valuable Report. Mr. Chetty appears 
to overlook the fact that year by year we are adding to our rolling stock. 
In the present Budget we have provided for 6 crores to be spent on rolling 
stock which will be added to the rolling stock of the raiways. 
A (somewhat similar amount was spent laBt year, and does 
he expect us to maintain a constantly increasing rolling stock 
without any addition to our working expenses? What we are doing is, we 
hope to repair the additional rolling stock or rather the increased rolling 
stock with the same provision of funds as last year, and that, Sir, I sub- 
mit, is in itself a very substantial economy. 

Then, Sir, Mr. Chetty has made a very careful and able analysis of cer- 
tain figures which the Raven Committee have given in their Report on the 
question of the cost of maintenance and repairs in other countries. I hope 
I did not overlook anything or that I did not fail to catch all that Mr. 
Chetty said — I hope that is not the case — because I understood h’s argu- 
ment to be somewhat as follows. He said the figures given under loco- 
motives on page 38 of the Report show that the average cost per locomo- 
tive of repairs on Indian Railways is substantially higher than that on 
English Railways. I think that is Mr. Chetty ’s argument. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Yes. 

Sir Clement Hindley: And then he went on to say that the Raven Com- 
mittee said that if we could effect certain improvements which they pres- 
cribed there was no reason why wc should not get our repairs down to the 
cost on English railways. Now, S r, I do not want to go back to my former 
accusation of Mr. Chetty, but I wonder if he really read page 32 as well as 
page 33 because at the bettom of page 32, which is the first portion of the 
columns from which he was reading on page 33, I find the costs of re- 
pairs of locomotives in other countries besides England given. I do not 
know why Mr. Chetty should have fixed his attention solely on the figures 
for English railways and omitted the figures given for other railways. For 
instance, in the case of Indian railways, the average cost per locomotive is 
given on the East Indian Railway as £530, on the Great Indian Peninsula 
as £795 and on the North-Western as £770. Now, Sir, what do we find 
on the South African railways and the Australian railways? Sir, I submit 
that if Mr. Chetty is permitted to compare our figures with those of Eng- 
lish railways, I should be permitted compare them with South African 
or Australian railways. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya : Why ? 

Sir Olement Hindley: I am rather glad of that interruption from the 
Honourable Pandit, " Why?” What is the real basis? Is there any real 
comparison and can Mr. Chetty say that his index figure is better than 
mine and that there is a correct comparison between the actual figures 
given? Perhaps Mr. Chetty' will study the index figures again. But to go 
on #ith my Argument. On the South African ra ; lways, the average cost 
pe* locomotive is given as £1,111 against the East Indian Railway £580. 
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New South Wales spend £1,246 per locomotive against the. Bast Indian 
Railway £630 and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway £796. There are 
several other cases — Victoria, Queensland and several others — where the 
figures axe substantially higher than the figures which we spend on our 
locomotives in India. I do not think, therefore, Sir, that any calculation 
based on the’ difference in cost of repairs to our locomotives and those of 
English railways can really be held to substantiate a claim for reduction in 
our workings expenses of 4t\ crores. The conditions are different and the 
conditions under which the work is done are different. Let me just give 
you a few instances of the difference in our work as compared with the 
work on English railways. In the first place, the size of our locomotives 
is substantially larger than those on English railways. (Laughter). Hon- 
ourable Members behind me may laugh but it is a fact, for the gauge is 
6 ft. 6 inches as compared with 4 ft. 8J inches in England. But the compa- 
rison is based on what we consider to be a more important factor and that 
is the tractive effort of locomotives. Our locomotives are considerably 
higher in tractive effort than the locomotives of English railways and are 
very much larger. That, Sir, is a small point but it is one of the factors. 
Now, the conditions under which our locomotives work are very different 
from those in England. Here we have to put up with bad water and 
dust-laden atmosphere and much more wear and tear owing to difficulties in 
the maintenance of permanent way. Those are just a few facts to show 
that there ought not to be a direct money comparison between the cost of 
English maintenance of locomotives and our maintenance. I do not wish 
to argue that ours should necessarily be higher. I do not wish to say that 
we cannot get them down, because we are about to do so. But I do say 
that the comparison in pounds, shillings and pence — I do not know what 
ratio my Honourable friend took, I believe he took it at la. 6 d . — between 
the English repair figures and ours is not a fair method of substantiating 
a 4^ crore reduction or a Rs. 50 lakhs cut in this year. 

, On that point I believe I have shown to the House that Mr. Chetty 
has no definite and reasonable basis for this cut of Rs. 60 lakhs. I think 
therefore I am right in saying that he has based it on the value of his 
criticism. If he has no calculated basis which can stand the light of my 
examination for a Rs- 50 lakhs cut, it must be that he assesses the criti- 
cism which he wants to make against us at something like Rs. 60 lakhs- 
From the vehemence with which he argued the point the other day, I can 
well believe that he thinks that it is worth Rs. 60 lakhs. 

I want to take up now one or two points in regard to this Report which 
have been referred to in the debate prior to to-day and I think they are 
cognate to the point which Mr. Chetty brought up. If I am not in order, 
perhaps you, Sir, will correct me, but the Report hangs together in such a 
way, and it is all connected in such a way with the question of repairs to 
our rolling stock that I do not think the point that I am now about to men- 
tion will be considered irrelevant in this connection. We have heard a great 
deal about the waste and extravagance amounting to a " spandal ” as usual 
in our workshops, in regard to the disposal of stores and I would ask any 
one who is sufficiently interested in the matter of voting a cut of Rs. 60 
lakhs against .us — any one who is sufficiently interested, to read, a little 
further into this book. I do not mean that Mr. Chetty should read out 
the r whole book to this House, .hut I do mean that in trying to assess the 
value pf one particular page, or one particular sentence he would attempt 
to fealige what' this Report means to us- There are four pages which des- 
cribe, very clearly the great criticism . which this Committee laid again# 
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us in the matter of stores. But, as 1 said the other day, if it is read 
carefully I do not believe that there will be found one word in those pages 
or in the Beport which gives a handle to the statement that we have deliber- 
ately wasted and thrown away and lost stores. Sir, the thing resolves itself, 
if one cares to read it, into a comparatively simple matter of store-keeping 
and book-keeping. Wh°t the Haven Committee were aiming at in elabo- 
rating this criticism was this, that we had adopted what they considered to 
be an unsound method of store-keeping and store-accounting. Now, I am 
not going to quarrel with the Committee because I am firmly of opinion . . . 

^r. President: I do not understand what is the necessary connection 
between the wastage of stores and this particular cut. 

Sir Clement Hindley : The attack on me is that we have had great extra- 
vagance in our workshops and that is one of the points on which stress has 
been laid in regard to that extravagance. If you rule that it is not in order 
I will drop the matter, but I did want an opportunity of just mention- 
ing . . . 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will have his opportunity when 
the main question is put. 

Sir Clement Hindley: I take it that I am not permitted to refer to the 
stores. 

Now, Sir, I wish to explain to the House why we consider this Beport 
to be of such great value, why we believe along with Mr. Chetty that it 
is going to eventually effect great economies. I wish to explain that the 
basis of the whole of the alterations which we are making to our workshops 
is the application of revised modern methods to the problem of repairs to 
our rolling stock. I may remind Members that these workshops of ours 
have been in existence for a very great many years. A properly equipped 
workshop is a necessary component part of a railway from its early start 
and therefore our railway workshops in India have a very long history 
behind them. At the time when they were subjected to the very greatest 
possible stress, that is to say, during the War, when we were in the greatest 
difficulties in getting raw material and manufactured articles to effect our 
repairs, we were at the same time subjected to grave financial difficulties 
and at that particular period, owing to the stress of the War in manufactur- 
ing centres in Europe and Great Britain, revised methods of workshop 
manufacture had to be evolved. This was a matter which was known to 
tis. It was not known generally elsewhere and the whole world was 
astonished at the enormous amount of munitions and other articles that 
were produced in Western countries during the stress of the War. In 
effect a complete revolution was brought about in workshop methods and it 
was impossible for us at that time either for financial reasons or for other 
reasons to bring into effect immediately the changes which had been made 
in Western countries in regard to workshops. We were overloaded here 
for several years after the War with arrears of repairs. The railways liad 
suffered very considerably during the War in various ways and our stock 
had fallen into arrears in the matter pf repairs. Our workshops therefore 
were practically clogged with arrears of repairs for several years and it was 
not possible then to take up the changes which we were desirouB of making 
in regard to the modernisation of our workshops. But gradually in one 
or two^of . our workshops new methods were introduced on the lines of 
jpfcse new modern methods evolved in Great Britain and in one particular 
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workshop extraordinary results were obtained in re-arranging the method 
of doing the work. I want to stress this fact. Really this method of doing 
repair work is in the nature of a new discovery. *It is not a fair criticism 
to say that for years and generations we have been wasting money because 
we had not discovered this method. The workshops all over the world 
were following the same methods as we were up to the period I am referring 
to in the latter part of the War. There was nothing antiquated about 
our methods at that time, but, as I say, during the War this revolution in 
workshop methods came about and it is not quite fair to taunt us and say 
that we have for very many years deliberately thrown away money because 
by introducing these methods we can now do our work cheaper, i am sure 
Mr. Chetty would be with me on that point. I am sure he is not so biased 
against me as to think really that we have been throwing away crores of 
rupees because we had not made this discovery earlier. 

I do not want to bore the House with technical details but I would like to 
explain the principle of the new method of repairs that are now being con- 
ducted and it is one of the main recommendations of the Raven Committee's 
Report. I am sorry I lost the thread of my story in thinking of Mr. Chetty 
because he is sitting here looking so nice that I could not refrain from refer- 
ring to him again. The result of these experiments which were made in some 
of our workshops led me and others to think that the time had come when 
wo should overhaul the whole of our workshop methods and see whether we 
could introduce the new method throughout. It was not a very easy 
matter because both men and machine^ have been wedded to old methods 
and they do not easily take in new ideas. But the opportunity was afforded 
to us on the Railway Board by having four large svstems to manage, the 
East Indian Railway, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the North 
Western Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway, four of the largest 
railways in India and containing amongst them the largest of all our work- 
shops. The opportunity which arrived then was taken and we decided the 
year before last to obtain the services of the best possible experts in order 
to show us how these new methods could be applied to our workshops. We 
had on our staff Mr. Wrench, a man who had successfully introduced this 
system in one of the shops on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and we 
obtained the services of Sir Vincent Raven, probably the most eminent 
mechanical engineer in Great Britain at the time. And, Sir, this Report 
is the result of their very careful investigations. In the first place they 
have given us a method by which we may reorganize our workshops on the 
new lines. They have shown us where we have had unnecessary workshops. 
They have shown us that by co-ordinating ths work of the workshops on 
these four great railway systems we can in effect do away entirelv with 
certain workshops. We are closing down the workshops at Karachi and 
Rawalpindi. They have already been closed down. We are going through 
the whole of the re-modelling schemes that we had in hand in regard to the 
other Workshops and applying the principles which the Raven Committee 
laid down for ui. We have, I am glad to sav, been aHle to make even 
greater redactions of capital expenditure than the Raven Committee con- 
sidered possible when they made their report, and we have further work to 
do. We have placefd Mr. Wrench on special dutv in order to see. that 

f hCKe special recbmmendations in regard to the workshops are carried out. 

' • 

Tn regard to other matters relating to the cost of repairs, which are 
concerned directly with store-keeping, we have put Mr. Victor Baylev on 
special duty in order to report on the whole question of store-keeping ip 
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relation to mechanical workshops. And finally, in regard to our workshop 
accounts, which the Raven Committee condemned, we have got the services, 
us was mentioned here before, of Sir Arthur Dickinson, the celebrated 
accountant, who is now going into the whole matter of workshop costing 
and store-keeping accounting in our workshops. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Chetty referred to the very high cost of our repairs and 
I want to mention one point which I overlooked before in connection with 
that. If he reads the Report he will find that the Baven Committee on 
page 86 of their Beport mentioned amongst the contributary causes for 
the high costs in our shops, paucity of supervision, inadequate equipment, 
bad lay-out and so on. 

“ By far the most fruitful cause of inefficiency has been the absence of proper 
interupl organization for systematic working . n 

I want to draw special attention to “paucity of super vision**, because I 
do not want to be accused of making this Beport an excuse for shoving in 
a lot more superior officers. I rather wonder it has not come up before. 
I suppose those words were so obscured in the text that no one got hold of 
them. I want to emphasise the fact that one of the essential things they 
impressed upon us is that we must have better supervision and better 
skilled labour; and that really means a certain amount of additional ex- 
penditure. Here I would add to the argument which I used before about 
the difficulty of making immediate economies when we have to incur 
much-needed expenditure. Now, Sir, on Mr. Chetty ’s general criticism, 
which has been voiced by others at different times during the budget debate, 
we were subjected to a great deal of abuse from the other side of the 
House and elsewhere in regard to this book; and I do think that it is not 
quite fair to me to point the moral by bringing in a cut of Bs. 60 lakhs on 
the top of that abuse that we have had. Sir, are we really to be blamed 
seriously for having had this investigation? Is it a matter for serious 
criticisin that I and my colleagues on the Bailway Board decided that we 
should have our workshops inquired into and to ask someone more expert 
than ourselves to point the way to economy? What is the reason of this 
excessive criticism on this particular point? Sir, in this Beport which we 
have, I may say, perhaps had the courage to put before the public, there 
are, for technical people, very grave criticisms: they refer to technical 
methods of doing work, and we, I think, probably felt those technical 
criticisms in this book quite enough without having them added to by 
criticisms which I submit cannot be properl v appreciated by laymen. I am 
not pleading, Sir- T anticipated this criticism. I knew when I asked Sir 
Vincent Raven and Mr. Wrench to make this report that they would find 
a great deal to criticize. If they had not anything to criticize, what was the 
gpod of getting them to report? And it was perfectly obvious that Sir 
Vincent Raven,- as I knew him, would express himself in no measured 
language. He is^ a man who has been accustomed to running workshops 
of his own and is one of the greatest authorities on workshops in Great 
Britain and he has been noted all his life for saving what he thought and 
saying it direct. ' So we knew perfectly well that we would be getting 
something like this. But without it, Sir, I do not think I should have 
been in a position to carry out the improvements and the revolution in 
railway workshops which I believe we shall be able to carry out now, be- 
cause it is always necessary, when you get a report, to have sufficiently 
eminent and- qualified pe.ople to back up what is in the report. I do not 
faiow what the House would have s^d if the Raven Committee had come 
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out and said that we have got the best workshops in the world. They 
certainly would not have believed them but they are very ready to believe 
them when they say that our workshops are bad. (Laughter). I am 
therefore in a /way grateful to the opposite side of the House for falling in 
with the views of this Committee, because I can assure you, Sir, that I 
really want a lot of support in carrying out the recommendations of this 
Committee. I do not believe that Mr. Chetty is going to effect anything 
by making this cut of 50 lakhs if he thinks that by doing so he is going 
to force economies on to me, because we are pledged to carry out the 
recommendations of this Report whether he makes the cut of 50 lakhs 
or not; the fact that he has lent very great support to the recommenda- 
tion of this Committee, I consider, gives me also wholehearted support in 
the work that I am carrying out in getting the improvements made now. 
I think, Sir, now that I have explained the matter so fully, that Mr. Chetty 
might reasonably see that his point of view is really exactly the same as 
mine and that there is no necessity for him to continue to move this cut 
of 50 lakhs. 

May I mention, Sir, one point which I just omitted. I think perhaps 
the House would like to have this assurance that in carrying out these 
recommendations that we shall hasten to carry out, we shall I Hope make 
economies; in that case the money which the House is granting for our 
general repairs to rolling stock may not he spent in full. It does not follow 
that we shall spend the amount that is granted. It is the best estimate 
we can make. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Then accept the cut and come up with a 
Supplementary Demand. 


Sir Olement Hindley: I am not prepared to accept any cut of that 
kind. It is the best estimate of what we shall have to spend. I submit 
it is not necessary, if the House considers the matter worthy of censure, 
to make a cut of Bs. 50 lakhs to carry out that censure. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Repairs and Maintenance 
and Operation * be reduced by Rs. 50,00,000.’* 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES— 41. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 
Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 
Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava. Pandit Thakur Das. 
Chettv, Mr. .R, K. Shanmukham. 
Chun dor, Mr. Nirmal Ch under. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. A mar Nath. 

Dutta. Mr. Srieb Chandra. 
Ohezanfar All Whan, Raia. 
Crmwamh Mr. T. C 
Ha ii. Mr. Sarahhai Nemchand. 
T venorar, Mr. A. Bancraswaxm. 

Tver par, >MV. S Srinivasa. 

•Tavakar. Mr. M. R. 

Jogiah. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 


♦Toshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirdav Nath. 
Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. .Tamnadas M. 

Misra. Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonfe, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Sinph, Mr. 

Naidu. Mr. B. P. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thekurdaa, Sir. 

Rajan Bnkhsfc Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Sved. 

SirdFT, Kumar. 

Banff Behan Lai. Lai*. 

Bang? Tver, Mr C S. 

Bro, Mr O. Sarvofham. 

Bov. Bp i Bahadur Tarit, Bhusan. 
cjinfriT, MV Cava Brnsad. 

S'nrrh. Mr. Bam NaravQn. 

Sinha, Kumar Ghmganand, 
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NOES— 62. 


Abdul Axis, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahib?., da. 
Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Priuoa 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ajryangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Bhuto, Mr. W. W. Illahibakhsh. 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Chalmers, Mr. T. A. 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

B’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hayman, Mr. A. M. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hindley, Sir Clement. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is: 


Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M 
Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir . 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Natique, Maulvi A. H. 

Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan Prasad. 
Suhrawnrdy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr. E. P. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Young. Mr. G. M. 


** That a sum not exceeding Rs. 39,67,00,000 be granted to the Governor General 
ir. Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31 st day of March. 1928, in respect of ‘ Working Expenses : Repairs and 
Maintenance and Operation \ M 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 6 — Companies’ and Indian States’ Share op Surplus 
Profits and Net Earnings. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,41.25,000 he granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of * Companies * and Indian States * 
share of surplus profits and net earnings V* 

The motion was adopted. 

(It being 'Five bf the Clock, (Mr. President proceeded to put the re- 
maining Demands.) 


Demand No. 9 — Appropriation to Depreciation Fund. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That *a sum not exceeding Rs. 11,50,00,000 he granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ' Appropriation to Depreciation 
Fund V’ 

The motion was adopted, 
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Demand No. 10 — Appropriation from Depreciation Fund. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,00,00,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
eliding the 31 st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Appropriation from Depreciation 
Fund 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 11 — Miscellaneous. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

‘ ' That a sum not exceeding Rs. 20,56,000 he granted to the Governor G^fteral 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending tho 31st day of March. 1928. in respect of 4 Miscellaneous V* 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 12 — Appropriation to the Reserve Fund. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,61,58,000 he granted to the Governor General 

in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Appropriation to the Reserve 
Fund 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 14 — Strategic Lines. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,55.10,000 he granted to the Governor General 

in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Strategic Lines 

The motion was adopted 

J Expenditure charged to Capital . 


Demand No. 7 — New Construction. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 7,35,51,000 he granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of 4 Now Construction 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 8 — Open Line Works. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

41 That a sum not exceeding Rs. 16,82,29,000 he granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the, year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Open Line Works V 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 16 — Strategic Lines. 

Mr. President,: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 74,39,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st aay of March, 1928, in respect nf ‘ Strategic Lines 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Five of the Clock on Monday, the 
28th. February, 1927. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday , 28th February , 1927 . 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Five of the Clock. Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. President: I understand that there is a general desire on the 
part of Honourable Members to dispense with questions to-day in order 
to enable the Budget to be presented simultaneously with its presents* 
tion in the other House. I, therefore, with the consent of the House, 
direct the Secretary to include to-day's questions in to-morrow's list. I 
take it that no Honourable Member has any objection to this course being 
followed. (No objection was raised.) I call upon the Honourable J3ir 
Basil Blackett to present his Budget. 


THE BUDGET FOB 1927-28. 

Introductory. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, looking 
backwards brings little solace to a new Assembly which is called upon to 
examine the outturn of past Budgets for which it was not itself in any 
way responsible. This is the first Budget of His Excellency Lord Irwin's 
Government : it is the first Budget which this Assembly will deal with, 
and it is the first to be introduced in this new and spacious Council House 
in New Delhi. Honourable Members will, therefore, be far more interested 
in the prospects for the year 1927-28 than in a retrospect of the years 
1925-26 and 1926-27. Indeed, with the approaching completion of the 
first ten years of the Beforms, our eyes and the eyes of India are rightly 
straining forward to the vision of the future and there is neither need nor 
inclination for us to brood overmuch the successes and still less over 
the failures of the past. I propose accordingly to be as brief as possible 
in what I have to say to-day about the Budgets for 1925-26 and 1926-27. 

2. Not that we have any reason for dissatisfaction — quite the con- 
Actual outturn of trary — with the financial story of those years. Once 
1925-26. again, the final results of the year 1925-26 reveal 

&ver-caution in our revised estimates. The audited accounts show an im- 
provement of just over 2 crores on the revised estimate of 1*30 crores. 
It is difficult to single out any particular head which accounts for this im- 
provement. Customs produced 93 lakhs more than we expected when the 
revised figures were drawn up, the yield in the last two months of the 
year being exceptionally high. But this excess was to some extent 
counterbalanced by failure of other heads of revenue to fulfil anticipations. 
On the expenditure side, nearly every head contributed to the improved 
net surplus. The final result is a realised surplus of 3*31 crores. The 
usual comparative table showing the comparative outturn in each of thd 
last ten years is attached to the printed Budget Speech. 

( 1453 ) 
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Review op the Yeah 1926-27. 

3. The visible balance of trade including private imports of treasure 

General conditions. for , th * * en . month * 31st January, 1927, was 

in India s favour by. 27*16 crores as compared with 
85*76 crores a year ago, this result being largely explained by the fall in 
the price of jute and cotton and the lateness of the season. Becent figures 
suggest that the delay will lead to a considerable expansion in the volume 
of exports in the last months of the financial year. Speaking at the Annual 
Meeting of the Bombay Stock Exchange on February 11th, the President, 
Mr. K. E. P. Shroff, correctly described the year as generally good for 
We and business, though it continued ‘depressed for the cotton trade. 
It ivould have been even more satisfactory, had conditions abroad not 
restricted business, for example, the coal strike in England and the Civil 
War in China. The fall in the price of cotton, though overdue, has 
temporarily increased the difficulties of the cotton industry, but the ulti- 
mate effect of .a larger demand following on cheaper production is already 
bringing its compensations. Uncertainty regarding the stability of ex- 
change militated during the autumn against that feeling of security which 
is the surest foundation for sound business conditions and accentuated 
the effects of the lateness of the season. In the money market, the most 
notable feature of the calendar year 1926 was an exceptional absence of 
stringency, and it is only recently that the seasonal demands for money 
combined with special reasons for hesitancy in the exchange market and 
concentrated into the first months of the new year instead of being spread 
over the period from October onwards have led to a rise in the Bank rate 
to 7 per cent., a figure which has been usual at this period of the year 
but was not touched between May 1925 and February 1927. Even now, 
the stringency is less marked than in the winters of 1923-24 and 1924-25. 

Bevenue, 1926-27. 

4. Customs receipts are expected to exceed the estimate by 1*30 crores, 

as a result of the buoyancy of the yield from sugar 
U8 ms * and protective duties. The proceeds in 1925-26 of 

the sugar duty were 71 lakhs more than for 1924-25 and nearly double 
those of 1923-24, and were thought to have been inflated owing to the heavy 
fall in the world price of sugar in that year. But our cautious estimate 
of 5*70 crores for 1926-27 has now to be raised by 1*25 crores. Protective 
duties on steel in spite of their success in giving protection have proved 
unexpectedly efficacious in bringing in revenue and are now expected to 
produce 2*85 crores as against an estimate of 2*35 crores. This represents 
of course the total proceeds of these duties, not simply the excess over 
what the ordinary revenue duties would have brought in. 

5. Taxes on Income are now estimated to bring in 29 lakhs less than 

the Budget estimate of 16*15 crores, but this is due 

area on Income. almost entirely to an increase in refunds in connec- 
tion with, double income-tax relief consequent on the reduction in the 
standard rate of income-tax in Great Britain. 

6. Our receipts from Salt were fully up to anticipations up to the 

end of December,' but the hope, however slenderly 
t buttressed, that the new Budget might bring a re- 

duction of duty seems to spring eternal in the breast of the salt merchant 
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And the most recent figures suggest that clearances have been retarded 
pending the opening of the Budget. If so, the March figures may show 
a substantial recovery, but I have felt it prudent to place the revised 
estimate at 6*70 crores, a reduction of 20 lakhs on the original estimate. 

7. The net receipts from Opium are now estimated at 3’ 12 crores, an 

q . improvement of 86 lakhs on the Budget figure. We 

p u * were unduly cautious in our forecast of the imme- 

diate effect of our new policy of restricting exports, while a poor crop 
succeeding three successive bumper years led to a saving of 48 lakhs in 
•our payments to cultivators, etc. 

8. There is no change in the figure of 6*01 crores for the Railway con- 

Oth head tribution, and among other revenue heads I nqed 

ier -eat s. only mention a special receipt of 31 lakhs on account 

of German reparation which represents a payment in respect of the period 
before 1st April 1926, and does not therefore go direct to reduction or 
avoidance of debt under the provisions of the Finance Act of 1926. . 

Expenditure, 1926-27. 

9. On the Expenditure side the most important variations are an excess 
of 67 lakhs in the net Military expenditure and a saving of 82 lakhs on 
interest on dead- weight debt. The latter is due to the reduction in the 
rate of interest paid on new borrowings. The excess on the Military 
Budget arises mainly from the necessity of increased expenditure on 
purchase and manufacture of ordnance and other stores amounting to 70 
lakhs. Unfortunately this is not a non-recurrent but a recurrent increase 
explainable by the fact that we have come to the end of our power to 
draw on the surplus stores left over after the War. 

10. The revised estimate of revonue comes to 130*25 crores and the 

revised estimate of expenditure to 127’ 15 crores as 

Kovn sui-p ns. compared with the original estimate of 130*43 crores 
and 130*38 crores. Thus for the fourth year in succession we are left 
with a realised surplus. The revised Budget of 1926-27 shows a balance 
on the right side of 3*10 crores. 

11 The following statement shows the main variations in the revised 
•estimate in lakhs of rupees : — 


Customs . • • 






Better. 

. 1,30 

Wf*3CV 

Taxes on Income . 






29 

Salt .... 







20 

Opinm (net) 






86 


Interest receipts . 






34 


Extraordinary receipts . 






36 


Interest on dead -weight debt . 






82 


Civil Administration 






18 


Military Expenditure (net) . 






35 

67 

Other heads 



. 



... 







4,21 
v 

1,16 


Total, better 


Budget surplus 
Be vised surplus 


3,05 

5 
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12. These figures are drawn up on the basis which has been customary 

Grow an4 net estimates, for the purpose of the presentation of the Indian 
Budget for many years, but, as pointed out by the 
Public Accounts Committee in their Report on the Accounts of the year 
1924-25, they do not, strictly speaking, represent either the gross or the net 
revenue and expenditure of the Government of India. A break of continuity 
is always to be deprecated and I have not thought it desirable to depart 
from the method of presentation sanctioned by past practice. There' are 
indeed drawbacks in any form that might be adopted. But that the 
present form is, in some ways, inconvenient and may even be misleading 
is illustrated by our experience in 1926-27. In spite of considerable im- 
^hjov^ments in the main Revenue heads, it is very surprising to dfscover 
that the revised estimate of revenue for 1926-27 actually shows a decline 
of 18 lakhs as compared with the original estimate. The explanation ha§ 
to be found in the way in which the Railway figures are brought into the 
figures of the General Budget. Both the receipts and expenditure on Rail- 
way Account, which appear as items in the General Budget,’ are substantial- 
ly lower in the revised Budget than in the original. Yet the Railway con- 
tribution is exactly as originally estimated and has undergone no change 
whatever. The revised surplus of 3 10 crores for 1926-27 is accounted for 
to the extent of rather over 2 crores by a real improvement in our revenue ; 
yet the revised figure for revenue is 1 less than the original. The figures of 
net revenue and expenditure referred to below give a truer picture in this 
respect. On the other hand, the net figures tend to obscure the magnitude 
of the Government of India's activities and of the expenditure which they 
and the Assembly control. We must lum to the gross figures to get an 
adequate conception of what these are. 

13. The gross expenditure of the Government of India including the 
working expenses of tho Railways and of the Posts and Telegraphs and 

, Irrigation Departments* aggregates well over 200 crores. The exact figure 
is 204*72 crores. Even this figure excludes certain small items of expendi- 
ture which are shown net — not gross — in our accounts. I Have not imposed 
on the Finance Department, to whose loyal and exacting labours* during the 
Budget season the Government and the Assembly and in a special degree 
the Finance Member are deeply indebted, the task of arriving at exact 
.figures in this connection. For the purpose of presentation of the facts 
to the House and the country, the gross expenditure figure of 204*72 crores 
conveys a sufficiently true picture. 

14. The task of working out accurate figures of our net revenue and 
expenditure requires preliminary decisions on many problematical points, 
for example, the question arises whether expenditure on the collection of 
taxes should appear as expenditure or as a deduction from the revenue 
raised by means of those taxes ; or again, whether the interest received on 
our advances to the Provincial Loans Account should be treated as a deduc- 
tion from our interest charges or as revenue. Statement D of the Budget 
sets out the figures of net revenue and expenditure on the same basis as 
last vear. According to that Statement, our net expenditure amounts to 
84*07 crores. One fact which the figures of net revenue and expenditure 
bring out with somewhat startling clearness is the extent to which under 
the reformed constitution the activities of the Government of India have 
been transferred to the Provincial Governments, the functions of the Central 
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Government being limited in the main to the defence of India, her relations 
with the exterior and with the Indian Princes, major communications, the 
Public ‘Debt and the Currency, some miscellaneous duties in connection 
with subjects such as surveys, archaeology and research, and the responsi- 
bility for general superintendence, direction and control of the Provincial 
Governments. 

Ways and Means and Public Debt. 

15. Before proceeding to set out the figures for 1927-28, T propose to 
turn next to the 'Ways and Means Budget and the Public Debt, the portion 
.of the annual financial statement which enshrines the permanent tendencies 
and results of financial policy. The Ways and Means position may be 
(briefly summarised as follows ; — 

(Crores). 



Revised, 

Budget, 


1926-27. 

1927-28* 

Liabilities . 



Railway Capital Outlay . . . . , 

, 27-0 

25*0 

Other capital outlay (including Delhi, Fosts and Telegraphs, 



Vizagapatam Harbour, etc.) .... 

. 2*0 

2*2 

Provincial Governments’ transactions 

8*9 

fi'4 

Discharge of debt (net) . • 

. 370 

20*5 


74-9 

54*1 

Resources. 



Rnpee loan (net) ...... 

26*0 

27*0 

Postal Cash Certificates ‘ 

6*1 

5*4 

Other unfunded debt (including Postal Savings Rank) 

6*6 

6*2 

Debt redemption ....... 

5*1 

5*2 

Depreciation and Reserve Funds «... 

6*1 

2*7 

Exchange . . # . 

10*4 

—‘5 

Miscellaneous (net) 

4*4 

— 2*2 

Reduction of cash balance * . . 

10*2 

10*3 


74-9 

541 


16. Once again the position revealed by these figures is extremely grati- 
fying. The net amount of the new market loan, 26 crores, in 1926-27 was 
less than the amount of our railway capital expenditure alone, and consi- 
derably less than the total figure of productive capital outlay. In 1926-27, 
against 26 crores borrowed in the open market, we shall have discharged 
debt amounting to 37 crores, including 8' 18 crores 1 of Treasury Bills held> 
in the Paper Currency lteserve. The amount of debt which we expect to 
have to discharge in India in 1927-28 is about 18 crores, while the tentative 
figure for the money to be raised by a loan in the open market is 27 crores. 
We hope to finance practically the whole of our own programme amounting 
to some 27 crores of capital expenditure on reproductive enterprises in > 
1927-28 and the capital programmes of the Provincial Governments also, 
while asking the market for less than 10 crores of new money. In these 
circumstances, we have reason to hope that tins sum together with the 
money which we need to replace maturing debt, including, if we so decide, 
conversion of some of the bonds maturing after 1927, will be forthcoming 
*on favourable terms. 

17. We have successfully avoided the issue of any new sterling lqan 
•since May 1923, and the Budget includes no provision for any external loan 
in 1927-28. On the contrary, it includes provision for repaying £2’ 7 
millioii in London. In this connection, the House will be interested to 
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know that since the end of the financial year J 923-24, the last year in 
which we issued a sterling loan, up to 31sl March 1927, we have spent- 
outside India £26*2 million for purposes of capital outlay and £9*9 million 
on reduction of sterling debt, a total of £36*1 million. The whole of this 
outlay has been financed without resort to external borrowing. We expect 
during 1927-28 to spend £8*7 million on capital account outside India, and 
£2*7 million on reduction of sterling debt, a total for 1927-28 of £11*4 
million. If, therefore, as we hope, we avoid sterling borrowing in 1927-28, 
we shall have covered about £48 million of capital disbursements outside 
India without borrowing abroad. Our remittance programme for 1927-28, 
for purposes of our outgoings both on capital and on revenue account, 
amounts to £35* million, as compared with a revised estimate of £27* 
million for 1926-27. 

18. -I am once again tempted to invite attention to the market prices 
of Indian Government securities in India which show how greatly India's^ 
credit has improved within recent years. 

Market price on 

1st Feb : 1st Feb- 1st Feb- 1st Feb- 1st Feb- 
ruary ruary ruary rnary ruary 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

Rs. a. Rb. a. Rs. a. R8. a. Rb. a. 

5 per cent. Tax-free loan, 1945-55 . 88 4 96 10. 97 15 100 12 107 5 

3£ per cent. Indian Government rupee 

loan 57 0 66 *0 66 9 70 8 77 7 

The following further figures which compare the prices of India stock 
and other stock in London on certain dates are also very significant and 
support the conclusion which I .drew- last year, namely, that the credit of 
the Government of India stands considerably higher in the London market 
in relation to the British Government and other gilt-edged borrowers than 
it did either in 1914 or 1923, or, for the matter of that, in 1926. While the 
prices of British Government and other securities have actually gone down 
during 1926, those of India stock show an appreciable improvement: — 



30th 

30th 

1st 

31st 


April 

April 

February 

December 


1914. 

1923. 

1926. 

1926. 

India 3 per cent, loan 

. 75* 

60* 

58 

59} 

India 3* per cent, loan 

' . 88* 

70* 

68 

71} 

Local loans 3 per cent, stock 

. 87 

69* 

64* 

63} 

London County Council : 

3* per cent, stock 

. 97 

79J 

73 

72} 

3 per cent, stock 

. 81 

68* 

63 

62 


19. The fact which these figures bring out, that India 3$ per cent, rupee- 
stock has been quoted for the last year at a figure appreciably higher' 
than that at which India 3* per cent, sterling stock ha(s been obtainable 
in London, has led to very considerable transfers of money from India to 
London in order to take advantage of the higher yield of the sterling stock. 
In other words, in addition to the reduction of India r s sterling debt due* 
to direct Government action, individual Indian investors have been re- 
ducing India's external liabilities by themselves buying back the titles to* 
some part of her sterling loans and transferring them into Indian 
hands. This process may legitimately be regarded as the first 
step towards Indian's becoming a creditor nation in the ordinary 
sensq of that phrase. She is, of course already a creditor nation^ 
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in the sense that she regularly exports more commodities than she im- 
ports, but hitherto she has been content to take payment mainly in the 
precious metals. The process to which I have referred is one which offers 
great hopes for the future. It has not, however, been without some tem- 
porary inconveniences, and a major cause of comparative weakness of 
exchange during the year 1926-27 has undoubtedly been the movement of 
capital from Tndia to London due to the higher rates for both long-terp& 
and short-term money which have prevailed in London for the greater part 
of the financial year. A fall in the rates for money in London is, I hope, 
within sight and will be of material assistance to India in helping to con- 
solidate the improved market prices for Indian Government stocks in India. 

20. The following statement carries on for a further year the figures, 
regarding India’s debt which I gave in my last Budget Speech : — 


Statement ahowinq the Debt of India, ovt standing at the close of each Jinan ciaK pear. 



31st 

31st 

31st 

31st 

31st 


March 

March 

Me reh 

March 

BTstcH' 


1923. 

1924. 

19.6 

1926. 

1927. 

In India : 


(In crores 

of rupees) 



Loans 

339-83 

368-81 

370-38 

868-29 

374-48 

Treasury Bills in the hands of 





public .... 

2189 

2-12 




Treasury Bills in the Paper 






Currency Reserve 

4966 

49-66 

49-65 

49-66 

41-47 

Otlier Obi ij^ations — 





i’ost Office Savings Banks . 

23-20 

24 79 

26-64 

27*23 

2912 

Cash Certificates . 

3 13 

8-42 

13-12 

' 20-96 

27-04 

Provident Funds, etc. . , 

36-17 

39-00 

42-39 

46-36 

61 03: 

Total Loans, etc. 

411-07 

410-68 

420-03 

417*94 

415 95 

Total Other Obligations . 

62-50 

7221 

81-16 

94-56 

107-19 

Total in India 

473*57 

482-79 

501*18 

612-49 

52814 

In England s 


(In millions of £) 

' 


Loans .... 

222-92 

244-53 

263-39 

266*35 

265-04 

War Contribution . 

19-71 

19-27 

18-81 

18*32 

17 81 

Capital value of liabilities under- 
going redemption by way of 










terminable railway annuities . 

61-31 

6010 

58-84 

57 53 

6618 

Provident Funds, etc. 

•04 

*13 

•16 

*21 

•27 

Total in England 

303-98 

324-03 

341-20 

342-41 

339*30 

•Equivalent at 1*. 6<L to the 


(In crores 

of rupees) 






Rupee .... 

406-31 

432-04 

454 93 

456-65 

452*40 

Total Debt 

878-88 

914*83 

956-11 

969 04 

975-64 

( for Central Gov- 






Productive < eminent 

886-65 

55709 

600-05 

623-38- 

654*42 

• for Provinces . 

87-49 

97-66 

106-43 

114-60 

119-41 

Total Productive 

624-14 

654*65 

706-48 

737-98 

773*88 

Unproductive 

284-74 

260*18 

249-63 

231-06 

201*71 

Total 

878-88 

914 83 

956-11 

969 C4 

97&-B4 

*At Is 4 'd, to the rupee the figures 
would be :— 

465-97 

486-04 

511-80 

613*61 

b 08*95 
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21. In the year 1926-27, while our total debt will have increased from 
969*04 to 975*64 crores, our sterling debt will have decreased from 
456*55 to 452*40 crores. Our productive debt will have increased from 
737*98 crores to 773*83 crores, and our unproductive debt will have de- 
creased from 231*06 to 201*71 crores. Satisfactory as these figures are 
in themselves, they are still more pleasing in their reaction on Our Budget 
expenditure and on the rate of interest at which we borrow in India whether 
for new capital outlay for productive purposes or for repayment of matur- 
ing debt. Thanks mainly to our policy of making regular provision for 
reduction or avoidance of debt, we borrowed in the market in India at 
the rate of 4*69 per cent, subject to income-tax in 1926 as compared with 
B per cent, tax-free in 1922, and the charge on the Budget of 1927-28 for 
interest on dead-weight debt is about 5£ crores less than it was in 1923-24, 
a saving considerably larger than the total amount of our present provision 
for reduction or avoidance of debt. 


Budget Estimates for 1927-28. 

Revenue. 

"22. The ground is now cleared for the presentation of the figures of 
Customs revenue and expenditure of 1927-28. I put the net 

8 ' revenue from Customs at 49*15 crores, an increase 

" of 2*75 crores over the original estimate and of 1*46 crores over the revised 
estimate for 1926-27. Allowance has been made for a reduction of about 
40 lakhs in the revenue from protective duty on steel owing to the effect 
of the new Steel Industry Protection Bill. It is wise to anticipate some 
reduction in the imports of sugar as compared with the very high figures 
of the past two years. The reductions under these two heads should, how- 
ever, be compensated for by the normal growth of revenue under other 
heads. 


*23. Under the head of * Taxes on Income \ I put our net receipts at 
T T 16*50 crores which is 35 lakhs more than the 

axes on ncome. Budget figure for the current year and 65 lakhs more 
than the revised estimate. The improvement under this head is due in 
part to slightly more profitable trade generally and in part to the substi- 
tution of tax-subject for tax-free Government of India securities. 

24. The original estimate of revenue from salt duty for 1926-27 was 

P ,, 6*90 crores and T put the figures for 1927-28 at 7 

* 111 " crores, the increase being justified on the basis of the 

normal growth in consumption. 

25. Under the head ‘ Opium \ we have to allow for a reduction of 10 

0 . per cent, in our exports in accordance with the policy 

pmm * announced last year. On the other hand, the con- 

siderable reduction which has been effected in the area of cultivation cur- 
tails our outgoings. I put the figure for gross revenue from Opium at 
3*83 crores, which is 85 lakhs less than the revised figure for the current 
year, and the expenditure at 91 lakhs which is 16 lakhs less than the figure 
in the revised estimates .for 1926-27. The net revenue will accordingly* 
be 2*92 crores as compared with 8*12 crores in the current year. 
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*26. The net receipts from Railways for 1925-26 were considerably below 
« .. those for 1924-25 and in spite of the increased value 

ai ways. 0 £ ^ p er cent, on the capital charge, the contribution 

falls from 6’ 01 crores in 1926-27 to 5*48 crores in 1927-28. 

27. Our receipts under other heads of revenue are estimated at 15*70 

Other civil revenue crores, being a reduction of 1*74 crores from the ori- 

heads. ginal estimate for 1926-27. This estimate assumes 

the continuance, pending the inauguration of the Reserve Bank, of the 
present practice of crediting to revenue the excess over £40 million in the 
Gold Standard Reserve and the income from investments of the Paper 
Currency Reserve. The amount of these receipts has, of course, been 
diminished as the result of the reduction both of the sterling and rf the 
Government of India rupee securities in the latter Reserve. 

28. Our total estimate of revenue for 1927-28 comes to 128*96 crores as 
compared with an original estimate of 180*43 crores for 1926-27 and a 
revised estimate of 130*25 crores. 


Expenditure. 

29. I estimate our net military expenditure for 1927-28 at 54*92 

M . 1U ... crores, or almost the same figure as the original 

Military expenditure. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the revised figure for that year. The disappearance of post-war charges 
for demobilised officers accounts for a saving of 64 lakhs, but this is 
counterbalanced by the extra provision necessary for the expansion of 
the Air Force, bv increased expenditure on improving the barrack accom- 
modation for both British and Indian troops, and by the necessity for an 
additional outlay of 80 lakhs on ordnance and other stores to which I have 
already alluded. The following table exhibits the figures of net military 
expenditure for each year since 1921-22 : — 


1921- 22 ....... 69*81 crores. 

1922- 23 65*27 „ 

1923- 24 56*23 „ 

1924- 25 ; 55*63 „ 

1925- 26 56*00 „ 

1926- 27 (Revised estimate) .... 55*55 „ 

1927- 28 (Budget estimate) .... 54*92 „ 


Though the Army has still considerable stocks of surplus stores for dis- 
posal, it is clear that we have practically come to the end of our power to 
reduce military expenditure by living upon existing stocks. The true re- 
duction of expenditure in 1926-27 and 1927-28 as compared with the three 
previous years is considerably larger than the bare figures suggest, 
if allowance he made for the value of the stocks consumed but not paid 
for in the earlier years. Only the sternest economv and the strictest 
vigilance can now prevent our military Budget from showing 

a tendency to rise rather than to fall, and the present level 
of expenditure seems to be very nearly the minimum absolutely 
essential to maintain in a state of full efficiency an army of 

the strength at present authorised. It will interest the House to know 
that the figure of 54*92 crores for 1927-28 includes an additional ^ provision 
of 5 lakhs in consequence of the decision to create the Royal Indian Navy. 
Of the savings the most important are 15 lakhs in pension charges and 18 
lakhs in pay of British officers and troops. 
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80. The most significant variation in our civil expenditure from the* 
.. ,. A figures of the current year occurs under the head 

Cml expenditure. ■ 6 Interest on dead-weight debt’, which I' put at 

10*63 crores as compared with 12*53 crores in the Budget for the current 
year. I have already drawn attention to the way in which our steady 
adherence to the policy of making regular provision for reduction and’ 
avoidance of debt and confining new borrowings to productive purposes 
is bringing in an annual dividend to the tax-payer in the shape of a pro- 
gressively increasing saving in the charge for interest on dead-weight debt. 
The saving in gross interest charges is not less striking and the people of 
Indii are securing year by year, in addition to the tax-payers’ saving on 
interest on dead-weight debt, all the advantages of lower interest charges 
on the capital which is being newly invested in productive works of develop- 
ment. This benefit is felt alike by the Railways, the Irrigation and the 
Forest departments, and the. Provincial Governments as a whole to whom 
an improvement in the credit of the Government of India brings a much- 
valued boon in bringing down the rate of interest they have to pay on the 
sums borrowed by them from the Provincial Loans Fund or direct from 
the market. 


31. For the last two years, the Government of India have been seeking 

Beneficial services. gradually to restore some of the cuts made on the 
advice of the Retrenchment Committee in the Gov- 
ernment of India’s expenditure on beneficial services. It is no reflection 
on the Retrenchment Committee to say that some of the cuts were short- 
sighted. Temporary expedients had to be adopted in the then existing 
financial situation. It was absolutely essential that expenditure should be 
reduced and it is to the labours of that Committee that we owe our present 
ability to take a somewhat longer view. Among the new items of expendi- 
ture, which have been approved by the Standing Finance Committee, I 
would draw special attention to the five-year programme for the expan- 
sion of education in the Frontier Provinces and other territories directly 
administered by the Government of India. This programme was drawn 
up by the Department of Education, Health and Lands on the suggestion 
of the Finance Department and is, we hope, only the first of a series of 
programmes relating to the other activities of that Department which 
largely monopolises the privilege, so far as the Government of India is 
concerned, of watching over those comparatively few services which have- 
not been transferred to the Provincial Governments, where expenditure 
is directly and obviouslv related to the advancement of the social well- 
being of the masses cf the people. The programmes for additional expen- 
diture on sanitation and other services are not yet ready, though indivi- 
dual items of new expenditure on these services are included in the 
estimates for 1927-28. The educational programme which extends up to 
1931-82 involves, during the five years, an additional non-recurring ex- 
penditure of 29} lakhs and a recurring expenditure, rising gradually from 
4 lakhs in 1927-28 to 10 J lakhs in 1931-32. The total amount of addi- 
tional expenditure for the year 1927-28 is iust under 12 lakhs. So long 
as the Provincial contributions remain unliquidated, the Government of 
India have felt themselves precluded from embarking on ambitious pro- 
jects of optional expenditure within their own domain. But they feel it 
on»y right that citizens of the territories directly administered by them 
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should not be required to forgo entirely their claim to a share in the sur- 
pluses which have enabled and are enabling the Government of India to 
effect a progressive reduction in the Provincial contributions. The educa- 
tional schemes, on which the money will be spent, vary widely in 
character as do the areas for the administration of which the Government 
of India is responsible. These areas include places as remote from each 
other as Manipur and the Andaman Islands on the east and Aden on the 
west and as divergent in area and population as the Province of Delhi 
and Baluchistan. The five-year programme is entirely based on est ; mates 
received from the local authorities of their present and future requirements. 
By far the major part of the grants will be devoted to the expansion and 
improvement of vernacular education; and among the more import- 
ant of the proposals included in the programme are the introduction of 
compulsory education in the Imperial Capital and the opening of three 
hunderd new primary schools in the North-West Frontier Province. 
With the funds now placed at their disposal the local admi- 
nistrators will be able to raise and maintain the standard of education in 
the areas under their charge, so far as the peculiar character of those 
areas admit, up to the standard reached in the neighbouring Provinces 
of British India. 


32. For the year 1926-27 the revised Budget points t$ a net loss of 

Ports and Telegraphs. * ,ak 1 ha as compared with the original estimate oi 
10 lakhs on the working of the Indian Postal and 
Telegraph Department, to which must be added the loss of 2 lakhs as 
compared with an original estimate of 7 lakhs under the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. In 1927-28 we expect to improve slightly on 
these results. The gross receipts of the Indian Postal and Telegraph 
Department are put at 10*80 crores, while working expenses, including 
57 lakhs for interest on capital, amount to a slightly larger total resulting 
in a net loss of Bs. 76,000. Provision has been made under the head oi 
Working Expenses ’ for additional expenditure amounting to 12J lakhs 
for new measures v specially designed to improve the pay and allowances 
of members of the subordinate staff of the Department whose grievances 
have been receiving the close and sympathetic attention of my Honourable 
Colleague Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. 


33. The Indian Postal and Telegraph Department is, as the House is 
aware, treated not as a profit-earning institution but as an organisation 
whose energies are directed to supplying postal and telegraph facilities 
to the general public in as full a measure as is compatible with the 
fundamental principle that the Department should not be a burden on 
the general tax-payer. Under normal conditions, the working expenses 
and interest charges should be, as nearly as possible, the same as the 
gross revenue of the Department. With the gradual improvement in 
trade, it is permissible to hope that the revenues will grow to an extent 
sufficient to show a substantial surplus over working expenses and interest 
chargesi But that happy state of affairs is not yet actually in sight. It 
is clear, therefore, that any important reduction in the present postal 
and telegraph rates cannot be secured without saddling the general tax- 
payer with the necessity of paying a heavy subsidy. 


34. In the case of the Indo-European Telegraph Department, the 
estimated net results of working in 1927-28 show a small loss of 3 lakhs 
which is slightly more than the figure in the current* year. 
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86. Our estimate of the aggregate expenditure of the Government for 

Budget Surplu 1927-28 comes to 125’ 26 crores. Our estimate of 
® P revenue on the basis of existing taxation is, as 

already stated, 128-96 crores, resulting in a surplus of 8*70 crores. 

86. The surplus of 8’ 70 crores for 1927-28 is arrived at on the assump- 
EfFeot of reversion tion that there will be no departure during the year 
to 1 g. Ad. from the established rate of exchange of Is. 6d. per 

rupee. The House will, I know, desire to be informed what effect a 
reduction of the rate of exchange from 1 8. 6d. to Is. 4 d. would have on 
the Budget figures which I have presented. It is by no means easy to 
arrive at an accurate estimate. In a statement which is being circulated 
to-day, the many and various considerations which have to be taken into 
account in order to show the effect of a reduction to Is. 4 d. on the Budget 
for 1927-28 are set out in some detail. The effect on the Budgets for the 
following years is also considered in the same statement. The conclusion 
arrived at is that on the assumption that during the year 1927-28 it will 
he unnecessary to compensate nny Government employees in any way 
for the loss of approximately It per cent, in the value of their wages, 
the reduction of the ratio to 1#. Ad. would result in 1927-28 in a total 
worsening of our position by 5*26 crores. I do not feel that it is ipy 
duty to-day on behalf of the Government to make Suggestions how the 
resulting deficit of 1*56 crores should be provided for. The ratio con- 
troversy will be discussed on its merits next week and it will be time 
enough, when that controversy has been decided, to consider in detail 
the reactions of the decision on our Budget. Nor is it my intention 
to-day to enter into any discussion of the merits of the rival ratios. It 
is enough to observe that if the Government are correct in their con- 
tention that an arbitrary reduction in the exchange value of the rupee 
will bring no permanent benefit whatever to India while inevitably involv- 
ing immediate and heavy sacrifices and losses, then surely the large 
sacrifice involved in the dislocation of the Budget, though not necessarily 
the most serious of the sacrifices that would be incurred, is an important 
and relevant consideration which it would have been folly for us to ignore 
or obscure. 


Changes in Taxation. 

‘37. The surplus of 3 ’70 crores is arrived at on the basis of the existing 
level of taxation. With 5*45 crores of Provincial contributions (apart 
from Bengal's contribution of 68 lakhs) still unliquidated, it is obvious 
that we cannot afford to give away any important portion of the surplus 
in reductions of taxation if we are to live up to our declared intention of 
directing our financial policy to the reduction and eventual extinction of 
the Provincial contributions as soon as may be. We are, therefore, not 
yet in a position to make full use of the valuable report of the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee whose recommendations the Government and the 
country have been studying during the past year. 'I shall, I hope, have 
the approval of the House in saying that our general policy as regards 
taxation ought to be directed first towards a more equitable distribution 
of its incidence, so far as that may be attainable with due regard^ to the 
;<kiier canons of taxation, and the abolition of those imposts which are 
ytSraoxious in principle, such ps some of the existing export duties, and 
ithat, when our finances permit, we should aim at a gradual reduction of 
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taxation to a level which give some relief to the tax-payer and leave 
larger margin available for the Provincial Governments' needs. Once the 
Provincial contributions have been extinguished, we shall find ourselves' 
in a freer atmosphere in which we pan consider the question of taxation 
entirely or almost entirely from the standpoint of the Central Administra- 
tion. With a surplus of 3*70 crores, the House will, I think, not desire ua 
to propose additional taxation for the purpose of increasing the surplus. In 
1927-28, therefore, we clearly cannot do more than effect minor changes, the 
net result of which will not be seriously to modify the surplus of revenue 
over expenditure. 

38. The first proposals which I have to put before the House in regard 

to taxation affect two of our existing export duties, 

xport duty on uUv. eX port duty on hides and the export duty on tea. 

The export duty on hides has been condemned by the Fiscal Commission 
and the Taxation Enquiry Committee as wrong in principle and dangeroua 
in effects. The trade is at present in a depressed condition and the Gov- 
ernment have for some years seen no justification for the retention of the 
duty except on purely revenue grounds. The export duty on skins, which 
is open to some of the same objections, is both more productive and less 
positively harmful than the export duty^on hides, and we do not feel that 
we are in a position this year to propose its reduction or abolition. We 
do, however, propose the immediate abolition of the export duty on hides 
involving a loss of 9 lakhs of revenue. 

39. The export duty on tea brings in approximately 50 lakhs a year. 

Export duty on ten, etc ° U f d ° QOt P er “ ifc of its abolition 

unless we can tind some means of compensating our- 
selves for the loss involved. Fortunately, we are in a position to make 
a proposal which will secure the disappearance of the export duty on tea 
with no ultimate loss to the revenue and at the same time offer definite 
advantages to the producers of tea. The tea companies are now assessed 
to income-tax on 25 per cent, only of their total profits, the balance 
being regarded as agricultural income and therefore not liable to income- 
tax. The proportion of 25 per cent, was based on imperfect data and 
later enquiries show that the non- agricultural profits of the tea companies 
amount to at least 50 per cent, of the whole. The Government, therefore, 
propose that the export duty on tea should be abolished and that the tea 
companies should in future be assessed to income-tax at 50 per cent, of 
their total net income, subject to the proviso that where there is a market 
for green tea and the non-agricultural profits can be exactly ascertained, 
income-tax should be assessed on the total of such non-agricultural profits. 
The abolition of the export duty on tea costs us 50 lakhs. We expect 
to get an additional 45 lakhs from income-tax on the non-agricultural profits 
in 1927-28 rising to 50 lakhs in 1928-29. 

40. The next proposal which the Government have to make is one 

Import doty on motor which will, I hope, be universally popular. We propose 

cirs, etc. that tile import duty on motor cars should be reduced 

from 30 per cent, to 20 per cent, ad valorem and the import duty on tyres 
from 30 to 15 per cent. After making allowance for the stimulus to imports 
which this reduction of duty is expected to give, I estimate the cost of this 
proposal at 10 lakhs only. The reduction is in accordance with the viewB 
of the Taxation Enquiry Committee which rightly drew attention to the 
im portance of encouraging the development of motor transport in India. 
Neither the Government nor, I think, the House would feel perturbed if 
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the Provincial Governments . seized the opportunity of this reduction of 
the import duty to impose Provincial taxation on the users of motor cars 
for the improvement and development of their systems of road communi- 
cation. 


41. There will be found included in the Finance Bill a provision for 
Import doty on rubber removing to the list of articles which can be imported 
Beds, etc. free of duty rubber seeds and rubber stumps which 

are at present subject to a duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem . The proceeds of 
this duty are inconsiderable but it is hampering an important adolescent in- 
dustry in Burma, whose production promises to become an increasingly valu- 
able item in our export trade. The Government of Burma have made a 
special representation to the Government of India in support of this con- 
cession. We are very glad to be in a position to meet their wishes. 


42. I have one more proposal to make for reduction of taxation. The 
0 . . . , Government have decided to accept the recommenda- 

Stamp duty <m cheques, tion made inde p e ndentlj in several quarters and 

endorsed by the Currency Commission that the stamp duty on cheques 
should be abolished, with a view to the development of the banking habit 
in India. We propose at the same time to abolish the duty on other Bills 
of Exchange payable on demand. For the moment, we do not propose 
the abolition of the stamp duty on Bills of Exchange not payable on 
demand which requires further consideration and will involve a loss of 
about 25 lakhs of revenue. It will be desirable that the abolition of the 


stamp duty on cheques and other Bills of Exchange payable on demand 
should not come into force until the 1st of July next in order to give the 
banks time to make the necessary preparations. The cost of the abolition 
of the duty on cheques in a full year will be 7 lakhs but is estimated to 
amount for the nine months in 1927-28 to 5 lakhs only. This loss falls 
on the Provincial Governments hut does not make any very material 
difference ' even to those Governments such as Bengal and Bombay, where 
the bulk of the duty is collected. In these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment do not think it necessary to compensate the Provincial Governments 
for the temporary loss of revenue involved, partly in view of the relief 
which will be given to those Governments in other directions, as the House 
will presently observe, and partly because we hope to be in a position a 
year hence to bring forward proposals for a division of the Stamps Head 
into Central and Provincial, coupled with a revision of the Devolution 
Rules which will fully make good to the Provinces what they will give up 
under the head ‘Stamps \ The cost of abolishing the duty on other Bills 
of Exchange payable on demand will fall on Central Revenues, but will 
not be considerable, and I have felt it unnecessary to make any special 
provision for it. 


48. Apart from the loss of 5 lakhs owing to the abolition of stamp duty 
Import duty on to- on cheques which will not affect the Central Gov- 
V*cco. ernment’s Budget, the proposed reductions and 

changes in taxation involve a diminution of our revenue by 24 lakhs. In 
.order partially to cover this loss, the Government propose to increase the 
import dpty on unmanufactured tobacco from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 per lb-, an 
increase ,which is fully justified on statistical grounds and while giving 
$Qnfe additional protection to Indian grown tobacco, will not materially 
affect 'the ’Tndian cigarette industry which is now in a string position. I 
expect to 6bWn 18 lakhs from this source. 
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44. The net effect of these measures on our estimates for 1927-28 will 

. be a reduction of 51 lakhs under the head ‘Customs’ 
Net effect on surplus. and ftn increft8e of 45 lakhg from Taxes Qn Income , 

with the result that our surplus will then stand at 3*64 crores. 


Final Proposals. 

45. Our surplus of 8*64 crores for 1927-28 can, I think, reasonably be 

R . regarded as a recurrent one. The year 1928 r 29 will 

urp us recurroTi . no p resen fc ug w ith problems of its own with a 

further falling off in our Opium revenue and in our receipts from Railways, 
if the revised Railway estimate for the current year on which the contri- 
bution for 1928-29 will be based is not wide of the mark. Special provi- 
sion will also be necessary in 1928-29 for the premium (which is really 
•deferred interest) on the 5| per cent, bonds redeemable at 105 in 1928 in 
so far as these are not converted in advance of maturity. The inaugura- 
tion of the Reserve Bank too may entail a temporary diminution in our 
revenue in the first year or two of its existence. On the other hand, our 
Oustoms tariff should continue to show a progressively increasing yield and 
there is ample room for expansion tin our income-tax receipts without any 
increase of rates, and our interest charges, apart from the special item 
mentioned, are likely to show a further appreciable shrinkage. We are 
not called upon to take special precautions against a bad monsoon in ad- 
vance of that much-dreaded event. 

46. The natural use of a recurring surplus is to reduce Provincial con- 

n ... . .. . tributions. I propose, — and I am sure that the House 

will unanimously agree, — that our surplus should be 
devoted to a permanent reduction by 3£ crores of the Provincial contribu- 
tions distributed in strict accordance with the provisions of the existing De- 
volution Rules. This will leave only 1*95 crores of the contributions un- 
remitted, excluding the Bengal contribution. Bengal is entitled to a share 
in the recurring remission of 3J crores to the extent of 9 lakhs, so that her 
contribution of 63 lakhs will be reduced to 54 lakhs. As, however, Bengal 
will not be paying any contribution during 1927-28, the actual cost to the 
Government of India of the permanent remission of 3£ crores of the Provin- 
cial contributions will amount oplv tp 3*41 crgres in 1927-28, 


47. Unfortunately, the amount of our surplus is not sufficient to enable 
us to make a clean sweep of all the Provincial contributions. It falls short 
of the amount required by l*8l crores.* It *is an interesting coincidence 
that the deficiency is .approximately equal to the amount of revenue sacri- 
ficed a year ago when the Cotton Exc ; se Duty was remitted. Even more 
unfortunate is the fact that the permanent remission of crores, while 
bringing welcome relief to every Province, leaves 37 lakhs out of Bombay’s 
contribution of 56 lakhs still unliquidated. The Bombay Government’s 
Budget is, I am sorry to say, in a very unsatisfactory state*. Bombay is 
faced with a considerable realised deficit on the work ; ng of 1926-27 and is 
under the shadow of a further estimated deficit of 51 lakhs in 1927-28 on 
other than Development transactions, which will be reduced to 32 lakhs 
by the remission of 19 lakhs of her contribution, this being Bombay’s share 
of the 3^ crores. The Bombay Government have made a very strong appeal 
for help to the Government of India. It is needless for us to embark upon 
a critical examination of the causes of Bombay’s difficulties. Even though 
we might be inclined not to acquit Bombay altogether of responsibility in 
the -matter, we must in : fairness recognise that the existing Devolution Rule 
15 regarding the grant to the Provinces of an interest in the proceeds . of 
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Taxes on Income which was designed fcr the benefit of Bombay and Bengal 
in particular, has altogether failed in its purpose. Any special claims- 
Bengal might have urged in this connection have been liquidated by the 
relief already accorded ; she has been relieved from 1922-23 onwards of the 
payment of any part of her annual contribution of 63 laths, a gift of the 
aggregate value of 3*15 crores up to 31st March 1927. The only correspond- 
ing gift made to Bombay was a special non-recurring reduction of her con- 
tribution of 22 lakhs for the year 1925-26 only. 


48. In these circumstances, the Government of India have been con- 
vinced that a very special effort ought to be made in 1927-28 on Bombay ’* 
behalf. We are equally convinced of the inexpediency of altering the exist- 
ing 1 Devolution Buie for the distribution of relief among the Provinces in a 
way which would help Bombay at the expense of other Provinces. Some 
other solution must be found and the Government of India propose to find 4 
it by having recourse to the realised surplus of 1926-27. This amounts, as 
I have already stated, to 3*10 crores. After careful consideration, we have 
decided that the best way out of our difficulty will be to use a part of this 
surplus for the purpose of remitting the whole of the remainder of the Pro- 
vincial contributions for the year 1927-28- This procedure will permit us 
to meet Bombay’s needs in full measure and enable her to balance her 
Budget for 1927-28 without in any way infringing the rights or arousing the 
resentment of any of the other Provinces. On the contrary, it will bring 
them additional and welcome relief. It will carry with it relief to all the 
Provinces from any liability to pay any contribution to the Central Gov- 
ernment in 1927-28. I may add in order to make the story complete, that 
we propose also to relieve Coorg of her contribution of Bs. 12,000. 

49. The following table shows the distribution of the recurring and the 
non-recurring remissions in the case of each Province : — 

(Lakhs.) 

Reourrin g Non- recur- 

remission, ring remission. 


M adras • • • 

Bombay « • • 

Bengal • • • 

U. P. . 

Punjab • • • 

Burma . 

C. P. . 

Assam » • • 



• 

. 1,16 

49 

• 

. 19 

87 

• • 

9 

54 ' 

• 

99 

52 


. 60 

26 

• 

31 

19 

• • 

• 8 

14 

• 

8 

7 

Total 

. 8,50 

2,58 


60. These measures will exhaust the surplus in the Central Govem- 
• . o v ment’s Budget for 1927-28 and reduce to 1*29 crores 

Special rfeliof to Bombay. ^ eg tij m ated surplus in the revised Budget of 

1926-27. The proposals so far made regarding the Provin- 
cial contributions, while fully meeting Bombay’s needs for 1927-28, 
do nothing 'to make up to her for the disappointment of her expec tations 
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regarding a share in the proceeds of Taxes on Income under Devolution 
Rule 15 in the past year. In order that the Bombay Government may not 
feel that we are deaf to her claims on this account, we propose further that 
a sum of 28 lakhs out of the still remaining surplus for 1926-27 should be 
devoted to relieving Bombay of one-half of her contribution of 56 lakhs for 
the current year. We propose to counle this special concession with $he 
condition that her Budget for 1927-28 shall show a balance on the right 
side. I am glad to know from the figures of the Bombay Budget presented 
in the Bombay Legislative Council last week, that there is every prospect 
of this condition being satisfied- 

51. There remains a sum of 1*01 crores still left unallocated out of the 
realised surplus of 1926-27. I have already observed that the inauguration 
of the Reserve Bank in 1928-29 may cause some temporary diminution of the 
Central Government's revenue. It would be undesirable, if we can avoid 
it, to make any special call on the taxpayer for the purpose of tiding ovet 
temporary Budget difficulties connected with the financing of the new Gold 
Bullion Standard and Reserve Bank. The Government accordingly pro- 
pose to utilise the remainder of the realised surplus of 1926-27 as a nest 
egg either for the purpose of relieving the Budgets of 1928-29 and 1929-30 
of temporary charges incident to the inauguration of the new currency sys- 
tem or for the purpose of increasing the strength of the reserves to be 
hatoded over to the Reserve Bank as cover for the note-issue or for both 
purposes, according as circumstances dictate. 


52. The procedure which we propose is to open a special Deposit Account 
t» i. and pav into it ihe whole of the realised surplus for 

Re\ enuc Reserve. x^-27. In Ihe estimated receipts for 1927-28, there 

would be included a payment from this Account to revenue of the sum re- 
quired to balance revenue and expenditure in 1927-28, on present figures 
1*81 Crores. The amount finally credited to revenue in 1927-28 would r 
however, be not this exact amount but such Rum as may ultimately prove 
necessary in order to bridge whatever the final gap may be between the 
expenditure for the year and the ordinary revenue, apart from this assist- 
ance from the special reserve. In order that this may be done, the Gov- 
ernment propose to present to the House, at the time when 
the Finance Bill is taken into consideration, a special supplementary esti- 
mate covering the transfer to the special reserve of the surplus of 1926-27. 


53. I desire to emphasise clearly the fact that the non-recurrent remis- 
sion of the Provincial contributions must be regarded as definitely tempo- 
rary, so that if a recurring surplus is not available a year hence sufficient 
to enable us to make this remission permanent, it will be necessary either 
to restore the temporarily remitted contributions wholly or in part or else to 
propose fresh taxation. 

54. The House will recognise that even though the Government are for- 
mally safeguarded against the accusation of counting unhatched chickens- 
by the provision that the final portion of the Provincial contributions is 
remitted for one year only, they are clearly taking the risk that if the 
monsoon of 1927 is specially unfavourable, both the Government and the 
House, and in a special degree the Finance Member, will be faced next 
year with difficulties which will in a measure be self-imposed. 

<55. Our proposals are also open to another objection which I should 
be the Icst.ijO minimise. They involve a diversion of the realised surplus 
of 1926-27 from its proper application to the reduction or avoidance of 
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debt. The House Will, 1 am sure, do me the justice o£ recognising that 
I have not been backward in insisting on the virtues of strictness and 
purism in the matter of debt redemption. My defence for this lapse from 
virtue must be that the complete liquidation of our liabilities to the Pro- 
vinces in respect of Provincial contributions is a very big prize, jdft|&fing 
a very special effort, and that a succession of realised surpluses has enabled 
us to outdistance our own fixed programme of debt redemption in the 
last few years, and that the fixed programme remains unmodified and in- 
volves us in any case in a charge of 5*12 crores for reduction or avoidance 

of debt in 1927-28. We can, 1 think, justifiably make this concession with- 

out denying our principles, in order to secure the advantages for Tndia, 
ecdhomic and social, and the stimulus to the successful working of the 

Reforms, which will flow from the release of 5*45 crores of revenue to 

the Provinces for expenditure on those nation-building services which all* 
true friends of India and of the Reforms have so deeply at heart. 

56. Finally, we should not be unmindful of the fact that so long as 
Provincial contributions remained unliquidated, the occurrence of a bad 
monsoon, which would affect Provincial finances more directly and more 
severely than Central finances, would make the position of the Central 
Government an uneasy one in the face of demands from the Provinces for 
assistance from the Central Budget, a state of affairs which will be funda- 
mental^ changed once we have ceased to exact any contributions. From 
the standpoint of our Ways and Means Budget, the complete release of 
the Provincial contributions makes less difference than might at first sight, 
be expected. It is improbable that the Provinces will find it expedient tn 
embark immediately on heavy additional expenditure, as time will be 
required for working out plans and programmes. Indeed, so far as the 
year 1927-28 is concerned, I anticipate that the surplus of 1926-27 will, 
in effect, remain in our balances and be available temporarily for the avoid- 
ance of debt, so that the amount of new money which we shall ask for 
from the market, when we issue our Rupee Loan in the summer, will not 
be increased as a result of these proposals. 

57. Let me sum up the Government’s plans for dealing with the sur- 
pluses of 1926-27 and 1927-28. The current year’s surplus of 8*10 crores 
will be reduced to 2*82 crores by the special remission of 28 lakhs of the 
Bombay Government’s contribution for 1926-27. This sum of 2*82 crores 
will be transferred in its entirety to a special reserve so that the revised 
estimate for the current year will not exhibit either a revenue surplus or 
a deficit. The next year’s surplus of 8*64 crores will be supplemented by 
such sum, at present estimated at 1*81 crores, as may be required to be 
transferred from the special reserve in order that the outturn of the year 
1927-28 may also show neither a deficit nor a surplus. The credit balance 
in the special reserve at the close of 1927-28, at present estimated at 1*01 
crores, will be kept in hand as a nest egg for use in connection with the 
inauguration of the new Gold Bullion Standard and Reserve Baqjt. 

Conclusion. 

58. Each of the three Budgets laid before the Second Assembly was 
not only balanced at the .time of its introduction but has presented India 
with an appreciable realised surplus of revenue over expenditure. The 
;£fcee*sity of reducing the salt tax from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 1-4 pcfr maund In the 
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Bucket of 1924-25 postponed the beginning of the 'repaission ,of the Pro- 
vincial contributions. The Budgets for 1925-26 and 1926-27, relieved finally 
of the uncertainties of Kailway Finance by the separation of the Railway 
Budget from the General Budget, effected a reduction in the Provincial 
contributions amounting to 3*75 crores or, if the Bengal contribution be 
iflrfuded, a reduction from 9'83 crores by 4*88 crores to 5*45 crores. In 
addition, the Budget for 1926-27 signalised the demise of the unlamented 
Cotton Excise Duty. In its first Budget, this new Assembly has before \\ 
proposals for the complete extinction, at any rate so far as the yeai 
1927-28 is concerned, of the Provincial contributions. 

59. T account it a great stroke of good fortune for myself and a happj 
augury for the financial work of the new Assembly that its first Budgel 
should bo the first since the Reforms in which our revenues are independent 
of assistance from the provincial tax-payer. Ever since the Reforms wer< 
inaugurated, the Provincial contributions have been a millstone roUnd the 
fteck both of the Central Government and of the Provincial Governments, 
poisoning their mutual relations and hampering their every action. Their 
quality, oven more than their amount, has strained the resources of the 
giver and the patience of the recipient. They have brought curses, not 
blessings, both to him who has given and to him who has taken. The year 

m -28 sets India free from this incubus. 

60. It is true that final and complete freedom has still to be won and 
that we are still relying on the Budget of 1928-29 to consolidate the ground 
now occupied. The year before us must be devoted to a further and 
final effort to this end. But meanwhile the Provincial Governments will 
have at their immediate disposal large additional resources and they can 
turn confidently to the work of framing projects for the advancement 
of the well-being of their citizens. Governments and, in particular, Finance 
Departments, and even Finance Members, are often taunted with being 
heartless and inhuman, and it is doubtless difficult, and occasion- 
ally dangerous, to wax sentimental over figures. There is nothing 
fco capture the imagination or stir the emotions in the figure 
of 5*45 crores. But what romance lies behind this figure when it 
is translated into spending capacity in the hands of the Ministers in the 
Provinces! It is always wise, when discussing figures and accounts, to 
remember that money represents nothing more than a power to command 
goods and services. The programme of educational expenditure in the 
territories directly administered by the Government of India, to which I 
referred earlier in my speech, involves over a period of 5 years a total 
expenditure, recurring and non-recurring, of 68 lakhs. In addition to 
improved accommodation and a higher standard of teaching for hundred^ 
of existing schools and thousands of existing scholars', these 68 lakhs re- 
present something like 600 new schools and 80,000 children brought within 
reach, for the first time, of the privileges of education year by year. What 
will 5^5 crores a year transfigured into goods and services, available year 
by ye* in the bands of the Provincial Governments, mean in thp promo- 
tion of human happiness, in the prevention of preventable disease and 
ignorance, in the widening of the opportunities for a good life for many 
crores of the people of India! It is in the belief that by the acceptance 
of this Budget, Members of this * House have it in their power to pro- 
mote the health and happiness of millions of the masses of India that I 
oommend th# Government’s proposals to the House and to the country. 
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Government imperial Revenue and Expenditure befdre the Reforms) 
with the Revised Estimates for each year from 1916-17 to 1925-26. 

( See paragraph 2 of speech.) 

[In thousands of Rug^s.] 

i 11 r * 


i 

[ Revibkd Estimate. 

ACTUAL6. 

i 

1 Revenue. 

i 

Expenditure. 

.Surplus (+) 
j Deficit (— ). 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus (+) 
Deficit (-). 

1916-17 . 

. i 97,25,67 

83, £7, 87 

+ 8,98,30 

98,53,10 

87,31,37 

+ n,2b$ 

1917-18 . 

.; 1,14,84,48 

1,06,37,74 

+ 8,56,74 

1,18,70,58 

1,06,57,52 

+ 12,13,06 

1918-19 . 

. 1,27,94,65 

1,34,79,88 

| -6,85,23 

1,30,40,66 

1,36,13,72 

-5,73,06- 

1919-29 . 

. ; 1,44,07,56 

1,59,18,67 

-’15,11,11 

1,37,13,98 

1,60,79,27 

-23,65,29- 

1020-21 . 

1,85,10,35 

1,48,03,61 

: — 12,93, 2G 

1,35,63,32 

1,61,64,17 

-26.9M5 

1921,22 . 

. 1,13,15,32 

1,41,94,52 

j -28,79,20 

1,15,21,50 

! 1,42.86,52 


1922-28 . 

. 1,20,70,17 

1,37,95,52 

! —17,25,35 

| 

1,21,41,29 

; 1,36,43,05 

-15,01,76 

1923-24 . 

. , 1,81,96,04 

1,29,89 97 

+ 2,06,07 

1,33,16,63 

j 1,30,77.63 

+ 2,39,00 

1924-25 . 

. | 1,34,82,26 j 

1.30,82,68 

i 

! + 3,99,58 

1,38,03,92 

| 1,32,35,66 

+ 5,68,26 

1925-26 . 

. j 1,31,35,25 

j 1,^0,04,87 

; +1.80,38 

1,33,32,98 

1 1,80,01,80 ’ 

+ 3,31,18 


i ; i 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I beg to 
move for leave to introduce tho Indian Finance Bill, 1927. 

The motion was adopted, 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I introduce the Indian Finance 
Bill, 1927. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
1st March, 1927. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 1st March , 1927 . 


’Sfhe Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
E-oyferi of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEES SWOEN: 

Sir Ganen Eov, Kt., M.L.A. (Director General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs) ; and 

Mr. H. Shankar Eau, M.L.A. (Finance Department: Nominated 
Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

House rent of Sub-Postmasteus in Bombay. 

626. *Mr. D. V. Belvi: (;a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
minimum house rent sanctioned for a Sub-Postmaster in the Bombay City 
in lieu of free quarters before the 1st March, 1925? 

(b) What is the minimum after the 1st March, 1926? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Standing Finance Committee was told in Feb- 
ruary, 1926, that this house rent allowance to Sub-Postmasters in lieu of 
free quarters would “ Ordinarily be 10 per cent, of average pay M of the 
Postmaster and specially “ in the case of Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi, 
it might be necessary to sanction allowances in excess of this limit M ? 

(d) What is the average pay of a time scale post office official in 
Bombay on and after the 1st March, 1926? 

( 0 ) Is it a fact that the rent paid by the Post Office Department to the 
Improvement Trust on account of rooms in Foras Eoad Chawls occupied 
by postmen and inferior servants is Es. 11 or more, less a concession of 
10 per cent, per room? 

(/) If reply to (e) above is in the affirmative, do Government propose to 
raise the minimum of house rent allowance to Sub -Postmasters in Bombay 
having no free quarters to the old standard in existence prior to the 1st 
March, 1925? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) Es. 15. 

ib) Es. 10. 

w T^e Standing Finance Committee were not informed as in the 
first part of this question but were informed as in the concluding part. 

(J) Its. 110. 

(e) The rent paid to the Improvement Trust varies from Bs. 10/5’.to 
Bs. 18/8 less 10 per cent, per room. 

{f) Government propose to examine tfie matter. 

.( H73 ) 
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Closing of the .Telegraph Branch of the Belapur (ThanaI Post 

Office. 

627. ♦Mr. D. V. Belvi: (a) Is it a fact that the cu»u ui maintenance 
of the telegraph branch of the Belapur (Thana) Post Office is paid by the* 
Salt and Customs Department? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the Salt and Customs Department refuses tc^pay 
the cost of maintenance? 

Hr 

( c ) Have the residents of Belapur (Thana) been informed that the tele- 
graph branch will be closed as unremunerative unless they pay Ihe cost 
of maintenance? 

(#) Is the Post Office also at Belapur (Thana) going to be closed? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Belapur (Thana) Office is on a telegraph line 
passing through Belapur to offices beyond? 

(f) Is there a separate telegraph operator maintained at Belapur (Thafia) 
for telegraph work? 

(g) If not, what extra cost is incurred by Government for maintaining 
telegraphic communication at Belapur (Thana)? 

(h) Is it not the avowed policy of Government to extend postal facflUfes 
in rural areas even at some cost? 

(i) If so, are Government prepared to allow the present Combined 
Post and Telegraph office at Belapur (Thana) to continue without asking 
the public to pay additional charges of maintenance? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No. 

(6) That Local Government, who were consulted, refused to accept 
financial responsibility for the maintenance of the telegraph Branch. The 
Salt and Customs Department were not referred to by the Postmaster- 
General. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) No. 

(e) No. 

(/) No. 

(g) The extra' cost is due to the employment of a sub-postmaster with 
knowledge of telegraphy, instead of a branch postmaster on a lower rate 
of pay, and on account of the maintenance of the telegraph line and 
apparatus. 

( h ) and ( i ). It is the policy of Government to extend postal facilities 
in rural areas even if offices experimentally opened are not self-si^porting 
from the outset, provided there iff a reasonable expectation of their proving 
so ultimately. It is not however our policy to maintain indefinitely un- 
remunerative offices which, as in the case of that at Belapur, have failed 
after prolonged periods to justify their existence and when the local' 
interests afre unwilling to indemp&tV the Post and Telegraph Department 
against loss. 
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1 may add for the Honourable Member’s information that the criteria 
to*be applied when considering the question of maintaining or closing un- 
remunerative Combined Post and Telegraph offices are being re-examinec^; 
and the case of the Belapur office will be reviewed when a decision has 
been arrived at; in the meantime the office will be maintained as hitherto. 

Indian Delegates to the International Labour Conference. 

628. *Lala Lajpat Rai: 1 . Is it true that the full quota of every State 
which is entitled to send delegates to the International Labour Conference 
is as follows : 

Two Government delegates with advisers, 

One Representative of Employers with two advisers, 

One Representative of Labour with two advisers? 

2. Are Government aware that most of the States represented in the 
International Labour Conference do generally send their full quotas? 

8. Are Government aware that the Director of the International Labour 
Office is anxious that every State should send its full quota? 

4. Are Government aware that British Dominions and Great Britain 
do as a rule send their full quotas? 

5. Is it a fact that the Government of India does not do so? 

6. If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 . The answer is in the 
negative. The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to Article 
389 of the Peace Treaty. 

2. On the contrary, the numbers of States sending the full quotas they 
were entitled to send to the last four Conferences were respectively, nil, 
nil, five and nil. At no one of these Conferences did more than a quarter 
of the nations represented send even the quota regarded as the full quota 
by my Honourable friend. 

3. No. So far as the Government of India are aware, the Director of 
the International Labour Office is anxious that* every State should send 
the complete number of delegates and a sufficient number of advisers to 
enable the delegation to take an active part in the work of the Conference 
and its different committees. 

4. The answer is in the negative. To none of the last four Conferences 
did any Dominion send the maximum number of representatives permis- 
sible : Great Britain did so to only one of these Conferences. 

5 and 6. The Government of India have hitherto invariably sent the 
full number of delegates permissible. They have also sent advisers where 
necessary to enable the delegation to take an active part in the work of 
the Conference and its different committees. They consider that the 
practice of sending the full quota permissible would involve an expenditure 
unjustified in the circumstances. I might add that the full quotas per- 
missible for the last four Conferences were 36, 36, 12 and 20 respectively. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Was there any delegate repreteenting agricultural 
labour in India sent by the Government of India to represent them in 
the International Labour Conference? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Xitra: To the best of my 
knowledge, Sir, the answer is in the negative. 

▲ 2 
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M*. K. Ahmed: I}<> Government propose, for the benefit of the country, 
to consider the matter again and again and in future send to that Con- 
ference representatives of the agriculturists who really represent agricul- 
ture and not time-serving politicians? ( Honourable Members : “Order, 
order. ”) 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Is the Honourable Member aware that a delegate 
without an Adviser or Advisers is seriously handicapped in the performance 
of his duties at the International Labour Conference on account of the»e 
being so many Committees and Sub-Committees which he has to attend? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I have received no com- 
plaint, Sir, from any of our past delegates on the subject. 

Lai* Lajpat Rai: May I ask the Honourable Member if he has read the 
Director’s report which he submitted at the eighth session of the Labour 
Conference ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Yes, Sir, I liave done 

BO. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the Honourable Member has read 
what all the Delegates have written on this subject? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I have read some of them, 
Sir. It is rather a large order to ask me to recollect what all these Dele* 
gates have written. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, how many Advisers Government 
propose to send this year?* 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I cannot for the moment 
say, Sir, whether a final decision has yet been arrived at in the matter, 
but if my Honourable friend wants information, -I should be ooliged if 
he 'will put down notice of that question. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Sir, in view of the huge amount that this country 
contributes towards the expenses of the League of Nations, does not the 
Honourable Member consider that they should be allowed to take full 
advantage of the International Labour Conference by sending Iheir full 
quota? 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As I have said, Sir, we 
do send our full quota of Delegates. There is no such thing as a full 
quota of Advisers. It is true that we do contribute a certain sum of money 
to the expenses of the International Labour Office, but it does not follow 
tint we must in addition spend another large sum of money on sending 
Advisers where we as a Government do not consider it necessary to do so. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that a statement has already been 
made by His Excellency the Viceroy with regard to the amelioration of 
the conditions of agriculturists in this country, do Government propose to 
consider again that in future th'e representatives of the agncu|toirists 
should be sent there so that thereby my friend Lala Lajpat RaiV" full 
quota ” of representation may be obtained, and that without that, Sir, 
the purpose for which Delegates are sent to the International Labour 
Conference will be frustrated? 
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' Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether Government will consider 
the number of persons sent to Geneva for the International Labour Con- 
ference in connection with the number sent by either Great Britain or 
Japan, and if they find that India is sending a smaller number, will they 
reconsider this question? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I shall take that point 
into consideration, Sir, when I am making selections for the year 1928. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Does not the Honourable Member consider that the 
absence of Advisers reduces the number of those people from whom 
Delegates might be chosen every year with full knowledge of the work 
they have to do to almost nil and places the electing bodies in e very 
difficult position? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is a matter of opinion 
end at the present moment the opinion of Government is not in agreement 
with that of my Honourable friend. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he will 
consider the question of sending more Advisers to the 1927 Conference? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am not at the present 

moment in a position to tell the House as to what we shall do in regard 
to the 1927 Conference. 

Nominations to the Indi \x Civil Service of Muslims from 

Ding \l. 

G29. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will Government be pleased to state 
how many people have been appointed members of the Indian Civil Service 
from Bengal by nomination, since 1919, and how many of them are 
Mussalmans ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Since 1919 (and including 

that \enr) seven candidates from Bengal have been appointed to the 
Indian Civil Service by nomination. Three of \hese candidates are 
Muhammadans. 

Nominations ro the Indian Civil Service of Persons from Bengal. 

630. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will Government be pleased to state 
how many people in Bengal applied for appointment in the Indian Civil 
Service in 1919 by nomination? How many of them were selected, or 
recommended by the Selection Board over which Sir Charles Stevenson- 
Moore presided? Will Government be pleased to state who they were, 
and how many of them have received positions in the I. C. S. compatible 
with their qualifications up to now? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The Selection Board set up 
in Bengal in 1919 under the special temporary provisions for recruitment 
to tb& Indian Civil Service received applications from 248 persons, of 
whom 14 did not possess the necessary preliminary qualifications and 14 
failed to appear when called upon. The Board recommended 14 candi- 
dates to the Local Government for consideration and four of these were 
selected and appointed to the Indian Civil Service. Jl am not prepared 
to state the names of those who were sent up by the Board for considers? 
tion but not appointed. As far as I am aware none of them were &P-, 
pointed subsequently to the Indian Civil Service. 
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Route op the proposed Belonia Railway. 

681* !*Mr. Anwax-ul-Azim : Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they have received any objections from the people of Feni 
Subdivision with regard to the route which the proposed Belonia Railway 
is taking in the district of Noakhali (Bengal) ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes. We have sent the representations to the 
Agent of the Assam Bengal Railway who will no doubt consider them 
when he is considering whether to proceed with the construction of this 
line; the project at the moment is only in the survey stage. 

ELECTTpN OF MUSSALMANS TO THE COURT OF MANAGEMENT OF THE DELHI 

University. 

632. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : (a) Will Government be pleased to stat’e 
whether the University of Delhi elects any Mussalmans, by registered 
graduates, on its Court of management? 

( b ) What is the proportion of Mussalmans in the professorial cadre of 
the University of Delhi? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) Yes. 

(b) The University (central organisation) employs at present six paid 
teachers, namely, three readers and three lecturers, all of whom are non- 
Muslims. 

Representatives of different Communities holding Appointments of 
Assistant Station Masters, Station Masters and Guards 
on the North Western Railway. 

633. *Lala Rang Behari Lai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of: 

(1) Indians; 

(2) Indian Christians; 

(3) Anglo-Indians and Europeans; 

(4) Parsis; 

who hold the posts of : 

(а) assistant station masters; 

(б) station masters; 

(c) guards; 

on the North Western Railway? 

(6) Will Government also state the rates of pay for each of the classes ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have no information regarding 
the number of posts of assistant station masters, station masters and 
guards on. the florth Western Railway held by different nationalities. 

(6) I am sending the Honourable Member a statement showing the 
Seales of pay of the different classes. There is no differentiation in the 
.rates of pay of Europeans and Indians atfd the rates apply to men of all 
nationalities alike. ' . 
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Prohibition op the Nagar Kihtans op the Aria Samaj. 

684. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Have the Government of India received any 
representations on behalf of the Arya Samaj in connection with the prohibi- 
tion of the Nagar Kirtans of the Arya Samaj? If the answer be in the 
affirmative, will Government be pleased to state the action taken on such 
representations? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Government of India 
ha^-e received such representations, but they have seen no reason to 
interfere with the discretion which Local Governments enjoy to deal with 
these matters. 


Advertising of Railway Timings. 

635. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Do Government use the newspapers for 
the publicity of the railway timing, etc.? If so, will Government be 
pleased to state the names of the papers in different provinces in which 
the timings are advertised? 

Expenditure on Advertisements relating to Railway Timings. 

636. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the amount of expenditure incurred every year during the last three years, 
in advertising the railway timings in the newspapers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose with your permission, Sir, to answer 
questions Nos. 035 and 036 together. 

Government do not themselves take action to give publicity to railway 
timings as this is a matter left to Railway Administrations who themselves 
notify changes in timings in newspapers. « 

The information regarding the names of papers and the expenditure 
incurred in this way by Railway is not available. 

Publication of the State Railways Time Tables in the Vernacular. 

637. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Have Government made any arrange- 
ment for publishing the time tables of the different State Railways in the 
(different vernaculars of the provinces? 

(b) If the answer be in the affirmative, will Government be pleased to 
atate the railways of which the time tables are available in the vernacular 
and at what price they can he had? 

PublicatiSn of Time Tables for Travellers unacquainted with 

English. 

638. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Have Government made any arrangements 
for publishing the time tables of the State Railways for the guidance of 
those who do not know English? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose with your permission, Sir, to reply 
to questions Nos. 687 and 688 together. 

* The arrangements are not made direct by Government but I am en- 
quiring from Railway Administrations what the practice is and I will let 
the Honourable Member Tcnow m due course. 
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Castor Cake and Cake Di’st sold yearly at the Manari Workshop 
on the East Indian Railway. 

689. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the yearly output of castor cake and cake dust sold each year during 
the last five years at the Manari workshop on the East Indian Railway? 

Disposal op Castor Cake and Cake Dost at Manauri Station on the 

East Indian Railway. 

640. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the method by which castor cake and cake dust is disposed of at 
Manauri station on the East Indian Railway? 


Price op Castor Cake and Cake Dust. 

641. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the price per maund of castor cake and cake dust respectively, received 
during the last five years? 

Places on the different Railways where Castor Cake or Cake 

Dust is available. 

642. ♦Mr- Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the places over the different railways where castor cake or cake dust is 
available ? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: I propose also with your permission, Sir, to 
answer questions Nos. 639 to 642 together. Government have no informa- 
tion as to the price per maund* of castor cake and cake dust during the last 
five years, or the places over the different railways where cake or cake dust 
is available. They are calling for the information in reply to questions 
Nos. 639 and 640 and will furnish it to the Honourable Member on 
receipt. 


Income prom the Sale ok Trees on the different Railways 

643. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the amount of income from the sale of trees on the different railways 
during the last five years? * ,y 


Planting, Culture and Sale of Trees on the differei^bJIailways. 


644. ♦Mr, Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased 
the method of planting, nourishing and selling the trees on the 
lines of the different railways? 6 


to state 
railway 


Expenditure foN the Planting and Culture op Trees on the 
different Railways, etc. 

645. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the amount of expenditure incurred on the planting and nourishing of the 
tapes on the railway, liuet each jear and the income got from these treec 
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Recruitment on Gardeners on the Government Railway s, 

646. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh : ( 0 ) Are there some qualified men employed 
for the planting and rearing of the trees on the Government railways? 

(b) Is the system uniform on all the railways or is there some difference 
in working? 

(c) Wherefrom and how are these men recruited to work on this import*- 
ant job of planting and rearing the trees? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose again, Sir, to answer this and the three 
questions following together, that is to say, Nos. 643 to 646. 

Government have no information. Our statistics do not show these 
receipts separately from other receipts. 

Grazing Lands near Railway Lines. 

647. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Is the land on both the sides of the Gov- 
ernment railways used for grazing cattle by the adjoining villages? If so, 
will Government be pleased to state the precautions taken in order to 
avoid accidents on the railway lines? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes and trespassing on railway land for the 
purposes of grazing cattle is also not. unknown. Fencing is provided 
round station yards and near level crossings, on sections of line running 
through densely populated districts at the discretion of the Railway 
Administration. 

Names of Members of the Advisory Committees of the North 
Western and East Indian Railways. 

648. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the names of the gentlemen who are serving on the North-Western Railway 
and Fjast Indian Railway Advisory Committees? 

Mr. A. A: L. Parsons: The names of the members of the Local 
Advisory Committees are published in the time-tables of the respective 
railways and the Honourable Member should refer to them. 

Issue of Intermediate and Third Class Return Tickets on 

Railways. 

649. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Have Government made any arrangements 
to allow kgiprmediate and third class return tickets on the railways? If 
so, will Government be pleased to state the names of the railways on 
which the system is in vogue? If the answer be in the negative, will 
Government be nleased to state its reasons for not adopting this course ? 

Issue of Intermediate and Third Class Return Tickets on 

Railways. 

050. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Has the system of granting return inter- 
mediate, and third class tickets been tried on any of the railways and *with^ 
what results? If the answer be in the negative, do Government propose to- 
consider the advisability of trying this system as an experimental' measure- 
on one of the railways at an early date? 
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.Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose with your permission, Sir, to answer 
> questions Nos. 649 and 650 together. 

No arrangements have been made for the general issue of intermediate 
and third class return tickets on railways. Certain railways, however, 
issue return intermediate class tickets at reduced fares, for example, the 
East Indian, Eastern Bengal and Bengal-Nagpur Railways. As regards 
third class passengers, it is felt that where the financial position of rail- 
ways permits of a reduction in fares, a reduction in single journey fares 
is more desirable than reduction on return fares. 

Experiments are, however, being made on certain railways by giving 
return lower class tickets at cheaper fares for week-ends, holidays and 
melas, etc. These railways are the Bengal Nagpur, Bombay, Barodi 
and Ventral India, Eastern Bengal, Madras and Southern Mahratta, Great 
Indian Peninsula, South Indian and His Exalted Highness the Nizam s 

* Guaranteed State Railways. 

Further developments must depend on the results of these experiments. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that the Bengal and 
North Western Raihvay have discontinued the practice of issuing return 
tickets? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Return third class tickets? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Return tickets for all classes. They do not 
issue return tickets at all. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member appears to have the 
information which he seeks to obtain from me. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Is there any idea of abolishing intermediate class 
tickets on the various railways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No immediate idea, Sir. 

Financial results op the introduction op First and Second Cuss 
Return Tickets on Railways. 

651. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the financial results of issuing first and second class return tickets on 
the different railways? 

(b) Has the system been a paying one and has it compensated the loss 
in fares by attracting more passengers? 

(o) Will Government be pleased to state the railways updB which the 
system of granting first and second class return tickets is in force? 

(d) Will Government tie pleased to state why the system is not used 

* on all the railways if useful and why it is not abandoned if it is wasteful ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Paraons: (a), ( b ) and (d). The financial results are not 
yet known. * 

(c) 1.. Bengal Nagpur. 

2. Bombay, Baroda and Central India. 

8. Eastern Bengal. 

4. East Indian. 
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5. Great Indian Peninsula. 

6. Madras and Southern Mahratta. 

7. North Western. 

8. South Indian. 

Recognition of the Services and talents of Abdul Aziz, a Fore- 
man of the Railway Workshop at Moradabad. 

652. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that 
Foreman Abdul Aziz of the Moradabad railway workshop prepared a model 
of the town of Hardawar and sent it to England for the Wembley Exhibi- 
tion ? 

( b ) Are Government aware that the said model was very much appre- 
ciated at the Wembley Exhibition? 

(c) Are Government aware that besides making the model mentioned 
above the above-named foreman has invented also certain other useful 
articles ? 

(d) Are Government aware that Abdul Aziz has not yet received any 
recognition for his long and meritorious services although he made repre- 
sentations to his higher authorities? 

(e) Do Government now propose to make a recognition of the services 
and talents of the said Abdul Aziz in some appropriate form? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Information is being obtained and, on receipt, 
will be furnished to the Honourable Member. 

Employment of a Lady Ticket Collector at Hard\war. 

• 

653. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that Mrs. V. Paul, 
formerly a lady ticket collector at Hardawar, was discharged from service 
because the post of a lady ticket collector at Hardawar was abolished? 

(b) Is it also a fact that Mrs. V. Paul was a senior lady ticket 
collector while her juniors are still in service? 

(c) Is it not the general rule that when a post is abolished the 
most junior incumbent in that cadre is discharged and not the senior ones? 

(d) Why was not this practice adopted in the case of the abolition of 
lady ticket collector’s post at Hardawar? 

(e) Do Government propose to direct the Divisional Superintendent, 
East Indian Railway, at Moradabad to look into the matter? 

(/) Why was the post of a lady ticket collector at Hardawar brought 
under reduction ? 

(g) Are Government aware that Hardawar is a big place of Hindu 
pilgrimage, where thousands of female pilgrims flock every year? 

(h) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of keeping a 
lady ticket collector at Hardawar? 

♦ Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) to (rf) and (/). Government have no informa- 
tion. 

(a) No, but the attention of the Agent will be drawn to part (h) of 
the question. 

( 9 ) Yes. 
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Retention of the Services of Mr. P. A. Young as an Assistant 
Running Shed Foreman at Moradabad. 

654. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Why were the services of Mr* 
P. A. Young, a night shedman at Moradabad, dispensed' with before he 
had reached the age of 55 years? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the said Mr. Young was given an increase in 
October, 1926? 

(c) Is it a fact that this Mr. Young was sent as a driver to Mesopotamia, 
where he served with credit from 1919 to 1921 ? 

(d) Is it also a fact that while at Mesopotamia Mr. Young was con- 
sidered fit to officiate as a Loco. Foreman? 

* (a) Is it also a fact that only in 1926 he was appointed as a Running 
Shed Foreman at Dshra Dun? 

(/) Do Government propose to inquire into the matter and consider the 
question of retaining the services of Mr. Young as an Assistant Running 
Shed Foreman until he has completed his 55 years of age? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information and do not 
propose to issue any orders in the matter. 

Frequent Dismissals on the Oudh and RoiiilkhunD Section of 
the East Indian Railway. 

655. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that 
cases of dismissal have lately become a common practice on all the Rail- 
ways generally and the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway section of the 
Fast Indian Railway in particular where employees are discharged from 
service for an ordinary fault? 

C ( b ) Do Government propose to direct the Divisional Superintendents 

<5f ‘Railways to use paragraph II with great care and caution? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

( b ) Government have no reason *lo believe that any instructions are 
needed. 

Overworked Assistant Station Masters and Pointsmen on tiie 

East Indian Railway. 

656. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that an 
assistant station master on the Moradabad-Ghaziabad section of the 
East Indian Railway has to work for 12 hours continuously in the night? 

(b) Are Government aware that the assistant station master’s duty 
includes the passing of trains as well as booking, of passengers and their 
luggage? 

(c) Are Government also aware that many a pointsman on the East 
Indian Railway has to perform his most responsible duty continuously for 
12 hours? 

(d) Do Government propose to direct the Agents of Railways to make 
a full inquiry into the matter and take whatever action is necessary? 

Mr. K A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. They have, 
however, sent the Honourable Member's question to the Agent, East 
Indian ^Railway. 
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Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Have the Government got any information 
about anything that goes on on the railways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A certain amount, Sir. 

Utilisation of the Fine Fund at Moradabad for the Upkeep 
and Improvement of the Prince of Wales's Railway 

School. 

657. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that a major portion 
of the fine fund at Moradabad is contributed by the Indian staff ? Is n> 
also a fact that a major portion of the fine fund is spent on concerts and 
dances for the enjoyment of the European and Anglo-Indian officers of the 
Railway ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Prince of Wales's Railway School 
at Moradabad is in a wretched condition for want of funds and has got 
neither a building of its own nor an efficient staff and the teaching there is 
confined to a lower standard? 

(c) Do Government propose to issue orders that the fines paid by the 
Indian staff should all be spent on this school which should be properly 
conducted, housed and raised to the standard of a High School in order 
to afford educational facilities to the children of the Indian staff? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. They will, 
however, draw the Agent’s attention to the suggestions made by the 
Honourable Member. 

Provision of a Rest Room for the Relieving Staff at Moradabad. 

658. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that 
there is no rest room for the relieving staff at Moradabad, which is a big 
railway junction and the headquarters of a railway division and where a, 
large number of the relieving staff has to come on frequent occasions? 

( b ) Do Government propose to issue orders that a rest room be pro- 
vided at an early date at Moradabad for the use of the relieving staff? 

Mr, A. A. L* Parsons: (a) Government have no information. 

( b ) This is a matter which the Agent, East Indian Railway, is com- 
petent to deal with. A copy of the question and answer will be sent to him 
for such action as he may consider necessary. 

Employment of officers of thk Indian Army in Civil Departments. 

659. *Lieut. Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan: (a) Is it a fact that 
officers of the Indian Army used to be permitted, if they liked, to have 
themselves transferred to the Civil Service in India? 

(b) Is it also a fact that officers of the Indian Army are still permit- 
ted, if they like, to have themselves transferred to the Political Service in 
India? 

# (c) If the answers to (a) and (b) are in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to consider the question of permiting officers of the Indian Army, 
if th|y like, to have themselves transferred to the Civil Service in India? 

(d) If the answer to (c) id in the negative, will Government state 
the reasons for the discontinuance of the practice mentioned in (a)? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Military officers used to 

be recruited for civil duties in the non-regulation provinces. 

( b ) Officers of the Indian Army are eligible, if selected, for service in 
the Political Department of the Government of India. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. 

(d) Military officers were originally employed on civilian duties in the 
less settled areas, and as the methods of administration became more 
ordered, their recruitment was gradually diminished. 

Mr. B. Das: May I enquire if, by allowing military officers to do civil 
duties in certain provinces, Government do not deprive officers of the Indian 
Civil Service and Provincial Civil Service of chances of enjoying the benefits 
of those posts? 

pie Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: By the number of posts 
occupied they undoubtedly do. 

The P. W. D. Code. 

660. *Mr. E. F. Sykes: Referring to the answer given to part (a) iii 
of question No. 270 of August 81st, 1926, from whom does the P. W. D. 
Code derive its authority? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: In part from the Secretary 
of State for India in Council and in part from the Government of India. 

Mr. E. F. Sykes: Will the Honourable Member indicate how we may 
distinguish between those portions which derive their authority from the 
Secretary of State and those which derive it from the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: If I had to answer that 
question here, it could not be done within the limit of an answer to a ques- 
tion, because I would have to explain the entire position about the financial 
control of the Secretary of State for India in * Council over expenditure 
chargeable to the revenues of India- 


Grievances of Luggage Porters at Howrah. 

661. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) What steps, if any, have been taken by the 
East Indian Railway authorities to remove the grievances of HowraK 
station luggage porters? 

(b) What is the name and rank of the officer deputed by the Agent to 
inquire into their grievances? . 

(c) Is it a fact that he has submitted his report? If so, when was the 
report submitted? 

(i d ) If so, what are the recommendations made by the inquiry officer? 

( e ) Is it a fact, that the Agent has refused to supply a copy of the report 
to the members of the Advisory Committee, and if so, why? 

(/) Is it a fact that the Agent has refused to include the questions of 
payment of licence fees payable by the porters in the agenda for discus- 
sion by the Advisory Committee? And if so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The matter has received the 
attention of the Aerent, East Indian Railway, who has deputed an officer’ 
of the Railway to enquire into it. W 

(b) I do not k$ow. 
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(c) and ( d ). Government are awaiting the Agent’s report on the matter. 

(c) and (/). The Advisory Committee have been informed by the Agent' 
that the proposals in connection with the licences to porters at Howrah will 
be circulated among them for expression of opinion before anything definite 
is settled. 

Reduction of the Licence Pees of Porters employed at Howrah. 

662. *Mr. N. M. Joshl: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Legge, the late Agent, 
East Indian Railway, recommended the reduction of the licence fees of 
the Howrah porters from Rs. 7 to Rs. 4 a month? 

( b ) What is the total number of porters paying Rs. 7 a month to 
Mr. Murgatroyd, the present contractor? 

(c) What is the income of this contractor derived from licence fees 
per month? 

(d) What was the last salary of Mr. Murgatroyd before he retired from 
the East Indian Railway? 

(c) What experience has the contractor had of supervision of Indian 
labour before he was appointed? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (<i) The Agent called upon the late 

contractor to say whether the monthly fee paid by the porters could not be 
reduced from Rs. 7 to Rs. 5 but as already stated in answer to the previous 
question the whole question of the payment by these porters is under 
enquiry by an officer of the Railway. 

(b) The number of coolies employed at Howrah in 1925 was approxi- 
mately 800. 

(c) It was estimated in 1923 that the net earnings of the contractor were 
between Rs. 1,400 and 1,500 a month. He is, however, responsible for the 
payment of claims for any losses caused by the coolies. 

The amount of supervision exercised by the contractor has also been in- 
creased and tjjie present earnings are not known. 

(d) Rs. 530 per mensem. 

( 0 ) Government have no information. 


Abolition of the system of Free Labour rendered by Luggage 

Porters at Howrah. 

663. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that the licensed luggage 
porters at Howrah carried out the work of lpading and unloading booked ‘ 
luggage and parcels and conveying them between the train and the 
various offices free of charge for several years? 

(b) When was this began or free labour system sanctioned by the 
East Indian Railway authorities? 

(c) Is it a fact that the contractor cancelled the licence of any porter 

refusing, to render began t • 

%the Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) and (b). The arrangements niede 
in April 1921 between the East Indian Railway and the Coolie Contractor' 
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included a condition that the contra^or should supply free of charge a cer- 
tain number of coolies to load and unload luggage and parcels in and from 
trains and offices. 

(c) The information is not available; but the Agent has issued instruc- 
tions that the begar system shall be abolished- 

Extension of the Faribpur Charmaguria Railway to Barisal. 

664. *Ha)i Ohaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: (a) Is it a fact that 

the Government of Bengal urgently requested to extend the proposed 
.railway project Faridpur Charmaguria up to Barisal? * 

( b ) Is it a fact that the Railway Board promised to have this project 
investigated in the cold weather of 1926-27? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether the actual investiga- 
tion of the Barisal extension has been commenced? If so, when was it 
commenced and when is it likely to end? 

(d) Do Government propose to place the report of the investigation 
’before the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, and if so, when? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a), (6) and (c). At the request of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal a traffic survey of the Charmaguria-Barisal section has 
fecently been carried out and the results are awaited. 

( d) If on consideration of the traffic report and the estimate of the cost 
of constructing the line, Government come to the conclusion that it is de- 
sirable to build the line, the proposal to do so will be referred to the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee for Railways. 

Number of Passengers of the different Cr. asses carried on the 

principal Railways during the first eight months of 19-26-27. 

665. *Haji Ohaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: (a) Will Government 
be pleased to state the total number of first and second class passengers 
carried during 1926-27 up to whatever month available in each of the 
Railways in India? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the total number of third and 
intermediate class passengers for the same period and for the same Rail- 
ways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A statement showing the number of first, second, 
intermediate and third class passengers carried on the principal railway 
systems during the first 8 months of 1926-27 has been sent to the Honour- 
able Member. 

Financial effect of the last Reduction of Railw-ay Fares. 

666. ♦Hajl Ohaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: Will Government be 
pleased to state the financial effect of the last reduction of railway fares 
on the earnings from the first and second class passenger traffic and that of 
the third class passenger traffic showing a total increase or decrease in 
the earnings of Railways from those classes of traffic before that reduction? 

Mr. A . A. L. Parsons: The result of the reductions by classes is not^R 
known but a 'statement showing the total number of passengers carried and' 
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ithe passenger earnings on class I Railways for. the period, April toNovem- 
, ber 1926 as compared with the corresponding period in 1925 has been sent 
to the Honourable Member. 

Estimated Loss on account of the Reduction of Railway Fares. 

667. *Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: Will Government be 
pleased to state the anticipated loss or profit on the earnings from the first 
and second class passenger traffic and that of the third and intermediate 
class passenger traffic by the recent reduction of railway fares in February, 
1927? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The estimated loss for the year 1927-28, on 
account of the reduction of fares is Rs. 54 lakhs on the East Indian Railway 
and 13£ lakhs on the North Western Railway compared with the earnings 
of the year 1925-26. The intimated figures by classes are not available. 

Contribution by the P. and O. Company towards the new 
Bombay-Howrau Special. 

668. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a 
fact that the monogram of the P. and O. Company appears on the bogies 
cf the new Bombay-Howrah special running in connection with the P. 
end O. Mail? 

( b ) If the answer to (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state if the P. and O. Company has made any contribution 
towards the construction of the bogies composing this new special? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) The P. and O. Company have not made any direct contribution to- 
wards the cost of the construction of two Imperial mail trains, but they 
bave agreed to guarantee 20 fares per round trip during the five months of 
the slack season (May to September). This guarantee is for minimum 
period of five years. 

Mr. A. i^jjngaswami Iyengar: May I know how the question of the 
monogram is connected with the question of the guarantee? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not suppose there is any direct connection. 

Purchase of Locomotives. 

669. *Mr. B. Das: With regard to the following remark will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state what was the number, the price and name of 
the firm from whom the purchases were made? 

“ During 1925-26 as in the previous year, a large number of condemned engines of 
low tractive effort were replaced by modern engines of higher tractive effort.” 

' 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The information is being obtained and on receipt 
it will be furnished to the Honourable Member. 

Purchase of Goods Wagons. 

670.. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state how mpay 
qlJlphe goods wagons amounting in all to 17,143, which were on order at 
+he end of the year 1925-26, have been delivered? 

b 
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(b) How many of these were oOfr order in India and how many in- 
England? 

(c) What is the balance still pending? 

Number op Wagons placed on the Line in each year prom 

1919-20. 

671. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Is it true that 10,216 wagons were placed on 4he 
line during the year 1925-26? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the figure of goods stock, 
(wagons) placed on the line each year from 1919-20? 

Wagon requirements op State Railways. 

6TJ. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Did the Chief Commissioner for Railways, giv- 
ing evidence before the Tariff Board in 1923 with regard to the wagon re- 
quirements of railways owned by the State, make the following statement? 

“ We think that the annual renewals on a basis of about 40 years’ life will be about 
3,750. Additions will be about the same figure. So, 7,500 is what we anticipate we 
shall be wanting in five years’ time.” 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state in which* year from now they 
expect to make purchases on this basis? 

(c) Was this a miscalculation, or does this represent the correct posi- 
toin ? 

Number of Wagons purchased for State Railways since March 

1923. 

673. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
ihe following statement was. made by the Chief Commissioner for Rail- 
ways before the Tariff Board in 1923? 

“The State Railways on the whole are rather overstocked at 
present. ” 

(6) Notwithstanding this how many wagons have been purchased either 
for renewals or for additions in State Railways since March 1923? 

(c) How many of these have been ordered from sources Outside India ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: With your permission, Sir, I propose to answer 
questions Nos- 670 to 673 together. I have not been able to collect the 
information for which the Honourable Member asks in time to give it on 
the floor of the House to-day, for the reason that we have not in the Rail- 
way Board’s office details of the orders placed by Company-managed Rail- 
ways ; and I am doubtful if we shall be able to collect it before the House 
rises this session. I will, however, have it collected as early as possible, 
will forward the information to the Honourable Member as soon as it is 
ready, and will also lay a statement on the table of the House at the 
earliest possible opportunity after the information has been collected. 

Manufacture of Wagons and Locomotives in the Bombay, Baroda 
and Cbntral India Railway Workshop at Ajmbk. 

674. *Mr. B. Das: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
workshop at Ajmer has manufactured (i) wagons and 
locomotives? 
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(b) What was the output fop each of the last ten years? 

(o) What was the average price of each year's output for wagons 
and locomotives and was the price cheaper than the price at 
which purchases could be made? 

(d) Is it the Government's intention to continue such manufacture 
in the shop? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (la) Yes. 

(b), (c) and (d). Government have not got the information for which the 
-Honourable .Member asks; but I may mention that the system of accounts 
maintained by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway workshops, 
and the cost of manufacture, arc being investigated by Sir Arthur Dickin- 
son's Committee, and the question whether manufacture should be conti- 
nued will no doubt be considered by the Railway Administration on the 
receipt of that Committee'^ report. 

Running ok certain Trains between Patna and Bhagalpur. 

675. *Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Has the attention of Gov- 
ernment been drawn to the Express (Patna) of the 29th January last 
publishing a letter addressed by the leading barristers and vakils of the 
Patna High Court headed by Sir Ali Imam to the Divisional Superinten- 
dent, East Indian Railway, Dinapur, urging the re-running of the trains 
which till recently left Patna and Bhagalpur at 11 p.m. arriving at Bhagal- 
pur and Patna next morning at 7-BO a.m. and 6-60 a.m. respectively? Do 
Government propose to give necessary directions for the removal of the said 
grievance soon? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have not seen the letter referred to. 
The Honourable Member is referred to the answer given to questions 
Nos. 281 and 282 asked bv Kumar Ganganand Sinha on the 7th February 
1927. 

The Baunsi-Naya Dumka-Sainthia Railway Project. 

676. *Raja • Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Do Government propose to 
extend the Bhai§alpur-Baunsi Branch line to New Dumka (Santhal Par- 
ganas) or to connect the latter with the Loop Line at any station thereon 
that may be found convenient for the purpose? 

Mr. A. A. L* Parsons: The Baunsi-Naya Dumka-Sainthia project is being 
investigated by the East Indian Railway Administration along with certain 
other connections in the area- If as a result of this investigation these 
Vnes are found to be remunerative, their construction will be taken in hand. 

Rates charged by Bait, ways on khaddae, Indian milt-made Cloth 

AND FOREI r H PlECBGOODS. 

677. *Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: (a) What is the transport rate 
on khaddar and what on Indian mill-made cloth and foreign pieoegoods? 

(b) Is it a fact that the transport rate on khaddar has been increased . 
147 per cent, during the last 5 years, whereas that on Indian mill-made 
cloth and foreign piecegoods remain the same as before? 

fed If the answer to ( b ) be in the affirmative, will Government be pleased 
to inchoate the ground for suoh distinction made by the Railway Board? 

b 2 
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(d) What are the prevailing transport rates on Indian mill-made cloth 
and foreign piecegoods respectively? What increase, if any, has been 
made therein side by side with the increase of the rate on hhaddar? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The maximum general permissible rates on 
hhaddar , Indian mill-made cloth and foreign piecegoods are the same and 
are as follows: 

In bales press packed ’83 pie per maund per mile at Kailway Bisk. 

•62 pie per maund per mile at Owner’s Bisk. 

Not press packed 1*04 pie per maund per mile at Bail way Bisk. 

*83 pie per maund per mile at Owner’s Bisk. 

(b) No. 

jp) Does not arise. 

(d) The permissible rates on Indian mill-made cloth and foreign piece- 
goods are, as I have said in my reply to (a), the same. Indian mill-made 
cloth, foreign piece-goods and hhaddar are all classed under the heading of 
piecegoods. A statement showing the increases made since the year 1920 
on the permissible rates generally applicable for piecegoods has been sent 
to the Honourable Member. On certain railways hhaddar was being 
charged for under a lower classification which previously existed for garah 
cloth, but this was rectified in the year 1924, and since the year 1926 garah 
cloth has also been classified under piecegoods. 

ANOINTMENTS FOR QUALIFIED CANDIDATES OF THE LATE STAFF SELEC- 
TION Hoard. 

678. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay 
on the table a statement showing separately the number of departmental 
men and outsiders passed by the Staff Selection Board (now merged into 
the Public Service Commission) in the 1st and 2nd divisions, respec- 
tively, at each examination, since the creation of the Board and 
the number of those who have since been permanently provided for in the 
respective grades for which they qualified ? 

( b ) Is it a fact that some of the men who passed the Board’s examina- 
tion as outsiders in the year 1920 or so, still remain unprovided for, or are 
holding either temporary appointments in the same division for which 
they qualified or remain confirmed in the lower division, whilst those who 
passed the test in subsequent years have since been confirmed in the upper 
or the lower division as the case may be? 

(c) If the reply to ( b ) above be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to issue necessary instructions to the heads of Departments that 
persons already qualified for the upper or the lower divisions respectively 
should first be provided for in the next vacancies in the order in which 
they passed the examination before entertaining men who passed in sub- 
sequent examinations? 

Mr. J. M. Dunnett: (a) A statement is being forwarded to the Honour- 
able Member. 

( b ) Of the 136 outside candidates who qualified for the upper division 
in 1920, 36, have been provided with permanent posts in the upper division; 
of the remainder, 81 have dropped out for various reasons, many of tb&m 
having become over age, and 19 are known to be occupying temporary or ‘ 
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permanent posts outside the upper division in the Central or Provincial Gov- 
ernments’ Secretariats. There has been no upper division test for outsiders 
since 1920. Out of the 198 candidates for the lower division who qualified 
96 have received posts. First appointments are as a rule offered according 
to date of qualification, but confirmation rests with the Department con- 
cerned. Information as to the number of departmental candidates who 
have passed the upper division test and have so far not been promoted to 
upper division appointments is not readily available but will be collected 
and supplied to the Honourable Member in due course if he so desires. 

(c) No, the matter must continue to be regulated by the Heads of De- 
partments and offices concerned, and the Public Service Commission. 

Mr. B. Das: May I enquire why the Staff Selection Board and the 
Public Service Commission do not recruit staff for the lower division and 
upper division of the Railway Board establishment? 

Mr. J. M. Dunnett: That question should be addressed to the Member 
in charge of the Railway Department within whoso cognizance it is. 

Mr. B. Das: May I enquire why the Railway Board undertakes special 
recruitment of their staff in the lower and upper grades and why the Staff 
Selection Board and the Public Service Commission do not recruit them? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Will the Honourable Member put a question 
down? 


Safeguarding ok the Intkrists of qualified Candidates of the 
late Staff Selection Board. 

679. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Public Service 
Commission have held the recent examination in spite of the fact that in 
almost every department there is already a number of passed men await- 
ing promotion or confirmation? If so, will Government kindly state if 
the number of vacancies likely to occur during the next financial year is 
expected to be so large as to provide for the present passed men as also 
to provide scope for an additional number of men who may be declared fit? 

(b) What action do Government propose to take to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the present passed men, so that they should have prior claims for 
promotion or confirmation as compared with the men who now happen to 
pass the recent examinations? 

Mr. J. M. Dunnett: (a) Before the decision to hold the examination 
in 1926 was taken a careful estimate was made of the number of outside 
candidates who must be declared qualified in order that the Public Service 
Commission might meet the demands of the Departments for staff in the 
ensuing year. Owing to the fact that many of the vacancies are tempo- 
rary and for various other reasons, many of the department al candidates, 
who are serving in a lower grade than that for which they have qualified, 
Tare not effective candidates for vacancies which occur and it was necessary 
to pay regard to this fact in making the estimate. 

(b) Government are satisfied that the legitimate interests of the 
existing passed men will not be overlooked by the heads of the Depart* 
ments concerned. 
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Appointments in abstain Departments under tee Government op 

India. 

680. *Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: 1 . Will Government be pleased to 
give a complete list of appointments in the Posts and Telegraphs, Income- 
tax, Northern India Salt Revenue, and Cantonment Departments which 
fall under (a) rule 6 and (b) rule 7 of the Public Service Commission (Func- 
tions) Rules? 

2. Will Government be pleased to explain the reasons for deciding that 
the appointments in these Departments in part 1 above, which are covered 
by Rule 7, may be filled without consulting the Commission? 

3. Will Government be pleased to. state, why, in the case of selection 
apjlointments the reference of a memorial by the Governor General in 
Council to the Commission is made optional in rule 12 instead of obli- 
gatory? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (1) I will make enquiries of 
the Departments concerned, and will furnish the Honourable Member, if 
possible, with the list asked for. 

(2) Where an officer has already been selected to hold His Majesty’s 
commission or to be a member of an All-India Service or of a Central 
Service, Class I, and his capabilities have been further tested by experience, 
it is not thought necessary to consult the Commission again as to hig 
fitness. 

(3) Memorials include representations of every kind, and will in many 
cases relate to matters which cannot usefully be referred to the Commis- 
sion. As regards the particular type of memorial referred to by the Hon- 
ourable Member, namely, protests against non-selection for a selection 
appointment, non-selection is not a disciplinary measure. The authority 
responsible for administration is in the best position to pronounce on the 
relative merits of officers already in service, and it must be left to such 
authority to decide whether the Commission s advice is required. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Do the same rules apply to petitions to 
be forwarded to the Secretary of State? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am not very familiar with 
the petition rules. If the Honourable Member will put a question down, 
I shall be able to give him a correct answer. 

Net Earnings of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

681. *Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the net earnings of the Bengal and North-Western Railway Co., Ltd., 
for the year ended 30th September, 1926? 

(b) What is the earning made by the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
way Co., Ltd., in exchange, during the year ended 30th September, 1926, 
and what wag the figure for the corresponding previous year under that 
head? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said Railway has lately paid a dividend of 
16 per cent, per annum including bonus, as against 14 per cent, per annum 
of the previous year? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state if they are prepared to place 
the agreement with this Company before the Railway Finance Committee 
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with a view to that Committee satisfying themselves that no effective 
method of reducing the earnings of this Company is feasible with a view 
to better service being made available to the travelling public on that line? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The net earnings of the Bengal and North- 
Western Bailway system for the year ended 30th September, 1926, were 
Rs. 2,20,84,163. Of this the Company’s share was Bs. 1,24,29,735. 

(b) £87,847 and 82,210. 

(p) Yes. 

(■ d ) No. Such an enquiry would not be within the functions of the 
•Standing Finance Committee. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Do the Government consider that a 16 
per cent, dividend on railway shares is a reasonable dividend? 

» 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: If it were paid on the full capital expenditure^ 
of the railway, 1 think the Government of India would probably consider 
it very high. The position is that these dividends have only been paid in 
the last two years on the ordinary stock of the Bengal and North-Western 
Bailway, the total amount of which is £3 million, or say Bs. 4 crores, 
whereas the capital expenditure on the Bail way is over 10J crores. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: How is the balance of 6 crores met then? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I cannot give all the details, but the chief part 
was met by the issue of preference stock and debentures to the extent, 
I think, of £3 million, bearing interest at low rates of either 3£ or 4 per 
cent. ; and part both of the debentures and the preference shares have been 
brought up by the Company and cancelled. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know whether the Government 
are satisfied that these huge dividends are not earned by deteriorating the 
administration and the services rendered to the public? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes, Sir. One of the Members of the Bailway 
Board made an inspection of the Railway recently and his report was 
quite favourable. I am glad also to know from my friend Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh that a good many complaints of inadequate services have been 
recently removed. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh: Not at all. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: With reference to the answer of the 
Honourable Member to part (d) of my question, do I take it that the 
Bailway Board would have an objection to putting before the Bailway 
Finance Committee a copy of the latest report of that Company, if that 
were called for by a member of that Committee? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Any member of the Committee can see the agree- 
ment with the Bengal and North-Western Bailway, a copy of which is in 
the Library. I should also be prepared tp show to any member a copy 
of the latest report. The position, if I may explain further, is that, if 
there were any question of taking action in the direction suggested Tfer the 
Honourable Member, the opinion we should require would not be that 
of the Standing" jPinance Committee for Railways, but of the Law Officers. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether, in view of the fact that 
the* Company is paying a 16 per cent, dividend, the Government of India 
will ask them to improve the prospects of the employees of that Company ? 

Mr, A. R&ngaswami Iyengar: Am I to understand that the Government 
have examined this matter and satisfied themselves that the standard of 
efficiency of this administration is not below the standard of efficiency of 
other companies which are paying a much smaller dividend? Have they 
made inquiries as to how this huge dividend is being paid? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: As I think my answers have shown, we have 
obviously gone into the question of the size of the dividend. We have not 
made a comparison of the services rendered by this company with that 
rendered by other companies because comparisons of that kind are generally 
infructbous. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will the Government be pleased to make 
^available to this House the report to which reference has been made in 
course of my friend’s previous reply? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid not; it is a purely departmental 
document,, not written in terms which would make it suitable for me to 
lay it on the table. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: May I know what the Honourable Member means 
when he says Government have instituted no comparison between the 
efficiency of the services rendered by this company and the efficiency of 
the services rendered by other companies, when at the same time the Gov- 
ernment maintain that inquiries made show that its condition has 
improved? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid I do not quite understand my Hon- 
ourable friend’s question. We have not instituted a comparison between 
the Bengal and North-Western Bailway and other companies for the 
reason that we do not think a comparison of that kind would serve any 
useful purpose; but we have satisfied ourselves that the conveniences and 
so on offered to travellers and to consignees of goods on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway are up to the mark. 

Decision of the Privy Council in the case of Ganesh Lal f. 

Khetra Mohan Mahapatra. 

682. *Sir Hart Singh Gour: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the decision of their Lordships of the Privy Council in Ganesh 
Lal v . Khetra Mohan Mahapatra reported in 31 C. W. N. 25 in which 
their Lordships are reported to have held that the mortgagor’s liability on 
his personal covenant in a registered mortgage is subject to the limitation* 
of 3 years as provided in Article 66 of the Limitation Act? 

(6) Are Government aware of the stir this decision has caused in the 
country as noticed by 31 C. W. N. LXV in its editorial notes? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state whether they propose to 
take any action to overrule the Privy Council ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government have seen 
the judgment to which the Honourable Member refers. 

(lb) They are not aware that it has caused any apprehension in the 
country. 

— (c) Government are considering what action, if any ^should be taken. 
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Mr. B. Das: May I enquire if the Government of India have the 
statutory power to overrule the findings of the Frivy Council as stated in 
this question? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend Sir 
Hari Singh Gour apparently thinks they have, and I do not think it is 
necessary to differ from him. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to enquire whether the Honourable 
Member implies that the powers of the Central Legislature to overrule 
the Privy Council are doubted? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I venture for once to agree 
with my Honourable friend; he apparently did not hear rnv reply. 


Appointment of Sikhs as Assistant Secretaries and Superintendents 
in the Government of India Secretariat. 

68B. *Sardar Kartar Singh: (a) What is the total number of Assistant 
Secretaries and Superintendents in the Government of India Secretariat 
Offices and their educational qualifications? , 

( b ) Will Government kindly give the above information as below: 

(1) Number of Muhammadans, 

(2) Number of Gurkhas and other Hindus, . 

(3) Number of Indian Christians, 

(4) Number of Sikhs? 

(c) What is the proportion of each community ? 

( d ) Do Government propose to take steps to employ Sikhs in future tem- 
porary and permanent vacancies for these posts at least for the next three 
(years ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a), (b) and (c). The in- 
formation will be collected and supplied to the Honourable Member in due 
course. 

( d ) Government have already issued orders regarding the steps to be 
taken for the redress of communal inequalities in recruiting their clerical 
staff. Departmental promotions are however a different matter, and must 
continue to be regulated by merit. 

Inclusion of the History of English Literature as an Optional 
Subject for the Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
Examination. 

684. *Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Is it a fact that the History of 
English Literature is not one of the optional subjects for the Examination 
held to recruit men for the Indian Audit and Accounts Service ? 

(b) If so, are Government prepared to consider the advisability of in- 
cluding the same as one of the optional papers for the said Examination? 

• 

\ The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The question of the revision of the* 
schedule of subjects for the Indian Audit and Accounts Service Examina- 
tion is being considered by the Public Service Commission. 
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Conditions of Service of Members of the India Unattaohbd List 

685. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state if they have sent, or propose to send a report to the Secretary of 
State, on the subject of the alleged grievances as regards conditions of 
strvice of members of the India Unattached List? 

(b) If so, what are these grievances, and how do the Government pro- 
pose to remedy them? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) and (b). Government have been corresponding 
with the Secretary of State for some time regarding the conditions of ser- 
vice of the India Unattached List — that is to say, their pay, pension and 
promotion. Revised rates of pension have already been promulgated. 
Th'} revision of pay and of the present system of promotion are still under 
consideration. 

Number of South Africans or South African Firms trading in 

Indu. 

686. *Lala Bang Behari Lai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
thow many South Africans or South African firms, if any, are trading 
in India ? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state if they have been 
allowed any concessions by the Government? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The Government have no information. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Grant of Mineral Rights to a South African Firm tn the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

687. *Lala Rang Behari Lai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if any mineral rights have been granted to any South African 
firm in the North-West Frontier Province? 

*(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state the period for which 
the grant has been made? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: No, Sir. The Honourable Member probably alludes 
to the fact that in November, 1926, Government sanctioned the transfer 
from Messrs. Graham and Company to the African Construction Corpora- 
tion of a prospecting license for mineral oil in the Sheranni country. The 
African Construction Corporation is however an English Company. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Publication of the Report of tiie Sandhurst Committee. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: (a) Will the Government be pleased to inform the 
House when the Report of the Sandhurst Committee which concluded its 
work on the 4th November, 1926, is likely to be published? 

(b) Will the Government state what action they propose to take re- 
garding the recommendations made by the Sandhurst Committee in their 
Report which was signed on the 4th November, 1926 
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(c) Do the Government propose to place their proposals in the light of 
the recommendations made in the Report before the House during this 
Session ? 

(d) Do Government propose to give the House an opportunity to discuss 
and deal urtth the recommendations made in the Report before the end 
of this Session? 

(e) What step, 'if any, have Government taken regarding the Report 
and what steps do they propose to take? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) As T have already indicated in my replies to 
previous questions on the subject, Government are unable to say at pre- 
sent when the Report will be published, but they hope to be able to give 
an indication shortly. 

(b) Action upon the Committee’s recommendations will be determined 
by His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India in consulta- 
tion. 

(c) No, Sir, the Government of India’s proposals are unlikely to be 
framed before the end of this Session. 

(d) Full opportunity will bo given for discussion when the Government 
of India after consultation with His Majesty’s Government are in a posi- 
tion to inform the Assembly. 

(e) Government have referred the Report to the military authorities 
concerned at Army Headquarters for their comments on the recommenda- 
tions, and will, in due course, submit their proposals to the Secretary qf 
State for India to whom they forwarded advance copies of the Report in 
January. It is not possible to say anything with regard to further action 
until the various authorities concerned in Fmgland and in India have been 
able to complete their examination of the Report. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May T beg to enquire whether this House will be 
consulted before or after the final decision of the Government of India in 
consultation with the Secretary of State is reached? 

Mr. G. M. Young: This House certainly will be consulted before a final 
decision by the Government of India is taken. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: May T know what is the difficulty that the Govern- 
ment of India have in publishing this Report at once? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Sir, I have explained that the Government of India 
are in correspondence with His Majesty’s Secretary of State on the sub- 
ject and until a decision has been reached I cannot tell my Honourable 
friend what the difficulty is, if any. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Do I understand, Sir, that the Secretary of State 
for India has not made up his mind whether the Report should be pub- 
lished or not although it was placed before him as far back as January? 

Mr. G. M. Young : Sir, I have laid the facts before the House : the 
Honourable Member is at liberty to draw his own inferences. 

Mr. A. Rangasw&mi Iyengar : May I know, Sir, whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to publish the Report and allow the Assembly to 
•discuss it after a decision has been taken by the Secretary of State in the 
’matter under cdrrespondence ? 
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Hr. Q-. M. 7oung (and other Members) : That question has already been 
answered. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I want to know what is the objection to publishing 
this Report at Once and who is objecting to it and where is the difficulty? 

Mr. a. M. Young: Sir, I cannot give my Honourable friend the informa- 
tion he is asking for. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to enquire whether the Government of 
India have solicited the orders of the Secretary of State as regards its 
publication in this country and, if so, with what result? 

Mr.* G. M. Young: Sir, the Government of India arc still in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State on the subject and it is impossible for 
me to disclose any recommendations made by them or any other part of 
the consultation and discussion until they are complete. 

Mr. K. O. Roy: Sir, do I understand that the final authority in this 
matter is the Secretary of State and His Majesty’s Government? 

Mr. President: In what matter? 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: Publication? 

Mr. G. M. Young: My Honourable friend must be perfectly well aware 
of the constitution under which the final authority in all matters relating 
to India is determined. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Do I understand the Government of India cannot 
even publish a report without the sanction of the Secretary of State ? 


Resolution be Rupee Tendeks for the purchase of Storks. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Will Government be pleased to state what steps 
have been taken to give effect to the Resolution of the Assembly passed in 
the first Session of 1924 regarding the purchases of stores and all other re- 
quirements of the Government of India that in future the tenders for them 
should be called in India and in rupees ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Certain rules have been 
laid down by the Secretary of State in Council defining the classes of 
expenditure from central revenues which the Government of India may not 
sanction without the previous consent of the former authority; and one 
of these rules hitherto has prescribed that the previous consent of that 
authority was required to any expenditure on the purchase of imported 
stores otherwise than through the India Store Department in London ex- 
cept in certain specified cases. The Secretary of State has recently agreed 
to an amendment of the audit rule referred to, the effect of which has 
been to confer on the Government of India full powers in regard to central 
expenditure on imported stores other than military stores. The Depart- 
ments of the Government of India concerned are now actively engaged \n 
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working out the precise arrangements required for the adoption of a system 
•of rupee purchase to the utmost possible extent, and it is hoped to intro- 
duce these arrangements in the near future. 

I may add that Local Governments of Governors’ provinces now possess 
full powers in regard to expenditure on purchase of imported stores and that 
it is open to them to adopt a system of rupee purchase wherever they con- 
sider this to be desirable. 

Training of selected Men from the Indian Territorial Force 
and the University Training Oorts, in civil and military 

Aviation. 

Dr, B. S. Moonje: Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) wliat arrangements they have made or propose making for training 

selected men from the Indian Territorial Force and the Univer- 
sity Training Corps, in the science and art of civil and military 
aviation; and 

(b) if no arrangements have so far been made, whether they propose 

to start a college in India on the lines of the Eoyal ’Air Force 
Cadet College, Cranwcll? 

Mr. Or. M. Young: (a) Government have made no arrangements in the 
direction suggested, and do not propose to make any. 

(b) Government do not propose to institute an Air Force Cadet College 
in India at present. They do nob consider that the existing state of 
aviation in India would justify such a step. 

Civil Aviation Schools in Australia, Canada and Jatan. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Are Government aware that — 

(а) in countries like Australia and Canada within the British Empire 

and in Japan, military schools have already been established 
for teaching the science and art of aviation, such as the flying 
training school at Point Cook in Australia, and at Camp 
Booden and at Ottawa in Canada; and 

(б) that civilian students also are admitted in these schools; and 

(c) that several private light aeroplane clubs have been established 

in these countries; and 

(d) that the Government of the country assist these clubs in every , 

way, such as by giving loans of De Haviland moth aeroplanes 
and bonuses for training of civilian pupils in these clubs, as 
for instance, Australia give the bonus of £20 per head; and 
( 0 ) that the Imperial Government of Japan are enthusiastically en- 
couraging their pupils to study the science and art of aviation 
both civil and military, in all its branches by granting subsi- 
dies, bonuses, prizes, scholarships, and by frequently arrang- 
ing competitive flying; and 

(f) that there is an association in Japan called the Imperial 'Aviation 
Association which has been formally admitted into the Inter- 
national Aviation Association? 
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Mr. G. If* Young: (a) So far as Government are aware, the Honour- 
able Member’s information is correct. 

(b) So far as Government are aware, this is the case in Canada and! 
Australia, but the recent institution of civil aviation schools in Australia 
may make it unnecessary for civilians to be taught flying in military schools- 
in future. I understand that in Japan most of the civilian pilots are trained 
in civil aviation schools. 

(c) In Australia, yes; but not, so far as 1 know, in Canada or Japan. 

(d) The Honourable Member’s information is, I believe, substantially 
correct so far as Australia is concerned. 

(e) The Government of Japan is believed to be doing a great deal to 
encourage aviation in that country. 

(/) Government have no knowledge of such an association. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Have Government seen Captain Patwardhan’s 
scheme with regard to light aeroplane clubs in India; and if so, what is the 
action that they propose to take? 

Mr. G. M. Young: 1 understand that the Honourable Member is calling 
for an expression of opinion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My question is what action they propose to 
take in connection with that scheme? 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Do Government propose to do all these things in 
India to introduce and assist civil aviation in this country ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I take it that when the 
Honourable Member is asking this supplementary question he is not at 
the present moment asking the question of which he has given me private 
notice, though it relates in fact to a similar subject. It is not possible for 
Government to take any definite action in the direction of promoting the 
education of air pilots until some decision has been arrived at in regard to 
the policy about civil aviation and until they have obtained an expert 
adviser to help them in connection with various matters connected with 
the question. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Is the Honourable Member aware that in other 
countries these facilities were being given before a Civil Aviation Director 
was appointed? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am not aware of that. 
My infonnation, on the other hand, is to the contrary. 

Sir Hart Singh Gour: May I beg to enquire what is the policy of the 
Government of India? These matters of detail can be worked out later. 
The question that Honourable Members are anxious to have a reply to 
is, what is the policy of the Government as regards the training of Indians 
in civil aviation, if they have any policy at all? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: We are going to discuss 
this subject later on in the course of the day, and the Honourable Member 
i e fully Aware of what the policy of Government has been stated to be 
on the subject in the document already circulated to Members of this 
House. 
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Training of Indians in Aviation. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje : Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if there are any facilities at present available in India for training 

Indians in the art of flying in connection with the Indian 
army' aviation establishment subject to such conditions, if 
any, that the Government may think fit to impose regarding 
obligations of military service; and 

(b) if not, whether they propose to make such facilities? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) There are no instructional facilities at present 
in India for training any person to fly. As my Honourable friend is aware, 
however, a scheme which includes the provision of such facilities is before 
the House. 

( b ) It would not be possible to arrange facilities for instruction in flying 
in any of the units of the lloyal Air Force stationed in India. Such 
instruction is no part of their duties. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: A supplementary question, Sir. I§ there any 
special difficulty in India that the military establishment would not be 
able to give instruction to civilians when such instruction is given in other 
countries ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The units are small combatant units which do not 
include instruction as part of their duties. That is the difficulty. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to enquire, in view of the fact 
that these units are paid for from the revenues of India, what objection 
is there to Government sending Indian cadets to England for instruction 
there ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I would like to have notice of that question. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Now that the Honourable Member knows that re- 
quire such facilities to be given, will he be prepared to make arrangements 
for the same? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The Honourable Member is suggesting action. 

Mr. B. Das: May I enquire if it is the definite military policy of the 
Government of India not to allow training for Indians in military aviation ? 

Starting of Light Aeroplane Clubs in India, etc. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if the Government will have any scheme for encouraging Indians 
to start such light aeroplane clubs in India; and 

(b<) if the Government are prepared to take the lead in. or. to. en- 
courage starting an All-India association of aviation like the 
Imperial Aviation Association of Japan? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The question , will be 
examined as soon as a Director of Civil Aviation, has been appointed. 

(b) This also must await the appointment of a civil Director: but I 
may mention that one such association has alrea4y been formed at, Karachi. 

Sir Hari Singh flour: May I enquire what assistance and encourage- 
ment Government are giving to that Association? * 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: They have not yet asked 
for any assistance from us. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Is it a European Association? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have no detailed informa- 
tion about it other than what has appeared in the papers, but I thought 
4hat it was an association composed both of Europeans and Indians. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Will it be one of the duties of the Director of Civil 
Aviation to institute schools and colleges for teaching aviation to Indians? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It will not be his duty to 

'institute schools. It will be his duty undoubtedly to advise the Govern- 
ment of India in all matters connected with civil aviation, which will include 
the training of Indians as air pilots and fliers. 

br. B. S. Moonje: Only pilots and fliers, or is there going to be any 
science and thoOry and practice of it? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I should ask the Honour- 
able Member to be a little patient and he will hear a good deal on the 
subject when I make a statement to this House in connection with the 
.debate which is about to start. 


Appointment of a Conciliation Board or Committee of Enquiry in 
connection with the Strike on th« Bengal Nagpur Railway. 


Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Will the Government be pleased to state what steps 
have been taken to appoint a Conciliation Board or Committee of Enquiry 
with a view to meet the wishes of the workers on the Bengal iNagpur Rail- 
way and bring the strike to an early close ? 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 have been asked by my 
Honourable colleague, who is detained on an impc riant business in another 
place, to reply to this question of which I understand he has received short 
notice. Government have considered the matter and have decided that 
they do not see sufficient reason to intervene in either of the directions 
suggested by the Honourable Member. 


Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Has the Honourable Member received a wire from 
the merchants of Nagpur that the Bengal Nagpur Railway strike has been 
causing great hardship, that the trains are running without lights, that 
passengers are in danger, that the Mahadev pilgrims are stranded at 
stations and that business and industries are paralysed and requesting that 
the strike be settled amicably? 

•The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, but there is a wire 
which has been placed in my hands by my Honourable colleague in regard 
to the strike and which the House may find interesting. It is dated the 
28th, and runs as follows: 


No important changes, to-day stop Traffic staff at Raipur reported struck but 
generally speaking on sections west of Jharsuguda the numbers returning to work are 

OU i • °T n l tn j e and . BUas P ur t0 Jharsuguda working nearly 

normal stop, 3>uruha Ranchi Lohardaga virtually normal stop Khargpur workshops forty- 
five maistries and five hundred twenty-five men working to-day stop Twenty-one goods 

Monday ^afterooom^^ 011 " S t0 Khar « rar Btop Graenhftm arriv* Khargpur 

- ;h Iyengar: Are we to take it that the Government 

nave decided not to take any steps to put an end to this strike? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend has 
heard the answer which I gave to the House on behalf of my Honourable 
colleague. 

Mr. B. Das: May I enquire if the Honourable ^ember is aware of the 
fact that trade union officials are intimidated by the railway officials of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway and are not allowed free movement on that railway? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, I am not aware of 
that. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know, when the Honourable 

Member said that the Government have considered the proposal in regard 
to' the constitution of an Arbitration Board and have decided not to 
constitute it, whether they have thought of any alternative suggestion in 
order to bring this strike to an end? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend has 
raised a question of policy which had better be raised when the Honour- 
able Member in charge is here. I should have great hesitation in answer- 
ins: a question of that sort. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Are the Government aware that at many im- 
portant places on the Bengal Nagpur Railway the trade union office-bearers 
are prevented from mixing with labourers under section 144 ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Under section 144? Does 
my Honourable friend mean prohibition of meetings under section 144? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: It is specially against officers of the Union? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have a telegram on that 
12 Noon, point, which the House might like to hear. It runs as follows : 

“ Your telegram Twenty- fourth February. Stop. Order under section 144 Criminal 
Procedure Code not served on leaders but generally. Stop. Order prohibits public 
meetings within limits of Kharagpur police station except on following conditions. 
First all meetings to be held between 7-30 and ll a.m. Second twelve hours notice to 
be given to police authorities specifying hour, date and place of meeting. Third time 
date and place to be approved by police authorities. Fourth police officers to be present 
at meetings. Fifth responsible union official to be in charges of each meeting. Stop. 
Order remains in force one month from twenty second February **. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I was referring particularly to Jharsaguda, 
Adra, Chakradharpur and Mohuda. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have no information. 

Mr. V. V. Jogtah: Has not the Secretary of the Railway Board received 
a telegram from the Indian Chamber of Merchants, Calcutta, stating that 
much loss has been resulting to commerce by reason of goods trains being 
held up and great inconvenience is felt and requesting that the strike 
should be settled? 

The Honourable Sir 4 Alexander Muddiman: I have not received any- 
thing, but I can well imagine that all authorities interested in commerce 
and also the Government are most anxious the strike should be 
settled. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Has any request been made to the Railway Board 
to have goods carried from Shafimar to Burdwan as the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway is not taking all these goods by ordinary goods trains? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That, Sir, is a question of 
which I should require notice. 


a 
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Improvement op thb Quarters for the Indian Staff of the Eastern 

BrNGAL Railway. 

118. Mr, Axnar Nath Dutt: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the Eastern Bengal Railway Indian Employees* Associa- 
tion in response to the Agent's invitation submitted proposals for improving 
the type of quarters provided for the Indian staff in the Eastern Bengal 
Railway ? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state what improvement has 
eince been made in the type of quarters in the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have no information. 

(b) The Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, has not recently suggested to 
the fRailway Board any alterations in the types of quarters. 

Unsafe condition of Quarters in occupation of the Menial Staff of 
Rajabhatkhawa, Eastkrn Bengal Railway. 

119. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that quarter No. T.-7 at 
Bajabhatkhawa, on the Eastern Bengal Railway is in a cracked condition? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state why the traffic menial 
staff are forced to occupy the same at the risk of their lives? 

(c) Do the Government propose to take any steps against the officers 
responsible for issuing such order? 

Mr< A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and ( b ). Government have no information. 

(c) This is a matter for the local railway authorities to decide. 

Medical Certificates of Employees in the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

120. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that medical certificates for unfitness either granted or counter- 
signed by District Civil Surgeons are to be accepted as per circular No. 89 
of 1925, paragraph 5 of the Agent’s General Manual of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway ? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state why the District Medical 
Officer, Saidpur, Eastern Bengal Railway; has refused to countersign such 
certificates in contravention of the rules mentioned above? 

(c) Are Government aware that the District Medical Officer, Saidpur, 
also refuses to countersign medical certificates granted by registered medi- 
cal practitioners of M.B. or L.M.S. degree? 

( d ) If so, why? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. They will, 
however, send a copy of the Honourable Member’s question to the Agent, 
Eastern Bengal Railway* 

Sanotion of SrRBET Lights for the European Colony of Parbatifur, 
Eastern Bengal Railway. 

121. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if street light has been sanctioned for the European colony of Parbatipur, 
Eastern Bengal Railway? 


(1506 ) 
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(5) If so, will Government be pleased to state if they are going to 
extend the same privileges to the Indian staff? 

(c) If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have no information. 

(b) and (£). It is a matter for the local railway authorities to consider. 

ItttArPOINTMKNT OF MESSRS. MaTHEWS AND MaCQUIRE, INSOLVENTS, BX THE 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

122. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Mathews took 
insolvency in the Court and resigned the post of Head Travelling Ticket 
Inspector of the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state how he is again appoint' 
*ed as a Superintendent of Travelling Ticket Inspectors after a few months? 

(c) Will Government also please state if a person taking insolvency or 
incurring private debt can as a rule be appointed in the Government 
service? 

(d) If so, will Government be pleased to state why Mr. Macquire, 
fitter-in-charge of Lalmanirhat locomotive shed, Eastern Bengal Railway, 
was removed from service on the ground of incurring debt? 

(e) If not, will Government be pleased to state how Mr. Mathews is 
sigain appointed in the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information, but are mak- 
ing enquiries. 

Complaints against Travelling Ticket Checkers of the Eastern 

Bengal Railway. 

123. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Will Government be pleased to place on 
the table a statement showing the number of complaints lodged or recorded 
against the Travelling Ticket Checkers employed in the Eastern Bengal 
Railway for collecting fares from passengers and not granting receipts to 
them with dates of recording complaints and dates of holding enquiry and 
the steps taken in each case? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The information asked for by the Honourable 
Member is not available as this is a matter within the competence of the 
local railway authorities to deal with. 

Expenditure on the Housing of European, Anglo-Indian and Indian 
Staff of the Traffic Department, Eastern Bfngal Railway. 

124. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will Government be pleased to place 
on the table a statement showing the number of Anglo-Indian and 
European and Indian staff employed in the Eastern Bengal Railway Traffic 
Department and showing separately Anglo-Indian, European and Indian 
'Staff provided with quarters? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state what amount is spent 'for 
housing m the year 1926-27 for each class of employee? 

c # 
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Mr. A. A. L. Pa&ona: (alj The information is not available in the detail 
required by the Honourable Member. 

(b) Ordinarily quarters are not built specially for Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians or Indians, but merely for classes of employees irrespective of race. 
A sum of Rs. 8,94,000 was provided in the Eastern Bengal Eailway pro- 
gramme for 1926-27 for the construction of quarters. 

Recruitment op Europeans, Anglo-Indtans and Indians in the Traffic 
Department of the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

125. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Are Government aware that the Eastern 
Bengal Railway Traffic Department has appointed a Selection Board? 

( b ) If so, will Government be pleased to state how many Indians* 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans have been recruited in the year 1926-27 
above Rs. 100? 

(c) Is the percentage of Anglo-Indians and Europeans much greater 
than Indians? If so, why? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. 

Leave Rui.es of thk Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

126. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Is it a fact that on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway the classification of employees for purposes of 
leave and other facilities is not according to the grade of salary, but 
according to their race, t.e., according as they are Indians, Anglo-Indians 
or Europeans? 

‘ (b) Is it true that an employee belonging to the last two sections men- 
tioned above gets more leave and better facilities though drawing less salary,, 
than an Indian employee though occupying a higher position? 

(c) Does this system exist in any other Railway, whether State or 
Comp any -managed ? 

(i d ) What steps do Government propose to take to have this system dis- 
continued? 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (f>). It is a fact that in the leave rules 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway a distinction is made between 
European and non-European subordinates and that the leave rules for 
Europeans are more liberal than those for non -Europeans. These, however 
apply to employees who were transferred from the late Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway Company. The leave of all those appointed after the railway 
was taken over by Government is regulated under the leave rules applicable 
to State Railway employees. The leave rules for officers, whether 
European, Anglo-Indian or Indian, are the same. 

(c) There is such a distinction made on the East Indian Railway and 
on some Company-worked Railways. 

(d) As regards the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways, 
the question of revising the leave rules applicable to all State railway 
servants is, at present, under consideration. The Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India and South Indian Railways have also taken up the question 
of revising their leave rules. 
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Total authorised Stock of Locomotives on the State Railways. 

127. Pandit Hirday Hath Eunzru (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state what is the total authorised stock of locomotives on the State Rail- 
ways? 

(6) What is the actual stock? 

(c) What is the average life of a locomotive? 

( d ) On this basis how many new locomotives will have to be added 
every year? 

(e) What is the total number of locomotives added during the last 
six years? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parson**: I understand that the Honourable Member's 
question refers to the State-managed lines only. 

(a) 4,675 and 212 for the broad and metre gauges, respectively. 

■(b) 4,687 and 235 for the broad and metre gaugjes respectively. 

( c ) The normal life of a locomotive as fixed by the Depreciation Com- 
mittee is 35 years. 

(d) The number due for renewal in each of the next ten years on the 
assumption that every locomotive is scrapped after exactly 35 years ’ life is : 


1927- 28 . 

1928- 29 . 

• 

- 




• 

Broad Gauge. 

Nil . 

15 

Metre Gauge. 

5 

Nil . 

1929-30 . 




, 



13 

Nil . 

1930-31 . 




. 



33 

2 

1981-32 . 


, 


. 



s 

Nil . 

1932-33 . 


. 


. 



91 

Nil . 

1933-34 . 


. 





33 

mi 

1934-85 . 


* 



. 


131 

13 

1935-36 . 


# 


. 

„ 


. Not available. 

1836-37 . 

. 

. 

# 

. 



123 

7 


But the Honourable Member will recognise that 35 years is merely a figure 
of assumed normal life, and that it does not follow that every locomotive 
will either last so long, or not last longer. The replacement of each loco- 
motive is considered separately with regard to its condition and suitability 

deal economically with the traffic offering under varying conditions. 

(e) 373 and 27 for the broad and metre gauges respectively. 

Number op Wagons on State Railways. 

128. Pandit Hirday Nath Eunzru: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
•state how many wagons there are in all State Railways in terms, of four- 
wheeled wagons and how many were added during each of the last six 
years? 

( b ) What is the average life of a wagon ? 

(c) On this basis what normal addition will have to be made to the 
stock annually? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I would invite the Honourable Member’s atten- 
tion to the reply given to-day to Mr. B. Das’s starred questions Nos. 670 
to 673. I will also obtain and communicate to the Honourable Member 
the information for which he asks in this question. 

Number of Men’ employed in Railway Workshops. 

129. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Will Government be pleased to- 
state whether they have seen the note by Sir Vincent Raven, which says 
“that the number of men employed and the size of the shops in India are 
very much in excess of those in England”? 

(b) What steps have .they taken to remedy this evil in so far aB it 
increases the cost of repairs? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to paragraphs 38 and 39 of 
the Chief Commissioner’s speech in presenting the Railway Budget for 
1927-28 in the Council ' of State wherein is mentioned the steps that are- 
being taken to reduce the cost of repairs to rolling stock. 


Book Yaluk and present value of the State Railway Workshops. 

130. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) whether they accept the estimates of the book value and present 

value of the State Railway workshops mentioned in Chapter 
I, paragraphs 11 and 12 of the Raven Committee’s Report, and 

( b ) whether the reserve fund will be used to write the capital down 

from 4'crores to 2 crores in view of the depreciation pointed 
out by the Committee? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (*z) Government have not attempted to verify 
the correctness of the detailed figures of book value referred to by the 
Honourable Member as they are presented in a form which differs from the 
published accounts. It is understood that the information was obtained 
from the books maintained by railway administrations and Government have 
no reason to believe that they are otherwise than correct. 

( b ) No; the estimated present value merely represents the difference* 
between the original value and the depreciation calculated on a life basis, and 
the cost of replacement will, in the same manner as for all other wasting 
assets of the railway, be borne by the Depreciation Fund which has been 
established for the purpose. 

Appointment of a Mechanical Engineer-in-Chief. 

131. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the Mechanical Engineer-in-Chief suggested by Sir Vincent 
Raven has been appointed or is intended to be appointed?" 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : Government consider it desirable that the mecha- 
nical workshops should remain under the, control of the Agents of individual 
c^dministrations and do not at present intend to appoint a Mechanical 
Engineer-m-Chief as suggested by Sir Vincent Raven. 
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Officers in the Income-tax Department in the Bombay Presidency. 


132. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government lay on the table a statement 
in the following form relating to the officers in the Income-tax Department 
in the Bombay Presidency, according to seniority in pay in January, 1927? 


No. 1. 

' No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No 4, 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

Name. 

Qualification. 

Total length of 
service in the 
Dept. 

Year of first 
recruitment in 
the Dept. 

Starting pay 
when 
recruited. 

Present pay 
and allow- 
ances, if any. 




I 




The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information is being collected 
and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 


Pay of the Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner of Income- 

Tax, Bombay. 

133. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) What is the pay of the Bombay Income- 
tax Commissioner and the first Assistant Income-tax Commissioner? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Income-tax Commissioner has full power to 
make an appointment to the post of even the first Assistant Commissioner? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The pay of the present Commis- 
sioner of Income-tax, Bombay, is Bs. 3,000. The sanctioned scale is 
Bs. 2,000 — 100 — 2,500. That of the Assistant Commissioner, Bombay, to 
whom the Honourable Member apparently refers, is at present Bs. 2,500. 
The sanctioned scale for this post is Bs. 1,500 — 100 — 2,000. 

(6) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to section 5 (4) 
of the Indian Income-tax Act (XI of 1922). The control therein referred to 
is exercised through the Local Government, whose approval is necessary, 
under an executive delegation of power, to the appointment of an Assistant 
Commissioner of Income-tax. In future the Public Services Commission 
will make recommendations in regard to such appointments in certain cases, 
in accordance with Buie 6 of the Public Services Commission Functions 
Buies, 1926. It is within the Commissioner’s powers to promote an Assist- 
ant Commissioner to the post of Assistant Commissioner, Bombay. 

The Subordinate Accounts Service Examination. 

134. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: With reference to the answer to unstarred 
question No. 24 on 18th August, 1926, will the Government of India please 
say whether the assurance given by the Honourable Sir Basil Blaekett 
that shortage up to three months in the minimum period of service, viz., 
5 years for graduates and 7 years for others, required for eligibility for 
appearing for the Subordinate Accounts Service Examination, might be 
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allowed in deserving oases, has been communicated to the Military Account- 
ant General and Controllers of Military Accounts? Who is the authority 
empowered to condone such shortage of service? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The practice is well known in 
the Department and no special instructions in the matter are considered 
necessary. 

(6) The Government is the sanctioning authority. 

Withdrawal op the Pekson\l (deputation) Allowance of Accountants 
and Clerks op the Office of the Field Controller op 
Military Accounts, Poona. 

185. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will the Government of India please state 
the specific reasons for stopping from 1st November, 1926, the personal 
(deputation) allowance which the accountants and clerks of the Office of 
the Field Controller of Military Accounts were in receipt of since 1st April, 
1920, and the continuance of which until the men’s transfer to their per- 
manent offices, was definitely promised by Government? 

(b) What is the total amount that was spent monthly prior to 1st Nov- 
ember, 1925, in granting this personal (deputation) allowance? 

(c) What is the total amouift that would be required now if payment 
of the allowance be resumed? 

(d) In what respects have the accountants and clerks of the Field 
‘Controller’s Office attained greater pecuniary benefits owing to the intro- 
duction of the second time scale of pay, which, taken into consideration, 
have induced Government to withdraw the personal allowance? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the answer already given to the late. Dr. Lohokare’s unstarred 
-question No. 116 of February, 1926, on the same point. 

(b) and (c). Rs. 441 per mensem. 

[d) The deputation allowance in question was withdrawn not because 
the revised rates of pay conferred any greater benefits on the accountants 
and clerks of the Field Controller of Military Accounts Office, Poona, as 
compared with others, but because the Government of India considered it 
anomalous to view a particular class of men as on deputation to an office 
for several years and to allow them to draw for an indefinite period, a tem- 
porary allowance for which there was no longer justification. 

Withdrawal of the Personal (deputation) Allowance of Accountants 
and Clerks of the Office of the Field Controller of 
Military Accounts, Poona. 

136. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Is it not a fact that : 

(a) clerks and accountants withdrawn from Headquarters for duty 

in local Audit Offices, Arsenals, Supply Dep6ts, Regiments 
and other military formations get duty allowance? 

(b) Accountants and clerks attached to the Field Controller’s Office 

are away from their Headquarters for years together, and 
have to travel three to four miles daily to attend office, but 
have been deprived of any deputation or duty allowance even 
though their colleagues serving with various units in Poona 
draw duty allowance? 
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*(c) Is it a fact that the personal (deputation) allowance which the 
accountants and clerks of the Field Controller’s Office were 
in receipt of on 31st October, 1925, was discontinued because 
the office was likely to be closed soon ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the office still exists and that its closure has not 
yet been decided upon? If so, do Government propose to re- 
sume payment of the allowance? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The reply is in the affirmative. 

( b ) The accountants and clerks of the Field Controller of Military 
Accounts Office have been serving at Poona, which is their Headquarters 
station, and their cases bear therefore no comparison with those of the 
accountants and clerks referred to in part (a) of the question. The position 
of the accountants and clerks of the Field Controller of Military Accounts 
Office, Poona, is identical with that of the corresponding classes of men 
employed in the Headquarters Office of the Controller of Military Accounts, 
Southern Command and Poona and Bombay Districts, who are not in 
receipt of any duty or other allowances. 

(c) The reply is in the negative. 

(d) The office of the Field Controller of Military Accounts, Poona, now 
practically forms part of the Controller of Military Accounts, Southern 
Command and Poona and Bombay Districts, and is expected to be closed 
down altogether in the near future. The Government of India see no 
justification for resuming payment of the allowance in question. 

Withdrawal or Stoppage of Incremknts of Clerks and Accountants 
in Military Accounts Offices. 

137. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar : Will Government state : 

(a) the number of cases in each Military Accounts Office in which 
increments of pay already sanctioned and which the clerks 
and accountants were actually in receipt of, were withdrawn 
or suspended between 1st January and 31st December, 1920; 
and 

t[b) the number of cases in each Military Accounts Office in which 
increments due to accountants and clerks were stopped or 
not granted during the year ended 31st December, 1926? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information has been called for 
and will be furnished to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

Transfers of Clerks and Account \nts of the Military Accounts 

Department. 

138. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state (1) the total number 
of applications submitted by clerks and accountants of the Military 
Accounts Department during the calendar year 1926 on expiry , of their 
maximum term, of service prescribed for different localities, (2) the number 
of applications suppressed by Controllers, (3) the number of cases which 
have been rejected and (4) the total number of applications favourably 
considered? 

The Honourable Sir Baeil Blackett: The information is not available, 
and to furnish it would involve the expenditure of much time and labour. 
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The general policy in the Military Accounts Department is that when a, 
transfer is applied for it should be allowed whenever the interests of the- 
service permit. 

Refusal of Privilege Leave to Accountants and Clerks in the 
Military Accounts Department. 

139. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state the number of cases 
during the calendar year 1926, in which privilege leave to accountants and 
clerks in the Military Accounts Department was refused although the appli- 
cants concerned had submitted medical certificates from (1) registered 
medical practitioners, and (2) Government medical officers? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information has been called for 
and will be furnished to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

Grant ok Privilege Leave to Deputy Assistant Controllers, Account* 
ants and Clerks of the Military Accounts Department. 

140. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will the Government of India please state ( 1 } 
the number of applications submitted during the calendar year 1926 by 
Deputy Assistant Controllers, accountants and clerks in each Military 
Accounts Office, for grant of privilege leave on private grounds, (2) the 
number of caseB in which leave was refused and (3) the number of appli- 
cations favourably considered? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The information has been called for 
and will be furnished to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

Formation of a Central Military Pension Audit Office. 

141. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state whether the question 
of the formation of a Central Military Pension Audit Office has been finally 
decided? If so, where will the office be located? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The answer to the first part is in 
the negative. The question of making a start with the formation of a 
Central Military Pension Audit Office for the Northern and Eastern Com* 
mands in Lahore is at present under consideration. 

Purchase of Steel from the Tata Works for the Electrification 

Structure Work on ihe Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railways. 

142. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state whether any steel from 

the Tata Works was purchased for the electrification structure work on the 
Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways? 
If so, to what extent? * 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Not as far as Government are aware. 

Supply by the Tata Steel Company of Electric Power for the 
Electrification of portions of the Great Indian Peninsula 
• and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways. 

143. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that the Tata Steel Company 
yrexe willing and prepared to supply the whole amount of electric power 
Inquired for the electrification of portions of the Great Indian Peninsula 
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and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways? If the answer is in. 
the affirmative, will Government state the reasons for not availing them- 
selves of this ready supply of electricity? 

(b) Will Government state whether they expect that the total annual 
cost of the Kalyan Electrical Power House will not exceed the total: 
annual charges for the electric power supplied by the Tata Company? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the electric power supply of the Tata Company 
is now or will shortly be derived from three different sources with generat- 
ing stations a good many miles apart? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (|a) Yes- Offers for supply of electric energy for 
working certain sections of the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railways were received from Messrs. Tata Sons Limited 
and commitments were entered into with them in respect of energy for the- 
Bombay suburban sections of the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay,. 
Baroda and Central India Railways and the main line of the former from 
Victoria Terminus to Kalyan. Government could not, however, accept 
Tata’s offer to supply power for working the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way main line from Kalyan to Igatpuri and Poona as they were not satis- 
fied that it would be of any financial advantage or would afford the absolute' 
security of supply or priority of supply in case of partial breakdown which 
is essential for these important sections. 

(b) Government do not expect that the cost of power from the Kalyam 
Power House will exceed the cost of the same if supplied by the Tata Com- 
pany. 

(c) The reply is in the affirmative. 

Holidays in the Officii under the Central Government in the 

Provinces. 

144. Mr. N. O. Kelkar: Will Government please state the procedure in* 
vogue, in offices under the Central Government, for grant of general, sec- 
tional or communal holidays? Are the heads of these offices empowered to* 
declare any additional holidays which are not notified in the Local Govern- 
ment Gazettes? If so, to what extent? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
presumably refers to the offices under the administrative control of the 
Central Government which are situated away from their headquarters, 
namely, Simla and Delhi. These offices, except the Posts and Telegraph 
Offices which have a special list of holidays, follow the practice of the Local 
Government of the province in which they are situated. The heads of* 
these offices are not empowered to grant additional holidays which are not. 
notified by Local Governments. 

Appointment of*Mr. T. E. T. Upton as Solicitor to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

145. Mr. IT. 0 . Kelkar: Is it a fact Mr. T. Ei T. Upton has been offered* 
the post of Solicitor to the Government of India in place of Sir Robert 
Dunlop ? 

( b ) If the reply is in affirmative, will Government please state the 
reasons for introducing an outsider? Were no suitable Indians available- 
for the appointment? 

( o ) Were the claims of the two Assistant Solicitors taken into consider* 
ation for the Solicitorship? 
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(d) Is it a f^pt that the First Assistant Solicitor has 15een granted a 
solatium of Rs. 800 per mensem for being passed over for the post of 
Solicitor? If so, why was he passed over? If for unfitness, then will 
Government please explain the reasons for granting additional remunera- 
tion to an incompetent officer? 

(< e ) Is it a fact that the services of the Second Assistant Solicitor have 
been dispensed with to provide the funds for the solatium of his immediate 
superior? If so, will Government please state the reason for doing away 
with the single Indian in the Solicitor's department? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Government of Ind’a decided in 1926, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, that the selection of future incumbents of the post of 
Government Solicitor should be made from senior men with recent experi- 
ence of actual practice of the profession in Bombay or Calcutta and that 
the tenure of the appointment should be limited to four years with a pos- 
sibility of extension for one year only. This decision necessitated an ap- 
pointment from outside the Solicitor’s Branch. The field of selection was 
■necessarily limited and the Government of India are satisfied that they ha^e 
obtained in the person of Mr. Upton the services of the best man available. 
Mr. Upton retired from practice in India in 1924 at a comparatively early 
.age when he was head of the firm of Messrs- Orr Dignam and Co., and un- 
disputed leader of his profession in Calcutta. 

(c) The decision referred to in the reply to (:b) rendered the two Assistant 
'Solicitors ineligible for the appointment. 

(d) The First Assistant Solicitor, who was declared in his contract of 
•service to be eligible for the appointment of Solicitor, has been offered a 
personal pay of Rs. 360 per mensem as compensation for the loss of pros- 
pects which the decision referred to in the reply to (6) involved. 

(e) No. The appointment of the Second Assistant Solicitor was sanc- 
tioned on a temporary basis. The reduction of the appointment which was 
recommended by the Retrenchment Committee and had since been under 
•Continuous consideration had no connection whatever with the proposed 
«ward of compensation to the First ' Assistant Solicitor. 


Sales op Land in New Delhi. 

146. Mr. N. 0. Kelkai: (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the Notification in the newspapers issued by the Chief Commissioner, 
“Delhi, advertising sales of land in New Delhi? 

(6) Are Government prepared to encourage their servants to purchase 
land and build houses by granting them advances bearing the market 
rate <rf interest both in Delhi and Simla? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Government are aware 
•of the notification issued by the Chief Commissioner. 

(b) Government are prepared to consider on their merits any applica- 
tions from Government servants for advances for the purposes of purchas- 
w Ing land and budding houses in New Delhi in accordance with the ordinary 
lilies. The land, “however, must be purchased in open competition. 
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Acquisition by Government Servants op Government residential 
Buildings on the Hire Purchase System,, 

147. Mr. N, 0. Kelkar: (a) What is the cost of the supervisory staff 
engaged to look after the Government official and residential buildings in 
Simla? 

( b ) Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of encourage 
ing their Secretariat staff to acquire Government residential buildings on the 
hire purchase system and so effect a considerable saving in supervisory 
charges? If not, will Government be good enough to give reasons for 
its attitude? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Rs. 1,78,000 has been 
provided in next year’s Budget. 

(b) It is not possible to accept the Honourable Member’s suggestion. 
The mam reasons are : 

(i) The Government-owned houses at Simla can accommodate only a 

portion of the staff at present employed under the Govern- 
ment of India. 

(ii) The sites on which suitable residences can be built are very 

limited. 

(iii) A large number of members of ministerial establishments have 

to be provided with rent-free Government quarters. 

(iv) If the suggestion contained in the question is adopted, the num- 

ber of Government residences available will steadily be reduc- 
ed, as the purchasers of the houses will retire from, or leave. 
Government service. 

Checking of Charges for Trunk Calls made by Government 

Departments. 

148. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) What are the arrangements in force for 
checking the charges incurred for trunk calls made by Government Depart- 
ments? i 

(6) Is it a fact that recently a number of messages obviously intended 
for private individuals were sent from Government Departments in De- 
cember and early January and intended to be passed off as official 
messages? 

Sir Qanen Roy: (fl) Each trunk call is registered on a separate ticket. 
On this ticket are recorded the name of exchange and telephone number 
of both the calling and called subscriber. On completion of each call, the 
duration of the call is stamped on the ticket concerned. Each exchange 
submits its trunk tickets to the Telephone Revenue Accounting Officer con- 
cerned, who prepares and submits the necessary bills for the month to th$ 
individual or Department concerned- 

(6) I have no information on the subject, but if the Honourable Mem- 
ber will let me have details of the cases* I shall have the matter looked 
into. 


Future location of the Indian Stores Department. 

149. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Have Government under consideration tto 
question of the future location of the Indian Stores Department? If &>, 
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-are Government * prepared to consider the claim of large commercial 
^centres like Cajfcjfctta and Bombay over these of Delhi in fixing the head- 
- quarters? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The answer to the first part 
of the question is in the negative. The second part of the question does 
not therefore arise. 


Location op the Railway Board in Delh^ Bombay or Calcutta. 

150. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that Government at some 
time had under consideration the decentralisation of the Railway Board 
with the object of creating a number of railway centres to which the 
ibulktof the present staff would be transferred? If the reply be in the affir- 
mative, will Government state the progress made or reasons for postpone- 
ment of t£e scheme? 

(6) Have Government considered the possible location in Delhi, Bombay 
or Calcutta of the 'Railway Board with a camp touring staff for Simla and 
Delhi? What are their intentions in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The reply to both parts of the ques- 
tion is in the negative. 


Move of the Government op India between Simla and Delhi. 

151. Mr. N. C. Kelkar: (a) What is the decision of the Government of 
India in the matter of the Simla-Delhi migration? 

(6) Do Government intend to keep a large portion of the Government 
of India Secretariat and attached offices in Delhi all the ^ar round, taking 
only camp offices to Simla? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The Government of 
India have always held that they must continue to move between Simla 
and Delhi. 

7 

(b) No decision has yet been reached as to the arrangements which will 
be appropriate now that New Delhi has been occupied. The question will 
be taken up as soon as possible after the conclusion of the Session. 


New Pension Rules for the Subordinate Services. 

152. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) When do Government expect to issue the 
new pension rules for the subordinate services? 

(b) What are the reasons for holding up the matter for so long? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) and (b). A draft of the revised 
pension rules was submitted to the Secretary of State in 1923 but since 
then the position has been radically altered by the delegation to Provincial 
Governments of full power to frame their own pension rules for their pro- 
vincial subordinate services. So far as these services are concerned, the 
question of revision is now a matter solely for the discretion of Local Govern- 
ments. ‘ So far as establishments under the Government of India are con- 
cerned, the' rules will require complete revision when the ‘Secretary of State 
$p£s delegated the necessary powers. 
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Provident Fund for Government Employes. 

158. Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: Have Government dropped ^tbe idea of the 
institution of a General Provident Fund in lieu of pensions for its em- 
ployees? If so, for what reasons? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the reply which I gave on the Ird February to Mr. Duraiswamy 
Aiyangar’s starred question No. 91. 

SaIe of Government 6f India Pcjblications at provincial Book 

Depots. 

154. Mr. N- 0. Kelkar: Are Government aware that Legislative Acts 
'of the supreme Legislature and also the publications of the Government of 
India are not available for purchase at provincial centre Book depdts? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The answer is irf the nega- 
tive- Copies of important publications of the Government of India, as soon 
as they are issued, are sent regularly to the Book depots of Provincial Gov- 
ernments for being placed on sale to the public. To keep a stock of all 
publications in provincial depots would lead to waste. If provincial depots 
find that there is demand for certain publications or Acts they obtain a 
stock of such publications from the Central Publication Branch. 

The Bombay-Howrah Overland Mail. 

155. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: With reference to my starred question No. 7 
of the 27th January, 1927, will Government state for how many weeks the 
Bombay-Howrah Overland Mail train has been running, and what have 
been the receipts during the period? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The train has been running weekly since the 5th 
November 1926. * 

Government are not aware of the actual receipts from the trains in 
question, but if the Honourable Member desires this information to be 
obtained from the railways concerned this will be done. 

Accidents on Railways due to the coupiing and uncoupling of 

Vehicles. 

156. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: With reference to my starred question No. 12 
of the 27th January, 1927, will Government state the number of accidents 
causing deaths or grave injuries reported as being due to the working of 
the present railway carrying coupling arrangements during the last five 
years ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : I have sent the Honourable Member a statement 
showing the number of persons killed or injured on all Railways during thd 
years 1921-22 to 1925-26 by accidents which occurred in connection with 
the coupling and uncoupling of vehicles. 

Expenditure on Articles in common use on Railways. 

157. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government give a list of those articles 
which they treat aB being articles " in common use 99 of railways, and 
average approximate amount spent on their purchase every year? 
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Mr. A. A. $*£ Parsons : Government have not got the information ; and, 
if asked for itqjgk Administrations, its compilation would involve a con- 
siderable amount of labour and expenditure, incommensurate with the value 
of the information obtained. 


Translations op Acts op thb Supreme Legislature into the 
prinicipal Vernaculars. 

lSfc. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) With referenda to my starred Question 
No-^15, of the 27th January, 1927, will Government explain why the Gov- 
ernment of India concerned themselves only with Urdu translations of 
important Acts and not with translations in other vernaculars? 

(t>) Are Government aware that Provincial Government Gazettes do 
not print either the translations or the original texts of many, or in some 
cases eveifof important Acts, of the supreme Legislature? 

Mr. L- Graham: (a) The Government of India cannot be expected to 
keep a staff of translators capable of translating the Acts of this Legislature 
into all the Indian vernaculars. They publish Urdu translations because 
there is a larger demand for these than for translations in any other Indian 
vernacular. 

(b) Government have no information to this effect, and they will be 
glad to receive details from the Honourable Member. 


New Alignment of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

BETWEEN Ku AND A LA AND KaRJAT. 

159. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: With reference to my' starred question No. 18 
of $he 27th January, 1927, will Government state whether altogether 
a new survey is in contemplation for a new alignment of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway line, between Khandala and Karjat, not 

f ly to eliminate the Bhor Ghat reversing station, but the whole 
the present Ghat line from Khandala to some other point than Karjat? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No. The w’ork now in progress comprises a 
realignment of the existing railway between mile 74£, just below the re- 
versing station, and Khandala, at mile 77. 


Proscription op Books under the Press Act, 1910. 

160. Mr. K. 0. Kelkar: (a) With reference to my starred question 
No. 37 of the 27th January, 1927, will Government give the number of books 
proscribed between 1911-1912, and also the number of books proscribed 
since 1922, under any other Imperial Act? 

* (6) Will Government state the number of books proscribed in these 
two years by the authority and initiation not of the Provincial Govemnflents 
but of the Government of India themselves? 

Tbs Honourable Sir Alexander Muddznan: I am having the informa- 
collected and will communicate it to the Honourable Member. 
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Regulation op the Importation of Foreign Liquor. 

161. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Has the attention of the, Government been 
•drawn to the observation on the report of the Liquor Prohibition Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay to the effect that the import 
of foreign liquor is one of the main causes of neutralising the effect of 
measures by the Local Government to reduce the consumption of liquor, 
including imposition of high duty on the same? 

(6) Are Government prepared to take suitable action to meet thisr diffi- 
culty of Provincial Governments, and regulate more effectively the import 
of foreign liquor? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: fo) The Government have not 
received the report to which the Honourable Member refers and under- 
stand that it has not yet been published. 

(6) The policy to which the Government of India adhere in regard to 
alcoholic liquors is to check intemperance while making reasonable pro- 
vision for moderate use and, so far as is consistent with those objects, to 
raise the maximum revenue from the minimum consumption. Their ac- 
tion in regard to the importation of foreign liquor will continue to be 
determined by that policy. 

Number op Indian, European and Anglo-Indian Guards and 
Drivers employed on the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India, Great Indian Peninsula, East Indian 
and North Western Railways. 

162. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government obtain and place on the table 
a statement showing the number of Indian guards and drivers, and European 
and Anglo-Indian drivers and guards now in the service of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India, Great Indian Peninsula, East Indian and 
North Western Railways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information and they do 
not consider that any useful purpose will be served in calling for it. 

Publication of certain Correspondence between the Government 
op India and the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

163. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: With reference to my starred question No. 29 
of the 27th January, 1927, will Government place on the table the cor- 
respondence between them and the Tata Steel Company? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The letters exchanged had reference 
to other matters besides the utilisation of the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany’s profits and the bounties on steel and I regret that I am unable to 
iav the correspondence on the table. 

Direct Telegraph connection between Poona City Combined 
Post and Telegraph Office and the Bombay Central 
Teleqragh Office. 

,164. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (1) Are Government aware of the fact: 

(a) that the ditfe&b Telegraph connection between Pobna City, Com- 
billed Post and Telegraph office and the Bombay Central Tele- 
graph office has been cut off since July 1926, and 
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(6) that the telegrams transmitted between those two offices are 
delayed in transit owing to their transmission through the 
Poona Central Telegraph Office, and 
(c) that owing to the introduction of this change the public are now 
required to pay an additional one rupee late fee for each 
telegram sent through the Poona City Post Office during the 
closed hours of the Poona Central Telegraph office? 

If the reply to 1 (<&) is in the affirmative, will the Government be 
pleased to state whether this action has its effect in showing an increase in 
work and a consequent retention of the excess staff in the Poona Central 
Telegraph office? 

(The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1. (a) Yes. 

(b) There have been no complaints of delay to traffic on account of this 
change. 

(c) This is the case only between midnight and six in the morning 
when very few telegrams are sent. Even then the extra payment could 
be avoided by tendering the message at the Central Telegraph Office. 

2. The arrangement has slightly increased the work of the Poona 
Office, but it economises staff as a whole and has led to increased effi- 
ciency in so far as the signaller in the Poona City office has now to attend 
to only one important circuit instead of two. 

Grant of a Compensatory Allowance to Selection Grade 
Postal Officials at Poona. 

165. Mr. N. O. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that the Honourable Member 
in charge of Labour and Industries has stated. to the Secretary, All-India 
Postal and Railway Mail Service Union, that compensatory allowance has 
tffeen sanctioned to the selection grade officials at places where the scale 
of pay of time-sGale has been revised? 

(b) Are the Government aware that the time-scale of pay of postal 
clerks at Poona has been revised and yet the selection grade officials thereiu 
are not given compensatory allowance? 

(c) If compensatory allowance to selection grade officials at Poona has 
not yet been granted, will the Government be pleased to state when 
those officials will get it? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No. 

(6) Yes. 1 

(c) The Government do not propose to grant a compensatory allowance 
to selection grade officials in Poona. 

Appointment op Accountants in Head Post Offices. 

166. Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Delhi, has decided that Assistant Accountants will only be henceforth sane' 
tioned in respect of every selection grade appointment in the Accounts 
branch of a Post Office and that every Head Post Office will have an 
Accountant? 
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(5) Will the Government be pleased to state what differentiation ft has 
made in determining the number cf such appointments for very small Head 
Offices (like Karwar and Alibag) having less than ten sub-offices under them, 
and for very large and first class Head Offices like (Poona and Ahmedabad) 
which have more than 40 sub-offices under them and yet which have no 
selection grade officials as their Accountant? If not, why not? 

(c) Is it a fact that owning to the large volume of accounts work in such 
First Class Head Offices there are three or four officials performing purely 
accounts work and that such officials require or are expected to possess 
knowledge of the complicated work of that branch? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (g) The Director-General’s orders referred to are that 
every head post office should have an Accountant and that in every head 
post office in which there is an Accountant in the selection grade there 
should be an Assistant Accountant and further that there should be an 
additional Assistant Accountant in respect of every additional selection 
grade appointment in the Accounts Branch. 

( b ) The requirements of each head post office are considered on its 
merits with reference to the volume of its accounts work, in which the 
accounts work in respect of its subordinate offices is necessarily comprised, 

(c) Government are not aware that the case is as stated. 

Sorting work at Poona. 

167. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Are the Government aware that the sorting 
work at Poona is done at three places and that this system has increased 
the work of running sections as a result of the discontinuance of several 
direct bags and labelled bundles ? 

( b ) If yes, have the Government proportionately increased that staff 
of the running sections to cope with extra work? If not, why mt? 

Sir Ganen Roy: ( a ) Yes, but the increase in work in running sections 
is not appreciable. 

(6) Does not arise. I would however add that arrangements for 
concentrating the sorting work at Poona in one Bailway Mail Service office 
are in hand. 

Inclusion of Commercial Subjects in the Indian Audit and 
' Accounts Service Examinations. 

168. Mr. 0- S. Ranga Iyer: In pursuance of information supplied to 
Seth Govind Das in the Legislative Assembly to his question No. 191, 
dated the 27th February, 1925, regarding the inclusion of commercial sub- 
jects in certain public Examinations : 

(а) Have Government taken any steps to include the Commercial 

Subjects such as Accounting and Auditing, Business Organi- 
sation, Advanced Banking and Currency, Public Finance and 
Administration in the Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
Examination? 

(б) If not, have Government considered the question of including* 

them? - * 

d 2 , 
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Inclusion op Commercial Subjects in certain Public 
Examinations. 

169. Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to an article in the Tribune , dated the 8th January, 1927, 
under the heading “Commercial Subjects in I.C.S. and I.A.S. Examina- 
tions ”? 

(b) Have Government referred the question of the inclusion of the 
Commercial Subjects to the Public Services Commission as promised in 
reply to question No. 657 on the 3rd September, 1925? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to reply to questions 
Nos. 168 and 169 together. 

The question of the revision of the schedule of subjects for the Indian 
•CivU Service and the Indian Audit and Accounts Service Examinations 
is being considered by the Public Service Commission. 

Inclusion op Railway Economics and Certain other Subjects 
in the Examination por the Commercial Departments op 
State Railways. 

170. Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: (<i) Is it a fact that the rules regarding 
iihe recruitment for the Transportation and Commercial Department of 
superior Railway Establishment have been published? 

(b) Is it a fact that the candidates appearing in the examination must 
Le graduates and hold a degree which includes one of the following sub- 
jects : 

Applied Mathematics, Physics, Applied Mechanics, Prime Movers? 

(c) Is it a fact that no commercial subject has been included for the 
ebove examination? 

(d) Are Government aware that the persons holding the degree of 
B. Com. will thus be debarred from appearing in the Examination for 
■Commercial Departments of State Railways? 

(e) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to an article in 
the Tribune , dated the 21st August, 1926, under the heading “ Recruit- 
ment to Railway Service ” in this connection? 

(/) Will the Government be pleased to state if they propose to include 
the following subjects for the above examination in order to give a chance 
to Commerce Graduates to appear in the examination : 

Railway Economics, Railway Organisation, Railway Statistics, 
Accounting and Economics. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a), (b), ( d ) and (c). Yes. 

(c) For 1926 and 1927 candidates who have had two years' railway 
traffic training in the United Kingdom have been allowed to take (1) 
Practical Railway Working and (2) Railway Economics. 

( f) The Calcutta University has suggested that degrees with somewhat 
similar subjects to those referred to by the Honourable Member should 
be accepted as qualifying candidates for selection for the Transportation 
(Traffic) and Commercial Departments and this question is under tljH 
consideration of the Government. 
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Mr. President: The House will now resume consideration of the 
following motion moved by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett on the 9th 
February 1927 : 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 9,96,000' be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during 
the year ending t)ie 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Aviation 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries 
and Labour) : My reason for rising to intervene in this debate at this 
early stage is to try to clear up certain misapprehensions which seem to 
have crept into the minds of some of my Honourable friends in regard to 
the subject now under discussion and also to supply to the best of my 
ability certain information which it seems they are anxious to obtain 
I hope my Honourable friends have by now had an opportunity of 
giving to the subject now u efore us, and to the document circulated by 
Government in connection with it, that serious consideration which its 
importance demands. The speech which my Honourable friend Diwan 
Chaman Lall delivered on the floor of this House on the 21st February 
last made me feel doubtful whether he had attempted by then to study 
the subject at all seriously. I do not propose to waste the time of the 
House bv simply traversing again the whole of the ground covered by the 
note which has already been supplied to Honourable Members. Even 
so, I am afraid I shall have to make a speech as long as that made by my 
friend from the Punjab on the floor of this House the other day or per- 
haps longer, though 1 cannot emulate his lucid eloquence. And I w’ould 
ask the House to bear with me, if I tax their patience. 

The precise motion before the House is that a supplementary sum not 
exceeding 11s. 9,96,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March 1927, in respect of ‘Aviation’. It would 
hardly have been necessary for me to mention but for certain statements 
made by my friend, Diwan Chaman Lall, in this House on the 21sl 
February that the head ‘Aviation’ in our accounts and estimates is 
intended to record the expenditure on civil aviation and has nothing to 
do with military aviation. It will be seen from page 607 of the Proceed- 
ings of the Standing Finance Committee of the 4th February 1927 that 
the money which the House is now asked to vote is required wholly for 
the acquisition of land for what I may call our future air harbours, and 
that the Standing Finance Committee agreed to the expenditure subject 
to the question of policy involved being accepted by this Hou**e 

’The essence of that policy is that the Government of India should 
ta}ce steps to foster the development of civil aviation in India. As has 
been stated in paragraph 4 of the Note, which has already been circulated 
to Member^ of this House, they consider it essential that India should 
obtain her proper share of the business of aerial transportation at this 
stage, in order to ensure that she shall have an effective voice in the 
conditions on which contracts are given for services touching her shores, 
and that opportunities are afforded for the investment of Indian capital 
apd for the training and employment of Indian pilots and personnel. 

doubt whether there are many Members of this House who aije 
inclined to question seriously the advantages of the development of 
aerial transportation to the world in general, or to India in particular. 
From the questions which I have answered in this House during the last 

( 1625 ) 
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month, it appears that many of my Honourable friends are taking a keen 
interest in the measures adopted in other countries for the development 
cf civil air services, and are also interested in the adoption of similar 
measures in India; and the Legislative Assembly itself ever since it came 
into being in 1921 has been voting money year after year for expenditure 
^>n measures which have received the approval of its Standing Finance 
Committee where such approval was required, and which will facilitate 
the development of air transportation in India. Further, I find from 
recent issues of newspapers that public opinion of all shades are taking 
considerable interest in the development of air services in India. For # 
example, the Swarajya of Madras, a paper which I believe is, run by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Prakasam, had a leading article in its issue of the 
14th » February last, on the subject of Aviation in India which contained the 
following remarkable passage: 

“ The emergence of modern commercial aeronautics confers a certain economic value 
on air.” 

The last few days have also seen the formation of the “Air League of 
India” with the following objects: 

“ To encourage (1) public interest in aviation in every possible way, (2) the fullest 
development of civil aviation in India, (3) the opening of air services, (a) between the 
chief towns and ports of India and ( b ) between India and other countries, (4) the 
provision of more aerodromes, airship stations, seaplane bases, and other necessary 
equipment and organization, (5) the development of the aircraft industry in India as 
far as possible by Indian capital (6) the training of Indian personnel in all branches 
of aircraft manufacture and operations, and (7) the provision of additional funds for 
the above objects and for experiment and research.” 

To Karachi belongs the credit of forming this association, but I have no 
doubt that the other principal cities of India will join hands with Karachi 
in the matter at no distant date. I have also seen a scheme put forward 
by Mr. Patwardhan, lately of the Afghan Air Force, for the formation of 
light aeroplane clubs in India to teach “ air sense ” to the public. 

There are probably, however, a good many Members of this House 
whose predilections in other directions have made it impossible for them 
to study the advantages and developments of civil air services in other 
countries, and for their benefit I should like to give some of the main 
facts regarding the experience in the principal countries of the world. I 
confess, Sir, that my friend Diwan Chaman Lall was perfectly correct 
when he said that I am not an expert in civil aviation, nor do 1 happen 
to possess yet a single expert adviser on the subject, though the scheme 
before the House contemplates that I should get an expert very soon. 
When I have got that expert, it will be one of his functions to compile 
bulletins showing the progress of civil aviation in the principal countries 
of the world as well as in India, and I shall have these bulletins published 
in due course if I find there is a demand for them. All the same, it 
is part of my duty as the Member of Government in charge of the parti- 
cular subject with which we are now dealing to keep myself informed as 
far as possible , from published reports and from other sources, of the 
recent developments of civil aviation in other countries; and I am in a 
position to place before the House certain important facts. 

Aeroplane transport services were started in various parts of the wo#l^ - 
mostly in T 1920. In the last six years they have multiplied rapidly and^ 
the total length of the regular air routes of the world at the end of 1925 
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was three times greater than in 1920. Europe had about 18, 05fF miles 
of air lines in place of 6,000 miles in 1920; America about 8,000 in place 
of 2,800; Africa 3,600 in place of 900; and Australia and Asia where there 
were no air lines in 1920 had 3,300 miles and 1,300 miles respectively 
Even more significant than the increasing length of routes has been the 
rapid increase of the miles actually flown by aeroplanes Tn regular , com- 
mercial services which have risen from 2J million in 1920 to 12£ million 
in 1925. It is obvious that this remarkable development could onlv hava 
betn possible if aerial transport was supplying a real need for commercilf 
and business purposes. This development is more striking when it is 
remembered that aerial transport is handicapped by the competition of’ 
surface transport, by land and sea, of which there are already excellent 
systems in various countries of the world as well as between different 
countries. In comparing the relative advantages of air transport and 
surface transport, it is necessary to distinguish between developed 
countries and undeveloped countries. In developed countries, as well as 
in regard to communications between countries where an efficient system 
of surface transport already exists, the governing advantage of aerial 
over surface transport must be speed. Passenger traffic moving for 
business will turn primarily on speed and reliability. To the business 
man time is money, and the economy of time is of great advantage to 
many business men who find absence from their regular place of work 
disadvantageous. In regard to goods traffic also, aerial transport has its 
advantages over surface transport where speed is an important considera- 
tion, for example in the case of business mails and express parcels. But 
apart from the mere speed of the aircraft, the carriage of goods by air has 
several important advantages particularly in the case of transit between 
different countries. All the en transit customs formalities involved at 
every point of transhipment in surface Transport are eliminated. Customs 
clearance at the place of destination is effected immediately, and a rapid 
system of collection and delivery is available at the beginning and end 
of the journey. Further, and this is a consideration which applies also 
to traffic within a country, handling is reduced to a minimum and the 
goods are under no risk of pilferage during most of the period of transit. 
It is for this reason that in England the insurance rates for air-borne 
goods are actually less than for goods conveyed by surface transport. It 
is no wonder then that the number of passengers carried by air between 
Great Britain and the continent of Europe bv -British and foreign air 
services combined has increased from 6,400 in 1920 to 20,700 in 1925; 
"that the cross-channel services carried in the year ending 31st March 1926 
bullion and specie to the value of over 11 million sterling; and that the 
carriage of ordinary merchandise apart from bullion and specie has in- 
creased steadily from about 500 tons in 1922 to 900 tons in 1925. In the 
United States of America, Government have spent over 12 million dollars 
since 1918 for the development of the Air Mail; and there are now in 
operation over 8,000 miles of air route for this purpose, the through trans- 
continental air mail service covering the route of 2,665 miles in about 82 
hours against 3 days by the fastest train. 

In undeveloped countries the advantage lies with the means of trans- 
port best calculated to provide access to points previously inaccessible, 
and the absence of road or railway communications must add vastly to 
♦he commercial importance of the ubiquitous flightway s of the air % In 
the case of countries in which surface facilities are liable to interruption 
both the factors above mentioned should operate to the advantage of 
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a$V&l transport. In Australia where the surface communications with 
some of the outlying parts is difficult and undeveloped, the air services 
are now a usefml and important feature of the regular transport system. 
Tfyere are three companies which receive regular subsidies from the State 
to tbe extent of #Jbout £77,000 a year and which provide aerial transport 
over about 3,500 miles. Japan too has taken up an elaborate programme 
<J||fdevelopment of civil aviation which would take 20 years to complete 
and by the end of that time it would possess a comprehensive system of 
airways covering about 16,000 kilometres. In its Budget for 1926-27 
provision has been made for .about Bs. 5 lakhs for the grant of subsidies 
to three companies for developing five air services, and for fostering the 
development of civil aviation generally. 

Apiirt from their use for commercial transportation purposes, aeroplanes 
have successfully been used in certain countries for various other ad- 
ministrative and beneficial purposes, for example the survey of tracts 
where the peculiar conditions of terrain to be dealt with, while opposing 
great difficulties to the ground surveyor have lent themselves very readily 
to treatment by air photography; forest fire protection in areas where 
population is sparse and ground forces cannot be fully organised; the 
protection of cotton and other crops from the attacks of destructive pests; 
anti-malarial operations; ambulance and medical duties in undeveloped 
tracts where methods of transport are elementary if they exist at all* 
Even in Siam, the lioyal Aeronautical Service, in addition to operating 
two regular air transport services, maintains six ambulance machines for 
conveying invalids and doctors, The present position in most of the 
countries in regard to civil aviation is summed up very tritely in the 
following passage which appears in a recent English report: 

“ The discovery of a new method of increasing the speed of inter-communication 
l;as in the past generally indicated a fresh step in the. march of civilisation. In 
aviation a means of transport has been obtained twice as fast as any other previously 
existing. The majority of countries which are imbued with the spirit of progress 
appear to realise that the future of aviation cannot be neglected and by various methods 
are striving to adapt aviation to commerce.” 

I fyaye little dpu^t that this Bfouse will agree with me that it is undesir- 
able that India should lag behind other countries imbued with the spirit 
of progress, in the matter of development of her internal air transport and 
of her air communications with foreign countries. Indeed, there are good 
reasons for anticipating that India will benefit even more largely than most 
other countries from the development of her air transport. India is practi- 
cally a continent with enormous distances and with considerable areas where 
surface transport is still undeveloped and can never be developed properly 
owing to surface conditions and even where it is developed it is liable to 
interruptions from floods ; and this is more particularly the case in Burma. 
As a matter of fact, the Local Government in Burma is already making use 
of the air service for the survey of 1.350 miles of forest and creek country 
in the Irrawadi delta and of 600 miles of forests in Tennaserim. The other 
day when I was being heckled in this House about complaints from a sec- 
tion of the public in India which is interested in foreign commerce, in regard 
to the delay in the receipt of foreign mails at Calcutta and in Eastern 
Bengal and* Burma owing to certain accidents to the steamship service* 
between Marseilles and Bombay and to the washaway of the Nerbudda 
Bridge, my Honourable and gallant friend, Sir Victor Sassoon, rightly 
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suggested that the complete solution would be afforded by the establish- 
ment of air mail services, external and internal. When these air services 
are in operation, the transit between England and India will take 5 or 6 
days, instead of 15, that between Bombay and Calcutta will take less than 
12 hours instead of 44. With the development of our internal aerial services, 
Peshawar and Karachi will be brought within six hours of Delhi ; Calcutta 
and Bombay to within nine hours. Madras, on a straight route would be 
little more than a twelve hours' journey away. If night flying develops* 
as it is bound to do, Rangoon would be reached within the twentv-folr 
hours. One of the chief difficulties to be surmounted in the achievement 
of Indian national unity is the great distance which separates one part of 
the country from another. (Hear, hear.) It is here that air transport, by 
tending to annihilate distance, will have a peculiar value to India, as it 
will reduce distance, if distance be measured in hours, almost to the dimen- 
sions of a single province. 

I shall perhaps be accused by some of my Honourable friends ol painting 
too vivid a picture. But I would ask them to go back in memory some 25 
or 30 years to the time when we looked in astonishment upon those weird 
and novel contraptions, the first motor cars. How many of us ever consi- 
dered the possibility that, within a very short space of time, not only should 
we own one ourselves but that we should regard life without one as quite 
intolerable? Had any one made such a suggestion and had he gone even 
further and predicted the flourishing village-to-village services by such cars, 
which exist to-day in many parts of India, wotold not he too have been 
accused of painting too vivid a picture? It is indeed a well known fact of 
history that the public are apt to look with suspicion upon all new inventions 
and to doubt their utility for the every day purposes of our life. In the 
case of air transportation also, history has repeated itself ; and there have 
not been people wanting in other countries even like Australia, who have 
at the outset doubted the advantages to the community of the development 
of air services. As I have already stated, with greater experience this 
feeling has happily passed away. 

There are probably also some others among my Honourable friends who 
will take up the attitude that no need for air transport exists in India at 
present, because no active demand has so far been demonstrated. Indeed, 
if I remember rightly, my friend, Diwan Chaman Lall, used this argument. 
Now, Sir, in regard to air transport we are in much the same position as 
our predecessors were when the first railways were mooted. There were 
not wanting critics who held that the world had got on very w r ell up to 
that date without railways, and that the additional speed of transport which 
railways offered was quite unnecessary and uncalled for. Yet how many 
of us would to-day go back to the pre-rail era? We should regard with' 
horror the prospect of a journey from Madras to Delhi by road and it is bji 
no means impossible that our grandsons will find themselves 1 regarding with 
almost equal horror the idea of a similar journey by rail. It is the provision 
of facilities of this nature which first evidences the need for them and it is 
dangerous in the extreme to assume that, because there is no open demand 
for such facilities, a latent demand for their provision cannot be shown to 
exist. It was not the demand for more rapid transport that produced the 
railways; it was the railways that brought to light the demand for more 
rapid transport. 
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Some of my Honourable friends will probably also argue that India is 
too poor to incur any’ expenditure on the development of her aerial trans- 
port. But however poor India may be, she is not so poor compared with 
certain other countries which are already interesting themselves in the 
advancement of civil aviation that> she must wholly overlook the need for 
the development of her aerial transport which, as I have already pointed out, 
insure to result in considerable advantage to her. With the development 
of aerial transport, there is sure to be a considerable increase in business 
in the country with a consequential accession of wealth and prosperity. I 
hope that my Honourable friend, Mr. Birla, who is largely interested in 
the development of industries in India, will be one of the first to promote 
the formation of a subsidized company for running an air service between 
Karachi and Delhi, and that I shall live to see a Birlanagar springing up 
near Delhi with factories for the repair and manufacture of aeroplanes and 
airships which will provide employment for thousands of Indians. Truly 
has the Swarajya paper of Madras said that the emergence of modem com- 
mercial aeronautics confers 1 a certain economic value on air which must be 
conserved and developed in the best interests of the country. 


Now, Sir, it is that extreme importance of conserving and developing the 
'economic value of our air in the best interests' of India which forms the 
keynote of our policy. The Air* Board has pointed out that India's geogra- 
phical position marks her out as an all-important link in any air route 
between Great Britain and her Eastern dominions, and between Europe 
and far-eastern Australia. My friend, Diwan Chaman Lall, the other day 
attached a sinister meaning to this statement of the Air Board and he 
alleged on the strength of that interpretation that the real object underlying 
our civil aviation policy was to help England in what he considered to be 
her schemes of Imperial aggression in the Far East. I have no aoubt that 
my more sober-minded friends, who take in interest in questions relating 
to the international commerce, have not failed to realize the correct mean- 
ing of the Air Board's statement. Places like Bombay and Karachi form 
some of the principal stations on the main highways of commerce between 
England and Europe and the Far East and Australia. It is 1 , therefore, 
obvious that the routes of aerial transport for commercial purposes between 
the portions of the world to which I have referred must touch or cross India ; 
and what the Air Board meant by paragraph 2 of their memorandum read 
with paragraph 4- (an extract from which was also quoted by Diwan Chaman 
Lall in his speech in this House on the 21st February) was that unless India 
now took active steps to develop her internal air transport, there was a real 
danger of this transport passing into, the hands of foreign capitalists, to 
whom India cannot refuse the right of flight over her territory under the 
terms of an International Air Convention to which India is* a signatory. The 
point is more fully brought out at the end of paragraph 15 of the Air Board s 
report where they say: 


" It is because the Air Board fear that India will lose her chance staining her 
proper share in the business of aerial transportation if she does not take part m the 
initial and experimental stage that the Air Board have thought right to bring the 
whole question before the Government of India; they do not conceive that India can 
-obtain and retain her due share of the bnsmess of aerial transportation solely by 
granting subsidies to external companies at the expense of the Indian tax-payer, and 
without the interest and support which the employment of Indians and Indian capital 
. jn the. business will provide ; and for the development of civil aviation they therefore 
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think it most desirable to elicit that interest and support by securing opportunities for 
the investment of Indian capital in commercial air services and the training and 
employment of young Indian men in them/' 

The fact of the matter is thj\t if we do not ourselves adopt a steady line 
of development of our interval air transport, however cautious and slow it 
may be, there is a distinct danger of our internal air routes being exploited 
by, and falling into the hands of, foreign capitalists. If my recollection is 
correct, my friend, Hiwan Cliaman Lall, the other day seemed to look upon 
the resultant state of affairs with a certain amount of equanimity. He 
said: “Foreign firms are wanting to connect India wrEh Europe. Well, 
let them do so.” He either did not realise that foreign firms will not 
stop with the external air services, but will also take up the development 
of our internal air services if we do not in the meanwhile step in with our 
policy; or else he saw no objection to this process. I doubt whether any 
considerable body of the Members of this House will be inclined to share his 
mentality in the matter. I know there are many among my friends opposite 
who are anxious that India should secure an interest in her coastal sea 
traffic and in her inland river traffic. I am sure that they will not agree 
to allow our inland air transport to pass into the hands of foreign capitalists. 
I dm not even sure that Mr. Chaman Lairs mentality will be shared by 
many Members of his own party ; for as I have already pointed out, one of 
the papers run by a member of his party has already given expression to 
sentiments which are in full accord with the Government of India’s policy 
in the matter. 

I hope, Sir, I have now succeeded in establishing my proposition that 
it is of the utmost advantage and importance to India that she should 
develop her internal air transport and should also co-operate towards the 
development of her external air communications ; and that for this purpose 
the policy which the Government has proposed to adopt is in the best 
interest of India. I should like to disabuse the House once again of any 
feeling that may have been created by my friend Diwan Chaman Lall's 
speech the other day that the real object of that policy is to help England’s 
supposed military adventures in the Far East. If there are such adven- 
tures, and the Government of India desire to co-operate in them, the conse- 
quential expenditure would be a charge on the military budget and will not 
come up for discussion in this House. The sole object of our policy in 
regard to civil aviation is 1 that stated in paragraph 4 of the note already 
circulated, and, to place it prominently before the House, I shall again 
repeat the quotation which I have already given : The Government of 
India consider that- "India should obtain her proper share of the business 
of aerial transportation at this stage in order to ensure that she shall have 
an effective voice in the conditions on which contracts are given for services 
touching her shores and that opportunities are afforded for the investment 
of Indian capital and for the training and employment of Indian pilots 
and personnel.” The first part of the policy refers to external communica- 
tions and the second part refers to internal communications. 

At the same time, it is not the desire of the Government of India that 
in the pursuance of their policy for the development of India's aerial com- 
munications, external and internal, they should launch on grandiose schemes 
involving heavy financial commitments. In this connection, I should like 
to invite the attention of the House to the concluding portion of paragraph 
14 of the Government note on our aviation policy, which has already been 
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supplied to it. It is the intention of Government that the financial com- 
mitments involved in their civil aviation policy must take their place in 
due course with competing demands for expenditure in other directions. 
And as all expenditure which Government may desire to incur in pursuance 
of that policy must be subject to the vote of this House and to the approval 
of its Standing Finance Committee where such approval is required under 
standing arrangements, this House will have a continuous opportunity of 
correcting any inclination on the port of Government to depart from its 
declared intention. 

I may mention for the information of the House that for some years 
we nave been spending every $par relatively small sums of money on civil 
aviation, the expenditure since 1921 being voted by the Legislative Assembly 
and alsci approved by its Standing Finance Committee where such approval 
is, required under standing arrangements. Thus we have spent in 1921-22 
Rs. 8-7,000; in 1922-28 Rs. 44,000; in 1923-24 Rs. 18,000, and in 1924-25 
Rs. 19,000; and in 1925-20 Rs. 1,17,000; almost the whole of the expendi- 
ture being of a non-recurring character on the acquisition of sites for aero- 
dromes and on the survey of air routes. In 192G-27 we propose to spend 
Rs. 15 lakhs, again mostly on non-recurring items of expenditure. This 
figure includes Rs. 10 lakhs for which the vote of the House is now being 
asked for, and of which only about Rs. 3 lakhs represents cash expenditure, 
the balance being book adjustments of the value of land. In the Budget 
of 1927-28 we have provided for an expenditure of about Rs. 4 lakhs, of 
which only about Rs. 70,000 is recurring and the balance non-recurring. I 
do not know what reasons my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas had for saying in his speech in this House on the 19th February 
last that the annual expenditure on civil aviation may come up to Rs. 25 
or 30 lakhs in the course of a few years. I have no doubt that, as the 
advantages of the opening of air-routes are realised, our annual expenditure 
on civil aviation will steadily go up, but I shall be surprised if a standard 
of Rs. 25 or 30 lakhs is reached in the near future. In any case, as I have 
already said, the House and its Standing Finance Committee can always 
put a brake on the Government when the latter desires to embark on 
grandiose schemes. 

I shall next proceed to deal with the various main items of expenditure 
which the Government, of India propose to incur in accordance with their 
policy for the development of civil aviation. The first and foremost of 
these must obviously be that involved in the creation of an office of Director 
of Civil Aviation. The need for an expert adviser of this class, if we are 
to make any progress in the development of our air routes, however slow 
that progress may be, is self-evident. As a matter of fact, the need for the 
appointment was accepted by the Standing Finance Committee at its meeting 
on the 12th August 1926. The appointment has received the sanction of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council and negotiations are in progress 
to obtain the services of a suitable officer with practical experience. The 
proposals for the office establishment of the Director were accepted by the 
Standing: Finance Committee at its meeting on the 4th February last subject 
to the discussion of policy by this House. 

The second of the most important items of expenditure which must be 
inebrred to give effect, to our policy in regard to civil aviation is the provision 
for what may Ibe called air harbours and air ports. It is essential that 
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we should have these* harbours before aerial transport services can start 
in India. As I have already stated, the supplementary grant which the 
House is asked to approve is wanted for the purposes of land required for 
three air harbours at Bombay, Calcutta and Bangoon respectively. These 
harbours must be established before any internal air services can be started 
between the principal stations in India. My. friend, Diwan Chaman Lall, 
was not quite correct in stating the other day that the expenditure is in- 
tended to. assist companies operating the external air services of India. 
They are meant essentially for the internal services which we hope will 
spring up with the inauguration of the external service to Karachi, though 
they will be available for the reception of any aircraft operating external 
services which may touch Bombay, Calcutta or Bangoon, nor is it part of 
policy of the Government of India that foreign companies should be allow- 
ed to establish internal air services between these stations. It is obviously 
essential in India’s interest that she should own her air harbours as she 
owns her sea harbours, and that these air harbours should not be the 
monopoly of any companies, internal or foreign. It was for this reason 
that as early as 1920 the Government of India adopted the policy that all 
aerodromes and necessary equipment, all hangars, quarters, godowns, light- 
ing, telegraphic and meteorological apparatus, etc., should be the property 
of the Government of India ; and expenditure in accordance with this policy 
has been incurred ever since and has received the approval of this House since 
it came into being. As has been pointed out by the Air Board, a departure 
from this policy has been permitted at Karachi where the British Govern- 
ment has been allowed to build an air harbour with the help of certain 
contributions made by the Government of Tndia. The Government of India 
will later on take up the question of acquisition from the British Govern- 
ment of the equipment of the airship base at Karachi, though it is not 
proposed at present to incur any expenditure for this purpose either in the 
ourrent or in the ensuing year. 

I think it is necessary for me at this stage to say a few words in regard 
to the assistance which India has rendered to the British Government, and 
not to the Imperial Airways Company, in connection with the establishment 
of the air harbour at Karachi. The precise nature of this assistance is that 
the Government of India have acquired at their cost, about Ks. lakhs, 
the land required for the air harbour and have leased the land rent-free to 
the British Government. They have also made a grant-in-aid of Rs. 4 
lakhs towards the scheme on the understanding that import duties at the 
ordinary rales will be paid on all materials imported into India for the 
works. The assistance was given on certain conditions which have not yet 
become operative as the service for which it was given has not yet started. 
It has been alleged in certain quarters that this assistance was rendered 
without the cognizance of this House; and I find it actually stated in the 
article in the Swarajya , to which I have already referred, that the Govern- 
ment of India have undertaken to give the assistance “of course without 
a word being said about it in the Legislative Assembly”. As a matte? of 
fact, the grant of the assistance was approved at a meeting of the Standing 
Finance Committee on the 2nd March 1925, the members present including 
my Honourable friehds Messrs. Shanmukham Chettv, Gava Prasad Singh, 
as well as Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas; and the- expenditure' has been 
incurred only after the vote for it has been obtained from the Assembly 
either through the ordinary budget demand or through a supplementary 
demand. Later Ob, the Government of tndia have also agreed to provide 
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a hangar and certain hutments at Karachi at a cost of Bs. 1 lakh, but here 
again the approval of the Standing Finance Committee and the vote of this 
House was obtained to the expenditure. As already stated, the true picture 
is that the air harbour at Karachi is being constructed with financial assist- 
ance from the British Government, and it is only proper that the Govern- 
ment of India should later on take over the harbour by paying back to the 
British Government the money they are spending on it. 

Apart from the four main air harbours at Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Rangoon, it will be necessary gradually to provide a chain of aerodromes 
across the main air routes. With the approval of the Standing Finance 
Committee a sum of Rs. H lakhs has been entered in the Budget for 
1927-28 to meet expenditure on the acquisition of land for the intermediate 
aerodromes on the main route from Karachi to Calcutta and Rangoon. 
An additional reason for incurring this expenditure at an early date is to 
enable the Government of India to exercise some control on the route 
adopted by foreign aircraft in their flights across India. This foreign air- 
craft has nothing to do with the Imperial Airways Company, nor is it engaged 
on commercial flights, there being as yet no commercial air route traversing 
India. It is engaged on what is known as experimental world flights. 

The third most important item of expenditure is on the grant of subsidies 
for external air services. I should at the outset like to make it clear 
that these subsidies are quite distinct from the obligations which 
are imposed on India as one of the signatories to the Inter- 
national Air Convention of October 1919 in the matter of co-operation 
in internal measures concerning the collection and dissemination of statis- 
tical current and special meteorological information and the establishment 
of extensive wireless stations to provide facilities for the use of wireless 
telegraphy in air navigation. If India is to take her proper place among the 
progressive nations of the world, she cannot ignore her international obliga- 
tions; and steps have already been taken or will have to be taken with the 
approval of the Standing Finance Committee and the vote of this House 
for the gradual expansion of our meteorological and wireless services which 
will not only enable India to discharge her international obligations in these 
matters but will also be of immense benefit to her in other directions. In- 
cidentally any developments of these two services means the provision of 
further avenues of employment for Indian youths, for both services have 
now been almost wholly Indianized. The expenditure on such development 
is, however, not chargeable to the Aviation grant, and we are iipt concerned 
with it for the present. ^ 

In regard to subsidies proper, their grant is fully justified bv India’s 
large interest in foreign commerce and in the interest of that important 
body of her tax-payers which is engaged in that commerce. It may interest 
the House to know, that as soon as the contingency of the grant of subsi- 
dies for external air services Became apparent to me, on the 5th September 
1925 I placed the subject before my Standing Finance Committee of the 
Indian Legislature, of which my Honourable 1 friend Diwan Chaman Lall 
was then a member and at the particular meeting of which he was present. 
The Committee unanimously accepted the general idea of a subsidy pro- 
vided that.it were giyen subject to certain conditions which should include 
a share in the control of the service and a provision for the training of 
Indians as pilots, But they considered that the conditions could not be 
finally formulated until further details were available. It will be seen from 
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paragraph 5 of the Government note that the claim of India to be consulted 
at all stages on the terms of any contract for an air service touching her 
shores, a$d to participate as a principal in the contract with a right to 
insist on the inclusion of such provisions as may be necessary to promote 
India’s interests, e.g ., the training and subsequent employment of Indian 
personnel, subject to acceptance of a share in the financial liabilities of the 
contract has been preferred by the Government of India to the British- 
Government and is understood to have met with their approval. 

As a matter of fact, no subsidies for external air services have yet been 
granted by the Government of India and there is no such proposal at 
present before the House. Any expenditure in this connection will of 
course require a vote of this House and the approval of the Standing 
Finance Committee, unless it is relatively so small that no reference to 
the latter body is required under standing arrangements, and it can be met 
by reappropriation from grants voted by the House. 

The fourth and last main item of expenditure will be on the develop- 
ment of internal air routes and of internal air transportation services, apart 
from the provision of air harbours. So far, no expenditure in this connec- 
tion has been incurred, or is proposed to be incurred in 1920-27 or 1927-28, 
with the exception of small sums spent on the survey of the main arterial 
air routes of India which, as stated in paragraph 10 of the Government 
note, we propose to continue in 1927-28. It is the present intention of 
the Government of India that the establishment of internal air services 
should, at any rate at the initial stage, be left to companies registered in 
India with rupee capital, which should be required to afford training and 
opportunities for employment for Indians in all branches of its work. 

The first action which is proposed to take in this direction is in regard 
to the opening of an air service between Calcutta and Bangoon. I would 
refer the House in this connection to paragraph 8 of the Government note 
circulated. In adopting this line of action the Government of India have 
been guided by the experience of certain other countries, e.g., England, 
Japan and Australia. The experience of these countries has demonstrated 
that the case of civil aerial transport is one which calls for special enter- 
prise of a peculiarly open-minded character, and the exploration of the 
possibilities of civil aerial transport must be undertaken in a spirit un- 
trammelled by those methods which are usually associated with Govern- 
ment management; firms or companies should without interference be 
allowed to undertake commercial service where they are willing to do so; 
firms or core^panies which undertake services desired by the State, but are 
likely to be unremunerative, should be assisted by the State to the extent 
calculated to provide a reasonable return on the capital invested. At the 
saru#time, it must be recognized that the whole thing is in an experimental 
stage, and it may be necessary for the Government in India in the near 
future to take over the establishment and management of air services with- 
in India. Meanwhile, the point raised by my Honourable friend Pandit 
Hirday Nath Kunzru about the desirability of inserting a provision in con- 
tracts with subsidised . companies empowering Government to take over 
the undertakng after a reasonable period of time will not* be overlooked. 

I shall turn lastly to the question of teaching Indian youths in what is 
called the science and art of civil aviation in which! apparently a considerable 
number of Jilembera of this House appear to be interested. 

An Honourable Member: Why only civil aviation? 
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The Honourable Sir Bbupendra Nath Mitra: That is all I am con- 
cerned with at present. I have already answered a number of questions 
on the subject in this House and I now find that 16 Members of Ijhis House 
have tabled a Resolution on the subject. There seems to be some impres- 
sion in certain quarters that the Military Air Force in India should suffice 
for this training, and that no other agency is required for the purpose. If 
I remember rightly, my Honourable friend Diwan Chaman Lall gave ex- 
pression to this opinion on the floor of this House the other day ; but judg- 
ing from the Resolution tabled apparently many of the Members of his 
own party do not subscribe to that view. I should, however, like to make 
it perfectly clear that it is not possible for the Royal Air Force Squadrons 
in India to undertake this work, as their whole time must be occupied in 
maintaining their efficiency for military operations. I should like also to 
state that the reports which I have so far studied make it clear jfchat a school 
for the teaching of the science and art of civil aviation in all its details 
is not a practical proposition. So far as I can make out the conclusion 
which has been arrived at in some of the more important countries of the 
world on the basis of recent experience is that the training of the personnel 
required in connection with the air transport services can be best managed 
through subsidised companies; and this is precisely what the Government 
of India propose to do at present. This personnel may be divided into 
three classes. Firstly, artisans and mechanics, secondly, aeronautical 
engineers, and thirdly, fliers and pilots. The technical education of artisans 
and mechanics employed in connection with aerial transport cannot con- 
veniently be treated as a special subject but must be divided between the 
engineering and the wood-workers 1 trades. The initial part of the educa- 
tion will have to be imparted at the ordinary technical schools and at the 
schools of engineering; and all that will be required in addition is the 
formation o‘f special classes at schools situated in the neighbourhood of aerial 
works or aerodromes. Aeronautical engineers must in the first instance be 
fully qualified mechanical engineers with a sound practical and an advanced 
theoretical training. Engineering colleges will doubtless recognize that 
just as the education of engineers is incomplete without some knowledge 
of electrical engineering so in future all mechanical engineers should have 
at least a superficial knowledge of aeronautical engineering. In addition, 
arrangements will have to be made for the specialised training of the aero- 
nautical engineer in aeronautics as a post-graduate course including practi- 
cal training in works and aerodromes. For the training of fliers and pilots, 
arrangements will have to be made with companies for tuition at flying 
schools attached to the main aerodromes, and later on it may be necessary 
to start a school of aerial navigation where map-reading, the use of -the 
compass, astronomy, signalling and wireless telegraphy and meteorology 
will be taught. Of course, all this assumes that it will be possible to 
start in India indigenous companies operating internal air services with or 
without the assistance of a subsidy from, Government. Should, however, 
this become impossible and Government Has to take over the establish- 
ment and management of the internal air services, Government will also 
have to make direct arrangement for the final training of Indian vouths at 
aerodromes and air works. 

There is another Method of training which has been in vogue in both 
England and AiitstraHa. * In those countries in order to entourage the 
practice of flying among -the general public with freedom from a#* military 
liability and Government control, afid with the object o! the development 
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of “air sense”, the formation of light aero-clubs which provide facilities for 
flying at a comparatively small cost has been facilitated by Government 
grants. ' As I have already said, a scheme for the formation of similar .clubs 
in India has already been put forward and it will receive 'the consideration 
of Government as soon as we have got our expert in civil aviation. 

It must be understood that the information which I am placing before 
the House is the best which I have been able to collect from a study of 
various reports. It is our intention to foster the training of Indians as 
pilots, etc., and as soon as we get our Director of Civil Aviation, one of his 
functions will be to prepare a paper showing the steps taken in the other 
principal countries of the world in regard to training in the various subjects 
connected with civil aviation, and the action to be taken in India in that 
direction. And if I get my grants and get that officer, I shall certainly have 
that matter fully examined and necessary information supplied to various 
members of this House. 


I must apologise to the House for having taken a good deal of its time. 
I trust, however, that with the full explanation now furnished by me, 
there should be no hesitation on the part of this House in accepting the 
general outline of the policy and in passing the Demand before it. As I 
have already stated, there are certain items of that policy in regard to which 
there will be further opportunities for discussion in this House in connection 
with the Demands which Government may place before it. 

Mr. B. S. Moonje (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise 
to oppose this Demand. I have asked certain questions and very pertinent 
questions, to elicit certain information which would enable me not to be 
in a position to oppose this Demand, but unfortunately I have been very 
much disappointed. I could understand the Military Member coming 
out boldly and straight and telling me distinctly that Government is not 
going to make any such arrangement. I could not understand the reply 
that was given to me by the Honourable Member over there. I could 
not understand his saying that civil aviation is a subject which could not 
be suitably taught to boys in India. It seems we have not been able to 
understand the responsibility that attaches to persons taking up civil 
aviation or aviation of any kind. I shall quote for the information of the 
House the responsibilities that are supposed to attach to persons taking 
to aviation. I am reading from an English book, ‘‘Careers for our Sons.”: 


The ability required in an officer or a mechanic is of no mean order. They 
commence their service by assuming responsibilities far graver than normally fall to 
their ^contemporaries in the Army and Navy. Almost from the outset of his career 
IftLM. the pilot carries in his hand the safety of himself, his crew and his 

Jk craft. His every day responsibilities are almost as great in peace as in 

war. 1 Xo be trained to fulfil them, he must first be grounded in those qualities which 
are essential to all officers of the fighting services — obedience, self-reliance and self- 
control. lie must then be taught enough about the design and rigging of his aero- 
plane and the principles of engineering construction to be able to detect faults, and 
assure himself that his craft is in a serviceable condition. He will require to know 
something of meteorology, of wireless telegraphy and telephony, of aerial photography, 
which is almost a. science in itself; of Army, Navy and Air Force organisation, and 
the many aspects of airmanship and practical flying. He will have to use & machine 
gun under the most difficult conditions ; learning the use of elaborate sights, and the 
adjustment and changing of defective parts at lightning speed, maintaining at* the 
same time control of his aeroplane and keeping watch on the* manoeuvres of the op- 
posing machine. Last of all, he must be trained in observrffcm, learning the aiffm- 
nnd”°ifima f a.^Mf Cta T tbo «T° und * i ud $f in 6 the qualities of the surface, from &s{ooj> 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The Honourable Member 
is referring to military aviation. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I am glad that I have been interrupted in this way. 
I am going to prove to you that in the foremost countries of the world, 
like England, civil and military aviation is so intermixed that one cannot 
be separated from the other. I am going to prove that. There are 
several methods by which students and boys of the age of 15, 16, 17 and 
19 are recruited into the Air Service. They begin with military service 
and after finishing military service, according to a 8 years, 5 years or 7 
years' course, whatever it may be, then all those boys are enlisted as 
trained Craftsmen. Unfortunately for the Honourable Member there is 
no such thing as civil aviation apart from military aviation in England 
and therefore I am not in a position to give him an example of a country 
wnere civil aviation is completely divorced from military aviation. He will 
not find such a thing in any country on the face of the earth to-day. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: What about Japan? 

Dr. B. S. Moon]©: I am glad that I have been interrupted. Japan to- 
day has also not completely divorced military from civil aviation. They 
have now advanced to such an extent that they have found that it will be 
advantageous to have a civil department as separate from the military 
department, it is true ; but the fact must be clearly understood that when 
aviation was introduced into Japan some 10 years ago .... 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Civil aviation. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I am just coming to that. This civil aviation has 
been introduced into Japan from the year 1920 and it has been introduced 
and fostered by the Military Department there. I am just going to prove 
it. In England arrangements are made for all kinds of students to be re- 
cruited. Students of universities have been recruited so have boy 
mechanics and I may say for the information of the Honourable Member 
over there that boy mechanics of the age of 15 or 16 are admitted. It is 
said — I am reading from this book — that “boy mechanics are enlisted by 
means of competitive examinations held twice a year. They must be 
between the ages of 15 and 16£, . . . The syllabus of the open competitive 
examination includes these subjects : Mathematics, Experimental 
Science, General Paper, English Composition. The Air Ministry are 
desirous of receiving entries from boys who have had a secondary or techni- 
cal school education." They are so anxious that boys should come and 
join; and yet we are told here that civil aviation is not a suitableisubject 
to teach to boys. 

Honourable Members: Who said that? 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: That was the reply given to me. I asked the ques- 
tion: 

“ (a) In view of the fact as announced by H. E. the Viceroy in his address to 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly on 24th January 1927 that * this development 
of aviation markB the introduction into the country of a new form, of civil transport 
will Government be pleased to state if Government is contemplating to make adequate 
arrangements for inmarting education to Indian boys in all the branches of civil 
and military aviatioi^ so as to enable India to take a due share in the matter both 
of civil air transport as well as in the defence of India in aerial warfare. 

_ (&) yhjp j* ft likely th*t school, for teaching aviation to Indian boys will 

iw, started in India f! 
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The reply given to me was: 

** Government do not consider that aviation of any* kind is a subject which can 
suitably be taught to boys in schools and do not therefore contemplate starting such 
schools. ” 

Honourable Members: Schools, yes. 

Dr. B. 8. Moonje: Unfortunately this is India. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners* Association: Indian Com- 
merce) : But it is not taught in England either in ordinary schools ; only 
in cadet schools. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I am just coming to that. “Boy mechanics are 
enlisted . . . . ” 

Sir Victor Sassoon and others: They do not fly. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I will read to you what they say: 

“ The Air Ministry are desirous of receiving entries from toys who have had a 
secondary or technical school education. . . . The ultimate prospects open to these 

boys may be summed up as follows : 

(a) Those who qualify at the end of the three years* oourse will be promoted 
forthwith to Leading Aircraftsmen in one of the skilled trades ” . . . . 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : That is entirely groundwork. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: But they fly also, as appears from the words: 

“ Those who qualify at the end of the three years’ course will be promoted forth- 
with to Leading Aircraftsmen in one of the skilled trades.” 

and 

“ A certain number of boys of exceptional promise will be selected for an additional 
four months’ course of higher instruction, and will be promoted forthwith to corporal. 

From among those who qualify for this higher training some will be selected for 
commissions, and will pass on to the Cadet College for training as Flying Officers 
together with the cadets entered by open competition.” 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is all military avia- 
tion. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I have already told you that this is unfortunately 
India, which is the only country in the world where there is neither civil 
nor military aviation training, at present. In no other country in the 
world are the two things divorced from each other. Now I am going 
tell you what Japan has done. Knowledge, it has been said, is like th<& 
origin of a river which begins with driblets but there is no knowing where 
aryl how it will end. As an example of that I am going to give you the 
cafce of Japan. Japan began its aviation with only two officers: 

“ Two officers who were trained in France and returned home in 1911, were the. 
first airmen in Japan.” 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Were they Japanese 
or Englishmen? 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Japanese. 

Lala Lajpat Bal (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Japan is 
not a part of the British Empire. 

Dr. B. 8. Moonje: 

“ Two officers who were trained in France and returned home in 1911 were the 
first airmen in Japan, followed by two others in 1912 and three in 1913.” 
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So, in all 7 persons trftjfed outside their country have created what Japan 
ip. to-day, (An Honourable Member: ** Question ?”) — a great military power. 

I have no authority except the book that has been given to me. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltxa: Does the Year Book say 
that those 7 officers created the military and civil air-services in Japan? 
There were undoubtedly those 7 officers, but is there anything in that 
book which states that it is those 7 officers alone who created the civil 
and military air services in J apan ? 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: That is exactly the case. 

Ldla Lajpat Bai: They were the pioneers. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: It is a very good question that has been asked. It 
clears the whole ground and I hope my, Honourable friend, having got 
that ground cleared, will admit that in the near future schools and colleges 
on the lines of Japan should be created in India: 

“ In 1919, an aviation section was created in the War Office and the first military 
aviation school was opened at Tokorozawa, near Tokyo, id January 1920, to give 
braining in the first year to about 100 students including both commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers, besides admitting a few civilians. 1 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Trained by whom? 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: By the military. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: By the 7 aviators you mean? 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: There is no mention here that any people were 
imported from outside except those 7 persons who came over there and 
taught the people there. I am not going to conceal one more fact, namely, 
what kind of help the British Government gave to Japan. The book 
says : 

“ The Navy aviation is indebted to the assistance of the party of British flight 
>fficers for the marked progress it has attained, just as the Army air service owes its 
levelopment to the training it received from the party of the French flight officers.* * 

[f the English people could give such kind of help as to enable her to 
levelop her navy and naval aviation, what have they done to us in spite 
Df their having been here for the last 150 years, though we are prepared to 
sake a due share in aviation? 

I know that there is a cert sun opinion going round that though the 
railways have been in India we are not in a position to take our full shajre 
n their technical management, and it is said, “As you are paying for the 
railways, so you should be prepared to pay for the civil aviation . 99 When 
he railways were started in India, we had just been conquered by the 
British and, we were in a stupefied condition and we did not know what ‘ 
o do. But we do not want to be placed in that position now. t If aviation 
s to be introduced m India to-day with our consent we must be in a posi- 
:ion to be leading it from the very beginning. I know that Government 
aave got alfcjUfe power, they can get 13 lakhs, they can get 9 lakhs, they can 
jet even they need not consult us at all. ' L 
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I am told that no money has been spent without consulting the Assem- 
bly. I am surprised at the reply that has been gugen to me. TJie reply 
that was given is this. I asked the question : 

“ Will the Government please state if the policy regarding civil aviation, as enunciated 
in paragraph 10 of the Memorandum of the Indian Air Board to give effect to which 
certain amounts of money have already been spent despite financial stringency prevailing 
in these years as detailed in the said paragraph, was submitted to the Assembly for 
its approval previous to the Government having spent that money to give effect to the 
said policy and what amounts of money have been spent so far to give effect to that 
policy ?” 

The reply was: 

“ The bulk of the expenditure was incurred before the Assembly came into being 
and anything incurred thereafter has of course been submitted to its vote. The infor- 
mation is being collected and will be sent to the Honourable Member when available.*' 

What amount of money has been spent, even to-day the office does not 
know, it wants time for collecting the information. 

In short, the mentality of the Government in this respect, as it has 
been in respect of the military, the railway and other departments, is like 
this. For spending money in order to help outsiders, the British, to 
exploit India the British Government keeps its purse open (An Honourable 
Member : “Question*?”). I have just quoted from the book- I am now 
quoting from the memorandum supplied to me by the Government, page 
8, paragraph 6: 

“ The question of linking India. . . . 

I am saying that Government at the time of spending money in such 
matters does not even care to see whether the money will be spent on 
profitable business or not. To continue : 

“ The question of linking India with the outer world by a line of air communica- 
tions was first raised in June 1919, when a scheme was put forward by the Air Ministry 
for the establishment of an air service between Cairo and Karachi. The objects of 
this scheme were mainly military, though the carriage of mails was also contemplated. 
The Government of India supported the proposals, and, on the understanding that a 
weekly service would be instituted, agreed to provide and maintain the necessary 
aerodromes and buildings from Karachi to Bushire, at an estimated cost of R's. 13J lakhs 
initial and Rs. 36,000 recurring. The British Government were to be responsible for 
providing the necessary machines, the pay and maintenance of the unit, the cost of 
flying and any other liabilities.” 

I have said that the Government does not care even to see whether the 
business is a sound business or not, and to prove that I shall proceed to 
quote: 

II B4ft>re, however, any action was taken in the matter, the British Government 
decided to abandon the proposal for the carriage of mails by the suggested service. It 
would, thejr decided, be preferable to deal with the scheme as a military proposition, 
pure and simple, leaving the question of the inauguration of a civil mail service for* 
separate consideration.'" 

Without knowing anything as to whether it was going to be successful or 
not, whether it was gQing to be a civil or a military thing — without ccfrK 
sidering any of those things, the Government in a most generous spirit 
showed its readiness to give away Bs. 18 lakhs and said, “If *you want 
more money we will be prepared to give it.“ That 4s the mentality of 
this Government in regard to spending money, so that outsiders, the British 
I mean, of course, may be able to exploit India. As regards their mentality 
in the matter of giving a little share to the Indians in that exploitation > I 
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will just read to you frori^Siat same memorandum which has been supplied 

us by Government. At page 2, paragraph 5, sub-paragraph 17(i) it is 
Said: 

“ The claim of India to be consulted at all stages on the terms of any contract 
for an air service touching her shores, and to participate as a principal in the contract 
with a right to insist on the inclusion of such provision as may be necessary to promote 
India’s interests, t.g., the training and subsequent employment of Indian personnel, 
subject to acceptance of a share in the financial liabilities of the contract has been 
preferred to the British Government and is understood to meet with their approval.” 

What are India’s interests? The whole interest of India is to be con- 
centrated in these three things, namely, “the training, and subsequently 
employment of Indian personnel subject of course to acceptance of a share 
in the 'financial liabilities of the contract”. After all this money has been 
spent what we shall be allowed to do is that we can take advantage of the 
training only for “subsequent employment” in that company, and that 
too subject to one condition that wo shall have to take our share in the 
losses of that company . . ' . . 

Sir Victor Sassoon: And profits. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: The words are “financial liabilities”. Well, if that 
is going to be considered the “interests” of India, I do not think that any 
elected Member here will be in a position to vote for this Grant. Let 
it be understood that in opposing this Grant I am not opposed to the intro- 
duction of civil aviation. I am not opposed to the introduction of military 
aviation. I am not one of those who feel benumbed by the dread of the 
Western civilisation in its aspect either of mechanical industrialism or 
mechanical militarism. I am one of those who think all the latest deve- 
lopments in knowledge in the world should be introduced into India. Poor 
as India is, she is paying crores and crores for maintaining this costly gov- 
ernment. She will readily pay 13 lakhs, or even 50 lakhs; she will not 
mind it; but the whole benefit must accrue to the people of India. Let 
there be a clear understanding that we are not opposed to the introduction 
of civil- aviation; but in the name of the introduction of civil aviation, 
let there not be fresh openings created for exploiting India by people 
who are foreigners. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is precisely what 
we want to stop. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Sir, the best way to stop it is to teach aviation so 
that Indians may be able immediately and from the very beginning to take 
advantage of whatever progress has been made. The first condition or 
test of your bona fides is for you to bring a Resolution instituting^Btate 
scholarships for the training of Indians abroad so long as there are no faci- 
lities for teaching aviation in India. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: On a point of explanation. 
It seems to me that the Honourable Member did not listen to my speech. 
I made it perfectly clear that it is the intention of the Government of 
India to foster the training of Indians. We do not at present know what 
precise : action we will have to take. When we have got the Director of 
Civil Ayi&tion We shall be able to work out schemes and we shall issue 
bulletins from which the Honourable Members will be able to know in 
what direction action can be taken. The Honourable Member read from 
•certain books. Unfortunately he did not .... 
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Mr, President: The Honourable Member has no right of reply. 

Dr. B, S. Moonje: I have carefully and cheerfully heard what the 
Honourable Member read from his written speech. I am glad Govern- 
ment has given us an assurance that they will take measures for providing 
education after the Director of Civil Aviation has been appointed. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: They did not say they will take measures but that 
they will issue .bulletins. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I am not one of those who doubt the intentions of 
Government. I take their intention for what it is worth. I have stated 
just now a test of their bona fides. I know 1 it is a protracted affair. It 
took six years in Japan. In India it might take 20 years. What I say 
is, until that protracted period comes to an end, institute State scholar- 
ships for Indians for training abroad. With great respect and humility, 
I say ‘‘Teach us, dear Sir, your civil aviation”. If you do not want to 
teach us military aviation, ^each us civil aviation. Send us to Japan or 
France. We do not mind going to Germany. What we mind is this. If 
you are prepared to introduce civil ayiation, we must be prepared to take 
our full share from the very first in the developments. If that does not 
happen, then we will not vote you one pice. 

I am told that there is not much to be taught about aviation. Japan 
takes a different view. I am quoting from the Year Book of Japan. I 
am reading from page 169. It says: 

** This office (Bureau of Aviation) is in charge of ail aviation matters exclusive of 
military and naval aviation. It undertakes, as provided in tho Aviation Control Regula- 
tion, the examination of machines and applicants for the operators license, and had 
by October 1923 thirty-four young civilian aspirants trained at the military and naval 
aerodromes. Further it encourages in various ways this particular aerial activity, as 
by offering prizes in competitive contests, giving consolation money when a civil 
aviator is injured or killed.” 

What a kindly government I If a civil aviator carrying on a commercial 
line in his own interest happens to be injured, the Government gives con- 
solation money. Then, Sir, the Government there has besides the Bureau, 
the Aviation Board of Council and Aviation Institute, both in charge of the 
Department of Education. The former carries out researches into the 
theoretical side of the art and the latter their practical application. I 
think we Indians are supposed to be quite different from human beings 
in Japan, and particularly from that point of view we may not be in a 
position to understand the mentality of our Government when they 
say that it is a protracted affair. They say that information has to be 
collected; bulletins will have to be issued; the Director of Civil Aviation 
appointed; experts should be brought in; staffs found for them, and so on. 
25 years will be spent in this way and after that they will introduce avia- 
tion. I do not think any elected Indian Member in this House will 
agree to that. I do not make any distinction between Indians and 
Statutory Indians. All those who regard India as their motherland are 
Indians whether Statutory or Non-Statutory. At the same time I want 
to warn my friends that we should not be caught in this British diplomacy. 
We were told that there was no British preference during the debate on 
steel protection. The biggest of our men boldly asserted there was no 
preference and eventually it. was admitted that there was. It is a small 
sum of money now. We do not know what it will come to next year. I 
am a resident of this country. There is a big river known las. Sonabhadtfe. 
There is a tradition about it. There are some parts in it, where if a man 
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puts his foot his foot goes in and in into the sand; the more he tries to 
^xtricate hfinself the more deeply he gets into the sand. Such is British 
diplomacy, Sir. They say that they are introducing civil aviation in the 
best economic interests of India. I will not be satisfied -until a definite 
promise is given on the floor of this House as regards three points, namely, 
whether in the near* future a college like the Cranwell College is to be 
established in India: whether in the near future schools are to be estab- 
lished : whether in the meantime State scholarships are to be immediately 
instituted for enabling Indians to learn aviation in outside countries. I 
am not to be satisfied now and India is not to be satisfied now merely 
with being motor drivers or engine drivers or ticket collectors in the 
Bailway Department. This is a new Department being opened in India 
and 1 want to have from the very beginning, from the top to the bottom, 
a full share in it. Therefore, I am taking this precaution, and until those 
three things are promised to us on the floor of this House I do hot think 
I can support this motion. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes 
to Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. K. 0 . Boy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, after the very 
eloquent speech which my esteemed friend, Dr. Moonje, delivered to this 
House it is important that the two issues which are now before the House 
should be separated. The first is the small grant which the Finance 
Member is seeking for civil aviation in India, and the second is the question 
of policy. (An Honourable Member: 4 ‘Supplementary Grant*”) Thank 
you, Sir, Supplementary Grant. Sir, as regards the first, as the House is 
aware from the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee, the money 
required is mainly for the purposes of acquisition of land near Bombay, 
Calcutta and Bangoon, and the bulk of the money is merely a book transfer 
as the lands which the Department of Industries and Labour propose to 
acquire belong to the Army Department. I am quite sure, Sir, that as 
a result of this grant the Imperial Airways Company will not be benefited 
in any way. The Cairo-Karachi service will terminate at Karachi, and 
thereafter it is open to the Government of India to transport the mail and 
the .passengers as best they like. I hope, therefore, Sir, that the House 
will not bositflte to, make this small grant to my esteemed friend, Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra. As regards the question of policy, I am more 
or less in agreement, with my Honourable friend, Dr. Moonje. When Dr. 
Moonje told the House that military and civil aviation are two sister 
services, I apa ,at r one with him. Let us take the case of England. 
Although these are two sister services, they are two very different branches 
there. .Under, the Secretary, of State for Air there is a directorate of 
Civil Aviation under the control of Sir. Sefton Brancker, and there is the 
Department of ^Military Aviatipn under Sir Hugh Trench ard. These are 
two/d^i^.^ aI Wfh es the service, administered separately by the, Secre- 
Jipryof State with the aid of the Air Council. Our duty here, Sir, if we- 
Wish to secure control over the development of civil station in India, is 
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to Indianize what we know is the Indian Air Board. The Indian Air 
Board is a mere technical and all obsolete body. Let us have the experts 
by all means; but let us have sufficient representation on the Indian Air 
Board of the Central Legislature. (Hear, hear.) Thereby, Sir, you will 
obtain the initial control of policy. Then, Sir, there is the nnancial 
control of the Standing Finance Committee, and finally the control of this 
House. You will thus secure triple control. What then does the Legis- 
lature want more than what we can get under the present conditions? 

Then, Sir, compare our difficulties with other countries. I am in 
entire agreement with Dr. Moonje there. Dr. Moonje, I am sorry to say, 
could not obtain a proper answer from Mr. Young because his question 
was not very correctly framed. Mr. Young cannot undertake to train 
Indians in the air force now stationed in India — because it is a purely 
British unit. (Mr. B. Das: “ We pay for it.”) ( Another Honourable 

Member: “ Who pays for it?”) I am coming to that. Those of us who 
had opportunities of meeting Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State 
for Air — I had the privilege of being one — made no secret that we felt 
it a grievance that while all other Colonies are allowed entrance into the 
Royal Air Force, we are not. I know, Sir, that he is a far-sighted man, 
with a great deal of business and commercial experience and that he will 
not forget India’s claim, and I have no doubt that he will place our 
views before His Majesty’s Government. If His Majesty’s Government 
see eye to eye with us, right and good. Otherwise it is open to this House 
to put down a motion to say that an Indian air unit should be created and 
attached to the Indian Army and so Indians will be eligible for service. 
That is the line on which we should proceed and not on the lines Dr. Moonje 
suggested. Dr. Moonje ’s suggestion is I venture to think one of obstruc- 
tion, and mine is a suggestion of progress and advance. (Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, what is the international verdict on India? During last year, 
Sir, we had visitors from all countries. We had a visit from a distinguished 
French aviator, an Italian aviator and also a Spanish aviator. Many 
British airmen visited this country. What is their verdict? Their verdict 
is that India is ideally suited for aviation, that Indians make good pilots, 
good Engineers and good mechanics, a corps of trained airmen will 
materially contribute to the self-development of India. Sir, I will give 
you a passage from a speech made by Sir Sefton Brancker, the Director of 
British Civil Aviation. He is an honest Englishnian and stated our case 
frankly and bluntly : 

“ For the development of flying in India, he thought that an Indian Company should 
be formed with a large proportion of Indian capital.” 

Have we any objection? This is what my friend, Dr. Moonje, wants. 
Here he has the assurance of the highest authority. Then again, Sir, hG 
says : 

“ There was no reason why aircraft should not be manufactured in India.* * 

And he thought Karachi was an ideal place. Do I understand, Sir, th&t 
this House will prevent Karachi, the city of my friend, Mr. Harchandrai 
Vishindas, from manufacturing aircraft? Is it the intention of this Housfe? 
Then, Sir, you hear what he says of the Indians : 

- ** They could train up Indian mechanics and engineers and pilots. He hjjnaelf had 
had experience of Indian pilots— one from Bengal, one from the south, and one from 
the Punjab. They had been with him in the War in France, and had done good work. 
They were quite successful in every way. (Lodd Cheers.)** 
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Are we going to deprive our countrymen of following these avocations of 
life? I trust Sir Sefton Btrancker and I hope the House will trust him. 
Now, Sir, wh£t is our position? Are we going to keep ourselves away from 
the progress that is being made elsewhere in these modem times? Are we 
going to isolate India from the airways of the world? Are* we going to 
tubn down the appeal made by my friend, the Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra? Sir, I have known him for many years, and I know perfectly 
well that he would not have placed this motion before the House had he 
not been convinced that it is good for India, and I commend Sir Basil 
Blackett’s motion for the acceptance of the House. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, it is due to the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee that this policy of aviation which has been taken up by the Indian 
Goveminent has come before this Assembly for discussion. Although the 
convention was agreed to in the year 1919,' till this day the policy which 
the Indian Government wanted to pursue in the matter has not been 
brought out on the floor of this House. Sir, it is stated that the air 
convention was agreed to by this Government and the British Govern- 
ment along with other Governments. But, I ask, who was responsible 
for the Indian signature to that Convention? Is it not but a duplicate 
signature of the British Government to that document? Secondly, I ask, 
Sir, whether this Convention was agreed to by the Indian Government 
with the consent of the then Council, with the consent of the people’s 
representatives in the then Council. Has this Convention ever been 
brought before the people’s Council for the purpose of ratification? Sir, 
very dften we are involved in serious commitments by the Government 
entering into international conventions without the consent or ratification 
of the people’s Council here. Sir, this is not an objection which comes 
from a Swarajist, this is not a contention which comes only from a Con- 
gressman, but by the most moderate of moderates this objection was once 
raised, namely, that whenever this Government enters into an agreement 
with other nations, it must first get the approval of this Assembly and 
it must be ratified before any commitments are made on behalf of this 
Government, Sir, when Sir Basil Blackett brought the Resolution with 
reference to the stoppage of exports of opium, there was a discussion on the 
floor of this House at a time when we had all walked out. Then, Diwan 
Bahadur *Ramachandra Rao, a moderate of moderates, raised an objec- 
tion, from which I will read a short passage : 

u Then, I have one or two remarks to make. I would like to suggest to the 
Honourable Member that these international agreements should be brought up for 
ratification by this House. We, who represent the people of India, should have 
some voice in the policy which eventuates in these international agreements. Take the 
Locarno Pact. It is open to the Government of India, without any reference to the 
representatives of the people, to drag India into a European war. Here again is another 
International agreement entered into without any reference to the people of this country 
which ultimately led to a loss of revenue of nearly two crores of rupees.” 

That was the objection raised by Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao. 
Another moderate of moderates, Sir Hari Singh Gour, echoed the same 
sentiment on that occasion, and to all that what was it that Sir Basil 
Blackett then said in reply? 

M The same speaker spoke of this policy having been adopted without the Conven- 
tion having been brought before the House for ratification. Now, the question of 
^bringing International Conventions before this Legislature for ratification obviously 
raises a larger issue than the House would desire me to pursue at the present moment.” 
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And, I want Sir Basil Blackett to say whether the moment has arrived 
-when we can discuss that policy or whether he will say ditto even on this 
occasion. Sir, a note has no doubt been placed in our hands. I read 
through the note not once, but twice and even thrice. I read on the lines, 
I read between the lines, although it is so closely printed in sihall type 
that there is no space between the two lines, (laughter), and I also read 
behind the lines. Sir, reading it on the lines, no doubt we find it to be 
very sweet and exhilarating and I thought that ere now I would be enabled 
to go to Chittoor every evening and come back to the Assembly the next 
morning by the aid of aviation. But reading between the lines, we find 
ample proof that India must always serve as a servient tenement for the 
exploitation of the dominant tenement, the British Government. If there 
was any doubt in these matters, it has been considerably cleared up by 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra’s long dissertation to-day. It will do very well 
as a first prize essay upon the subject. But as a practical question, far 
from removing any doubt in the matter, it confirmed our position that this 
policy is not intended, at present at any rate, in the interests of India, 
but only in the interests of the British Government. Sir, evidently Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra thought so much about aviation last evening that 
during his dream he built several castles in the air and to-day he has pro- 
duced what ho recollected in this dream, and therefore it was that he 
developed the benefits of aviation to such an extent that I was reminded 
of my school-days when we were asked to write an essay about the bene- 
fits of British rule and unless we made out a strong case about the benefits 
derived from the railways, post offices and telegraphs, w*e never used to 
get any marks. Sir, a similar essay ha3 been produced this morning by 
my Honourable friend. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. Sir, this Convention was 
practically given effect to in the year 1921 and till to-day we have spent 
nearly "Rs. 20 lakhs over this scheme. Sir, I ask, what benefit have we 
derived or hope to derive after having spent so much without the assur- 
ance which was demanded of this Government before spending any such 
amount bv the Standing Finance Committee reported in Volume IV, 
No. 4. Sir, very often the decision of the Standing Finance Committee 
in 1925 is quoted as the scripture here, without understanding the full 
implication of the terms in which they couche’d that agreement. Sir, at 
page 314 of Volume IV, No. 4 of the Proceedings of the Standing Finance 
Committee, the members of the Committee distinctly said this: 

“ The Committee agreed on the understanding that their view would require recon- 
sideration if the cost of the acquisition of land exceeds Rs. 1£ lakhs. They also desired 
to make it clear (a) that their acceptance of the present proposals would not commit 
them to any further expenditure on the scheme, (ft) that steps would be taken to ensure 
that in the event of the service being made over hereafter to a private company the 
expenditure now incurred by Government would be fully recouped, and (c) that the 
Government of India would retain a voice in the management of the service.” 

These are the three conditions which the members of the Standing Finance 
Committee expressly imposed or attached to the consent which they gave 
or which they are said to have given on that occasion. Sir, do you take it 
as an absolute consent given by them for all the expenditure that you 
incur, and can you go on quoting this as your scripture when so many 
conditions have been laid down without satisfying this House that those 
conditions have been satisfied? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Does the 
Honourable Member suggest that these conditions have in any way been 
violated? 
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Mr. O. DuraiBwamy Aiyangar: Yes, that is my point. These . . . 

This Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: They have been fully observed. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: These three conditions, Sir, which I just 
now read ought to be satisfied before further expenditure is incurred. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: They are satisfied. 

Mr. 0/ Duraiswamjr Aiyangar: And have you ascertained that you havo 
got a voice in the management of the service? Did you enter into an 
agreement, Sir, when the expenditure . . . 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member will, please, 
address the Chair. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, did the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
and Jjis Government take an assurance that they will have a voice in the 
management of the service, that the amount spent from the Treasury of 
this Government will be recouped if a sufficient voice is not given to them; 
and if these conditions have not been agreed to till now, I say they have 
violated the terms laid down by the Committee. I shall presently read 
from the note which has been placed in our hands which deals with the 
benefits that are likely to be derived by Indians. At page 2 of the note, 
paragraph 17, they say this. It has been already read, but not to the 
*ullest extent and the important portion has been quietly skipped over: 

t 

“ The claim of India to be consulted at all stages on the terms of any contract 
'or an air service touching her shores, and to participate as a principal in the contract 
vith a right to insist on the inclusion of such provisions as may be necessary to promote 
Lndia’8 interests, e.g., the training and subsequent employment of Indian personnel, 
jubject to acceptance of a share in the financial liabilities of the contract, has been 
^referred to the British Government. ’ * 

\nd what follows : 

“ and is understood to meet with their approval.** 

The Honourable Member of Government says that “ it is understood *' to 
meet with their approval. What does the Honourable Member mean, Sir, 
when he says it is understood to meet with their approval? Did he under- 
stand from any little bird whispering in his ears? Did he understand from 
Mr. K. C. Roy or from the Associated Press? (Laughter.) Or is he as a 
responsible member of the Government going to place before us that docu- 
ment by which the British Government has consented to these terms? 
Sir, to say that it is understood to meet with their approval will not satisfy 
this House unless a document is produced here to show that it has met 
with their approval. Sir, there is a temptation that is offered to us that 
Indians will be trained for higher services and expert services and unless 
we take this opportunity at the very first instance we are likely to lose all 
these opportunities. How often have we been promised like this and how 
often have we been deceived? And what is our past experience, Sir, in the 
way in which Indians are encouraged? It is needless for me to point out, 
what has so often been pointed out, the history of the Railways in this 
country. Eighty-seven years after the starting of these railways, to-day 
we are told that there' is not one Indian competent to be a Member of the 
Railway Board, there is not one Indian who is competent to deal with the 
technical . branches, and yet we are told, . Sir, that the scheme of civil 
aviation will provide for the training of Indians. What have we been 
contributing to the League 6f Nations from the very beginning? India 
rushes in along with the British Government in every Convention and We 
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have been paying year after year £54,000, which is said to rank second in 
all the contributions that are made by so many nations. What is it that 
we have got from that, what after all has it done to India to place it in a 
position of equality or a position of prominence in the League of Nations? 
The first Indian representative on the League of Nations, Sir Ali Imam, 
complained at the League of Nations : 

“ I regret to find that ir. the whole long list of appointments made to the Secretariat 
I have failed to discover a single Indian.* * 


At the next Conference Mr. Sastri was there and he analysed the 
appointments in the Secretariat. He says : 


“ Out of 351 appointments made there were 138 British, 73 French, 16 Swiss, 13 
Americans, who had not yet joined the League of Nations, and one for India.’* 

And in the last Conference, did matters improve? Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyer raised the same cry, and we were told the other day by Mr. Graham 
that at present there were two Indians in the Secretariat and 2 in the 
Labour Office. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): On a point of order, Sir, 
has this anything to do with civil aviation? 

Mr. President: It has been suggested on behalf of Government that 
Indians will have opportunities for training in civil aviation as part of the 
proposed scheme while the Honourable Member points out that past ex- 
perience in similar matters falsifies any such hope. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: We are told that we will have some share 
in this scheme. In one place in the report they perhaps inadvertently 
said that there will be Indian shareholders, Indian capital, but they correct- 
ed themselves in another place and said it will be not actually Indian but 
a rupee capital and the company will be registered in India. Even if some 
foreign companies are registered in India that will satisfy the requirement. 

One more important point, which affects directly the grant asked f(#% 
relates to the remission of 4 lakhs as an offset for import duties levied on 
articles imported on account of this scheme. At page 324 of the proceed- 
ings of the Standing Finance Committee a suggestion was made for the 
remission of customs duties. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I point out that this money 
was voted last year and has been spent, and has nothing to do with the 
Supplementary Demand. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: We are discussing the policy of the 
. entire expenditure, and therefore it is perfectly in order to 

y speeds of how much we have wasted already and how much we 
are yet going to waste, and, as the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett usually 
put it as Demand No. 60 in the Budget and it always came under the 
guillotine, it never came before this House for discussion. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member said tha^ 
this money was to be voted, and I am pointing out to him that it has been 
voted and spent. 


Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: First there was a suggestion that, the 
import duties need not be set. off if the Indian steel were purchased, but 
there were objections to this course. It was given up within the 
of our eye on the ground that the British Government must have already 
given the contract to a steel manufacturing firm in England and "therefore 
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it was not possible to purchase in this country; yet the import duties whihh 
in equity India was entitled to get India was asked to forego although 
Indian industry was not encouraged in this scheme. What are we to ex- 
pect from civil aviation if the past history of India is like this? 
What are we going to expect in the future? There will be no 
training of Indians for these services, or the forming of Indian com- 
panies. Therefore, Sir, I think that past history has considerably demons- 
trated to us that we cannot possibly expect any kind of advantage to 
Indians whatever may be the amount spent. At page 7 of this note, we 
are told by way of threats that unless we begin to pay the piper we cannot 
call for the tune. We have not had any tune from this Government at 
ar (v rate, although for over one century we have been paying this piper. 
This scheme, therefore, will practically be of no use to this country. 
Indians can get nothing out of it. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra quoted the Swarajya as 
supporting this policy. He only quoted one sentence, whereas if he had 
read the rest it would be found that not one sentence supports this policy 
of the Government. It reminds me of a story of an atheist who went to 
a Bishop and quoted the Bible as an authority for the position that there 
is no God. The Bishop was shocked and asked him to show him the text. 
The text read: “ He is an infidel who says that there is no God.”. So was 
the quotation made by my Honourable friend, Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. 
The long and the short of the story is that so long as this Government is 
as it is, so long as the Government and the administration of India is a 
deviation from the rest of the world, let us not have aviation. 


Sir Victor Sassoon: Sir, I do not propose to make an essay on aviation, 
nor have I any books to quote from. My only excuse for getting up is that 
aviation has been my early love. She has treated me very badly; she 
dented my chin, twisted my arm, crippled me for life, but I ‘love her still 
and it is for that reason and because I think that the future of India is 
bound up with aviation that I am intervening in this debate with an appeal 
to the House to treat this vote on its own merits whatever the delinquencies 
of the Government may have been in other matters. The House knows 
that I am just as much a critic as other critics of the Government in cer- 
tain matters, but not in this matter, and I speak not from books but from 
my own experience, because probably if not the only Member of the House 
that has flown an aeroplane, probably I am the only Member who has flown 
as long ago as 1910. I have get some knowledge of how people learn to 
fly, and one of the things that has struck me in this debate is that nobody 
apparently seemed to think that anybody could learn flying unless the 
Government paid for it. We are to have schools subsidised by Government, 
or scholarships given by Government, otherwise India cannot learn to fly’ 
I think that is an insult to India. Before the War the Government in the 
early days of flying did not pay anything to those who wanted to leam to 
fly. I Jmow a number of regular officers, one of whom is not a hundred 
miles from me to-day, who learned to fly at their own expense and under 
assumed names, so that the Government should not know of it. That was 
the spmt in which aviation was developed in its early days in England I 
J. lke t ?, see In#a following in that spirit. I am quite sure that there 

wh ft S«fi ere who ’i if tbey ^ to % will Ay. irrespective of 

whether there are .(government grants or not. Not that I am suggesting 
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that Government should not help. I want Government to help, but I do 
want the subject kept clear, quite clear, from military aviation, and with 
all due deference to Dr. Moonje and his books, let me tell him that all 
that he says about boys of 15 which is taking place in to-day in England, 
is for incipient soldiers. I for instance cannot go to the Government there 
and say, “ Please may I learn to be a mechanic or an aviator/' Quite 
apart from the question of my age, and my not being able to pass a medical 
examination, they will say, “ We are training these boys up to be soldiers". 
With all due deference to Dr. Moonje, I can assure him that no civilian 
to-day can go to Cranwell and ask to be trained. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Civilians do. 


Sir Victor Sassoon: I have no books to prove it, but I am perfectly 
certain that, if the Honourable Member will put it on the question list, 
he will find I am right when the authoritative answer is given* You see 
I only know from practical experience and I only know from one other 
source: — I happened to ask a very senior British Air Force officer during 
the tiffin hour whether I was right or not, so I can only assure the 
Honourable Member that, if he is right, he knows something that even 
a senior officer of the Air Force is ignorant of to-day. Sir, this train- 
ing is given only to those who are soldiers or who are to go on the military 
side of aviation, and to-day if a civilian wants to learn aviation, he can- 
not get a Government scholarship, he cannot go to a Gov- 
ernment school. What does he do? He goes to a private school 
and the private schools are established because there are 
sufficient civilians who are prepared to pay the fees to get their tuition. 
The only other WTiy is to join one of these light aeroplane clubs, and 
that is why T was pleased to see that the Honourable Member in charge 
was sympathetic towards these clubs, and it is here only, subject to cor- 
rection by Dr. Moonje, that there are any subsidies in England* If 
I am right, a light aeroplane club is given something like £2,000 towards 
its equipment in the first case. It is given a thousand a year for the 


first year for helping) to run itself, and I believe that if it turns out good 
pilots, and does good work, they give it another £1,000 for the second 
year. After that I understood they are supposed to be self-support- 
ing. Now I should like to see that done in this country. I feel sure 
something of that kind which will give an opportunity to the young men 
of this country to learn aviation, will be taken advantage of* . And if 
you get these young men learning aviation, then you are more likely to 
be able to find jobs for them in your civil aviation lines of transport, 
than if you throw cut this grant" upset any possibility of light ; aero- 
plane clubs being formed, and even upset the possibility of having a 
Director of Civil Aviation* To my mind, Sir, that part of the vote^ is 
the most important part, that is the establishment of a Director of Civil 
Aviation. That Director is going to be under our control. We have a 
voice in the policy that will be laid down for him to follow, and therefore 
I do suggest that if this House does throw out part of this grant, that 
it will, at any rate, leave that item in- It is .to the advantage of India 
and it will be to the advantage of this House in its future control of policy. 
One other point, and that is on the question of these air ports or air 
harbours. I consider that it would be inadvisable to allow a private 
company to pay for aerodromes at ports, and as far as I know there is 
no suggestion that the air line from abroad should go any further than 
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Karachi. As I have understood the situation, the foreign line will fly 
from Egypt to Karachi and any service between Karachi and Calcutta 
will have to be carried out by a separate company and I understand it is 
hoped that' the capital will be raised in this country to supply the necessary 
funds- Now, are we going to allow the Airways Company to own the air 
port of Karachi? Would this House like the Port of Calcutta or Bombay 
to be owned by the P- and 0- ? * Does the House not think that rather 
a dangerous proposition? I think the House, if it gives a little thought 
to it, will realise that we must pay for and control the air ports of 
this country just as we do the maritime ports. We shall charge fees 
for the use of them- These ports must be open not only to one com- 
pany but to any company, to any machine that flies to this country, and 
I hope that if we do, as I suggest we do, vote for this measure, we should 
add a rider that, in the event of an Indian company being formed to 
t&ke on an external service, that company should be allowed to receive 
more favourable treatment at the ports than a foreign company. We 
have been asking for an Indian mercantile marine and now we have an 
opportunity of controlling potts of the aeronautical marine. Are we to 
turn away the right to give some form of advantage to our own com- 
panies when they are formed? Now Members of this House may say, 
why do we not form a company now? I am afraid the reason why we 
do not form one is because the capitalists of this country are either too 
cautious or too foolish to put their money into a scheme of this kind 
before they know what is going to happen- I for one would be prepared, 
after I had seen that the scheme was a feasible one, to put capital into 
such a company, but I would much rather wait and see what the Imperial 
Airways does and see what their balance sheet looks like at somebody 
else’s expense, before I put up my own money. And there is more in 
it than that. I want this House to realise that the Imperial AirwayB 
does not only come to India to bring passengers from Europe — and I would 
have the House observe that it is not only from England, but from 
Europe; there is nothing to prevent a Frenchman, an Italian or any- 
body else from booking his seat and coming to this country by aeroplane — 
but it also allows Indians to go from Karachi to Europe- It is improv- 
ing the service for India; it is saving time for Indians just as much as it 
is for the English coming here- That is a point which I do not think 
has been appreciated and that is why I feel that if we only take this 
question on its own merits and divorce it from the ill-deeds of Govern- 
ment on other matters, it is worthy of our support. I do not suggest 
the Government should be asked to form schools to train mechanics or 
pilots at once because it will be very expensive and because there will 
not be employment for these pilots at once after they have been trained- 
It is no use training hundreds of mechanics and pilots if there is no work 
for them to do- At the present moment an Indian pilot has been coming 
to me at the hotel; one Indian pilot, and he says he cannot find a job 
in India. What is the good of training these pilots if there are no 
jobs for them to fill? Let us start civil aviation, I do not care whether 
it is with an English line or even a Russian line, but let us first start 
aviation’ services in this country for passengers and freight. Let us put 
in a clause to say that that company, at its own expense, must allow 
Ilf i riapy apprentices to be trainee^ that is a good clause which does not 
tte toy thing. Let us; it Wfe Hke, add on to a technical school an 
aSonauifeal branch* That is sound. If we can find people generous • 
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enough to found an aeronautical chair at a university, that is also sound- 
That will enable my friends the professors to give lectures on the sub- 
ject* I have no objection to that, for these are all questions that con- 
cern civil aviation. They are entirely different from the military problem- 
I am not saying I have not got a great deal of sympathy with India in 
its desire to have an Indian Air Force, but if we want an Indian Air 
Force, it has got to be a purely military force which has got to be es- 
tablished as such- It is no good saying — why can we not put our Indian 
youths into the existing Boyul Air Force as we pay for it? That is 
perfectly true, but if you hire a motor car you pay for the motor car, 
but it does not mean that they will let you drive it. If you want to drive 
a motor car, you have to have your own motor car. There is a solu- 
tion, have an auxiliary Air Force, and attach it to the Air Force as an 
auxiliary* But I think the best way of making a start is by forming 
light aeroplane clubs first because that is the way you are going to give 
early training to the adventurous young men of the country who will be 
prepared afterwards to join your Air Force. I do hope, Sir, therefore, 
that the House will not support the rejection of this Demand or if it must 
that it will be in the form of an amendment which will leave at any rate 
the item of Director of Civil Aviation intact* 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian Com- 
merce) : Sir, I did not expect to take part in this debate but the way in 
which the Honourable Member in charge has referred to me in one or two 
respects compels me to take a little time of the House. I am prepared, 
Sir, to confess that the figure of 30 lakhs of rupees for Aviation which I 
remember to have mentioned on the motion the other day on this same 
subject was picked up by me from a newspaper here, and I told the Honour- 
able Member so a few days back. Despite my assurance as to the source 
of the figure, my Honourable friend thought it worth his while to mention 
this to-day as, I suppose he wanted the House to be free from any effect 
that might be produced on any Honourable Member’s mind by my state- 
ment that Its. 30 lakhs will be spent next year. I am prepared to say that 
I had not seen this figure in any official paper submitted to the Standing 
Finance Committee. 

Next, Sir, regarding the Standing’ Finance Committee meeting of 2nd 
March 1925 where my Honourable friend did me and my other two collea- 
gues, Mr. Shanmukham Chetty and Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, the honour of 
mentioning our consent to a part of this grant in 1925, T wish the Honour- 
able Member had included in his very elaborate speech a little more of the 
proceedings of that Finance Committee meeting. The only two other 
members who were present at that meeting — Sir Walter Willson and Sir 
Darcy Lindsay — who are not in the House at the moment may perhaps 
remember that I was one of those — the Honourable Member in charge him- 
self was not present then but his colleague the Finance Member may 
remember — that I was one of those who opposed that grant and it was at 
my instance, if I may say so-— and I speak subject to correction bv my two 
other colleagues — that the grant was passed on three conditions. I will 
now read to the House — I am reading from page 214 of the proceedings — 
those conditions. One was that the grant "involves no additional expendi- 
ture, being merely in the nature of a set off on materials imported for th^ 
works." To begin with therefore the Finance Committee, including my 
two colleagues and myself, did not agree to a single pie being spent out 
of Indian revenues for this purpose. These conditions contain the main 
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point of agreement. The Committee agreed to this on the understanding— 
and this is the essential part of our consent which the Honourable Member 
might have brought out in fairness to us — the Committee agreed on the 
understanding that their view would require reconsideration if the cost 
of the acquisition of land exceeds 1£ lakhs. They also desired to make it 
clear : 

(a) that their acceptance of the present proposals would not commit 
them to any further expenditure on the scheme : 
which hardly gives my Honourable friend any opportunity to rely upon this 
consent of ours for the scheme to-day : 
f ( b ) that steps should be taken to ensure that in the event of the 
service being made over to a private company the expenditure 
now incurred by the Government will be fully recouped: 

a rather important stipulation if the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
had only cared to read this — and 

(c) to see that the Government of India will retain a voice in the 
management of the Service. 

I still, Sir, to-day stand by the acceptance of this our agreement to the 
grant of 1J lakhs on these three conditions. The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra will see that what he has proposed to-day is something quite 
different, and if I may say so it does not bear any relation to the consent 
that we gave. 

The question to-day, Sir, is one of deciding the policy; and in this also 
perhaps I am the culprit for bringing this matter before the Assembly. It 
was I who suggested at the Standing Finance- Committee this year that no 
more money should be spent on Civil Aviation which is a votable item, 
until the Assembly decide the policy to be pursued. I therefore wish to- 
day, Sir, to put before the House a few of the view points on this question 
which I submit they must bear in mind before 1 they finally decide upon going 
ahead with this or stopping short at the present position, namely, after 
having carried out our commitments in accordance with what we are told 
is an International Convention to which India has the honour of being a 
party. I believe, Sir, that the base at Karachi — and I speak again sub- 
ject to correction — we were told was necessary to enable us to carry out our 
agreement to the International Convention. ( Honourable Members on the 
Government Benches : “It is not”.) If you say it is not, it may not be; 
but I understood, I had a recollection, that it was. Now to-day we are 
told, Sir, that the air service is likely to be a very necessary means of 

transport in India. I wish to ask, Sir, whether this House is justified in 

advancing this rather big step in our methods of transport when we know 
that for the bulk, the masses of our people, the old country cart_still con- 
tinues to be the means of transport. I know of a few Honourable Members 
of this House who are very keen to have a scheme for better roadways in 
order that the villager may be able to transport himself and his crops in 
a more comfortable or in a cheaper and faster manner than at present. 
From the ordinary country cart to the railway, from the railway to the 

motor oar, and now from the motor car to aircraft appears to me" Sir, to 

cause a still wider gulf from wha£ the masses of the country still unfortun- 
ately^ are not able to improve upon, namely, the old cart. It is for this 
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-House to decide whether they will go in for civil aviation; but I feel 
.that in that case the House is entitled and must insist upon knowing what 
it is that the House is being led into. It is said somewhere in this Memo- 
randum that in order to start civil aviation it will be necessary to give 
subsidies to private companies. Have we any idea of what the amount of 
the subsidy required will be and, if we have not, is it not necessary to find 
out what it is going to cost the State before we are asked to start upon 
what I am afraid is only the first instalment of expenditure, namely, an 
expenditure of 10 lakhs of rupees? 

I feel that one need not be so cautious and conservative as to say that 
rupees 10 lakhs should be spent on aerodromes. But the question is are 
we in a position to utilise these aerodromes and if so who is going to use 
them? Is it private companies and if so what will private companies 
demand by way of subsidies if they are to start? Or is it going to be done 
by the State as a department and in that case what is the State going to 
lose on it? I cannot forget, nor do I think the House can forget how in 
the earlier days railway companies were asked to come in after being 
guaranteed dividends even in years of loss and we know how after having 
earned interest at the expense of the tax-payer for a period of 20 or BO years, 
later on they shared handsomely in profits. The whole question therefore 
to my mind is this. It is up to the department to tell us what expenditure 
would be incurred in the first five or seven years either by way of sub- 
sidy to a company or by way of loss if the State ran the air service. I 
feel that we have in view of our commitment to the International Air Con- 
vention to provide the necessary facilities and I understand that those facili- 
ties are before now fully provided. The next question therefore arises, 
are we going to supply what after all compared with what the masses are 
able to enjoy will be a luxury for what I think the Honourable Member 
called “the important foreign commercial interests’* at the expense of the 
tax-payer? In that case we are entitled to know whether it is going to be 
Bupees 10 lakhs for subsidy or 20 or 2 or whatever the amount may be. 
If some idea could be had of that perhaps some Members on this side of 
the House may even be able to see .clearly as to what is going to be done 
after we have provided the aerodromes’ 

I have heard with very great attention my Honourable friend Sir Victor 
Sassoon's very strong recommendation and I can fully understand the 
whole-hearted support which he is prepared to give to the scheme, but I 
ask even Sir Victor Sassoon whether as a business man he would first go 
in for an outlay of Bupees 10 lakhs on aerodromes and then inquire as to 
what subsidy would be required if tho*se aerodromes have to be used by 
any body. Supposing we were told next year or 18 months hence that a 
subsidy of Bupees 20 lakhs a year is absolutely necessary before the aero- 
dromes can be used, I know what the Honourable Member will say. Will 
he not advance the plea that we were a party to spending 10 lakhs on, 
aerodromes and they are now lying idle ? Therefore I feel that it is putting 
the cart before the horse. Let us hav£ the whole scheme before us, at 
least some approximate idea of the cost involved. I do not say that any 
tenders need be called for now. Hive us an approximate idea as to what it 
will mean if we are to make a beginning. If any very huge amount is 
Tequired for starting the air service and if the Assembly feel that. It is jtoi 
an amount which they could lightly spare at the moment, I suppose there 
will be no objection to putting the scheme off for a few years more. . I have 

* 2 
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particularly in mind what was said about the air service abroad. I read*’ 
from paragraph 15 : 

“Apart from the grant in aid of four lakhs to the air ship scheme, which will be 
recouped by extra customs duties, India will, if she complies with the demands so far 
made of her be contributing about £15,000 to the two commercial air services to be 
inaugurated shortly; the contribution of the British Government will not be less than 

£2,000,000 So comparatively small a contribution will obviously not entitle 

India to a voice in the conditions on which the contracts for these services are given 
out and the Air Board consider that the time has come for Government definitely to 
accept the principle of subsidising commercial air services from Indian revenues subject 
to the conditions that Indian capital should be invited ”, etc. 

Sir, £2,000,000 a year may be a fleabite to Great Britain but £15,000 a 
year is a considerable sum to India and if such a sum as that is not enough 
to entitle India to a voice in the conditions on which contracts are to be 
given out, has the Honourable Member any idea as to what amount will 
be considered adequate in order to get that privilege? I wish, Sir. that 
instead of telling us of all the great glories which await us in civil aviation 
in the near future the Honourable Member had given us a few more hard 
facts and figures on which we can decide this question. I am afraid until 
he is prepared to tell us what this will lead to, it will be difficult for many 
on this side of the House to support the grant that is now before the 
House. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Sir, I find it a little difficult to follow the argument 
of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. It is surely quite plain from the memo- 
randum on the Air Force that the policy is to subsidise to some extent a 
private company. There is no question of the State undertaking civil avia- 
tion at the present juncture. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Why not? 

Mr. Arthur Moore : The declared policy of the Air Board is to subsidise 
private companies. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: T do not want to interrupt the Honour- 
able Member, but I would like to tell him that there is the alternative 
of State management and ownership. 

Mr. Arthur Moore : I did not quite hear the Honourable Member. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will hear him if he resumes 
his seat. 

Sir .Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I said the alternative to a private com- 
pany and a subsidy is State ownership and State management. Surely 
that is the alternative. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: The alternative has not been accepted by the Air 
Board. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Do I understand the Honourable Mem- 
ber # to say that the Air Board considered and rejected it. It is not in the 
Memorandum. The Finance Member says “ No ” if I understand him 
rightly. 

Mr. A^rthur Moore: To my mind the Memorandum is unambiguous. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Perhaps the Honourable Member in- 
charge might inform us. 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Honourable Member 
'•was probably not listening when I made my speech early in the 
morning. I made it clear why the Government have for the present 
accepted the idea of the Air Board about a subsidised company. 

Mr, Arthur Moore: Then that point is settled. I understand that Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas really says we cannot vote 10 lakhs for the pro- 
vision of landing grounds because we do not know how much at some 
future date we may have to give by way of subsidy. But surely you 
would never get tenders from companies unless you first provide some pro- 
per facilities for companies. The first thing is to provide aerodromes, and 
then to call for tenders; and when the Government have got the tenders 
then I suppose Government will come to this House. Surely to say that 
we should not provide aerodromes at all because we cannot tell what the 
size of the subsidy will be is simply a form of obstruction, and of placing 
an embargo on civil aviation. 

Sir, I listened last week to the speech of Mr. Chaman Lall and to some 
of the speeches on the Benches opposite to-day with a good deal of de- 
pression. We have before us what seems to me one of the most inspiring of 
issues, and we have had it treated with a mixture of suspicion and national 
shortsightedness. One of the arguments seems to be that civil aviation 
is in some way disguised military aviation. Well, Sir, military aviation 
will surely take care of itself. We may be quite sure that Great Britain 
is not going to allow the standard of air defence in this country to fall 
below the margin <>f safety. If landing grounds are necessary for military 
purposes, landing grounds will be found. If money is required for military 
aviation, money will be found. Therefore military aviation has nothing to 
fear. There is absolutely no reason to bring f< rward military aviation in 
a disguised form as civil aviation. We have heard of the link between 
civil aviation and military aviation. There is a link, Sir. There is a link 
in this sense, that I do not see how a country in future is to have a great 
military aviation unless it has a civil aviation. It is on the basis of the 
mercantile* marine that the navy has been built up. But to sav that civil 
aviation is based on military aviation seems to me to put the cart before 
the horse. Therefore, I think we ought to be allowed to-day to treat this 
subject of civil aviation entirely by itself as what it is, a separate issue. 
And on that a good deal of attack seems to have come through misinforma- 
tion and misapprehension. Diwan Chaman Lall. who, I am sorry is not 
here, seemed to think that the whole object was to assist out of the funds 
of the Indian tax-paver the Imperial Airways Co. (An Honourable Mem- 
ber : “There is no doubt about that. 0 ) “There is no doubt about that" says 
an Honourable Member. Well, Sir, Sir Victor Sassoon has given us an 
explanation on that point, and I can add a little to it because I take a 
great interest in this question of civil aviation. Last June when I was 
at home I went to the civil side of the Air Ministry and saw Sir Sefton 
Brancker several times on this very subject, and I can tell Members that 
so distinct is the civil side from the military side that it is housed not only 
in a separate building but in a separate part of London. And Sir Sefton 
Brancker and the Air Ministry satisfied me that not onlv is it notwProposed 
that the internal Indian services should be operated hv the Imperial Air- 
ways Co., hut that it is not desired or desirable. The Imperiab v AijrwavB 
llo. is a subsidised eorribine. subsidised bv the Imperial Government largely 
in order that it mav provide overseas links between different parts of the 
Empire. But everv part of the Empire is expected to provide, or Dot 
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to provide, its own internal services, and the Air Ministry would prefer that, 
new companies should come into being. They do not wish to be accused 
of stifling private ertferprise by subsidising one company ; nor do they wish* 
to be left in with one combine. And actually as we know the internal 
services of Australia and elsewhere are not being undertaken by the Im- 
perial Airways Co. I think that if Honourable Members had read Sir 
Sefton Brancker’s speech at Karachi a month ago some of them could not, 
have made the speeches they have made in this House. Sir Sefton 
Brancker expressly said that he wished to see an Indian company formed 
with Indian capital, and that he would like to see it not only operating the 
air services but training pilots and, further more, engaged in manufacturing 
aircraft. He wants to see, not only air services but a manufacturing 
industry established in India. And when we have before us the prospect 
of a new and fine career for Indian youths, is it possible to treat it properly 
in this atmosphere of suspicion? Sir, what I would like to see is more 
of the atmosphere of self-help. If Members are in earnest, let us have 
this Indian company. If Members are in earnest about light aeroplane 
clubs, let us have the light aeroplane clubs. The Government cannot form 
a company; Government cannot form light aeroplane clubs. Let us follow 
the ordinary procedure. This is private enterprise. Let us form this com- 
pany and these clubs, and when we have formed them, then let us go to 
Government for help. I would like, Sir, to examine the nationalism of the 
Honourable Members who oppose this grant. We were told, if we do not 
vote this money, if we do not have civil aviation, the Home Government 
will be forced to do it; so let us force them to do it. Sir, is it possible 
for us to imagine a more fatal surrender than this for people who look 
forward to becoming a self-governing country with Dominion status? Are 
we to go to the Home Government, fold our hands on our breasts and say, 
We are poor and weak; you are rich and strong, will you do it for us? 
Will you run and operate these services over our heads?” That is a fatal 
surrender to make, and it is a surrender which I find it very hard to imagine 
the people of Australia or the people of Canada making. Therefore, I 
would strongly ask Members on the other side not to follow that fatal 
and disastrous course. There was another point on which Dr. Moonje did 
not disappoint me but on which Diwan Chaman Lall did, and that was his 
imagination. He threw scorn upon the idea of flying. He threw scorn 
on the idea of Pandits in aeroplanes. He asked, “ who cares two straws?” 
Well, Sir, we are in the presence, in our own time, of the greatest historical 
event that has ever happened. I do not think that if you went back to 
the time when man first put a boat upon the water or struck fire from 
stone, you would find anything comparable to the power of flight. We are 
at the beginning of a new era. We live in a country which has every 
opportunity of forging ahead. We have a fine flving climate. We have 
ground transport by rail and inland water very little developed. We have 
enormous distances between the great centres, enormous opportunities of 
saving time. Therefore, we have every ad wattage over the West. Are we 
to throw that advantage awav because Members lack imagination? Sir, 
I wisjbj^ould sav how much I feel unon this point. The first time I saw 
an aeroplane in the air I murmured the modem equivalent of a Te Deum 
or a btaqnificat. I look forward, to the time when we shall all fly as natur- 
allv a* we walk; and when Members will leave their wincrs in the cloak 
room before^ they take fiheir seats in this House : that is, Sir, unless you 
?ule that wings are in order, in which case we shall bring them into the- 
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House. When the Honourable Member poured seorn upon Pandits on 
aeroplanes I was reminded of a recent reference in Bengal to Pandits and 
elephants. Well, a Pandit upon an elephant is no doubt a very fine sight. 
But finer far is a Pandit upon an aeroplane. One is never too old to fly. 
I look forward to seeing Members flying. I remember, Sir, that as re- 
gards myself, when the<war came the War Office looked down its nose at 
me and told me I was Tar too old to fly. It offered me instead, rent-free 
a bit of trench. Well, Sir, three years later when I had become three 
years younger, I was enabled, entirely through the good offices of our 
present Air Vice-Marshal, to acquire a pair of wings : and therefore I feel 
sure that I shall yet see Dr. Moonje and Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar 
flying : 

“ With the pride and ample pinion 
That the Theban eagle bear. 

Sailing with supreme dominion, 

Through the azure deep of air.” 

Several Honourable Members : I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. Ram Nar^yan Singh (Chota Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, I oppose the grant, and I hopefully trust that all the Indian Members 
of this Assembly will most deeply and seriously think of this new depart- 
ment and join hands in voting down the grant. The motion for the grant 
was first submitted to us, the Members of the Standing Finance Commit- 
tee, on the 27th January and 4th February. But as the grant involves 
almost a new item of expenditure and the creation of a new department and 
also contains policies and principles of great significance and of a contro- 
veraial nature, we, without committing ourselves in any way, unanimously 
agreed to refer the matter to the consideration of the whole House- Since 
then, Sir, I kept on regularly thinking of all the pros and cons of the sub- 
ject. In the meantime I visited and carefully watched the great display 
of the Royal Air Force which was so magnificently and diplomatically 
arranged by the military authorities on the 21st February and alsc^ enjoyed 
the Vickers Victoria aeroplane pleasant flights which were so kindly and 
cleverly offered to us only a dav later. Sir, after all this consideration, 
experience and enjoyment, my doubts against this system or a so-called 
Government and all their doings of the past naturally grew stronger and 
the decision I have arrived at. I am afraid, will not please my Honourable 
friend, Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. and his other colleagues on the oppo- 
site Benches. The Government Members have got the happy knack of 
generally complaining against a presumed want of experience and technical 
knowledge on the part of the Members on this side of the House in the 
actual administration of old departments and sometimes laughing away 
our considered remarks, howsoever true, definite and accurate they may 
be. In this matter of aviation, I trust their claim of monopoly of all that 
is good and wise will not be repeated, for this is entirelv a new’ depart- 
ment dealing with an entirely new subject of which they too have got no 
experience. And we, the Indian Members of this House, ought to copsider 
this vital question in the light of the sad experience we have gain«|«f the 
past actions and policies of this Government and their British masters. 
Through the memorandum, note and sneeches, the policies to be adopted 
bv the Government, the responsibilitv of India to other countries in matters 
of aviation, the innumerable advantages the proposed civil y-*«*v** 
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shower on our countrymen and also the danger of India’s lagging behind 
other countries in this sphere of the world progress have been most empha- 
tically described. But 1 do not see my way to agree with any of these. I 
do not find a tinge of truth, good-will and sincerity in the whole affair. 


The Imperial Air Service is going to be extended to India. The 
service between Egypt and India and between England and India will so 
commence. The Government of India, with the customary pretension of 
protecting Indian interests, is anxious to have an effective voice in its ad- 
ministration. For this, meteorological facilities costing the country sums 
of Rs. 12,000 (initial) and Its. 28,000 (recurring) have to be provided for 
th'j present and this has already been sanctioned. The House must know 
that they will have to spend much more in future on this account. Be- 
sides landing grounds, an airship base and aerodromes and also all neces- 
sary equipments for them at Karachi at an approximate cost of Its. 5,50,000 
have to be provided and this too has already been sanctioned. For a sum 
of Tfs. 10,06,000, of which Rs. 70,000 will be met by reappropriation, your 
sanction is invited and this will be spent on the selection of sites at Bombay, 
Rangoon and Calcutta. A lakh or more you will have to provide in the 
Budget for the next year. This is only the beginning of a grand project. 
Moreover, you are going to accept a share in the financial responsibilities 
of the Imperial Airways, Limited, for service between Egypt and India and 
between India and England. Besides, a subsidy is to be given to the 
Company for service between Calcutta and Rangoon. What the actual 
amount of these liabilities and the said subsidies will be nobody can pre- 
dict now. Sir, I utterly fail to understand these policies. If it be ad- 
mitted that this Government is only a joint-tenancy of joint British zamin- 
dars and masters and as such they have to obey the orders of these masters, 
everything is intelligible and there is no help. But if the Government 
claims even a shadow of sovereign rights over the Indian territories and 
if this House is the Central Legislature of the country in any sense, why 
shall we spend so much money on this account? *What do the Govern- 
ment m^an when they say that the landing grounds and aerodromes and 
their equipments should be the property of Government? Is not the Gov- 
ernment th^ supreme owner of all that is contained in and belongs to this 
territory? (Mr. K. Ahmed : “What about the/ Bengal landlords, the Bengal 
Tenancy Act\“) How can any foreign company use any portion thereof 
without the Government’s orders and consent? Without spending a pie 
over it, the Company shall have to run the service on our own terms and 
subject to our control. And then the questions of liabilities and subsidies 
do not arise. Besides, the Government have to explain the reasons why 
this amount is not included in the Budget for the next year. Is it not a 
fact that thev have spent the money first and come to ask for sanction 
afterwards? The House should make it a point to discourage this method. 
It is no argument to say that, as we have already spent a large sum of money 
over this affair, we should spend still more now in the pursuit of it. We 
know it as a fact that much of the country’s money spent by the Govem- 
meni ia a mere waste. The amount already spent in this matter will be 
pdt iae^he same category. It is no good arguing that this Assembly has 
already in previous years accepted some of the principles and sanctioned 
a large sum of money for expenditure over it. We take it as one of our 
mistakes which we were led to commit through the bureaucratic deception 
$nd intrigu^ We are not going to repeat tne same. 
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Next came India’s obligation to other countries in matters of aviation — 
which obligation, it is alleged, has been imposed on India by the Interna- 
tional Air Convention of October 1919* to which, it is further alleged, India 
is also a signatory. We have long been deceived by such camouflage and 
catch phrases. So long as either the Indian National Congress or at least 
the elected Members of the Indian Legislature have not sent a delegate 
of their Own to represent India in this or any other International Confer- 
ences, and so long as the decision arrived at there has not been ratified by 
the Congress or the Assembly of the elected Members, it is a downright lie 
to say that India was represented on the said International Conference or 
that she is a signatory to this decision. The word “India” cannot mean 
the few representatives of British bureaucracy who come in turn and tem- 
porarily stay here only to exploit the country’s resources to the utter ruin 
of her legitimate sons* India means the 83 crores of the people of this 
country, who, what to "peak of being represented in the League of Nations, 
have not got a voice in the affairs of their own country here. In the cir- 
cumstances, I repeat my remarks again that it is a rotten lie to say . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On a pojnt of order, Sir. . . 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member must be more 
discreet in the use of adjectives in his speech. He ought to have some 
regard for the dignity of the House of which he is a Member. 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: I withdraw’ my remarks, Sir, but this is my 
feeling. I refuse to believe that India was represented .in the International 
Conference. It is therefore that India has nothing to do with, and is not 
bound by, any decision of the said Convention. 

Next comes the question of advantages to the people of India. Besides 
ordinary advantages, opportunities will be afforded for the invest- 
ment of Indian capital and training and employment of Indian 
pilots and personnel. Is it not only a theory never to be practised? 
From the days of Queen Victoria to the day of this our discussion in this 
House, have the British maliks done anything to fulfil any of the promises 
contained in the Queen’s Proclamation? What about the training and em- 
ployment of Indians in so many departments of the Government that are 
already in existence? Has the Indianisation of services been effected in 
any appreciable measure in any department vet ? Any honest man, even 
the Government Members on the opposite Benches, will say “No.” Is it 
not a pity that after centuries of British occupation and management of this 
country, millions and millions of poor men’s money is every year sent to a 
foreign land as the price of articles and stores . . 

Mr* President: Order, order. Is the Honourable Member talking on 
civil aviation? 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: Sir, I am. We have got sad experience in 
the past. 

Mr. President: I am afraid the Honourable Member must be relevant to 
the question before the House. I have allowed him sufficient indulgence 
in this matter. If he has no better arguments to adduce, he had better 
resume his seat. < K 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: I am talking relevant things. ' : pourse it 

may not be agreeable to others. • 

Absolutely no attempts have been made to produce such things here. 
Will an Indian be appointed as the first Director of Civil Aviation?* The 
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answer will be “ No. ” Will the Honourable Indian Members of the Assent 
bly allow the creation of a new department to-day only to cry in the wilder- 
ness for its Indianisation to-morrow? Have we not already been deceived 
too much? Are we not aware of the fact that whatever the British people 
have been doing since the days of their advent in this country, they have 
been doing only to destroy our manhood and to enjoy our wealth? Do we 
not understand that bv the introducti n of civil aviation and the establish- 
ment of a net-work of airship stations throughout the country, the hold of 
the British people over the country, which is already too much, is going to 
be finally and permanently strengthened and established? Why only this? 
During a slight anti-Govemment agitation, constitutional or otherwise, all 
these airships will be mobilised and even peaceful meetings of citizens will 
be mar^ impossible. 

If my opinion is regarded as dreadfully sentimental and hopelessly ima- 
ginary and my statements are only baseless imputations, I sincerely wish 
that they may be proved to be so. But if the department to be created is 
to be meant for the good of the country and to be finally manned and man- 
aged by Indians, I suggest this. Please establish a large number of State 
scholarships and the sum of Rs. 9,96,000 will be sufficient for the present. 
Grant these to deserving Indians and send them to foreign countries for 
qualifying themselves as technical experts in every branch of airship concern. 
Next open colleges with some of the said experts as professors for training 
Indians in the art of aviation and also open factories in this country for the 
construction of all sorts of air-ships. Then begin the service throughout 
4 pm ooun ^ r ^ w ^h these Indian-made airships and wholly manned 

PeM ’ and managed by Indians under the control of Indian Ministers 
responsible to the elected Members of this Assembly. This will take time 
and require a large capital, but I believe that an honest Government can 
easily manage all this- 

Lastly, let us examine the Air Board’s note of warning that if India 
lags behind in this sphere of world progress, foreigners will occupy the 
field and Indians will be nowhere. I have already pointed out that this is 
a wrong hypothesis. Besides, if the air service is managod by the British 
people, as it is proposed to be done, or bv the Germans, in case it is left 
alone, for us they both are equally foreigners. Moreover, it is a fact that 
the British people have proved themselves to be the worst enemies of the 
country. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I rise to a point of order, Sir. What 
has this got to do with civil aviation? 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member conclude his observations 
now? 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: Only two minutes, Sir. 

Mr. President: I most observe that the Honourable Member is very 
irrelevant. 


Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: I accept your ruling, Sir, but I do not agree 
that I ani Jfrelevant. 1 

Mr. President: Order, order. Then I must ask the Honourable Member 
to resume his seat. 

Honourable Member then resumed his seat.) 
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Mr. U. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : 1 must say,.. 
Sir, that there is a great deal of misapprehension in regard to this matter. 
The question really, as far as I can see, is this, whether the scheme which, 
is now placed before us with regard to internal aviation should be approved. 
It raises so many questions. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdaa raised a 
p<vnt and he said that what is contemplated is a company which wtil be* 
subsidised by Government and he thought that the House had not before* 
it the exact terms upon which a private company will be subsidised. Now, . 
he looked for the passage but he was not able to find the passage. For the 
moment I will read to the House a few lines. This is what the Air 
Board say in their recommendations : 

** The Air Board are naturally not in a position to put a definite figure on thfr 
amount of the subsidy that will be required, or a definite term to its duration, the 
amount and duration can only be ascertained when tenders for the service have been 
received and negotiations w : th a prospective company are in actual progress. But no 
firm or company would undertake the trouble and expense of making the investigation^ 
necessary before it could tender for the service, if the principle of a subsidy had not 
been accepted by the Government of India, and there was a possibility of their refusing 
thereafter to consider the grant of a subsidy at all. 

If the principle of granting a subsidy to a company operating between Calcutta and 
Rangoon is accepted by the Government of India, the next main stage will be to call 
for tenders for the service on stated conditions. The Air Board recommend that this, 
be done as quickly as possible, but not before the Government of India have the advice 
of llie expert officer whose services, it is subsequently recommended, should be obtained 
from the Air Ministry.” 

Now, Sir, it is said that once we accept this policy, a company may 
be formed, and that company will no doubt make a tender and it is con- 
templated here that there may be more than one company; and if there 
is more than one company they will all tender, and the Government will 
accept the best possible terms that they may be advised to accept and 
subsidise that company. That, 1 understand, is the recommendation, 
but it is said that the Government do not tell us, they do not give us 
any idea, as to how much that subsidy will cost us. Thai is “really the 
point which Sir Purshotamdas made. Now, Sir, may I ask the Govern- 
ment what is their position? I understand that they have not decided 
yet whether they will accept the tender with a subsidy or whether they 
mav run it as a State Department, but this House very naturally says, 
"If you expect us to accept this policy, once we do so, then having taken 
this power, having got our sanction to this poliev, what will you do, 
what control have we over you? (An Honourable Member : " Next year r s 
Budget !") I am only placing before the House a point of view. I am 
in favour of civil aviation being started in India. I realise the great poten- 
tialities of the proposed scheme. I do not agree wffh my friend Dr. Moonje 
who has got on his brains "British diplomacy” of late having left his 
Nagpore diplomacy behind. He says first of all, throw open Cranwell' 
to us. Then next he says, give scholarships. Then he says, start 
schools and colleges for training Indians before we vote this grant. He 
wants to fly too soon. He knows perfectly well that if that sort of argu- 
ment was advanced, it would never do to deal with any scheme from a 
practical point of view. I may say I will throw out the Military Budget 
because you have not given us Sandhurst. I will not pass n£. I might' 
say to Government, "You have not met us with regard to thjg^constittt- 
tional issue. I will throw out everything." If you start on that line, 
then every thing is wrong, and whatever you say is right; But that’ is 
not the way in which I can deal with this question on the floor of this 
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House. Here is a proposal which involves what? It involves acquiring 
* aerodromes in three places, Bombay, Calcutta and Rangoon. The scheme 
is that we start internal aviation between Rangoon and Calcutta, and 
' Government* say, “Before we can put this idea into execution we must 
acquire these aerodromes and the cost will be so much and hence this 
demand. Whose property will it be? The property of the Government of 
this country. But I quite agree here that we must have definite assurances, 
and I suggest that the Honourable Member should tell us as to what ex- 
tent they will be consulting this House, when we accept this policy, with 
regard to the question of accepting tenders from the company or com- 
panies, and what will be the character of the company, the extent of 
subsidising those companies or company, and whether, if they decide to 
run Ihis service as a State Department, they will follow or be under the 
control of anybody, and if so, who will be responsible for this Depart- 
ment? The Air Board recommend that there should be a Director of 
‘ Civil Aviation. I do not understand vet whether when that officer is ap- 
pointed the Board will come to an end. I should like to know whether 
the Board will come to an end. They say that the Director will take over 
the functions of the present Air Board. The Air Board is at present con- 
stituted as an advisory body to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour. The members of the Board are all en- 
gaged in other onerous duties which entail in many cases frequent absences 
fiom headquarters; consequently meetings of the Board are not easy to 
arrange, especially in the cold weather, and delay must naturally occur 
in the transaction of business. The Department of Industries and Labour 
must necessarily require competent advice in dealing with the novel and 
frequently difficult questions which arise in connection with the develop- 
ment of civil aviation, but the Air Board consider that that advice can he 
most expeditiously obtained through the medium of a single officer, who 
would of course be in the closest touch with the Royal Air Force and 
other authorities, and that on the appointment of such an officer, the Air 
Board itself might cease to exist. If the Air Board ceases to exist, we 
shall have the Director of Civil Aviation and the Fjxecutive Government, 
and if we adopt this policy what is the position of this House in regard 
to it? Where do we stand? (An Honourable Member: “Give bounties ! M ) 
Tf we look at it from a purely economic practical point of view, and accept 
'•he policy, I want Government to give us an assurance, so that we may 
have a definite hold both over the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett and Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra. The Government are verv reasonable when they 
want us to vote a grant. Government are very mild and meek when they 
want to obtain the sanction of this House to a policy, but when it comes 
to execution, then we are nobodies and we are nowhere. Therefore I want 
a very definite and very clear statement on behalf of Government, whe- 
ther Sir Basil Blackett will have the honour of making it or Sir Bhupindra 
'Nath Mitra will have the honour of making it. I leave it to them. I 
want a clear statement as to what will happen to your Board. Is it to 
r cease? I say the Board should not cease. I sav we should have a Board 
and that Board should consist at least of 50 per cent, of the representatives 
<*f this JETouse. T say, have your Director of Civil Aviation. I entirely 
agree that the Board cannot always be advising the Government on techni- 
cal matters constantlv arising. You want a Director of Civil Aviafion, 
-an expert officer hy the side of the Honourable Member in Charge. Have 
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him by all means. I think you should have him. Then the next question 
is, what assurances are you going to give to this House that i£ any com- 
pany or companies make tenders, and if you fix a subsidy, in what way 
will you decide that? Will you take us into consultation with you or 
not? Will you consult this House and what do you propose to do with 
regard to that? The next thing I want assurances that, if you have this 
officer, the Director of Civil Aviation, whose salary will be a very hand- 
some one at any rate as far as I can see, will he or will he not be directed 
by the Government immediately to prepare a scheme for giving training 
to Indians in the matter of civil aviation? These are the matters upon * 
which I wish to be assured by the Government, and if the Government 
will give us those assurances I am willing to consider and support the 
Government and am ready to be captured on my terms. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukhrm Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, when my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Moonje, said that he was not to be understood to be opposed to the 
policy of encouraging civil aviation in India, he was expressing not merely 
his individual sentiments but what I believe is the feeling of almost every 
Member of this House. Far be it from me to suggest oven for a moment 
that India should lag behind other civilised countries of the world in 
the development of her aerial transport. Goyernment have come forward 
with a demand for a supplementary grant to inaugurate civil aviation, and 
this House would naturally be inclined to examine the scheme put forward 
by Government and satisfy itself whether the policy to be inaugurated 
would be in the best interests of this country. The issue before the 
House, in my opinion, has to some extent been complicated by reference 
to the subsidy that we made to the British Government and the purchase 
of the aerodrome at Karachi for the Cairo-Karachi service. I was a 
member of the Standing Finance Committee which approved of this scheme, 
and like my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, I stand by 
that scheme and I do not repent having given my acceptance to that. 
But that is past history and we are unnecessarily complicating the issue 
bv bringing in the question of the subsidy to the British Government and 
the purchase of the aerodrome at Karachi. Government have now come 
forward with a demand for a grant of Rs. 9,96,000 for certain purposes 
which are supposed to be a first step in the direction of developing civil 
aviation in this country. Sir, my objection to the grant is that Govern- 
ment have not given in the Memorandum that has been supplied to us 
any clear indication as to the policy that they propose to pursue in the 
future with regard to the development of civil aviation. They have just 
placed before us a scheme for the purchase of three aerodromes at Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and Rangoon. Though the purchase of aerodromes is a 
very essential step in beginning civil aviation, I maintain it is not neces- 
sarily the first step in that direction. Sir, the mere purchase of aero- tf 
dromes throughout the country and the establishment of an air route all ’ 
along will not by itself help us in developing civil aviation. In my opinion 
Government must take certain other definite steps before proceeding to 
acquire these aerodromes. Government have very wisely decided on 
making a provision for appointing a Director of Civil Aviation, ^hat is 
certainly a first steD in the right direction, but the provision for the estab- 
lishment of this office is included in the Budget for 1927-28 and is not’ 
therefore before us now. It is not therefore necessary for me to say 
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anything about this proposal except to say that it is a step in the right 
•direction. 


Having made provision for the appointment of a Director of Civil 
.Aviation, Government must then take steps for establishing or subsidising 
companies for the purpose of internal flying and also to provide suitable 
facilities for training Indians as air pilots. I would first deal very briefly 
with the question of training Indians as air pilots. My Honourable 
friend Sir Victor Sassoon told this House that it is not the function of the 
Government to provide either schools or training facilities for the training 
of .civilian air pilots .... 

, Sij: Victor Sassoon: I said it was not so in England. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: 1 do not know whether it is so in 
England or not, but in Australia it is so. It was in the year 1920 that in 
Australia they passed the Civil Aviation Act, and what was the first thing 
that they did? Four additional civil aviation cadets completed their 
training in January 1924. These cadets are nominated in the first in- 
stance by the Controller of Civil Aviation and receive pay whilst under- 
going training for a period of about 12 months. Their uniform, cost of 
training, etc., is borne from Royal Australian Air Force funds. That was 
the first step Australia took in the direction of developing her civil avia- 
tion. It was in 1920 that they passed that Act, and in 1923 four civilian 
cadets had graduated as pilots as a result of their training at No. 1 station 
in the Royal Air Force .... 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Four in three years? English civilian schools turn 
out more than that. 


Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Sir, Australia got four civilian pilots 
in, three years, but the Government of India will not help in getting that 
number even in 300 years. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: I have a better opinion of India. 

Sir Hari Singh G-our (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan): That is an exaggeration I think. 

Mr. R. X. Shanmukham Chetty: Even when the Royal Austra- 
lian Air Force was started as a part of the Australian Defence scheme the 
first step the Australian Government took was this: In 1912 approval 
was given for the establishment as a part of the Army organisation of a 
central flying school for the training of aeroplane pilots. That was the 
first step that they took, even when the Royal Air Force was started. Sir, 
we were told that the Air Force in India is a British unit. Though we 
pay for it, we have no control over it and no provision is made in the Royal 
Air Force here in India to give any suitable training facilities to Indians 
as air pilots. I would therefore expect that, as one of the first steps in 
the direction of encouraging civil aviation in India, Government would 
make arrangements for providing training facilities for Indian youths. 
In the scheme that has been placed before us, we get no indication at 
all of any steps in this direction. My Honourable friend Dr- Moonje 
points out that there are 60 civilian air pilots in Japan . . . 

An honourable Member: What is the authority. 


Mr. R. X. Shanmukham Ohetty: A book. (Laughter.) Sir, the other 
important step in the direction of encouraging civil aviation would be the 
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promotion of an indigenous company and Government coming forward to 
subsidize the concern. It has been the experience of almost every country 
in the world that no private company for civil aviation could be formed 
without a substantial subsidy from the Government of the country. There 
is no use our getting away from the fact that if we want to develop aviation 
in our country, it can only be done by Government undertaking to ‘give a 
substantial subsidy to a private company, unless it be that Government 
is prepared to run the service as a State concern, Sta^e-managed. (A» 
Honourable Member : “ It would cost more/’) I would therefore have ex- 
pected Government to give some indication in the memorandum as to what 
they propose to do in this direction. (An Honourable Member : “ It is 
there.”) Is it there? I leave it for my Honourable friend to show where 
it is because I have not been able to find it. 

As I began by saying, our objection to the Demand now put forward is 
this, that the mere purchase of three aerodromes would not take us very 
far towards the establishment of civil aviation in India. My Honourable 
friend Mr. Jinnah said, “After all whose property will these aerodromes 
be? They will be our property.” Yes, but I suggest, Sir, that the object 
of purchasing these aerodromes just now is not so much for the purpose of 
developing internal air transport in India, but to provide landing grounds 
for the air service to be established between London and Australia. The 
service from London to Australia must pass through Karachi, Calcutta and 
Rangoon, and provision has been made in the Demand only for this pur- 
pose. My suspicion in this matter had been justified when I 
examined the provision that has been made in the Budget for 
1927-28. Do we find in the Budget for the coming year any proposal for 
giving a subsidy to a private company or any other activity in that direc- 
tion? No. But what is it we find? The establishment of a civil air route 
across India, at a cost of 1$ lakhs of rupees. You want to get the four 
main aerodromes at Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta and Rangoon, and you want 
to establish the civil air route across the country to facilitate the passage 
of the service from England to Australia. Sir, when I draw attention to 
this let me not be misunderstood. I am not against India taking her legi- 
timate sharfc in the development of international aviation. Certainly it 
would be our duty to provide facilities for the air service ^between London 
and Australia. But is it unreasonable to expect that before launching upon 
a programme of international flying we should develop internal aviation? 
My objection to the whole scheme is that there is no indication to show 
that Government is going to take any steps in this direction. Whereas in 
other countries the opening up of railways or air routes offer new avenues 
for their own youth, for their own citizens, the experience of this unfortu- 
nate country in *the past has been that the opening of any new enterprise 
in any direction has only been the means for further exploitation by 
foreigners. Sir, in this instance, we have no reason to think that history 
will not repeat itself ; and this suspicion is one of my grounds for opposing 
the grant. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, the question before us is of such great import- 
ance to the country that I wish that a clear understanding were arrived at 
even at this stage between the Government and this side of the House. 
Many Members have made it clear that we are not opposed to Civil Aviation 
as such, but we are very anxious that if the Government desire that public 
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money should be spent in subsidising companies or affording facilities to* 
them to start an Air Service or to use India for that purpose there should 
be a new policy inaugurated at this stage. When railways were introduced 
into this country India was unfortunately regarded as very backward in 
certain respects, and large subsidies were given to Engish railway con- 
panies, and we all know what enormous sums India lost over the contracts 
given to such companies in the early stages of British Indian administration. 
To-day, in the year of grace 1927, the same cannot be said of India. We 
command, the Government of India command, all the up-to-date scientific 
arrangements and inventions that arc in vogue in this country. You have got 
a Koval Air Force and you are introducing civil aviation. Is there any 
reascp why the Government should not start with a determined, definite 
policy of encouraging Indians to take their proper share in civil aviation? 
There are a few points only which I wish the Government to make clear, 
and I think if these points are made clear the differences which exist 
between the two sides of the House at this moment will probably be re- 
duced to a great extent. The first is this. You want to subsidise a 
company. The very thought of paying a subsidv to a company which is 
not Indian is very unpleasant to many of us. We do not like to pay sub- 
sidies to foreign companies. If you want to start a company to carry out 
this policy, let the Government clearly declare that they are entirely in 
favour of an Indian company. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: They have. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I am glad to hear the Honourable the 
Finance Member say " They have I hope he will make it clearer still 
because it is not so clear to many Members of this House. By an Indian 
company I take it the Finance Member means a company with rupee capi- 
tal and with a majority of Indian directors on its Board. I hope I am 
right. I see the Finance Member nods his head. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I do not propose to speak by means 
of question and answer. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I hope the Honourable the Finance 
Member will make it clear in his own speech. That is the first thing which 
concerns many of us on this side of the House. We wish to be quite clear 
that if a company is to receive a subsidy in the matter of civil aviation it 
will be an Indian company with a rupee capital, registered in this country 
and having at least a majority of Indian directors on the Board. If thei 
people of this country are so backward that they will not avail themselves 
of the opportunity offered to form such a company, with the definite pros- 
pect of a subsidy from Government, then I say the Government should de- 
cide to take up civil aviation as a State concern. The Government has taken 
up the huge business of Indian railways under its own management, and even 
Sir Charles Innes, who was at one time strongly in favour of company 
management, told us the other day what great advantages have resulted 
from State-management of railways. If therefore public money is to be 
spent on promoting civil aviation, I say either there should be an Indian 
company' to receive a subsidy from the Indian Government or the Indian 
Government should itself take up the concern as a State business and 
manage it as such. I know there is a danger of extravagance in a State- 
mailaged concern. We see it in many directions ; even in the management 
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of railways. As things are going on there is much room for complaint in 
that direction; but I hope that the Assembly will be able to reduce that 
extravagance or to bring it under sufficient control. That is the first point 
I wish to lay before the House. If this is settled then much of the difficulty 
in the way of a subsidy for promoting civil aviation will be reduced, if it 
will not disappear. 

The second point of importance is the training of Indians. Many of 
our English fellow-subjects have spoken from time to time of a new era 
having* come into existence. Well, I wish my friends on the other side 
of the House would co-operate with us in starting a new era in the 
education of Indian youths. Let us get it laid down that in this matter 
the first duty of the Government will be to train Indians to take their 
proper share as pilots in civil aviation. I do not want to go into the 
details into which some of my friends have gone regarding education in 
aeronautics; I think that enough has been said to show that if the 
Government will only make up their minds to do it they will be able to 
provide for the instruction of Indian youths with as much ease as the 
Government of England have been able to do, or the Government of 
Japan have been able to do, or as Governments in all civilised countries 
have been able to do- Indian youths have not been found to be want- 
ing in capacity in acquiring a knowledge of mechanical or electrical en- 
gineering, nor will they be found to be wanting either in capacity 5r dar- 
ing if they are offered the opportunity to receive instruction in civil avia- 
tion- I therefore request the Government to make it clear that when 
the Director of Civil Aviation has taken up his work under the proposals 
before us. the first thing the Government will ask him to » do is to 
prepare a scheme for promoting instruction in civil aviation in this country. 
I have had something to do with the training of young men, and I can 
assure this House that English professors who have taught our youth in 
professional colleges have assured me from their own personal experience 
that the Indian youth is not wanting either in capacity or courage when 
he is given proper facilities for education, and I expect Hindu and Muham- 
madan youth, and youths of all communities inhabiting India — Anglo- 
Indian, Parsi, Sikh and all — will be able to supply a sufficient number 
of men of daring and intellect who will take advantage of the provi- 
sion which Government will make. I therefore request the Government 
to make it clear that it will be the definite policy of the Government 
to provide all the necessary instruction for civil aviation to the youth of 
this country. And the third point is this. We know that we cannot 
complete our arrangements for instruction in civil aviation in a day in 
India- Therefore it is not unreasonable to suggest that Government 
should accept the proposal that certain scholarships should be given to 
Indian youths to go out and Jeam aviation and compete in it with the 
youth of other countries- They will have an advantage in competitor 
with the youths of foreign countries, which cannot be clerived at present 
in our own country. I should like mv Indian young men to go to Europe., 
to Japan and America and win laurels by competing with; their felloiy- 
youths of those countries, come back and give training to our Indian 
youths even as the Japanese gave training to the Japanese in their own 
country. 

Mr. X. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural)f\;8iart it 
in the Benares University. 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: If the Government will give the neces- 
sary grant, I will gladly start it there. I may be able to do something oven 
without a grant, if no obstruction is thrown in the way of my doing it. But 
the point I am making at present is, that a few scholarships given to a 
few Indians for a few years will be very helpful. It was said by my 
Honourable friend Sir Victor Sassoon that he met an Indian pilot in the 
last few days who complained that there was no employment found for 
him in India- It is a matter of reproach to the Government of India 
that this Indian pilot, who hs done successful work in the service of His 
Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan for several years, should not be able 
to find employment after his return to India- 1 hope this is only tem- 
porary, and that the Government will be able to see that that gentleman 
and other Indians who may have received education abroad, are able 
to iget suitable employment in training Indians here in the line which we 
are discussing. I wish also that Government should express its approval 
of the desire to start aeroplane clubs in this country. I think that His' 
Excellency the Viceroy might be approached to become the Patron of a 
•central institution for this, purpose, and that every Member of the Gov- 
ernment and Members on this side of the House should join in starting 
it. If my friends on the opposite side are willing to put their share in it, 
I assure the House that so far as Indians are concerned subscriptions will 
not be wanting from them for this purpose- The last thing I wish to 
say is that what is wanted on the whole is that the Government should make 
it clear that it has a genuine desire to do what is right in this matter and 
that it intends to follow the policy of developing aviation in India through 
Indians, for the benefit of Indians and for the honour of India- 

3everal Honourable Members: I move that the question be now put- 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted- 

Mr. T. Prakasam: May I have one word of explanation? T want. . . . 

Mr. President: I was watching the Honourable Member for some time 
but found that there was no inclination on his part to rise to take part 
in the debate. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: This debate will, 1 hope, be looked 
back to as the great air day of India, the date on which India’s future 
in the air was definitely started- We have, T am afraid, wandered over 
a good many subjects and the debate lias at times, as you, Sir, have had 
to admit sorrowfully, been a little irrelevant. That perhaps is due to 
the nature of the debate. T should like to point out to the House that 
what we are discussing to-day is a supplementary grant of just under 
10 lakhs for the purchase of certain sites for aerodromes- We are not 
officially discussing the future policy, nor are we discussing even th© 
appointment of a director of Civil Aviation; but the opportunity has 
been ; taken, I think very usefully taken, for a general debate on the ques- 
tion of civil aviation in India- I do not propose to touch on the. relation 
between civil aviation and military aviation. We are dealing to-day with 
civil aviation and we are asking! the House to vote a sum of Rs- 9,96,000 
for the purpose of purchasing sites for three aerodromes* > The f simple 
object of that proposal .for the purchase of those sites is to prevent vested 
interests from getting created against India- We want those sites, the* 
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main aerodromes stations, to be under the control of the' Indian Govern- 
ment and we do not want to risk vested interests being created against us 
in the future. That is the first object of these aerodromes. They are, how- 
ever, for more than one purpose. One purpose is as has been rightly 
stated by Mr. Chetty, in connection with trans-India routes. We want 
those sites for that purpose. Secondly, we want them lor tile purpose 
•of developing civil aviation in India, and thirdly, we want them as the 
beginning, of a policy of training Indians in aviation. Then as regards next 
.year we&proposc the establishment of a civil air route across India 
and the appointment of a Director of Civil Aviation. This is 
not strictly speaking under discussion to-day, though very germane 
to the general debate 5. 1 think a great deal of the difficulty 

which we have had to-da\ is due, partis to some of us, like Mr- Durai- 
svvainy Aiyangar, being so busy reading between the lines, turning them 
upside down, as to forgpt what was actually stated in the Memorandum- 
Others have complained that we are only asking for sites and are not ask- 
ing for much larger sums than we are asking for and that we have not 
definite figures of what amounts we are going to ask for or the amounts 
to which the House will be committed though it will not really be 
committed because it is not asked to-day to commit itself to a policy- Our 
difficulty in this matter is this. The first thing we have to do before we 
ourselves know even what our policy is going to he and what it is going 
to cost, is that we must have a Director of Civil Aviation and must have 
his advice. We want him to give advice before we can commit our- 
selves or ask the House to commit itself finally to any policy- At the 
same time we have ihe Air Board’s Memorandum which lays down cer- 
tain definite lines on which the Air Board thinks the advance should be 
made. That advice will no doubt be vetted by the Director of Civil 
Aviation and reconsidered before it is finally adopted but the Govern- 
ment’s view at present is that the Air Board’s proposals are on the right- 
lines. 

Mr. T. IJrakasam: May I say one word 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member does not give way. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Air Board’s proposal is that 
the direction in which civil aviation should be developed in India should 
be by the creation, if we can do it, of a company which would receive a 
subsidy from the Government. On that I have been asked several definite 
questions. My answer is that the Government’s definite intention is that, 
if it is possible, that company should be an Indian company with rupee 
capital and a majority of Indian directors. The second question is what 
is the size of the subsidy we propose to give. We do not know. Until 
the tenders are out, we cannot say how much it will be, but the Air Board's 
proposal is that we should definitely commit ourselves to the view that 
without a subsidy we shall not be able to develop these routes at all. Wo 
are in agreement with them and I am glad that the House* is in agreement 
with the view that a subsidy will probably be necessary and ought to bo 
given if we are to develop civil aviation routes in India. The question 
what the subsidy should be is one which will have to be decided when we 
know how much we can get in return. But the House is not asked to-day 
to commit itself to the payment of any subsidy. When the Govetnrjient 
have reached the point when thev have a definite proposal for a subsidy 
before' them,- the matter will be referred first to the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee and* then to this House in the usual' course for the voting of that 
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sum. The House will in no way commit itself in advance. The Govern- 
ment think it desirable that before they approach a company in this matter 
they should commit themselves to the general principle that a subsidy 
will probably be *necessary. But if they find that that subsidy is larger 
than seems reasonable , the Government will clearly have to fall back — and 
this answers another question-^— on the possibility of direct Governments 
action of running the thing themselves. It will be a question of oofirtfy 
and of convenience. I may express my own view that I thinlfHhe Gov- 
ernment have already enough to do without undertaking the job of running 
an aviation company for themselves in India. But that matter must be 
decided on the question of the employment of the subsidy and the relative 
ad'rantages of acting otherwise. 

The next question is, what will be the duties of the Director of Aviation? 
The intention of Government is that his first duty, the first thing he should, 
be set to on arrival here, is to make recommendations with a view to the 
training of Indians in aviation. He will be asked at once to set himself 
to draw up a comprehensive plan for that purpose. Of course one of the 
conditions on which the company will be subsidised will be that opportuni- 
ties, both for training and for service, will be given to Indians. But in 
addition the Director of Civil Aviation will be asked forthwith to set to 
work to examine the very intricate and difficult questions that arise in the 
matter of training Indians for aviation. The question of scholarships for 
training abroad will be included in that study. We cannot commit our- 
selves in advance to saying that there will be scholarships or that there will 
not. I think it is a suggestion that is very likely to prove an admirable 
one. But there are obvious difficulties before you can decide what sort 
of boys are suitable for sending abroad and where you can send them. That 
will be one of the jobs of the Director of Civil Aviation. Mr. Jinnah asked 
in addition about the future of the Air Board. The Air Board is an advisory 
body and it has advised the Government that on the arrival of the Director 
of Civil Aviation it should be disbanded. The Government, I think, are 
not in a position to express a definite view as to the future of the Air Board 
to-day. They must first of all, again, have consultations with the Director 
of Civil Aviation as to the desirabilitv of its retention in some form as an 
advisory body or of the substitution of some other bodv for it/. Again, until 
we have the Director of Civil Aviation, it is difficult for us to commit our- 
selves to views on the question of the future of the Air Board. As regards 
a committee representing this House to the extent of 50 per cent, which 
was I think Mr. Jinnah ’s suggestion, there is of course the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Industries Department. 

Hr. A. Bangaawamy Iyengar: Has this Committee ever been summoned 
for this purpose? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: T would suggest to the Honourable 
Member that thfe would be an extraordinarily good Opportunity to summon 
it. The question of civil aviation as a matter of fact was, I believe, actually 
referred to the Advisor^ Committee of the Department of Industries some- 
two years ago. So that my answer is that it has been summoned and will 
t \ o doybt be summoned again. 

There is one more- point I think and that is the question of aeroplane 
clubs. My Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra in speaking earlier 
in the day made ft perfectlv clear that the queition of the 
prqation of aeroplane elub$, and the use of them for tfie purpose 
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dP encouraging aviation and extending training in aviation in India was 
a question on which the Government were inclined to look with sympathy. 
If my Honourable friend, bandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, will busy him- 
self in the next week or two in creating the aeroplane club of Delhi I am 
sure that Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra will t*5 very anxious indeed to support 
him in securing results. 

I thmk I have now answered all the main points that were put to me in 
the fdrafe of questions. ($pr object and the object of the whole House is to 
encourage civil aviation,* and I would put it to the House that in the cir- 
cumstances which I have explained the best way to encourage civil aviation 
is to follow up this very useful debate demanding that we should encourage 
it by giving us a little of the money necessary for beginning to do so. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 9,96,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of AviatioU.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
3rd March, 1927. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday , 3rd March , 1927 . 


The met in tto Assembly Chamber of the Council House At 

Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Ijrfesident in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Admission oe*the United States op America to the permanent 
Court of Inteknational Justice at the Hague. 

688. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a Press telegram from Geneva, published in the Hindustan 
Times , dated the 15th February, 1927, in which it is stated that “ Lord 
Birkenhead has informed Sir Eric Drummond, the Secretary General of 
the League of Nations, that arrangements have been made to inform the 
United States’ Government that India associates herself with the terms 
of the British Note on the subject of American Reservations with regard 
to her admission to the permanent Court of International Justice at 
the Hague ”? 

(b) Will Government kindly state if they propose to make a statement 
on this subject, and lay on the table a copy of the British Note, and the 
American Reservations referred to above? 

(o) Was the Central Legislature in India consulted on the subject of 
India’s association with the terms of the British Note, and will there be 
any financial burden cast upon Indian revenues as a result of the arrange- 
ment referred to m (a) above? If so, to what extent? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) Government have seen the telegram. 

(b) The proposal of the Government of the United States of ^America 
to adhere to the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
subject to certain reservations was conveyed separately to each member 
of the League including India. At the suggestion of the Secretary General 
of the League the proposal was discussed in a conference held at Geneva 
on the 1st September, 19S6, and following days immediately before the 
meeting of the Assembly of the League. The Conference was attended by 
representatives of forty members of the League including India and Great 
Britain. The conclusions of the Conference were embodied in a document 
entitled the Final Act of the Conference ; and each member who signed the 
Find Act agreed to reply in the terms of that Act. A copy of the Final 
Act and of the report of India’s delegates to the Conference has been placed 
in the Library. 

(c) No, IjTo chosge on Indian revenues is involved. 

tor. OiffAfeftft Bittgh: Who represented India on the occasion to 
which' lefdMflHHIhiade in part (b) of the answer? 

( 157B ) 
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Hr. L. Graham: Two of the delegates who subsequently repiygented 
India in the Assembly of the League, namely, Sir William Vincent ana Sir 
Edward Chamier. 

GRANr op Gun Licences to Non-co-operators. 

689. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if any instructions have been given to the district authorities not to 
grant licences for guns to the non-co-operators^>r to theiir relatifljii? 

(b) If the answer to (a) be in the negativSf are Government prepared 
to inquire if it is a fact that one Moulvi Wasi Ahmad of village 
Daudnagar, Police Station Lalganj, in the District of Mozaffarpore, in 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa was refused a licence for a gun on the 
ground that the said Moulvi Wasi Ahmad was the brother of Moulana 
Mohammad Shafee Daudi, M.L.A., in spite of the f^f^that the local 
police officers had nothing to say against him? 

(c) If the answer to (b) is in the affirmative, do Government propose to 
take action against the district authorities of Muzaffarpore ; and if so, 
what? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The reply is in the 
negative. 

(b) No. The matter is one for the Local Government to dispose of. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Local Advisory Committees on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

690. *Mr. B. Das: (a) With reference to starred question No. 178 of 
Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan of 26th January, 1926, on the 
creation of Local Advisory Committees on the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
and the reply of the Honourable Mr. G. G. Sim that steps are being taken 
by the Bengal Nagpur Railway to create Advisory Committees at Nagpur, 
Adra, Calcutta and Vizagapatam, will Government be pleased to state 
why no Committees have so far been appointed for Nagpur and Vizagapatam? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay a statement on the table 
giving names of members of the Local Advisory Committees for the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway for Adra and Calcutta? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Committees have not so far been appointed 
for Nagpur and Vizagapatam but they are now in the process of formation. 

(b) The names of members of the Calcutta Local Advisory Committee 
will be found in the Bengal Nagpur Railway Time Table. The Adra or 
Ranchi Committee has only recently been formed; the names of the mem- 
bers are not at present known, but they will appear in subsequent issues 
of the Time Table. 

Number op Oriyas appointed to the Local Advisory Committees on 
T fii Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

691. *Mr. B. Das: With reference to my starred auestion No. 484 of 
28th January, 1926, and the reply of the Honourable Mr. G. G. Sim that 
“ the question of allotment of a certain number of BeataHha|D9yaft on the 
Advisory Committees was brought to the knowledge of tranffant. Bengal 
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INagptur Bailway ”, will Government be pleased to state the number of 
seats allotted to the Oriyas in eaoh of the four Local Advisory Committees 
of «the Bengal Nagpur Bailway, namely, at Nagpur, Adra, Vizagapatam 
«nd Calcutta’? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Committees of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway 
■'will be constituted as follows : 

Calsjjtta — of members resident in Bengal. 

Nagpur — of members* resident in the Central Provinces. 

Adra or Benchi — of members resident in Bihar and Orissa. 

'Vizagapatam — of members resident in the Madras Presidency. 

.It is not known how many of these members are or will be Oriyas. 

Censoring of Telegrams to Members of the Lfgishture regarding 

1 HE RECENT SITUATION AT KHARAGPUR. 

692. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Will Government be pleased to state how 
many telegrams addressed to Members of the Legislature on the subject 
of the recent situation at Khargpur were intercepted or censored by the 
Postal authorities, and the grounds of such action? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: One multiple telegram 
tendered on the 14th February, 1927, n as stopped by Kharagpur Workshops 
Combined Office under orders of the District Magistrate. 


Opening of a Dead Letter Office at Patna. 

693. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that there is no Dead 
Letter Office at Patna for the Province of Bihar and Orissa, but that the* 
Calcutta Dead Letter Office is the combined office for Bengal, Assam, and 
'the Province of Bihar and Orissa? 

^(6) Are Government aware of the inconvenience and delay due to there 
being no separate Dead Letter office for the Province of Bihar and Orissa; 
and do Government propose to take steps to open a Dead Letter office 
at Patna? If so, when? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The position is as stated 
in the reply given by Mr. Sams to parts (b) and ( b ) of Khan Bahadur 
Sarfaraz Hussain Khan's question No. 1992 in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 3rd September, 1924. 

(b) Government have no information regarding the alleged inconvenience . 
and delay. The answer to the second part of ( b ) is in the negative. 

^ Mr. K. Ahmed: Is it not a fact, Sir, that the people of the province of 
Bihar and Orissa have a very limited amount of correspondence that passes 
through the Post Office, that the Calcutta Dead Letter Office is most 
■ centrally situated between Bihar and Orissa, and if the Dead Letter Office 
wap ( situated at Patna, the people of Orissa would have suffered greater 
inconveniences? 

4 3 , 



MESSAGE FROM THE CO'UNGJE, OF STATE. 


. gfttoattuy ti tit* Assembly: The following message has been revive# 
from the Secretary of the Council of State : 

"I am directed to inform you that the Council of State have? at their meeting*, 
held on the 1st March, 1927, agreed without any amendments to the Bill to provider 
for the continuance of the protection of the steel industry in British India which was- 
passed by the Imaginative Assembly on the 21st February, 1927*” 


PETITIONS RELATING TO THE CURRENCY BILL* 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, under Standing Order 78, I have to* 
report that 124 petitions signed by 1,617 persons as per statement laid on 
the table have been received relating to the Bill further to amend the* 
Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, for 
certain purposes, and to lay upon the Governor General in Council certain 
obligations in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale ci gold exchange, 
which was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 25ih January, 
1927. 


Statement. 

Petitions received relating to the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, 
and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay upon 
the Governor General in Council certain obligations in regard to the purchase of 
gold and the sale of gold exchange, which was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 25th January 19 Z1. 


Number of signatories. 

District or town. 

Province. 

96 ... 



Kaira 

Bombay. 

138 ... 


• 

Broaeh 

Do. 

1,383 • • . • 

• 

• 

Ahmedabad . 

Do. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

T ho Honourable sir Alexander tfuddlman (Leader of the House) : With* 
your pectuission, Sir, I propose to make a statement in regard to the pro- 
bable course of Government business during next week. 

On Monday, the 7th, a motion, will be made to take into consideration 
the Indian Currency Bill and, if that motion is passed, a motion will there- 
after be made to pass the Bill. It is proposed to reserve the whole of" 
Monday, the 7th, and Tuesday, the 8th, £or the discussion of this Bill. 

Wednesday, the 9th, Thursday, the 10th, and Friday, the 11th, have, 
as' Honourable Members are aware, been allotted for the discussion of the* 
Demands* for Grants. 

On Saturday, the 12th, it is proposed to continue with the Currency 
Bill, if it has not been disposed of on the 8th, and thereafter to take up 
the following business : » 

(1) Motions will be made for the election of panels for Advisory tjom- 
riiittees for the Industry and Commerce DepaJrttpents and for* 
the Advisory Publicity Committee. 
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*(2) A motion will be made for leave to Introduce a Bill further to 
amend the Indian Mines Act, 1923, in order to provide for the 
regulation of work in Mines under a system of shifts. 

'{8) A motion will be made for the reference of the Indian Lighthouse 
Bill to a Joint Committee of both Chambers. 

(4) Motions will be made to take into consideration and to pass the 

Madras Salt (Amendment) Bill, the Provident Funds (Amend- 
ment) Bill, the Indian Forest Bill and the Bengal and the 
Bengcd Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, all of which nave already 
been passed by the Council of State. 

(5) A motion will also be made to take into consideration and, if that 

motion is accepted, to pass the Insolvency (Amendment) Bill. 

Finally, it is proposed to present to the House an estimate for certain 
‘Supplementary Grants for railway expenditure. 

I would point out, Sir, that this list by no means exhausts the business 
which Government desires to complete during the current Session. Apart 
from the time which will be taken up by the Finance Bill and a Besolution 
which will be moved in connection with the proposed removal of the export 
duty on tea, it is desired to propose two Besolutions, one relating to the 
recent strengthening of the Judicial Committee of His Majesty's Privy 
Council for the purpose of hearing Indian appeals and another regarding the 
recommendation of the International Labour Conference for the Inspection 
of emigrants; and motions are to be made for the reference to Committee 
of the Gold Standard and Beserve Bank of India Bill and the Imperial 
Bank of India (Amendment) Bill. In the circumstances, and in view of 
the state of Government business, I am not able at the moment definitely 
to undertake to request His Excellency the Governor General to allot a 
day for non-official Bills, but I hope it may later be possible to obtain an 
allotment of Friday, the 25th. for that purpose. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Mr. President: Under Standing Order 80 of the Legislative Assembly 
Standing Orders, I have to appoint a Committee on Public Petitions. I 
have therefore to announce that- the following Honourable Members will 
form the Conjmittee: 

Mr. K. C. Neogy, 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 

Lieut. -Colonel. H. A. J. Gidney, and 
Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar. 

According to the provisions of the Standing Orders, the Deputy Presi- 
dent, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, will be the President of the Committee. 


GENERAL BlSCtJSSION OF THE BUDGET— PART II. 

First Stagh. 

Hr. Pnttd«Qt: The House will now proceed with the general diSctiaelOn 
-of the* Budget. I may inffortn all Honourable Members that I pfttpoie to 
fbc 36 hiuMtes as -the "tithe limit foe speecheft to-day. 
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lb. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinepoly : Non-Muham- 
inadan Bural) : Sir, in. the closing sentences of the Honourable the Finance 
Member’s speech he affirmed “the belief that by the* acceptance ofc 
this Budget, Members of this House have it in their power to promote the 
health and happiness of millions of the mewses of India,” and he commend- 
ed the Government’s budget proposals on that account to the House and 
to the country. If I felt, Sir, that I could share this belief to any degree, 
I should have been foremost in my congratulations, not in the customary 
and conventional way, but in a vety real sense. On the other hand, Sir, 
the Budget leaves me cold and depressed, in spite of the Financial Mem- 
ber’s work in the introduction of sound financial canons and methods. The 
central fact of these Budgets, Sir, in relation to the finances of this country, 
is this, that the House has repeatedly felt itself powerless in its attempts to 
asJert itself. Such appearances of power as it possessed have been over- 
borne by the exercise of autocratic powers, by the restoration of budget # 
cuts and by the certification of taxation Bills. These are no doubt familiar 
to the House and it is not my purpose to-day to detail them and narrate 
them. They are a black record and when the Statutory Commission comes 
out, I hope, when the people press their national demand, this record will 
not be forgotten. But while these are quite familiar to the House, I 
would refer to-day to what I consider to be the more insidious process of 
the emasculation of the powers of this House which the Government, 
whether with or without the Finance Member’s assent, are accomplishing 
in the so-called process of “ the gradual realisation of responsible govern- 
ment ” in India. The Government’s activities in the curtailment of the 
vestiges of power left in this House under the Reforms scheme are well 
known. Their method of repeatedly altering the Indian Legislative Rules 
so as to curtail our power is equally well known. But, Sir, a more subtle 
process for the destruction of popular control is being enacted through the 
clamour of the services and the bureaucracy *and also on behalf of the 
claims of the privileges of the autocratic heads of administration. Sir, 
I refer in particular to what has been done in the way of withdrawing from 
this House heads of account consisting of several lakhs of rupees which 
were till last year, “ voted,” and which have now been transferred silently, 
without even a word of regret, to the heads of non- voted items . . . 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : It is a mis- 
take. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Aiyangar: I am coming to the mistakes; I know 
what mistakes you are committing every day. Sir, Honourable Members 
are aware that the Lee Commission started this process. Previously, the 
Government contented itself by making use unconstitutionally and impro- 
perly of its powers of rule-making under the Government of India Act to 
curtail our powers. Then the Lee Commission found that, in spite of 
their proposals for increasing the emoluments and allowances of the services, 
this process would not be sufficient. In fact, they proposed a barefaced" 
act of misinterpretation of the Government of India Act and proposed to this 
Government .seriously that the payments made for passages should be 
treated as part of the pay given to officers in this country. This was so 
barefaced a misapplication of the provisions of the Government- of India 
Act, that the Government itself did not think it right to do it. Therefore* 
/.they proposed that the Government of India Act itself should He altered 
eo as to deprive this Bouse $£ the powefrs, which it Bad till then possessed, 
of voting upon such grants for allowances and other things which under the* 
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original Government of India Act werb wholly votable. Sir, the only 
things that the Lee Commission recommended should be placed beyond the 
voting powers of the House at that time were this payment of passage 
moneys, which were put into the hands of the Accountant General, and the 
contributions made to the Provident Funds of these civil services, which 
were till then votable in this House. Those were the only two items 
which the Lee Commission wanted to be placed beyond the mercies of a 
popular House on behalf of the bureaucracy. But, Sir, when the Govern- 
ment of India sent up their proposals for legislation to the Secretary of 
State, there were other things that, they thought of, and the Act that was 
finally passed in December 1925 was one by which the Government, at one 
fell swoop, took away every power that we had to deal with any payments 
made to any officer of the superior civil services in this country. The 
original section in the Government of India Act made non-votable, 4 4 salaries 
and pensions of persons appointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council and salaries of chief commissioners 
and judicial commissioners . 99 Now, Sir, salaries and pensions were the 
only things rendered non-votable because it was thought civilians wanted 
that protection. But the new Act puts it in this way : 

“ Salaries and pensions paid to or to the dependants of persons appointed by or with 
the approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in Council,** 

and 

*' suras payable to any person who is or has been in the civil service of the Crown in 
India.’* 

And then comes a significant section ; 

“ For the purpose of this sub-section, the expression 4 salaries and pensions * includes 
remuneration, allowances, gratuities, any contributions (whether by way of interest or 
otherwise) out of the revenues of India to any provident fund or family pension fund, 
and any other payments or emoluments payable to or on account of a person in respect 
of his office.” 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Why did you and your party draw Rs. 20 a day as 
halting allowance after you had walked out of the Assembly on the 8th 
of March last year? 

Mr. A. Rangaswaini Iyengar: Sir, I desire to remind you that the effect 
of this clause was very far-reaching on behalf of the services, and yet 
silently and secretly this process of burrowing into the powers of the Legis- 
lative Assembly has gone on. The result of it is seen in an interesting 
statement which, at the instance of the Public Accounts Committee, the 
Finance Member has supplied to this House, a statement showing the 
additions and reductions sanctioned by the Governor General in Council 
in the non-voted grants for the year ending 31st March 1927. Sir, I have 
taken the trouble to examine what the whole of this thing meant and I find 
that, although the Government of India Act was passed in December* 
1925, when the Honourable the Finance Member introduced his Budget last r 
March, he did not say a word about the effect which the passing of this 
Act would produce on the powers of voting grants or demands in this 
Assembly. Sir, one year has passed and in this year of grace also the 
Finance Member has kept discreetly silent on this process by which the 
powers of this House have been deliberately and surreptitiously withdrawn. 
Sir, in the Budget of 1926-27 we find that three different kinds of itema-r- 
I have tried to classify them — have been declared non-votable. There ere 
items which. have been described in this statement as non-voted because of 
the effect of the Statute itself. There’ are iterhs which have been declared 
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nan-voted as the result of some declaration of which this House has no 
knowledge; and then there are certain other items which have been simply 
taken over from the voted to the non-voted heads without any expression 
*6i opinion. Whether there has been expression of opinion secretly or not 
I do not know, but even the declaration that they have been declared non- 
votable does not appear under these heads. This declaration as to what is 
and 'what is not a non-votable item is one of those things by which the 
bureaucracy can further secure power, because under section 67-A, clause 
4, it is provided that “ if any question arises as to whether any proposed 
appropriation of revenue or monies does or does not relate to the above 
heads, the decision of the Governor General on the question shall be final”. 
Now, Sir, I can understand that a question of doubt on a matter of this 
kind can arise as between the Assembly and the Executive Government. 
The Assembly may claim that they have the power while the Executive 
Government may claim that they have not the power in any particular 
Case, but I cannot understand how declarations under this section can be 
made merely because the Executive Government choose to raise some doubt 
and resolve it themselves at their own sweet will and pleasure. I consider 
that declarations made in pursuance of clause 4 of section 67-A ought to 
be such that this House should have had its sav before the Governor Gene- 
ral can seek to declare an item non-votable which on the face of it appears 
to be votable. 

Now, Sir, the position is this. There are a large number of allowances, 
travelling allowances and various other things, which the bureaucracy till 
now have enjoyed but which were subject to the vote of this House All 
of that has been taken away from the cognizance of this House and also 
from the cognizance of the provincial Legislatures. I have tried to total 
up all these allowances so far as the administrations under the Central 
Government are concerned and T find on a very rough calculation that they 
come to over 32 lakhs. Allowances to the extent of 32 lakhs for the Civil 
Services have thus been withdrawn! from the control of this House. That is 
one item and one has only to go through this Statement, which is a very 
illuminating statement, to see how’ swecpingly the Government have clutch- 
ed at its powders to withdraw things from the cognizance of this House. 
Then, Sir, there are other items upon which the Government have said that 
they have been “declared non-votable. ” I find they amount from 9 to 10 
lakhs and they mainly refer to the provision for Cemeteries. Sir, I do not 
understand how Cemeteries from being voted items have become non-vot- 
able items. That is a matter, Sir, on which this House is entitled to have 
an explanation. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Atyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Because they are beyond the reach of the 
living. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: And of the House, if this is a living 
Assembly! Then, Sir, there is a third group of cases and these I think, 
with all due respect, are matters which surely have reduced the application 
of this rule to an utter absurdity. I find, Sir, that under Demand No. 
27 — Staff, Household and other Expenses of the Governor General — the 
most startling things stated. In the year 1925-26, the sumptuary allow- 
ances of the Governor General Amounting to Rs. 40,000 were voted; in the 
budget estimate of 1926-1927 tney were put down as a votable item. In 
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the course of the year they have made this rule and now it appears in the 
revised estimates B$. 40,000 as a non-votable item; and in the present 
budget estimate it is put down as non-votable. Why the sumptuary allow- 
ances of the Governor General should be put down as a non-votable item 
passes my understanding completely; and if this is the way in which the 
rule is to be applied I say it is an entirely absurd thing. Then, Sir, there 
is this item — Expenditure from Contract Allowances. It was voted during 
the years 1925-26 and 1926-27. It has now been transferred to the non- 
votable. The third item — Rs. 1,41,600 — is even more interesting. That is 
41 State Conveyances and Motor Cars ” — motor cars which are intended 
for the use of the Governor General or of the Governors as the case may 
be. Those were voted by this House and now they are to be made non- 
votable. That is to say, the Executive Government and the Governor 
General are to be the sole masters in determining what motor cars should 
be used and paid for. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: If they used bullock carts that would be votable! 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Surely these nonsensical interruptions do 
no good. I think you had better 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : On a 
point of order, Sir. Is the Honourable Member entitled to say this direct 
or through the Chair? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : Then, Sir, there is another item. There 
is the item for Special trains, haulage of saloons, steamers, etc., which 
amounted to 4 lakhs. In 1925-26 they were voted by this House; this year 
they are non-votable. What I am now telling the House is this — that 
under this rule every Indian in the Governor’s household, his butlers, 
his clerks, his steno-tjpists his Registrar, should have his salary voted; 
whereas his motor cars, State carriages and sumptuary arrangements, 
crockery or electricity or whatever other amenities are required are non- 
votable. The protection they think fit to extend to inanimate things they 
do not think necessary to extend to the animate bodies of their poor 
Indian clerks and dependents. While we are quite competent to deal with 
votes in respect of clerks and Registrars and various other people belonging 
to the provincial service who may be employed in Government House, why 
should we be deprived of the power of voting His Excellency’s motor cars 
or His Excellency ’8 carpet (as in the Bengal Legislative Council the year 
before last); why is it that they think we are not fit to deal with the 
question of the carpets in Government House, Bengal, or of State carriages 
in Viceregal Lodge here, while we are quite competent to deal with the 
salaries of Registrars and Assistant Secretaries who belong to the provincial 
service? Sir, this seems to me to be a most absurd arrangement and the 
manner in which Government have thought fit to clutch power and to 
say that everything the Viceroy wants, so long as he wants it, shall become 
non-votable and the only things votable are the salaries of poor clerks and 
poor subordinates belonging to this country seems to me to be a very sad 
commentary upon the mentality of the whole of the Services. I say this 
makes it perfectly clear that the Government dor not mean to give any 
real power to us. If they think that this House cannot be trusted to deal 
•with th© allowances which are given for Government Houses or other things 
which are -provided for ’•In respect of travelling allowances to th© Services, 
wh«b is the meaning of pretending, as the Finance Member pretends, that 
ihi© Bouse has ’"the power of promoting the welfare and happiness of 
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millions of the masses of this country”? It is obviously a travesty of the* 
truth; and I feel. Sir, that in this matter the Finance Member has not 
treated this House fairly. He ought to have drawn the attention of this* 
House to the effect of the Government of India (Amendment) Act on this 
matter and he ought to have told the House by what process lakhs and** 
lakhs of our money have been taken away. It is about 50 or 60 lakhs in 
this Budget; it may be very much more in the next Budget and in the 
provincial Budgets it may amount to crores upon crores. Therefore, Sir, 
I think the House should know the extent to which the Government has 
gone on crippling the powers of the Assembly. 

Then, Sir, on the main Budget I do not propose to detain the House witlu 
anjj lengthy comments because I am sure we are going to deal with it 
thrice over again in connection with the Budget Demands, in connection 
with the Currency Bill and in connection with the Finance Bill. I do not 
want to take up the time of the House now by referring in detail to the 
proposals that have been made, to the window-dressing that has been ac- 
complished with such skill by the Honourable the Finance Member The 
position stares us in the face that these realised surpluses of the Finance 
Member are due to the constant process of over-estimating expenditure 
and under-estimating revenue. That has been the bane of the Indian 
Budgets since the days when the late Mr. Gokhale protested in the then 
Imperial Council against it. I say, Sir, that whatever that may be, we 
have come to the stage in which the Finance Member, having regard to 
the situation in this country, should have put in the forefront proposals far 
the remission of taxation rather than carry out schemes which, however 
sound in themselves — and I am the first to acknowledge the soundness of 
proposals for the creation of the Provincial Loans Fund or the Debt Re- 
demption Fund and various other proposals — I say that the claim of the 
tax-payer is foremost and I think the Honourable the Finance Member 
ought to have put that in the forefront; if he had put that in the fore- 
front and if his estimates had been more accurate, this House would have 
found itself in a position to rejnit a good deal more of the people's burdens 
than it has been able hitherto to do under the elusive process which 
the Honourable the Finance Member has adopted in the presentation of the 
Budget during the past three or four years 

Sir, there are one or two other questions on which I just want to make 
a passing reference, but as they will be coming up for discussion later on I 
do not want to sav more than a few words. The Finance Member has 
thought fit to propose the repeal of the export duty on hides. Sir, that, 
he says, is a proposal which was made by the Indian Taxation Committee. 
I have here a telegram from the people who are the foremost merchants in 
the hides and skins trade — the Madras Hides and Skins Merchants Associa- 
tion; they have sent a strong protest against the proposal to take away the 
export duty on hides. Honourable Members are aware that this Govern- 
ment is committed to a policy of protection. Sir, in my own province we 
have no steel upon which we could ask for bounties or levy protection duties; 
in my province trade is not so booming as in other provinces; but in my 
province the most important trade is the trade in skins and hides and the 
manufacture of goods from skins and hides. The Madras tanning industry 
has long been struggling to obtain a foothold and I submit that the pro- 
taction that could be given to the leather industry in this country is one 
of the matters tfhich ought to have been put before the Indian Tariff Boar? 
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for proposals with a view to grant them protection, whether- by. the levy of i 
an export duty or by the levy of an import duty on manufactured goods. 
That is a proposal which ought to have gone before the Indian Tariff Board, 
and I submit the Finance Member has been premature in acting on the 
recommendations of the Taxation Committee in order to settle this ques- 
tion. 

There is only one other matter upon which I say the House has been 
not properly treated. Honourable Members are aware that the Honourable 
Sir Charles Innes, when he proposed the amendment to the Indian Tariff 
Act levying a specific duty on sugar in place of the ad valorem duty, told 
the House that the amendment was necessary because otherwise they would 
lose revenue. As a matter of fact, we find, Sir, that the imposition of this 
duty has put us in the position of having received more than Us. 80 lakhs in 
the shape of extra duty from sugar. That is not, I say, a fair way of treating 
this House. If the Honourable the Commerce Member’s expectation of 
a falling revenue was so great as wets represented to us at the time when we 
were in the Select Committee on the amendment of the Tariff Act, then 
this excess of 80 lakhs of extra revenue ought not to have occurred. I say, 
Sir, that either the estimating was faulty or we were misled by somebody 
or other. Therefore, in these circumstances, I think the hinance Members 
budget proposals require very carerful examination. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member when 
introducing his Budget announced with no little jubilation, amidst cheers 
from the Treasury Benches, that he was in a position to put before the 
House the fourth surplus Budget m succession. Sir, I wish I could have 
joined my friends on the Treasury Benches in swelling the chorus of con- 
gratulation to the Finance Member for the result which he has shown us. 
But, Sir, my difficulty is that I cannot help feeling although we have had 
the fourth surplus Budget in succession we did not have it without resorting 
to enormously increased taxation which was all the time concealed from 
this House. Sir, if we look at the figures for 1924-25, we find that the net 
expenditure in the year amounted to Rs. 182 crores which if calculated at 
the rate of exchange prevailing at that time and converted into gold would 
come to about £80 millions. Now, Sir, for 19217-28, although the total 
budgeted expenditure is apparently Rs. 7 crores less, it amounts in terms 
of gold to £93 millions which is £18 millions more than 1924-25. Between’ 
1925 and 1927 in this manner by means of manipulation of currency and* 
exchange the Honourable the Finance Member will have been able to 
exact from the tax-payer nearly £40 millions or about Rs. 60 crores more 
than in 1924-25. T hope, Sir, that as the Honourable the Finance Member 
himself remarked towards the conclusion of has speech that money repre- 
sents nothing more than the power to command goods and services, he will ' 
agree that the rupee represents a larger amount of gold, goods and services 
than it did in 1924-25 and that, therefore, he cannot claim any credit for 
the surplus Budget which has been made possible bv the exaction of .about 
Rs. 60 crores as concealed taxation during these three or four years. I 
strongly protest against this sort of manipulation and I hope that when the 
proper time comes this House will also lodge its strong protest against It. 

Sir, in order to justify this manipulation the Honourable Mr. Bjrayne 
has circulated a note on the effect which Is. 4 d. is likely to have on the 
finances of the Government of India. The Honourable Mr. Brayne esti- 
mates that if we were to revert from Is. 6<f. to Is. 4<f. the probable loss to- 
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* the finances of the Government of . India will amount to nearly 
Bs. 5 crores ( The Honourable Sir Basil Bl&oltett: ‘'Over^^y—to 
‘ over Bs. 5 crores as the Honourable the Finance Member points 
out. Sir, Mr. Me Watters of the Finance Department was asked by 
the Currency Commission to submit a note showing the effect which 
Is. 4 d. Was* likely to have on the finances of the Government of 
India and he was good enough to put up two notes which appear 
as appendices to the Report of the Commission. We find on comparing 
these two notes with the present note of the Honourable Mr. Brayne that 
Mr. McWatters did not estimate the same amount of loss to the finances 
Of the Government of India, from a reversion to Is. 4d. as Mr. Brayne in 
his note has done. I must presume that Mr. McWatters * note was pre- 
pared in consultation with the Finance Department. The accuracy of his 
estimate was not disputed by the Honourable the Finance Member then, 
and it is rather surprising, Sir, that th6 Finance Department should at this 
etage come forward with a new story and endeavour to put a new complexion 
on the whole matter. Sir, I do not wish to go into the details of this 
note having regard to the short time which is at my disposal, nor do I 
desire to address myself to a discussion of the merits or demerits of the one 
or the -other ratio, but I submit, Sir, that this note is a document abound- 
ing in gross exaggerations and misstatements which can be proved to be 
such by facts and figures. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Will the Hon- 
ourable Member prove them by figures? 

Mr. Ghanshy&m Das Birla: Yes, I am coming to that. I agrer with 
the note so far as it states that on account of the reversion to 1 8. Ad. the 
Home charges will be increased. I admit that, but so far as the Customs 
and Income-tax receipts are concerned, I do not agree. Mr. McWatters 
m his note which he put before the Currency Commission estimated, of 
course on the assumption that the volume of imports will not decrease, 
that the net gain in revenue from Customs would be about 2 crores 62 
lakhs, while Mr. Brayne estimates that we are going to lose one crore of 
rupees under Customs receipts. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Is that with immediate effect? 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: No. But I wish to point out that it might 
be contended by the Honourable the Finance Member that if the prices 
of imports rose, probably the volume of the imports might contract or 
shrink, but, Sir, that has not been our experience in the past. I shall 
put before the House the figures from 1904 to 1925, and Honourable Mem- 
bers will find that whenever we had a prosperous year in this country and 
an easy money market, there was a rise in prices and w r e had had more 
exports and imports; and whenever there was a fall in prices, we had less 
imports and exports. I do not propose to take up the time of the House 
by qaotiug figures, but still T cannot resist the temptation of citing 
tpem„ because it is very necessary to do so. Sir, in 1904 the index figure 
•for the imported articles stood at 98, while the imports were £69 millions 
sterling. ’ In the, next? year the index figure rose to 96, and the imports 
rto^ 74* In 1906-07 the index rose to 105 and the imports rose to £78 
.vmpiopa* In 3907-08, the index had a further rise to 136, and along with 
dfrat, the imports rose to 491 millions sterling. In the next year 1908- 
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1909, the prices of imported articles fell, and what did we find? • There 
was no increase in imports, there was rather a decrease, — for from £91’ 
millions it came down to 85, and in the subsequent year 1909, when there, 
was a further drop in the index number, the imports registered a fall to 
£81 millions sterling. From 1910 to 1911 there was a continuous 
rise in the imported articles; and we find that in almost every year, with 
the exception of one year 1915-16 during war time, — in almost every year 
from 1904-05 to 1925-26, whenever there was a rise in prices of imported 
articles, there was an increase in the imports, and whenever there was a 
fall in. the prices, there was a decrease. Therefore, if we are to base our 
calculations on past experience, I hope the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber will admit that the rise in prices has tended to increase the imports, 
while the fall in prices has tended to reduce the same, and if we are to 
base our calculations on the figures, we must come to the conclusion 
that there is no possibility of our revenue receipts from Customs dropping. 
On the other hand, we expect, Sir, if we revert to Is. 4 d. the receipts from 
Customs will be very much larger than what they are at present. 

Another most amusing statement which has been made by the Finance 
Department is that on account of the dislocation of trade which might be 
caused by a reversion to Is. 4 d., it might be difficult to collect a portion of 
the income-tax receipts. This is really amusing, Sir, because what we 
businessmen have experienced in the past is that whenever there has been 
prosperity in the country, and whenever there was an easy money market, 
there have always been increased receipts from the Income-tax Depart- 
ment. It is impossible for us to accept the theory of the Finance Depart- 
ment that under Is. 4 d. there is a likelihood of a fall in the receipts from 
income-tax, as the figures of the past four years in respect of receipts from 
income-tax do not prove the contention of the Finance Department. Sir, in 
1926-24 when exchange was about la. 4 d. the receipts from Income-tax 
amounted to 17 crores 60 lakhs. To-day, Sir, we have got exchange at 
1 8. 6 d. but what do we find? The revenue from income-tax has fallen 
from 17 crores 60 lakhs to about 15 crores and odd, that is, there is a loss 
of 2 crores 38 lakhs. This is the tale which the figures tell us. I am 
sorry, Sir, that the Finance Department should have thought fit to put 
before this House a document so exaggerative and misleading. Whatever 
might be the personal views of the officials of the Finance Department, 
we, Sir, expect them to supply us with correct facts and figures and not 
wrong information, or a biased version of things. 

Now, Sir, I again protest that a true picture of the situation has not 
been presented to us. While the Finance Department has thought it fit 
to point out problematic losses which are likely to be incurred on account 
of reversion to Is. 4 d % they have concealed from this House the fact 
that in attempting to maintain exchange at Is. 6 d. the Government had 
to forego receipts in the shape of interest to the extent of over one erore 
of rupees which they used to realise from investment in sterling securities 
in England. Now, Sir, what is the guarantee that Government will n$| 
have to resort to heavier borrowings in England in order to maintain e* 
change at Is. 6 d. What is the guarantee that they will not have to borrow 
a very large amount in England in order to maintain exchange, at tUf 
artificial ratio, and if they did that,, who was going to pay all that 
Will it not be the tax-payer who will be heavily burdened on account 6 
this extra interest which he will have to pay on account of borixm&gi ii 
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. England ? Therefore, Sir, I maintain that while tjns so called loss is 
.problematic, we have already incurred a loss of 2J crores under income- 
<ta?es and of more than one crore under interest receipts on account of 
. the exchange being maintained at the artificial rate of la. 63. I do not 
wish to say, Sir, anything about the provincial contributions. I haVe got 
full sympathy for this remission ; in fact I feel that they are already over- 
• due. I wish that the Finance Member with tfie 60 crores realised during 
the last four years without the knowledge and consent of this House, had 
'remitted the provincial contributions long ago. But I hope, Sir, that 
the House will easily understand that the Finance Member is now trying 
- to throw this bait to the provinces in order to catch votes for Is. 63. and 
T trait that the House will not be so easily misled by his note and by this 
zk } k of provincial contributions. What I maintain is that the remission of 
provincial contributions is more practicable under Is. 4 3. than under Is. 63. 

. and I wish to point out that if this House will be firm and tell Government 
that we are not going to be misled in this manner, I am sure they will 
be able to get both Is. 43. and the remission of provincial contributions at 
the same time. With these few words, Sir, I bring my remarks to a close. 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non- Muhammadan Bural) : 

• Sir, I look upon the Budget not as a mere official statement of the revenue 
end expenditure of the Empire, but as a measure of the standard by* which 
to judge the devotion of the rulers to the interests of the ruled, and in the 
few observations that I am going to make, I shall keep this fundamental 
principle in view. It is our privilege and function to be the interpreters 
between our countrymen and the Government, and we should be failing 
in our duty, if we did not attempt to express, according to our own feeble 
lights, our views on the Budget? upon which depend the happiness and 
prosperity of one-sixth of the human race. Sir,- 1 believe that there are 
many in this House, who, like myself, felt bewildered when, in addition 
tcf the IS pages of the printed foolscap speech of the Honourable the 
Finance Member, we were supplied with some volumes of thickly printed 
information, requiring to be digested within two days, in order to enable us 
to evolve constructive proposals instead of barren contributions in the 
shape of destructive criticisms. I had a shrewd suspicion that the Gov- 
ernment wanted neither, and I shall beg to be excused if I do not attempt 
the former, and avoid the latter as much as possible, confining my re- 
marks to the general policy underlying the Budget. 

Sir, I-feel the humiliation of being asked to discuss the Military Budget, 
without being allowed to vote on the same. It may be said that I am 
a mere lawyer, who never set a squadron in the field, but surely I am 
entitled to form an -opinion on questions of military policy without presump- 
tion? Indeed, in some respects I am likely to form a sounder view, as I 
am free from the dominion of those idols of the den and the market, 
which are so apt to cloud oar vision; and I may be permitted to quote 
ihe views with regard to war in India of Cardinal Newman, who wrote in 
thd 'Nineteenth Century thus : ' 

44 When practical views suggest one plan of action and military views suggest another, 
then war must yield to the statesman’s craft, for what the soldier feels may be natural 
bat what> the* statesman does i* just .* 9 

Fallowing the dictum, I protest against our heavy military expenditure, 
uffeteh wbsoibs' nearly half of our re tenues and even the poor man’s salt 
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has to be taxed to contribute to the maintenance of mountain batteries, 
ready to take the field, in any part of the world. 

So long ago as 1879, the Army Commission thus defined the functions 
«ef the Indian Army: 

“ The purposes for which the Army of India must be maintained may be stated 
(to be : 

(a) preventing and repelling attacks or threatened aggressions, from foreign 

enemies beyond our border* 

( b ) making successful armed disturbance or rebellion, whether in British India or 

Feudatory States, impossible, and 

(c) watching and overawing the armies of Feudatory Native States.* * 

With the growth of Imperialism these fundamental -principles have 
•given place to another very distressing theory, that the Indian Army 
must* be a main factor in the maintenance of the balance of power, not 
only in Asia but in the whole world. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in his book 
4l The Government of India” has said: 

M A large part of the army in India, certainly one half is an Imperial army, which 
England requires for other than purely Indian purposes, and its cost therefore should 
•be, met from Imperial and not Indian funds.’" 

The North West Frontier from the Pamirs to the sea is the most important 
land frontier of the British Empire and its defence and maintenance should 
no| be saddled upon the Indian tax-payer alone ; we can justly claim to be 
freed from at least a major part of *his burden, and I commend this to 
the very serious consideration of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
the Government of India, and the Home Government. The Esher Com- 
mittee’s Report has laid down that so far as the question of Imperial 
defence is concerned, the military policy of the Government of India must 
be in consonance with the military policy of Imperial defence. If this 
view of the Committee is correct, then are we not justified in demanding 
that the Imperial Government must share the military burden with us? 
It is said that the ideal which is kept in view about military expenditure 
is an army in India, not larger than is essential in India’s interests, 
.adequately equipped and fully trained, so that India might obtain the 
maximum service from a fully efficient force at the minimum cost. Sir, 
this is an ideal, no doubt, and we know that ideals have no place in the 
practical affairs of the world. The Brussels Conference has laid it down 
with the full concurrence of the Government of India and the represent- 
atives of the India Office, tliat the military expenditure should in no case 
exceed 20 per cent, of the revenues of a country, and I ask you to apply 
this test to the military expenditure of the country. But at the present 
moment when there is perfect calm in the atmosphere of the country and 
its frontiers, and the political horizon is free from clouds, the military 
expenditure of the court try does not indicate any appreciable diminutions 
T3ven the goal of 50 crores prescribed by the Retrenchment Committee is 
yet far off. Sir, I assert with a sense of full responsibility for my state- 
ment that, had there been any honest and sincere endeavour on the part 
•of the Government, they could" have brought down the military expenditure 
to 15 crores, at which the figure stood in 1899-1900, making due allowance 
for the rise in prices, by the simple process of replaoing the British element 
Tn the army by the . Indiap. The Inchcape Committee has pointed out 
that the coat 6i a British soldier is more than Rs. 200 a month, while an 
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Indian soldier costs about Bs. 85 a month, and is there any reason to 
have the British element, unless it be lor the same reason for which we 
are compelled to maintain a pampered civil service, viz ., to keep the Indiana, 
ever in subjection for the benefit of Englishmen? Sir, if India had a voice 
in her Budget, she would not have imported such costly materials from 
abroad for her civil administration or military defence, allowing her own 
children to be cast adrift, asking for little crumbs of the bread of which the 
foreigners get so much. An examination of the causes of this system of 
high salaries will at once disclose the real reasons for which you stand in 
our way of getting Swaraj. You want employment for men for whom 
England cannot provide, you want a market for your goods, which you 
cannot sell elsewhere, you want cheap raw materials for your factories, 
and last but not least, you want to dominate over the world with the 
help of ait Indian army. 

Our plain demand is to fix the salaries of the civil and military officers, 
according to the average standard of living of Indians in all branches of 
the services, and if the Britisher wishes to serve in India*, he must also 
accept that standard. Unless this is done, there is no hope of reduction 
in the expenditure of the Government so as to afford any relief to the 
Indian tax-payer, the majority of whom live in far-of! villages and do not 
know what it is to have a full meal a day. Sir, when I think that tho 
poor man’s rice is converted into powder and shell to guard the frontiers* 
I am tempted to say : Let the invader come in, he will go away of his own 
accord, when he will find that we have nothing to be robbed of, having been 
robbed of everything by a process of exploitation which you have been carry- 
ing on from year to year. A Mahmud of Ghazni, a Tamerlane or a Nadir 
Shah, at intervals could not have worked such ruin as your slow and 
systematic drain has done. At the present moment, when we are at peace 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, and the bogey of a Eussian invasion is no 
longer in existence, there is hardly any necessity of having a huge army a&. 
you have. With the robust optimism of the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber, as disclosed in his opening speech, drawing up a vision of the future 
on the approaching completion of the first ten years of Beforms, I have no- 
quarrel, but I cannot join with him when he asks us to share his views 
in the face of such gloomy facts and has not a word of hope about reducing 
the military expenditure in the near future. Besides the broad questions, 
there are certain other minor matters which have unconsciously come out 
from his lips and which indicate the very rottehness of the whole system, 
as when he speaks of the increased expenditure of 70 lakhs for the pur- 
chase and manufacture of ordnance and other stores, which will henceforth 
be a recurrent expenditure although we were given to understand last 
year that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief instituted an expert in- 
quiry into the whole question of ordnance equipment with a view to ensur- 
ing that the real facts may be brought into clearer light and that reasons 
for ordnance-shortage which ought not to have occurred, if the system of 
control had been working properly, may be disclosed. There is no mention 
12 Noon. budget speech of the Honourable the Finance, Member, 

either of this inquiry or ite result. 

lit Pal Bfasll Blackett : May I tell the Honourable Member 

tftatr the results are giyen |n the budget speech, an increase of 70 to 80 

MKn*?' * 
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Mr, Aznar Nath Dutt: But I forget that with a new Assembly in this 
new and spacious council hall in New Delhi, he had no inclination to brood 
overmuch over the past. 

It has been said that only the sternest economy and the strictest vigil- 
ance can now prevent our Military Budget from showing a tendency to 
rise, rather than to fall, and the present level of expenditure is the very 
minimum, absolutely essential to maintain in a state of full efficiency 
an army of the strength at present authorised. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Member is quot- 
ing me may I ask him to quote mo correctly? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: These are very significant words (Laughter) and 
the plain implication of it is that we have no hope of further reduction of 
our military expenditure. But, Sir, it is useless to waste the time of this 
House in pressing our vie^ s upon the Government, for we are painfully 
aware of their persistent — nay, callous — disregard of public opinion. 

Indian publicists have cried themselves hoarse — and for years together — 
for the reduction of the enormous military expenditure. No wonder, if it 
leads one to explain that India exists for the army and not the army for 
India. How long this system will continue, and where it will ultimately 
lead us, passes my comprehension. 1 can do no better than remind the 
Government in the words of the late Lord liipon, when he says: 

“ My study of history lias led me to the conclusion that it is not by the force of her 
arms, or the might of her soldiery that a great Empire is permanently maintained, but 
i( if^bv the righteousness of her laws and her respect for the principles of justice.” 

I can only hope that when there is time yet, the Government may take the 
warning. 

Sir, tlie Honourable the Finance Member, in his first budget speech, 
gave us to understand that he came io the land of his. birth to serve India 
and he deemed it a privilege to be able to fulfil an old dream of his life. 
I leave it to him to judge whether his dream of service to India has been 
fulfilled to the extent of the service rendered by his venerable sire in a 
far higher and nobler sphere of activity for which a grateful posterity adores 
his name. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Thank you. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I admit that he has tried his best to swim across 
the ocean of sordid materialism and selfishness with his hands and feet 
tied with a bureaucratic rope of rules and conventions, and ideas of Imperial- 
ism and trusteeship. No wonder he has failed in his endeavour to bring 
any relief to the country which he and his ancestors loved so much. 

Sir, so long the constitution for the Government of India continues to 
be what it is, it will not be possible for any Finance Minister to bring 
succour to the famished millions of India. Sir, we have been told that 
India is on the first step knvards becoming a creditor nation in the world. 
However alluring the phrase “creditor nation’ ’ may appear to persons 
belonging to countries endowed with all the comforts and necessities of 
life, to us it has only one meaning, namely, that the barest necessities of 
life are exchanged for metals, however glittering, which can neither feed 
the 'hungry nor clothe the naked. 

Sir, there is a proposal for the abolition of the export, duty on tea, 
by substituting income-tax on 50 per cent, in place of 25 per cent, as the 
basis' of non-agricultural profits. This would mean a rise in the price of 
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tea for Indian consumers and cheapening of the price of tea exported to* 
foreign countries benefiting the foreign consumers of Indian tea. Then 
again, there is the high postal rate which we have been told cannot be 
reduced. The salt tax remains where it was while duties on motor cars, 
etc., have been reduced on the plea of development of motor transport 
in India. A careful perusal of the speech of the Honourable the Finance 
Member will convince every one that the poor man’s cause was brushed 
aside by the Honourable the Finance Member in the belief that the charge 
of being heartless and inhuman was mere sentiment and sentiment can 
have no place in figures. Yet, in the same breath he has held up before 
us a vision of the romance that lies behind the figures which will widen the 
opportunities for a good life for many crores of the people of India, and 
wel have been asked to accept the Budget in the hope of promoting the 
health and happiness of the masses of India. 

Sir, while I do not lack in my appreciation of the Honourable the 
Finance Member’s sympathy for the masses of India, I must yet condemn 
the Budget which overlooks our real needs and aspirations and is not 
responsive to our demands which we have made so often in this House. 

I may be permitted in this connection to bring to the notice of the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member the universal discontent that exists owing to 
the unjust and tyrannical way in which the income-tax is levied. ( In addi- 
tion to the serious defects in the Income-tax Act, the eagerness of the 
Income-tax officers to show an increase every year is notorious and^it is 
high time that the Government should make a thorough and sifting inquiry 
into their methods and put down the same by curtailing the enormous powers 
of the Income-tax officers, which are so often abused, and by providing 
better facilities of appeal to law courts. 

Besides the taxes on income, the revenues derived from salt and opium 
are universally condemned, the former for the great hardship it inflicts 
upon the poor and the latter for the moral degeneracy it brings in its 
train. 

One other achievement of the Honourable the Finance Member is the 
improvement of the exchange but when we realise that the great peril 
to which Indian finance is exposed lies not so much in exchange as in in- 
creasing expenditure, we can hardly congratulate him. 

In this infant Parliament we are powerless even to bring our grievances 
to the notice of the Government by the constitutional method of refusal of 
supplies. For the prerogatives of the representatives of the people must 
yield to the prerogatives of the bureaucracy and vested interests. 

Sir, in years past we have been accused of fixing our attention on poli- 
tical questions and overlooking the steady advance towards the goal of 
constitutional self-government, which is being registered day by day in 
administration and finance. Sir, if retention of barbarous laws on the 
Statute-book in spite of Bills to repeal the same is an index of steady advance 
towards the goal of constitutional self-government, if detention without trial 
of the flower of the youth of a province under a lawless law and savage 
Ordinance is an index of the steady advance towards the goal of constitu- 
tional self-government, if refusal to sit at a round table with the repre- 
sentatives of the people to devise means of framing a constitution for the 
government of the country is an index of steady advance towards the goal 
of constitutional self-government, if depriving the half-fed and ill-clad 
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peasants and labourers of a little salt with which to take a few morsels 
of rice or bread by taxing the same is an index of steady advance towards 
the goal of constitutional self-government, if setting one community against 
another by devising means of communal interests is an index of steady 
advance towards constitutional self-government, if subjection and slavery 
of the 300 millions of people and reducing them to the position of mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in their own country is an index of 
steady advance towards the goal of constitutional self-government, then 
certainly you have achieved it by the impoverishment and enslavement of 
one-sixth of the human race. Sir .... 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: I hope your remarks are not addressed 
to the Chair. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: The Chair is the visible symbol of the bureau- 
cracy. 

Sir, so long as this system continues, so long as we are not given real 
power over the Budget, our attitude will be one of uncompromising opposi- 
tion to the vicious system which denies us our birth-right of self-determina- 
tion and we shall continue this struggle for freedom with undying faith in 
the righteousness of our cause .... 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
May I rise to a point of order, Sir? Is the Honourable Member in order in 
stating that the Chair is the visible symbol of the bureaucracy? 

Mr. President (Addressing Mr. Amar Nath Dutt) : Will the Honourable 
Member resume his seat? (To Mr. Jamnadas Mehta) What is the point of 
order? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Is my Honourable friend in order in referring 
to the Chair as the visible symbol of the bureaucracy? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has earned the gravest dis- 
pleasure of the Chair by the use of such expression; but what is the Hon- 
ourable Member’s party doing? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: So long as ... . 

Mr. President: Is the Honourable Member prepared to withdraw those 
words ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Yes. 

So long as this system continues, so long as we are not given real power 
over the Budget, our attitude will be one of uncompromising opposition to 
the vicious system which denies us our birth-right of self-determination and 
we shall continue this struggle for freedom with undying faith in the 
righteousness of our cause, which will one day lead us to the Premised 
Land for 

“ Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners' Association: Indian Com- 
merce) : I propose, as I did in the Bailway Budget, to deal with the state- 
ment on the effects of Is. 4 d. and to restrict myself to that subject during 
the short time at my disposal. Before, however, doing so, I wish to be 
allowed to refer to a remark which fell from the lips of the Honourable 
the Finance Member in reference to the amount of revenue which has been 
foregone by the remission of the cotton excise duty. I sensed a note of 
disappointment in that the mill industry has not expressed, shall I say r 
a sufficiently lively spirit of gratitude for the relief afforded to it. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Has he evinced any? 

Sir Victor Sassoon: And I do feel that some explanation is due to the 
House and to the Honourable Member for any such lapse* It may be that 
any lack of warmth is due to the fact that though the remission of the duty 
relieved us of 3J per cent, of the cost of our product the exchange policy of 
the Government has penalised us to-day by over 5J per cent. In other 
words, we have been given what is sometimes called an Irishman’s rise. I 
wonder whether to-day, if it were announced that the Members on the front 
Treasury Benches were to receive an increment of Its. 600 a month to their 
salaries, provided that the monthly rent of the comfortable houses that are 
put at their disposal by a beneficent Government was to be increased by 
Its. 1,000, we should see tears of joy coursing down their cheeks. I doubt 
it tnd that is my reason, my excuse for any lack of warmth in the expres- 
sion of gratitude on the part of the mill industry. 

Now, let me turn to the statement. As to paragraph 2 I will content 
myself with saying that as the fall in the cost of living has been negligible 
during the rise from Is. 4 d. gold to Is. 6d. gold I see no reason to anticipate 
a readjustment of an adjustment to a ratio which has never taken place. As 
regards paragraph 3 (a) 1 accept the statement that there will be an extra 
expenditure of rupees necessary for sterling obligations but 1 cannot accept 
the statement in paragraph 3 (b) that there would he a per cent, increase 
in the cost of local produce. Experience has shown that the , prices of 
local produce have not adjusted themselves in the aggregate except to a 
trifling degree to the Is, 6d. ratio and so I would suggest dividing the 
estimate by about 4 and allowing, say, Rs. 30 lakhs instead of Rs. 112 
lakhs- I now pass to 4 (c). Here the author of the statement trots out 
the bogey of general dislocation of trade. {An Honourable Member: 

“ Bogey?”) Yes, here are two bogeys, sudden rise in prices, and financial 
effect of a sudden drop in exchange. I think I have previously shown to 
the House how little the cost of living has dropped through the rise in ex- 
change and how little it is likely to rise during the proposed exchange re- 
adjustment. That disposes of the bogey of high prices as far as the consumer 
is concerned. Now for the bogey of a sudden drop io Is. 4 d. causing an 
acute crisis, I ask how? To-day the importers have, I am credibly assur- ' 
ed, covered all their forward commitments. They have learnt the lesson 
of not trusting in Government assurances and of not gambling in exchange. 

A drop in exchange, therefore, would not hurt them, but would, on the 
contrary, engender confidence in a bodv of merchants who have boon having 
a very thin time during the last few years nnd by stimulating business would 
offer an opportunity to the large class of unemployed clerks of finding new 
situations, thus being in a position again to earn their dailv bread. I 
therefore see no reason for estimating a deficit of a erore of rupees in in- 
come-tax receipts due to dislocation of trade. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Where does the crore com© from? 

Sir Victor Sassoon: I do not know. It is put down, loss of a crore in 
collection of income-tax. (An Honourable Member : “That is Customs”.) 

I beg your pardon. It merely says it would be appreciable. Then I will 
allow nothing for the “appreciable loss in collecting taxes” due to this 
cause. •' 

As regards. Messrs. Hardy and Tottenham’s minute, I do not think I 
need waste much time, for as my Honourable friend, Mr. Birla, 
has shown us, although these gentlemen anticipate a loss of Rs. 126 lakhs," 

Mr. *MeWatters in his note to the Currency Commission anticipated a 
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profit of Es. 262 lakhs by the return to la. 4d . but admittedly Mr. McWatters 
did not allow for any diminution in imports. The authors of this minute 
through this alleged diminution consider that there will be a loss of 
Es. 126 lakhs from a profit of Es. 262 lakhs. I will only say that if a 11 
per cent, rise in c.i.f. prices, not retail prices, is going to effect imports 
to such an extent by having so great an influence on consumption, a drop 
all round in import duties should increase the net return to Government 
very appreciably even under the Is. 6 d. rate. Of course, the real reason 
is this. In prosperous times a slight rise in the cost of certain products 
does not check consumption whereas depressed times even despite a fall 
in commodity values are liable to restrict consumption and therefore im- 
ports of commodities. 

Now, let me deal with Mr. Bravnc’s bombshell on page 4, item 6r 
where he says that if we go back to 1». 4 d. we shall requiro Es. 56 J 
crores extra to pay the sterling debt. That is, however, only one side of 
the picture. India has a rupee as well as sterling debt and I propose 
taking both sides of the picture together, and as I cannot add sterling ta 
rupees I propose to convert both these debts into terms of grains of gold. 
Whether we have Is. 6d. or Is. 4 d. the sterling debt of £339*3 million 
remains constant as 3,834 crores and 9 lakhs of grains of gold but the 
rupee debt of Es. 523*14 crores at Is. 6d. is equal to 4,430 crores 99 
lakhs of grains of gold, and at Is. 4 d. it is equal to 3,939 crores and 24 
lakhs of grains of gold. So that the total debt of India by the rise to 
Is. 6d. has been increased by 491 crores and 75 lakhs of grains of gold. If 
wc convert these to rupees at Is. Id. we find that the total debt of India 
has been arbitrarily increased by Es. 65,30,54,360 l-4d. rupees. And if 
we allow for adjustment for the long term issue of new money at the time 
of la. 6 d. exchange T think I am safe in saying that the Government will 
saddle the people of India with an additional debt of Es. 60 crores which 
will have to be ... . 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail (Madras: European): May I ask the 
Honourable Member if he knows what the debt was before the War? 

Sir Victor Sassoon: The Honourable Member will have an opportunitv 
of making his statement when comparing the figures. I take it that the 
equivalent of at least Es- 60 crores is the amount which this country is 
being saddled with by an increase in the rate of exchange. 

But besides this future liability to pay 60 crores, there is the interest 
to consider. If we take it at 4J per cent., this amounts to 270 lakhs, so 
the House can see where one of the sources of the budget surplus comes 
from, one of the reasons which enables the Finance Member to make lar^e 
remissions of provincial contributions* and the House can fairly see that, 
although we are told in this Memorandum that there will be 56i crores 
to be found for the sterling debt, if we go back to la. 4 d the net gold 
advantage to the country is 60 crores. As for the other sources required to 
make up the surplus, my friend, Mr. Birla, has shown you how, owing to the 
fact that we have had a rise in exchange, the rupee revenue of the Govern- 
ment has appeared to be dropping, when, in point of fact, it has been rising 
m terms of gold. We have, therefore, been paying more than we thought, 
m terftis of gold. If his figures are right — which I see no reason to doubt 
—there is another 60 crores which the Government has received duijng 
the last four or five years, and if we add that amount to the 270 lakhs 
merely interest on this amount of 60 crores capital debt which must be 
paid, I think we can sge quite easily why there is such a big surplus and 
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why we can have such large remissions. If we had been in prosperous 
times to-day there might have been an excuse for taxing the country in 
this manner, there might have been some justification in prosperous times, 
but we ore not having good times in spite of the quotation which the Hon- 
ourable Member has made from Mr. Shroff, whose views will find any- 
thing but wide endorsement inasmuch as a large body of commercial 
opinion in the Bombay province and I understand Madras too has not 
found that the past year has been prosperous generally for trade and com- 
merce, and if we are to look at the income-tax figures, I maintain that 
those figures do not show the real position. The increase in the income- 
tax returns has not been due to larger profits to the country. It has been due 
to increased efficiency in collection. I maintain that if that increased effi- 
ciency had been in force in the past, then the returns would have shown a 
decrease and not an increase, and therefore I conclude by saying that I sug- 
gest that thi^ House should not accept these estimates which have been 
given as the consequences of a return to what I am told it is now becoming 
the fashion t6 call the unnatural ratio of one and four pence, because we are 
told that one and six is now the natural ratio and no doubt at some future 
period somebody from the Government Benches will deplore the action of 
previous Governments which forced an unnatural ratio of one and four 
pence upon the country for nearly twenty years. 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Ohaudhury : Sir, it is a great pleasure when, 
on turning the pages of the budget estimates for 1927-28, I find there is an 
increase in almost all the items of revenue, and I cannot but congratulate 
the Honourable the Finance Member on giving us a surplus Budget along 
with certain changes in taxation, somewhere reduction and elsewhere total 
abolition. Not only this, Sir, the Honourable Member has aimed at gradual 
restoration of some of the cuts — the result of the Inchcape axe — and has 
just now provided at least for one of them, I mean the five-year programme 
for the expansion of education in the Frontier provinces. 

Sir, it is also very gratifying to find that the Honourable the Finance 
Member attempts to act according to the declared intention of the Govern- 
ment of India for the reduction and eventual extinction of the provincial 
contributions, and thereby, as he very rightly says, open means “ to secure 
the advantage for India, economic and social and the stimulus to the 
successful working of the Reforms, which will flow from the release of 
5*45 crores of revenue to the provinces for expenditure on those nation- 
building services which all true friends of India and of the Reforms have 
so deeply at heart. ” 

But, Sir, when we learn from the Honourable Member that the surplus 
Budget and its corollary, the changes in taxation and the reduction and 
eventual extinction of the provincial contributions are due to the facts, (1) 
the la. 6 d. ratio of the rupee, (2) and the retention of the salt duty, my 
spirits come down and enthusiasm flags. He told us at the time of present- 
ing the Budget the other day that "the reduction of the ratio to la. 4 d. 
would result in 1927-28 in a total worsening of our position by 5*20 crores ” 
and thus there would be the resulting deficit of 1*56 crores. If, Sir, a 
surplus budget is to be had only by a deliberate manipulation of the rate Of 
exchange,^ regret I cannot associate myself with the Honourable Member 
in what calls " a great stroke of good fortene for himself and a happy 
aSjgury fejrthe financial work erf the New Assembly.”* Tttef ratio controversy 
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•will b© discussed on its merits next week and I shall be ruled out of order 
if I now open any discussion of the merits of the rival ratios. But, Sir, I 
feel tempted to note here the fact that previously whenever deficits occur- 
red, the then Finance Member attributed them to the falling rupee and 
resorted to the expedient of additional taxation explaining that that was the 
only way ta avoid national bankruptcy. May we not now, Sir, expect from 
their successor, the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett, a reduction in the tax- 
ation especially the ones which concern the poor, I mean the salt duty and 
high postage stamps, when there is a surplus and a rising rupee; if at all 
that rising rupee is to be artificially maintained? 

It is, Sir, really a very important principle of public finance to have bal- 
anced budgets and the expectation of a good government is wild imagery 
without a sound finance. But, Sir, I fail to follow a balanced budget 
which is mainly due to currency surpluses. If there is any apprehension of 
national bankruptcy in the absence of a manipulation of the ratio of ex- 
change, the Honourable the Finance Member may reduce the military ex- 
penditure which was reduced by 16 crores in 1922-23. 

Next, Sir, in considering the level of taxation in India and the administra- 
tion of the revenues so raised, it is, I think, necessary to bear in mind two 
important points ; (1) a great portion of our revenues, so much as 42*5868 
per cent, of the total revenue is spent on military purposes and ipso facto 
brings no commercial equivalent to our country; and (2) the country whose 
finances are now under consideration is not only poor but very poor. The 
bulk of our countrymen whose economic condition is the point at issue have 
nothing to do with the imports of motor cars or motor accessories. They 
care more for salt and cheap postcards. Financial experts and economists 
of all times have denounced the salt duty and more so when it is imposed 
upon a poor people. In view of these facts it is a matter for great sur- 
prise, no less than for intense regret and disappointment, that Government 
have not taken the present opportunity of a surplus of 3*70 crores 
to reduce a rate of duty, admittedly oppressive, on a prime necessary of 
life. The Honourable Member, Sir, seems to be extremely satisfied to 
find the Central revenues independent of assistance from the provincial 
tax-payer. 

He proposes that the import duty on motor cars should be reduced from 
30 per cent, to 20 per cent, ad valorem and the import duty on motor tyres 
should be reduced from 30 per cent, to 15 per cent., and he thinks that 
this measure will be universally popular. I am afraid, Sir, that the Honour- 
able the Finance Member is not aware of the fact that of our total popula- 
tion of 316 millions in India, over 220 millions are agriculturists and they 
care more for bullock carts and for country boats as the means of transport 
to carry their produce to the market, than for motor cars. Sir, these arq? 
some of the observations that suggested themselves to me when I read the 
Financial Statement which my Honourable friend presented to the Housei 
the other day. The xindertaking that he has given with regard to the 
ftve-vear programme for the expansion of education, the "various programme! 
for sanitation and for beneficial services and the honest Attempt to free thi 
Central revenues from provincial assistance and some other measures 
quire a large surplus, and I look fervently to the day when my Hotibui$bIe 
friend who comes to this Blouse with a balanced budget since his Arrival 
will present the House wit# a real surplus independent of such f&bts 
currency manipulations, salt duty and high postage rates. 
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Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I wish just to make four points in connection with the 
general discussion on the Budget. My first point is that some years aga 
this House decided, with the concurrence of the non-official European 
Members, that the entire Budget should be submitted to the vote of the 
House. Far from complying with that Resolution of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, as my friend Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar has pointed out, the Govern- 
ment took the reactionary step of curtailing the then existing power of the 
House. I join with him in protesting against the curtailment of our power. 
I shall have to speak more on this subject when we deal with the vote on 
the Executive Council. For the present I entirely concur with the speakers 
who deprecate the curtailment of power brought about with the concurrence 
of the) Government of India. 

The second point I wish to make, Sir, is this. I find that the Honour- 
able the Finance Member has made no reference, not even a passing 
reference to the appallingly growing national expenditure of the country. 
Let me give to Honourable Members these figures. They are startling in 
themselves, and when Members know what they represent I have no doubt 
they will realise that this Budget, far from being a satisfactory budget 
deserving of a chorus of applause, is a budget which the Honourable the 
Finance Member should have presented in sackcloth and ashes. What is 
the state of the finances of the country? I find from the decennial sum- 
mary, leaving out the lakhs, that our national revenue in 1914-15 was 76 
crores and the expenditure was 78 crores. Now let me give you the gradual 
increase of revenue and of expenditure:’ 

In 1915-16 the revenue was 80 crores and expenditure 81 crores. 
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The position therefore is this. Within the last 13 years the revenue has 
gone up from 76 to 133 crores. I leave out the lakhs. And the expenditure 
has risen from 78 to 130 crores. Now does the Honourable the Finance 
Member regard this as a satisfactory feature of the national Budget? Sir, 
four years back I drew .the attention of the Government to this appallingly 
growing expenditure and I moved for, the appointment of a retrenchment 
board and 1 the immediate appointment of a retrenchment committee. The 
Honourable occupants of the Treasury Benches opposed my Resolution tooth 
and nail and they said the expenditure in this country was the lowest possi- 
ble commensurate with peace and security. Nevertheless, when the Resolu- 
tion was passed, they appointed what was known as the Inchcape Commit- 
tee, and it recpmmcpided-cuts to the extent of 20^ crores of rupees, and if I 
Understand alight, the Government accepted en bloc the recommendations 
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of the Inchcape Committee, and now we find for the first time a declara- 
tion from no less a personage than the Honourable the Finance Member 
that some of the recommendations of that Committee were short-sighted 
and this is an indication that the Government have decided to scrap, and 
in fact they already have scrapped, some of the recommendations of that 
expert Committee. I, therefore, submit that the time lias now come when 
this House must henceforth take decisive action and once more ask the 
Government to establish a permanent Retrenchment Board for the purpose 
of revising additional expenditure and curtailing the growing national ex- 
penditure which has been rising in such an alarming way from year to 
year .... 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): What about the Finance Committee? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I will reply to it later. That is the first point I wish 
to make in connection with the general discussion. My second point is 
that we find from the Budgets of the last six years that the Government 
have taken it for granted that an expenditure in the neighbourhood of 130 
crores is usual expenditure. In other words, while we are deprecating the 
growing expenditure, the Government present their Budgets from year to 
year for the purpose of standardizing expenditure. No effort is made to re- 
duce taxation, no effort is made for greater economy, and this I submit is 
an alarming feature of the Budget. 

My third point, Sir, is this. I have examined the Budgets of the last 
'four years and I find, Sir, that the surpluses to which the Honourable the 
Finance Member has referred are, at any rate in the years 1924-25 and 
1925-20, due to adventitious causes. The Honourable the Finance Member 
referred in the budget speech of 1924-25 to the windfall of Rs. 473 lakhs as 
profits from the control of enemy ships belonging to India (see paragraph 
21 of the speech). Now, Sir, that has been carried to the ordinary revenue, 
whereas I submit that this windfall should have been set apart for the pur- 
pose of reducing the contribution which India made for the purposes of the* 
war .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed : What about the construction of New Delhi ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: That of course my friend Mr. Kabeerud Din Ahmed 
will deal with. Then, Sir, the second contributory cause of these so- 
called surpluses is the manipulation of the exchange; and the Honourable 
the Finance Member in his speech the other day made no secret of the* 
fact that if exchange is taken at Is- 4 d-, instead of Is- 6 d. 9 at which rate 
he has prepared the Budget, there will be a net loss of Rs. 1,56,00,000 
instead of the anticipated surplus of Rs* 3,70,00,000- Consequently this 
so-called surplus budget is a fictitious surplus budget- It depends upon 
the ratio of the rupee to sterling. 

My third submission in connection with this surplus budget is that 
during the last few years — and I have examined the figures only of the 
last three years for the purpose of illustrating my point — there Has been 
a steady under-estimation of the revenue and over-estimation of the ex- 
penditure. Now let me give you a few illustrative facts culled from the 
Budgets of the last few years. The Honourable the Finance Member* will* 
admit that under the head 4 Customs ’ there was a surplus last year and 
the year before last- The surplus in 1925-26 was 2*72 crores of rupees and 
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in 1926-27 8’ 10 crores of rupees- Now this is a flagrant case of under- 
estimation of the receipts of revenue and there are other instances which 
if I had time I could bring to the notice of the House- I therefore submit 
that this constant and recurring under- estimation of the revenue and over- 
budgeting of the expenditure is responsible in no small degree for the 
annually recurring surplus to which my Honourable friend the Finance 
Member has triumphantly alluded in his opening budget speech- I should 
like, Sir, that future Budgets should be prepared with a greater approxi- 
mation to the realities of the situation and that there should not be 
this discrepancy between the estimates and the actuals that wo discover in 
the years to which 1 have referred. 

My next point, Sir, is this- I was reading with a great deal of inter- 
est Beuter’s telegram dealing with the presentation of the Budget in the 
House of Commons and I was gratified to find that during the last three 
years a systematic effort lias been made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to reduce taxation and to relieve the middle classes of the heavy 
burden w r hich was thrown upon them by the exigencies of the War- The 
income-tax has been reduced and this year we find from the figures re- 
ported to us by the press that no less than £40 million of national ex- 
penditure will be reduced in the ensuing year. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I should like to ask the Honour- 
able Member what those interesting figures are. The British Budget will 
not be introduced for another six weeks. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I am referring, Sir, to the telegram which w^as 
published in the daily papers only about tw r o or three days back, and if 
the Honourable Member would like to have a cutting from the news- 
papers I shall give it him. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It was not the Budget; it was 
merely the Civil Service and other Estimates. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I stand corrected. My Honourable friend knows 
what I am referring to- Now, Sir, I would ask the House once more 
to repeat what w^e have been trying to repeat in the last two Assemblies, 
that whenever you have these windfalls in the way of excess realisations 
from Customs or other sources of revenue the first and foremost tiling 
you are bound to do is to reduce taxation. I am not one of those who 
would in the slightest degree oppose the remission of provincial contribu- 
tions, but what I do say is if you have any unexpected windfalls — and 
I call these surplus receipts from Customs and other revenues windfalls 
because you did not budget for them and you did not expect them, you 
got them as though they were thrown out of the clouds and therefore this 
is an indirect taxation upon the country, and I submit that the tax-payer 
is entitled to relief therefrom- Now what relief have you given? You 
say that if we pass the Is- 6d. ratio then the provinces will receive a remis- 
sion of tfieir provincial contributions. If, on the other hand, we do not 
sanction the Is. 6 d-, but go back to the la. 4 cl rate then we are confronted 
with a deficit Budget of crores of rupees- That, I submit, is not a 
satisfactory state of affairs. I suggest, Sir, that the Honourable the 
Finance should feel a certain degree of commiseration with those 

*wbo have to pay high taxes and were made liable to pay high taxes on 
^account of temporary measures enacted during the War. The super-tax 
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is a tax of that character and no relief is forthcoming on that account. 
My friend Mr. Amar Nath Dutt has rightly alluded to the harsh and 
extortionate manner in which the income-tax is assessed in the provinces 
and year after year the Income-tax Officer justifies his deputation and 
his larger emoluments by asking the assessee how much more he is pre- 
pared to pay. It is all very well for those whose salaries arc fixed and 
whose income-tax is deducted before payment, but the Honourable the 
[Finance Member little knows of the discontent that is being caused in 
the provinces by these assessors and the Income-tax Department realising 
monies in the manner which, as I have pointed out, is causing the ut- 
most discontent among the middle classes and the assessees in the pro- 
vinces. 

One more word and J have done- Under the various heads we find 
in the present Budget the Honourable the Finance Member has referred 
in thick black letters to the additional expenditure for which he wants 
the vote of this House, and the Finance Member has referred very fre- 
quently to the sanction given by the Standing, Finance Committee to 
these items of expenditure- I wish, Sir, to point out once more to this 
House that while we pay due respect to our representatives who are 
members of the Finance Committee, wc should be guilty of a singular 
abnegation of our powers and responsibilities if we were to accept the 
decision of that Committee as immutable and final. I therefore sug- 
gest, Sir, that if this House decides to establish a retrenchment board of 
exports and representatives of the, House it is the one board that is 
likely effectively to control this appallingly growing national expendi- 
ture- The military expenditure is a question upon which this House feels 
growingly uneasy. The Inchcape Committee fixed 50 crores of rupees as 
n maximum and we find here that there is no possibility of that estimate 
being reached. I drew the attention of the Finance Member to the deci- 
sion reached by the Brussels Conference, composed as it was of the expert 
financiers of the world and m which the Government of India and the 
India Office were represented. In a considered report they have pointed 
out that any country that spends more than 20 per cent- of its gross 
revenue upon the upkeep of its army is riding for a fall- But what is 
the proportion of expenditure upon the military in this country? We are 
told that it is in the neighbourhood of Tfs. 54 erores. I suggest, Sir, that 
the Finance Member should add to that, expenditure- classed in this budget 
under such heads as losses on strategic railways, military cantonments 
and bazars, hill stations mainly if not entirely maintained for the upkeep 
of European troops, military roads, frontier police, border police, armed 
constabulary and the like (Lola La j pat Lai : “Civil aviation",) and 
civil aviation, as my friend Lala Lajpat Bai tells me. I wish to ask. whv 
all these heads, which, as the Honourable the Finance Member himself 
would admit, are due mainly or partly to the exigencies of the Army, 
should not be classed and added under the head of military expenditure? 
I have been interpellating the Government to give me the sum total of 
expenditure under this head; but so far I have failed. I once more 
reiterate my demands by asking the Honourable the Finance Member to 
add up all these figures and inform the House as to what amount is 
really spent under the head * military expenditure \ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member let 
me know which he wants omitted as non-military? 
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Sir H&ri Singh Oour: Sir, I trust to the discretion of the Honourable 
the Finance Member to guide me in that direction. All I can say is that 
when he presents rne the figures, with the details I wish, I shall then offer 
him my criticism. It is not my duty to present the Budget. If it were I cer* 
tainly would not have taken the Honourable the Finance Member’s advice 
as he is soliciting mine- I therefore say, Sir, that the military expendi- 
ture is not merely Rs- 54 crores which it is represented to be and which is 
growing year by year. We have the sum of Rs- 1 crore added this year 
under the head ‘ Royal Air Force Now, a short history of the military 
expenditure would interest this House, especially the new Members who 
are not conversant with the history of military expenditure in this country. 
Some years back a committee known as Lord Esher’s Committee decided 
that the Indian Army shall be a part of the Imperial Forces. Thereupon, 
Sir, moved a Resolution in this House for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to examine the attitude taken up by Lord Esher’s Committee and 
this House decided that the function of the Indian Army was purely Indian 
and that it should not be regarded as a part of the Imperial Forces; and 
a Resolution to that effect was passed with the concurrence of all sections 
of the House, including Government. Since the'n, H find from the reports 
of the House of Commons that Whitehall have not been able to accept 
this Resolution of the House, backed though it was by the Government 
of India; and in the last Assembly I drew the attention of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Army Secretary to a statement made by 
the Under Secretary of State for War, who declared that he was not able 
to accept the recommendation of the Inchcape Committee for the reduc- 
tion of British troops in India on the ground that that would involve an 
additional burden upon the British tax-payer. That statement was at first 
challenged, but afterwards when we produced the official report of debates, 
in the House of Commons, it was admitted though the Honourable the 
Army Secretary ejaculated soito twee that that was not the view of the- 
Government of India- Now, I wish really to ask “Is the military policy 
of the Government of India controlled by the Government of India or is 
it dictated by Whitehall?” I should really like to have a statement on 
that subject. If we are a subordinate government six thousand miles 
away and if the policy as regards military expenditure is being dictated 
by Whitehall we should know where we are. (Mr. M. A. Jinnah: “Do 
you not know it now?”) My friend, Mr- Jinnah, says “Do you not know 
it now?” Yes, Sir; I do; but I want a confession from the occupants of 
the Treasury Benches. They have been telling us, assuring us year after 
year that the Government of India so far as the question of military ex- 
penditure is concerned are autonomous and that their policy is not dictated 
by Whitehall. 

Mr. President: Order, order; the Honourable Member must conclude' 
his observations. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: I should, therefore, Sir, like to have a re-assur- 
ance on this point from the occupants of the Treasury Benches. These' 
are the points upon which I wish to invite the attention of this House 
in the course of this general debate. 

Mr. Jamnadaa M. Mehta: Sir, I beg to offer my congratulations to the 
Honourable the Finance Member, not on his Budget but on his plausibility; 
indeed, Sir, this Budget is a masterpiece of plausibility. You will find that 
tjie Finance’' Member has. to go to the Stock Exchange in Bombay to en- 
abkfchim to make, a statement that the trade in this country has been good.. 
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He would have done better to seek inspiration from the Honourable the 
'Commerce Member or Sir Clement Hindley who in their budget speeches 
before the Assembly and the Council of State have admitted that the clos- 
ing year has been one of universal trade depression. He might further 
have sought inspiration from the Finance Member of Bombay, from the 
Finance Member of Bengal and, I understand, of Assam also, who should 
be expected to know better than Mr. Shroff, the President of the Stock 
Exchange in Bombay, yet Sir, in order to give some plausibility to an 
obviously unfounded statement he has left all these authoritative sources 
of information alone and has been quite content to rely on the Bombay 
Stock Exchange which, we are often told, .consists of speculators and not 
business men. Well, Sir, I must leave the matter there for him to be 
settled between the three provincial Finance Members and the two Mem- 
bers -of his own Government representing the railways on the one hand and 
Mr. Shroff and himself on the other. 

But perhaps the best and the most reliable testimony in this matter 
would be the returns under three or four heads of revenue which are our 
legitimate sources of taxation, that is, Customs, Income-tax, Salt and other 
heads; and you will find that under almost every head during the last four 
or five years receipts have either stagnated or decreased; and that is the 
clearest indication that everything is not well with this country in the 
matter of its purchasing power or with its trade and commerce. I find 
that under Customs the revenue has decreased under most heads; and but 
for certain accident/d features of the customs returns to which I shall 
refer later, the customs revenue to-day would have been where it was in 
1 pm ^ le year 1922-23. As the House is aware, since the last two 
or three years, we have adopted protection, and the special pro- 
tective duties since 1924-25 have been bringing us an amount of additional 
revenue from Customs which cannot be claimed at the normal source of 
revenue. In the year 1927-28 this, together with another additional source 
of revenue from Customs, is estimated at 4 .crores 10 lakhs or there- 
about 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Additional? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am prepared to make an allowance for 
revenue portion of these duties. The head under which they are shown is 
“Protective special duties”, and the figures are 2 crores 75 lakhs under 
Iron and Steel and under railway track material 27 lakhs under paper and 
stationery, and about 7*5 lakhs under cement and printers ink; as the House 
is aware we have given protection to paper, we have also given protection to 
cement, printer’s ink. . . . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : It is marked under protective duties. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Yes, Sir, it is shown in the Explanatory 
Memorandum under protective duties i further on account of a certain deci- 
sion of the Privy Council, it has now been the practice since 1924-25 to 
charge customs duty on railway plant and rolling stock imported by Govern- 
ment, and this amount which did not appear in the Budgets previous to the 
year 1924-25, is now shown under head Customs and is responsible ior the 
income of 60 lakhs in 1924-25 and for 1 crore and 2 lakhs In 1927-28. I am 
prepared to make any allowance out of this for whatever may be the revenue 
duty; but there is no doubt that out of these 4 crores, 3 crores will re- 
present the customs duty, — I think I am supported in this statement by 
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the speech of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes on the Bill for the protec- 
tion of the steel industry. I state, subject to correction by the Honourable 
the Finance Member, that out of 4 crores 10 lakhs, 3 crores represent an. 
amount which would not have been forthcoming in previous years. That 
being the case, if you look at the returns of customs revenue, which is 47 
crores to-day, and if you deduct from that 3 to 4 crores, it goes back to the 
year 1924-25 when the customs revenue was 44 crores. I mate allowance 
further for the remission of 3£ per cent, duty ; but after all is said and done, 
there is either stagnation or decrease in the customs duty due to the trade 
depression during the last four years. Sir, this is the best index for finding 
out whether during the term of stewardship of the Honourable the Finance 
Member there has been any prosperity in the trade and industry of this 
country, and the conclusion must be that there is none. Of course, income 
from liquors has risen; Sir, we have always held that under an appreciated 
rupee the importers of luxuries do benefit; these imports have increased. 
For instance, income under liquors, ale, beer, port, cider, income from all 
these liquors has gone up from 2 crores 34 lakhs in 1922-23 to 2 crores 76 
lakhs in 1927-28. That shows that those who received the Lee concessions 
are thoroughly enjoying them, and that also proves further that these 
concessions were not necessary. Then, Sir, what has decreased is the poor 
man's income his purchasing power having diminished, cotton yam 
and thread, cotton piece-goods and other imports have decreased. ‘There 
being no enterprise in the country, machinery has decreased in imports, 
while articles of food and drink which are imported by the recipients of 
the Lee Concession have of course increased. Raw materials have decreas- 
ed. Motor cars and cycles have increased. The imports of tyres and tubes 
have also increased, and all these clearly demonstrate what we have been 
contending all these years that the benefit of low prices as a result of the 
higher exchange goes to the richer men and not to the poor. This is my 
observation, Sir, on the so-called prosperity of the country. 

Receipts from export duties also show who gains and who does not. The 
same stagnation and deterioration in the revenue from income-tax will be 
found reflected in the budget figures of the last four or five years, but as 
my friend Mr. Birla has adverted to it, I need not detain the House longer. 

I will only refer to one more item. On page 5 in the Explanatory Memo- 
randum, you will find that the super-tax from Bombay and other places 
has steadily gone down; particularly in Bombay, where from 2 crores and 
8 lakhs in 1923-24 it has dwindled down to 94 lakhs in the budget year. 
That reduction of over one crore of- rupees in the receipts from super- 
tax is a clear indication, in fact the surest indication of what the condition 
of the trade and industry in Bombay must be. 

The receipts from Salt have not increased. The receipts from Salt 
which in the year 1924-25 when the salt tax had been reduced to normal 
were 6 crores 11 lakhs, have gone down to a little beyond 5 crores and 50 
lakhs, and still there is a margin of 51 lakhs to be reached before a return 
to ... . 

The # Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Surely the Honourable Member is 
aware that the duty having been higher before, the receipts were bigger. 

Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta: That is due to the fact that the purchasing 
capacity Of tfie people has decreased ; the higher duty was removed in 1924- 

fiii ' 
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There is one head which shows an increase, and that is Opium. That 
has been increasing. All the illicit sources of revenue are increasing; most 
of the legitimate sources of income are either stagnant or are deteriorating, 
and if that is an indication of the prosperity of the country or of the good 
account which the Honourable the Finance Member has given, I say then 
Heaven help this country. The opium revenue has increased since 1923 - 
24 from I clrore 66 lakhs to 3 crores.. 11 lakhs in the course of four years. 

I think the future historian will condemn the Government of this country, 
and this Assembly also if it at all identifies itself with a policy which 
poisons the life of the Chinese and other people. 

Then, Sir, I must turn to the few crumbs which the Honourable the 
Finance Member has thrown to the House. There is the reduction of im- 
port duty on motor cars, on motor tyres, on rubber seeds and so on. The 
stamp duty on cheques is abolished. The export duty on hides has been 
reduced, the export duty on tea is gone, but the net relief to the tax-payer 
is not over six lakhs. Now, Sir, I am reminded in this connection of the 
X’mas festivities. Overnight the children go to sleep with an assurance 
that at midnight Father Xhnas will come into the house and leave various 
gifts for them. The next morning all the children gather round the X’mas 
tree quite merrily, each one having an assurance of a gift from Father X’maa 
or Santa Claus, whoever it may be, and they fall into the ecstasies of joy 
at the gifts which they find awaiting them. All the time the father and the 
mother are quite clear that it was their own money that was paying for these 
gifts; all the same, the children are delighted that once in a way at least 
things do drop from Heaven and are grateful to Santa Claus for the same. 
Now, the Finance Member is like Santa Claus distributing to the children in 
this House this pittance of 51 lakhs, and, as I will proceed to show, he has 
been realising from them crores upon crores both as a result of the high level 
of taxation and as a result of the manipulation of exchange. Sir, if the House 
turns to page 73 of his budget speech they will find there tabulated the 
figures of expenditure for the last 10 years, Honourable Members will see 
that the expenditure in India has risen from 87 crores in 1916-17 to 13( 
crores in 1925-26, a difference or rather an increase of 43 crores since 1916 
17. That means that in the course of ten years we have been paying ai 
additional taxation of 43 crores a year since 1916-17. Sir, that is not th( 
whole story. As my friend Mr. Birla has pointed out, if you convert these 
130 crores 1 in terms of gold, at 8*47 grains of gold under the higher exchange 
value of the rupee, there is a further increase in one year alone of 17 crores 
of rupees. So that in the course of ten years, this Government has been 
taking from the people of this country in a single year 43 plus 17 crores 
which means 60 crores of rupees extra in the year 1925-26 over 1916-17. Sir, 
this well sums up the stewardship of the Honourable the Finance Member 
of the revenues of this country. He gives 51 lakhs after having taken 60 
crores. If you take away my ten rupees and return only 10 annas or even 
less you are certainlv not entitled to my gratitude. But that is exactly 
the position of the Honourable the Finance Member in this connection. 
Plausibility, Sir, cannot go further. 

I will now turn, Sir, to the question of the possibility of a reduction in 
revenues and an increase in our debt if the House and the country reverted 
to the la. 43. ratio. The fact of the matter is, Sir, as pointed out by 
my Honourable friend, Sir Victor Sassoon, that the burden of the rapes debt- 
will increase under A8d. and not on 163. rupee. He put it at 60 crores and 
I agree. Four crores of pounds would be the increased burden under the 
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18 d. ratio in the rupee debt of this country. The revenue receipts are not 
likely to gudown under 1#. 4 d . ; they will certainly increase by a few crores. 
So far as the revenue expenditure is concerned it will certainly increase but 
hot to the same extent; but arc we not spending much more 
under the 18 d. ratio than Appears on the surface? Sir, since in 1923-24 
the additional expenditure in terms of gold is in the neighbourhood 
of 16 'million pounds which, at 1 6d., Would mean 24 crores and in terms 
of a Is. 6d. rupee, would mean a little less; 24 crores additional expendi- 
ture concealed under this appreciated rupee in the course of four years. 

Now, Sir, I want lastly to draw the attention of this country and of this 
House to the extraordinary position in connection with our provision of 
Bs. *5 crores a year for debt redemption. I always held that the provision 
for debt redemption is out of all proportion to the requirements *of the case. 
T'here was a debate in the >ear 1925 when we complained similarly. But 
Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha was induced to say that our provision for 
debt redemption was 'by no means over-generous but that it was barely equal 
to what was being done in England where they were going to pay the 
entire debt in 20 years’ time. The statement made by Mr. Devaki Prasad 
Sinha will be found on page 1149 of Vol. Y, Part II of the Legislative 
Assembly Debates. Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha said : 

“ Well, Sir, the British scheme of establishing a sinking fund for the payment of 
the unproductive debt of England contemplates its redemption in 20 years.” 

This was the extraordinary statement that was made by Mr. Devaki 
Prasad Sinha. But, what was more extraordinary, that statement was 
endorsed by the Honourable the Finance Member and that is on page 1158 
of the same Volume. The Honourable the Finance Member said : 


“ I said that the size of the unproductive debt of this country at the present time 
was such that it would take a period of something over 30 years — something over 30 
years is the right figure— on an assumed rate of interest to repay the unproductive debt 
so that the amount we have chosen is not a sum which would repay the unproductive 
debt m an unreasonably short time, and my comparison with the United Kingdom was 
as Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha pointed out, to show that the United Kingdom had a 

^thraboutthatTe“ t0 rCPay U,B Wh0, ° ° f it3 d ° bt Whith 18 a11 ""Productive 
that is to say, 30 years. 

Now. Sir, I have in my hand a publication called “ National Debt ” 
issued under the authority of the House of Commons, signed bv Mr Ronald 
McNeill, dated the ]6tii July 1926, and it shows that the statement 
made by Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha, corroborated as it was by the Honour- 
able the Finance Member on the floor of the House just two years ago 
was an entire misstatement, grossly misleading and distorted I do not 
know what office Mr. Ronald McNeill holds (The Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett : Financial Secretary to the Treasury ”)— but at any rate Be 
represents the authority of the Government in England and that is quite 
enough for my purpose. He said that the tolal unproductive debt of 
England m 1926-27 would be 7,600 million pounds and the provision for 
debt redemption against this, if the Honourable Member was correct and 
wanted to repay it between 20 or 60 years time, would mqJhe even 
year settmg aside BOO million pounds by way of debt redemption. What 
is the actual provision in 1926-27? y 
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Mr. President: Order, oi€er. The Honourable Member has exceeded 
his time. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Very well, Sir, I will finish tbit argument 
and then stop. The actual facts are that the provision for debt redemp- 
tion is not BOO millions but only 50 millions. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 60 million pounds. The Honour- 
able Member is a year behind: that’s all. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Even if you are a year in advance, even, 
Sir, if the Honourable Member is a year in advance, he is wrong by 5(X> 
per cent. He has stated that the debt in England would be paid in 
between 20 to 30 years and on the authority of this pamphlet it is clear 
that it cannot be paid earlier than 125 years, and yet owing to the mis- 
leading and I say grossly misleading statement of the Honourable the 
Finance Member, the debate in 1925 was thrown on a wrong track. As 
I have said, Sir, our provision for debt redemption is as a matter of fact 
four times the provision for debt redemption in England. We are paying 
Bs. 4 for debt redemption when England is paying Be. 1, and the whole 
of their debt is unproductive. We are called upon to pay four times for 
debt redemption in the name of our credit; even richer England is satis- 
fied with one rupee. Sir, what would we think of a father who will 
starve his children, leave them unclad, illiterate, but pay back to the usurer 
his capital so quickly. The Honourable the Finance Member talked of 
the 300 schools and the romance behind the relief of 5*45 crores of 
provincial contribution. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must now close. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Sir, all that 1 say is that behind this so- 
called romance lies concealed the tragedy of an overtaxed, illiterate and 
starving India. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdulla Ha}i Kasim (West Coast and Nilgiris: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to congratulate the Honourable the Finance 
Member on the lucid speech he made in presenting this year’s Budget 
which is shown as a clean surplus Budget of three and odd crores. We 
were all delighted with such a favourable account of our national finances 
and we are doubly so, when we learn that with this year the provincial 
contributions are to be abolished once and for ever. 

Now, Sir, I wish to make a few observations on the changes in taxa- 
tion brought forward for the coming year. While we do appreciate. Sir, 
the abolition of some of the duties, we still, however, feel that the 
Government should have reduced the duty on salt, which taxes the poor 
man indeed. Sir, we wish to take this opportunity of expressing the 
strong feeling of the country in this matter. And I hope, Sir, that the 
Government, at a very early date, will see its way to abolish this duty 
altogether. 

Now, Sir, I wish to touch upon a few topics that are of very near 
interest to me and, to my constituency. I am happy to learn that the 
Honourable the Finance Member has generously provided for the spread 
of education on the Frontier and for the introduction of compulsory 
education in the Imperial Capital of Delhi. While I do not grudge ’this 
amount o£ beneficence on behalf of the Frontier and the Imperial Capital, 
I wish to say, Sir, that the Government ought to show a similar solicitude 
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towards the educational progress of the Moplah children in Malabar. It 
is indeed A sad commentary, Sir, on the policy of the Government that 
no special i attention is devoted to the cause of the Moplahs. Their edu- 
cation deserves careful handling and also sympathetic fostering. I trust, 
Sir, that the Government will soon do the needful in the matter. 

This topic of the education of the Moplah children brings to my mind 
the sad fact of the Moplah prisoners in the Andamans. Sir, there is a 
very popular feeling that the Moplah prisoners in the Andamans should 
be brought back to India which is their home. Of course, Sir, I do not 
urge that they should be set free. I only want that instead of rotting in 
the unhealthy Andamans they should serve their remaining term of im- 
prisonment in Indian jails. This will remove the unnecessary hardship 
of a forced exile to which the Moplah women are now subjected. Sir, on 
my way to Delhi I visited Malabar. There is a strong feeling in Malabar 
that the agents who were sent to Malabar from the Andamans to take the 
families of the convicts to the Andamans are doing a lot of havoc in Mala- 
bar. They are forcing the women to accompany them against their wish. 
I therefore appeal to the Government not to allow such things to be done 
in Malabar. 

Sir, I will now touch on two more important matters. We have heard, 
Sir, that the Government would go in for a new loan of about ten crores 
for capital expenditure. If this is done, we request the Government not 
to forget the construction of a harbour at Malpe. This is not a chimerical 
scheme and to show that it is quite sound and a subject c;f practical 
politics I can quote the opinion of expert engineers like Sir John Wolfe 
Barry Lyster and Partners. 

Sir, the other point I wish to touch upon refers to the appointment of 
a Muslim on the Madras High Court Bench. Just now, Sir, owing to the 
lamented death of Justice Sir Krishnan there is a vacancy on the High 
Court Bench. The whole of my community is not represented on the 
High Court Bench, and I. have to urge, Sir, that the Government should 
take notice of this fact and do the needful. When the number was ten. 
there was one Mjuslim Judge; and even during his absence a Muslim was 
appointed as a temporary measure. Sir, when there are 14 Judges now, 
there is not even one. This has been so, for the last six years. This 
aspiration of my community the Government should respect. 

Sir, I have no more to say except that I along with my Honourable 
friends feel grateful to the Honourable the Finance Member for the 
surplus Budget he has presented us. We do appreciate Sir Basil’s great 
services on our behalf. And, Sir, I may say that Sir Basil rightly deserves 
the “ breath taking tribute ” offered last year by the Honourable Sir D. 
Wacha. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Ip. pnar Nath Dott; Sir, with your permission, I beg to make a state- 
ment. I understand that some words which fell from me in the course 
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of my speech this morning have been taken in a sense in which I never 
intended them, I could not have intended them. I meant no reflection 
on the Chair, would not have meant any reflection on the Chair, because 
I have the highest regard for the Chair, and I am sorry that I u^sd words 
in answer to an interruption which are capable of implying any disrespect 
to the Chair. I express my sincere regret to the Chair and the House 
for having used those words which I never meant. 

Mr. President: I accept the expression of regret from the Honourable 
Member, but not without a word of warning. I have been always very 
jealous, as Honourable Members are aware, of the privileges of this House 
such as they are under the present constitution, and more so, of the 
dignity, the authority and the honour of this Chair, and any Honourable 
Member who uses any expression calculated in the slightest degree to cast 
any reflection or insinuation against the Chair directly or indirectly will 
incur the gravest displeasure of the Chair and will be severely dealt with, 
and I am sure I will have the support and co-operation of the whole 
House in this. 

Rai Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : Sir, with 
your permission, I will say a few words as regards the. administration of 
Ajmer-Merwara and one 0 £ two of our chief grievances, as this is the only 

opport unity afforded to us of bringing this matter before the House, for, 

long before the Budget for Ajmer-Merwara comes up for consideration, all 
discussion and debate will have been guillotined. 

Sir, Ajmer-Merwara came into the possession of the British in 1818 A. D. 
and from that year up to 1871 it formed a part of a major province; in 
other words, it enjoyed all the rights and privileges of a Regulation pro- 
vince. But in 1871 it was separated and placed under the Foreign and 

Political Department of the Government of India. In other words, it was 
made a scheduled district and was subjected to the disabilities, the dis- 
qualifications ’ and disadvantages imposed by the Scheduled Districts Act. 
Sir, the Scheduled Districts Act was framed to apply to backward tracts 
of India. Nothing was further from the intention or object of the framers 
of that enactment than that its provisions should ever be applied to places 
like Poona, Ahmedabad, Agra or Ajmer. As a result we have to stand 
out in the sun as far as local legislation is concerned, while the other pro- 
vinces are forging ahead. We have been told and we have no reason to 
doubt the correctness of it, that Ajmer-Merwara was made a scheduled 
district not because Government thought that it was a backward tract, 
not because Government considered that its people were behind any other 
province in education, in intelligence, in culture, in the peaceful arts of 
life, in the amenities of civilisation or high historical tradition, but because 
it was found convenient, owing to its geographical situation to place it 
under the Foreign and Political Department of the Government of India. 
A great injustice was done to my province, Sir, when its political status 
was thus lowered. And do Government expect us now to continue to 
remain under these disabilities and look happy that we are governed as 
a backward tract? We hope, Sir, that Government would take this matter 
into consideration. I raised this question on the floor of this House two 
years ago and I considered that Government would do something for our 
province and devise some means whereby we may have some voice in the 
making of local laws and regulations. 


o 2 
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Coming to one or two particular subjects, I wish to invite the attention 
of Government to the agricultural needs of my province. Sir, Ajmer- 
Merwara is geographically so situated that both the Arabian Sea current and 
the Bay monsoon look askance at us. One exhausts itself before it reaches 
the eastern borders of my province and the other dries up in passing over 
the parched plains of Western India. Famine or scarcity is, therefore, 
a normal feature of the economic existence of my province. It is all the 
more necessary, therefore, Sir, that the agricultural resources of Ajmer- 
Merwara should be utilised to their utmost extent and all possible measures 
should be taken to develop and augment them. There is at present not 
one agricultural expert in the whole of Rajputana. The political officers 
who rule my province do their best to promote agriculture, but as they are 
not agricultural experts they can do little to help it. We therefore hope 
that Government will take into early consideration the question of the 
establishment of an Institute of Agriculture at Ajmer. The Indian States 
of Rajputana would welcome the project, and, T am sure, w^ould co-operate 
fully with Government in making it a success, to the advantage of both. 
The toiling millions of Rajputana who depend chiefly on agriculture would 
welcome and bless nothing so much as an Institute of Agriculture at Ajmer, 
with an agricultural expert at its head. 

Sir, last year I invited the attention Of Government to the heavy court- 
fees and process fees levied in my province. Considering that famine is 
a frequent though an unwelcome guest in Rajputana and that the agricul- 
turists who are principally affected by these fees, have to bear this burden, 
I request that Government would take an early opportunity of reducing 
these duties to the scale levied 4 or 5 years ago. 

Sir, the educational and the medical needs of the province should also 
be considered by Government. Not only have we to run the new General 
Hospital established in Ajmer but the medical needs of the small towns 
and villages in the province have also to be considered. Sir, I do not 
wish to go into the details of the administration or to recite all the re- 
quirements of my province during this general discussion on the Budget, 
but I wish to bring to the notice of Government that the people of Ajmer- 
Merwara are waiting, hoping and trusting that as the province is under 
the direct administration of the Government of India, the Government of 
India would consider the peculiar position and situation of the province and 
in justice to its people, supply their needs. Sir, when I find that the 
Budget makes provision this year for the establishment of 300 new schools 
in another scheduled district, namely, the North West Frontier Province, 
I cannot but exclaim with the Persian poet: 

“Auron hi taraf gul phenhe hoi balhc sawar bhi ; 

Ai abr-isakha babe Ktiuda kuchh to idhar bhi.*’ 

“Thou djroppeth flowers in, the lap of others and fruit too 

Oh generous cloud, for God’s sake (drop) some at least this side too.” 

Khan Bahadur Nawabzada Sayid Ashrafuddin Ahmad (Bihar and 
Orissa : Nominated Non-Official) : It was not my intention to make anv 
speech as I wanted to hear the speeches of the distinguished Members of 
this House and to take information from them. But considering the 
importance of the Budget and the way in which it is criticised by my 
Honourable friends on the opposite side, I may be allowed to make a 
speech and 1 will not take much time in doing it. 
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Speaking on the last Budget the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha said 
in another place that it was the third epoch-making Budget in the annals 
of Indian finance. This year, Sir, the Finance Member has introduced 
a Budget which even beats its -predecessor and I do not think it has fallen 
to the lot of any previous Finance Member to present two epoch-making 
Budgets in succession. 

In January 1923, when my friend the Honourable the Finance Member 
landed in India, he was face to face with a succession of deficits. It was 
23$ crores in 1919-20, 26 crores in 1920-21, 27$ crores in 1921-22 and he 
estimated the deficit in 1922-23 at 17* crores. He began his first Budget 
by incurring, as one of the Honourable Members of this House then said, 
the odium of taxing sodium chloride. Events, Sir, have** proved how. 
necessary it was to prevent at any cost the recurrence of a deficit for a 
s»xth year in succession. It was the first great step in restoring solvency 
to India’s bankrupt finance and the first surplus Budget was realised in 
1923-24. We have had since then four more continuous surplus Budgets 
including the Budget of the coming year. This, Sir, is a signal achieve- 
ment of which any Finance Member may be proud. It is of course im- 
possible to satisfy people who are determined always to complain. This 
class may naturally see in these recurring surpluses so much additional 
taxation taken from the people for which the Finance Member should 
be blamed. I for one, Sir, do not think that is a fair view to take. The 
Finance Member has not deliberately budgeted for a large surplus every 
year, but if the actuals have in the -esult turned out better than anticipat- 
ed, I think, Sir, such a position is certainly better than a less cautious 
system of estimating which finally ends in deficits. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, this is probably the fourth “ Prosperity Budget, ” if I may 
say so, w r hich my Honourable friend the Finance Member has been able 
to produce in succession. It is not pleasant for me to strike a jarring note 
on an occasion like this, when the Honourable the Finance Member must 
be looking out for a chorus of congratulations from Honourable Members 
of the House. But I may be pardoned for asking as to how the general 
tax- payer of the country comes within any scheme of relief, w r hich has 
been outlined for the distribution of the surplus. The man behind the 
plough finds no place in the picture presented by the Budget. The expen- 
diture of the Government of India has not been substantially curtailed in 
any direction, the burden on the tax-payer has also not been reduced. Sir, 
it is customary on an occasion like this to make a general survey of the 
situation from China to Peru. But I shall not attempt the task. I shall 
confine myself only to a few, out of many, points that call for remark. 

Sir, I regret to say that the Honourable the Finance Member has not 
seen his way to announce any reduction in postal rates. I will not 
attempt to vie with the Honourable Member in the jugglery of figures, for 
I admit, like a quick change artist, he can manipulate figures in any way 
he likes, to support a desired conclusion. But from the point of view of 
the man in the street, I will only say that the Telegraph Department is a 
heavy drag on the Postal Department. The former eats all the surplus 
of the latter’s earnings. The postal men are paid less and have more 
arduous work than those of the Telegraph Department; and this unjust 
^combination deprives the masses of the people who avail themselves oi 
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the Postal Service in a much larger measure than Telegraphs, of the 
benefits of cheap postage. 

Sir, I am sorry that it has also not been possible for the Finance 
Member to announce any further reduction in the salt-tax. The salt- 
tax, I need hardly say, is the one tax that affects the poor more than any 
other class of the people. I should have been glad to see a further re- 
duction in this duty, if not its total extinction. Professor Fawcett said 
that “salt should be as free as the air we breathe, and the water we 
drink.” 

So far back as 188S, this is what Lord Cross, as Secretary of State 

for India, said : 

I 

“ The policy enunciated by the Government of India in 1877 was to give to the 
people throughout India, the means of obtaining an unlimited supply of salt at a very 
cheap rate, it being held that the interests of the people and of the public revenue 
were identical, and that the proper system was to levy a low duty on an unrestricted 
consumption. ” 

The manufacture of salt as a state monopoly is, if I may venture to 
say so, a wrong done to the poor people of this country ; and in the words 
of Sir Thomas Holland, who was formerly a Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, “the rigid restrictions on the local manufacture of 
earth-salt which pressed very hard on the poor, cost more than its worth 
in revenue, and caused risks of agricultural deterioration.” 

Sir, in Orissa, hundreds of thousands of poor people, living on the sea- 
coast, have been deprived of their source of livelihood, by this ban on the 
private manufacture of earth salt, and ar§ living in a state of chronic desti- 
tution. 

Sir, the abolition of the salt-tax was an article of political faith with 
the Indian National Congress. Political and economic issues are inter- 
woven with this question. 

The late Mr. Gokhale, in his Budget speech of 1901, in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, said: “The salt duty question in India is essentially 
a poor man’s question”; and he laid down that the soundest and best 
pdicy would be “to raise an expanding revenue on an expanding con- 
sumption under a diminishing scale of duties.” 

Sir, I shall now make a passing reference to the building of what is 
called Imperial Delhi. The gigantic scale, on which the new capital is 
planned and developed, is parallelled only by the wasteful expenditure 
involved in the project. Crores and crores of money have been sunk 
amidst tumbling grave yards, in bringing into life a city whose historic 
soil has seen numerous dynasties rise and fall. Famine, Plague, Pesti- 
lence, Flood, etc., — these have become some of the normal features of the 
country for many years past; and to squander such a huge- sum of monev 
cn a capital, in which the Government of India live only for about five 
months in the year, is a criminal waste of public money. It is a pompous 
pageant to a perishing population. Sir, I will not speak orfb word with 
regard to the monstrous design of the Council Building, which, I am 
afraid, cannot have many admirers, at least on this side of the House. 
When my Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra was lavishing so 
much admiration on the author of the design and the architect, on the 
ttcofesion of the opening ceremony by H!is Excellency the Viceroy on the 
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18th January last, I felt something must have been wrong with the build- 
ing, which required to be covered up by so much praise. I now find that 
my Honourable friend, shrewd as he is, was probably indulging in a 
joke at the expense of the architect, for we all know the proverb, “Praise 
undeserved is satire in disguise/' The whole building, besides being 
built on a lower level than the Secretariat, is in the form of a big circle, 
a zero, or a cypher; and this indicates its political significance. 

Sir, I now pass on to make a few remarks on our military expenditure, 
which casts its sinister shadow across the whole field of Indian finance. 
This huge Octopus sits like a nightmare upon the finances of the country, and 
sucks the life-blood of the people. I will at once note with gratitude that 
some attempt has been made to reduce our military burdens; but I will 
not disguise the fact that the result so far achieved is still far from satis- 
factory. The Retrenchrr ?nt Committee said that “it might be possible 
after a few years to reduce the military expenditure to a sum not exceeding 
50 crores. ” Even this limit is not yet reached; and I regret to note that 
the Honourable the Finance Member in the course of his budget speech 
says that “the present level of expenditure seems to be very nearly the 
minimum absolutely essential to maintain in a state of full efficiency an 
army of the strength at present authorized/' 

Sir, it is a truism that the possession of unrestricted resources tends to> 
extravagance in expenditure. Gladstone said many years ago in the House 
of Commons that “economy is itself a great source of revenue”; and if I 
were asked to give at random an instance of reckless military expenditure, 
I would point to the criminal waste of money involved in the building of 
barracks, and the location of a military force in the honest little town of 
Muzaffarpur. Sir, the frontier of India is calm and tranquil, and there does 
not seem to be a speck of war cloud on the horizon. Ceaseless vigilance is 
no doubt essential, a sense of false security is undoubtedly undesirable; 
but the claim of the taxpayer to be relieved of a substantial portion of his 
military burden cannot be altogether brushed aside even in these 
piping times of peace. Sir, I feel a natural reluctance in 

speaking about matters military in the presence of His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief who I am glad to see is present in 
the House just now. The Report of the Auxiliary and Territorial 

Force Committee is still under the consideration of the Government, and 
no practical proposals have been placed before us. The report of thffc Sand- 
hurst Committee is also kept in secrecy, and we are not permitted to know 
what its recommendations are. Sir, it is well known that a British soldier 
costs much more than an Indian sepoy; and if economy in our military 
expenditure is to be honestly pursued, the former should, as far as practi- 
cable, be replaced by the latter. Money instead of being poured like 
water on standing battalions should be saved by the formation of what I 
may call the citizen army. But distrust of the Indians is, I am afraid, 
writ large over the military policy of Government. I feel that the Army 
in India is more than is necessary for her internal purposes, , or external 
defences ; and with the establishment of the Royal Air Force, it is a ques- 
tion whether it is not possible to reduce our land forces accordingly.. S|r, 
I must here express my gratitude to the military authorities and the Royal 
Air Force for having given many of us an opportunity of having joy rifles in 
the Vickers Victoria aeroplane on the morning of the 22nd February; but ,1 
am constrained to add that it is humiliating for us to remember that 
although the Royal Air Force is maintained 'at the cost of India, no Indian 
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is eligible for employment in that branch of the Army. We are also exclud- 
ed from certain other important classes of military service, such as the 
gun section, the Artillery, and so forth. \ 

Sir, if we had our own national Government, things would have been 
^quite different from what they are to-day. Look at Japan, what that little 
island has been able to achieve in about 40 years under her own national 
Government, we have not been able to achieve even a fraction within a 
century and half of foreign rule. 

Sir, this brings me by a process of natural sequence to a consideration 
of our political position, in what is known as the British Empire. We do 
not seem to have made much headway in that direction. We are still 
ploughing the sands of the sea-shore. But I venture to feel that the time- 
forces are with us. The writing on the wall cannot be mistaken ; and even 
he who runs may read. The dead bones in the valley are instinct with 
life. It is no longer a true picture, which is portrayed in the lines : 

“ The East bowed low before the West, 

In silent deep disdain; 

She heard the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again/* 

In spite of the fissiparous tendency that may be discernible on the surface, 
in spite of the attempts made in interested quarters to sow the seeds of 
dissention and distrust among us, I believe there is a divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough hew them how we will. 

Sir, the history of British rule in India is strewn broadcast with 
fragments of broken pledges, and unredeemed promises — promises that 
were made to the ear, have been broken to the heart. But now the 
policy of “ divide et impera” will, I hope, no longer deceive the people. In 
the words of a well-known American statesman: “You can fool some of 
the people all the time, and all the people some of the time, but you can- 
not fool all the people all the time”. 

The new generation of Indians that are coming up are imbued with 
a deep distrust of the intentions of the bureaucracy, in spite of the arti- 
ficial ways in which loyalty is sought to be fostered in our schools and 
colleges. Sir, I would be wrong if I did not raise my voice of warning. 
But I am afraid the average official in India does not, cannot see much 
ahead of him; he is constitutionally incapable of taking a long view of 
things. He is content with saying to himself “This will last my time.” 
Lord Curzon evidently thought in that strain when he partitioned Bengal, 
against the will of her people. The partition of Bengal is undone, Lord 
Morley's “settled fact” is unsettled; but the assassin's bomb and the 
pistol remained as a legacy of Lord Curzon ’s ill-starred policy. Such a 
crime is an exotic growth in this land. But it is being kept up by the 
repression-cum-reform policy of the Government. It goes against the 
grain of our instinct. The precious heritage of the East is its spirituality 
rather than its brutality. The West, if I may say so without offence, is 
the home of political murder. It is the cradle of anarchical crime. Sir, 
this is what the late Mr. Montagu said, after the throwing of the bomb 
on Lord Hardinge in Delhi in 1912 : 

/ 11 'the fact that a lot of firecbncflables, entries 6f authority, can effect political 
ftttfrder ia not confined to India. There have been tixdee and countries in Which the 
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•deliberate opinion of the people was opposed to the Government, and in which political 
murder is the extreme manifestation of a sentiment which, in its milder form, the 
mass of the people shares." 

Sir, under the cloak of archaic laws, the Government have been keep- 
ing in durance vile some of the best men in Bengal, and elsewhere. 
They have not the courage either to bring, them to trial in an open court 
of law, or to release them; and this House, the Parliament of India^ is 
powerless to help them. This is the inwardness of the much vaunted 
Reforms. Is it any wonder that even some of those who stood by the 
Reforms and offered their willing co-operation, are beginning to lose 
faith in the professions of Government, and find that they are being 
treated like a squeezed lemon. (Laughter.) '‘Heads I win, tails you 
lose ”, that seems to be their motto. Sir, the present state 
oi things cannot continue long. India refuses to be spoon- 
fed any longer. She must be given her rightful place in the comity of 
nations. Her present position in domestic and foreign politics is hurtful 
to her self-respect, and injurious to her interests. Let not the old cry 
of “Law and Order in danger ’ be always raised; for as Burke says 
“opinion is of greater importance than laws or executive power in main- 
taining order.” The virtues of patience and sweet reasonableness have 
long been preached to us. But we can no longer be fed on empty plati- 
tudes. 


“ The toad beneath the harrow knows, 
Exactly where each tooth point goes ; 
The butterfly besides the road, 
Preaches contentment to that toad.” 


Kao Bahadur Narasimha Gopalaswami Ayyangar (Madras : Nominated 
Official) : Sir, I originally felt some hesitation in deciding to make a speech 
on this occasion. I was rather perturbed by the doubt whether manuscript 
eloquence was permitted in this House, even in connection with a maiden 
speech. I have, however, been reassured bv the fact that the Budget 
itself was introduced with a printed speech while, during the debate that 
has proceeded since this morning, I have found various Members of this 
House, who have been in this House for a long time, referring pretty 
frequently to manuscript or typed speeches, some of them even reading 
them in extenso. I hope, Sir, that I shall be excused if I follow the 
example of some of those who have been much longer in the House than 
I have been. I have risen for the first time to-day to break the silence 
which I have maintained ever since I entered this House almost exactly 
a month ago. I do so, Sir, in the first instance, in discharge of a duty on 
behalf of the interest which I happen for the time being to represent in 
this House, an interest which I fully acknowledge has been handsomely 
treated in the Budget we are discussing to-day. I should be failing in 
that duty, Sir, if I did not convey to the Honourable the Finance Member 
the appreciative gratitude of Provincial Governments in general and of 
the Government of Madras in particular for his all but completing the act 
of Justice which, as a result of rare financial intrepidity, he placed himself 
in a position to commence in 1925-26. In the second place, during the 
last few years, I have in my present official capacity been rather intimately 
connected with the humdrum realities and smallnesses of local and muni- 
cipal finance, and less closely with the somewhat prosaic limitations and 
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the benumbing inelasticity of provincial finance. But, these have failed to 
o wean me completely away from the study, though from a dis- 

tance and in however superficial a manner, from the distinctly 
more fascinating sphere of the finances of the Government of India. If 
a newly arrived, nominated, official backbencher may say so, there is, to 
thfc mere student of public finance, no period in the recent history of 
Indian finance which has been so full of interest, so crammed with 
attempts consciously made, deliberately planned and firmly carried to 
success, as the period during which Sir Basil Blackett has held the office 
of Finance Member of the Government of India. I consider it therefore 
also my duty in the role of such a student to tender to Sir Basil Blackett 
my warm appreciation for the fifth of a series of Budgets, all arresting our 
attention wjth the unmistakable indications of a skilful handling of our 
finances and of a dexterous presentment of the facts relating thereto, and 
each bearing on its face evidence of a further advance over its predecessor 
towards a closer approximation to fundamental principles, towards bringing 
India into line with countries possessing an up-to-date financial and budget- 
ary system. I do not propose, Sir, to go into details over what I 
have said just now, nor would this be an appropriate occasion to do so. 
I propose to confine the few observations which I shall permit myself to 
make on this occasion to what is relevant to one or two aspects’ of the 
relations between provincial and central finance. 

The provinces are, as I have said, grateful for the remission of the 
entire amoimt of their contributions during 1927-28, but the gratitude is, 
I must confess, tinged with a small modicum of disappointment. The 
reason for this disappointment, Sir, is obvious. A portion, the last por- 
tion, of the remission has been declared to be definitely temporary, and 
the rider has been added that, if a recurring surplus cannot be secured in 
the Budget for 1928-29, it is possible that the remission of this last por- 
tion may have to be withdrawn. I submit, Sir, there was no need for this 

reservation, this excessive caution. The total amoimt of the non-recurring 
remission is only 2’58 crores which I believe is not very much above the 
annual increase due to the normal growth of the items of central revenue. 
The present Finance Member has had a realised surplus in every one of 

the years for which he has been responsible. During each of the three 

years ending 1927-28 he has budgeted for a recurring surplus, and during 
two of these he has come into possession of a handsome realised surplus 
over and above the remission of contributions which the recurring surplus 
estimated in* the budget of three years enabled him to give. There is no 
reason to think that this skill — I will not call it mere luck — will desert 
him when he comes to prepare the Budget for 1928-29. Our past expe- 
rience of him is sufficient to banish any such apprehensions altogether 
from our minds. I base however my claim for a permanent remission of 
the entire contribution on a higher ground, Sir. It had been expected 
from the beginning that the contributions would get wiped out in about 
seven years. 1927-28 is the seventh year. The principle underlving 
these matrikular contributions from the provinces to the Central Gov- 
ernment is well known. The unsettling nature of these contributions in the 
ordering of provincial finance was conceded bv the Meston Committee 
And has been recognised by the Government of India. The policy declared 
&ae been that of so directing the financial administration of the Govern- 
ment of India as to permit with reasonable rapidity of the reduction and 
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final abolition of these contributions. The provinces which have been 
hungering for more money for developmental services • have repeatedly 
urged the need for the early abolition of these contributions. I desire, 
Sir, to lay special stress on one circumstance which has tended to get 
obscured in the controversies on this subject. The raison d*etre of these 
contributions is the existence of a deficit in the accounts of the Central 
Government, the inability of the Government of Infiia to make both Jfnda 
meet. The Beport of the Financial Belations Committee makes this £er- 
fectly clear. When the Government of India are able to balance their 
Budget without the help of these contributions or any portion thereof, there 
is, I submit, no case for continuing them. Subject to correction I claim, 
Sir, that the Government of India have reached this stage. The surpluses 
since 1924-25 have been realised in spite of the creation of a number of 
ear-marked funds financed by appropriations, tfrom revenue averaging, 
during the four years ending 1927-28, about 10 crores per annum. None 
of these items presumably entered into the calculations of the Meston 
Committee when they arrived at the all-India deficit. I would therefore 
submit for the consideration of the Finance Member the question whether 
it is just to the provinces, or in furtherance either of the principle of a 
complete separation of provincial from central resources or of the financial 
policy of reducing contributions with reasonable rapidity and ultimate 
cessation, that any portion of these contributions should be perpetuated 
for the purpose not of meeting expenditure that cannot be avoided but of 
creating new financial reserves for, or of extinguishing the debt of, the 
Government of India to a larger extent annually than was contemplated 
at the time of the Meston Award. These reserves are, I recognise, very 
necessary from the standpoint of the Government of India and are among 
the great reforms initiated by the Finance Member; but they ought to be 
provided out of the resources of the Government of India, not out of the 
resources of the Provincial Governments. In paragraph 58 of his speech 
the Finance Member has said : 

“ I desire to emphasise clearly the fact that the non-recurrent remission of the 
provincial contributions must he regarded as definitely temporary so that if a recurring 
surplus is not available a year hence sufficient to enable us to make this remission 
permanent it will be necessary either to restore the temporarily remitted contribution 
wholly or in part or else propose fresh taxation.” 

Mv submission, Sir, is that in the very unlikely contingency of a recurring 
surplus not being available in 1928-29 to the extent of 2*58 crores, it will 
be necessary neither to restore the remitted contribution in whole or in 
part nor to propose fresh taxation. May I urge, Sir, that the partial re- 
duction, if necessary, of one of the annual appropriations I have already 
referred to — it may be for a year or two until a recurring surplus is 
secured — will stand less in need of justification than a new levy on the 
tax-payer or a continuation of the draft on provincial resources? The fear 
of a possible revocation of the temporarily remitted portion of the contri- 
bution will necessarily delay the working out of plans and programmes in 
the provinces. It will postpone the translation into actual fact of the ■ 
romance to which the Honourable the Finance Member has so pictures- 
quely alluded, — the promotion of human happiness, the prevention of 
preventible disease, the widening of the opportunities for a good life — a 
romance for whose translation into real life the assurance of an ihcrease 
of permanent spending capacity is so essential a pre-requisite. If, Sir, I 
have made out a case ^gainst the excessive caution whioh characterises 
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. the proposed non-recurrent remission of 258 lakhs, I appeal to the Honour- 
able the Finance Member to remove once and for all this millstone round 
the neck of the Provincial Governments with no prospect of any portion 
- of it claiming to resume its place on that neck. These contributions are 
admittedly an incubus. The Government of India are now in a position to 
fr ^0 themselves and ftie Provincial Governments finally from this incubui. 
I sincerely hope they will do so. It means for example a permanent in- 
* crease in the spending power of Madras to the tune of half a crore — Madras 
which is now brimming over with a forward programme of developmental 
activity in every direction — irrigation, hydro-electric power, education, 
communications and water-supply, medical relief, cottage industries, and, 
above i all, a comprehensive programme of rural reconstruction. 

There is one other matter, Sir, to which I desire to draw attention in 
connection with the existing relations between provincial and central 
finance. In paragraph 55 of his speech the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber has considered it necessary to express an apology, or what looks like 
one, and to find justification for what he has conceded to be a departure 
from strictness and purism in the matter of debt redemption. On the 
contrary, Sir, the policy that he has adopted in the Budget he has now 
presented in applying a portion of the realised surplus of 1926-27 to the 
relief of provincial contributions in 1927-28 is, far from being a lapse from 
financial virtue, a deviation — if I may permit myself to word it so — into 
financial justice. As I have said already, a realised surplus has come 
into the Honourable the Finance Member’s han<^ in every one of the 
four years ending the 31st March next. It was Rs. 2*39 crores in 1923-24, 
Rs. 5*68 crores in 1924-25, Rs. 3*31 crores in 1925-26 and Rs. 3*10 crores 
in 1926-27 (revised estimate figure). The contributions from the provinces 
amounted in the year 1923-24 to 9*22 crores, in 1924-25 to 9*25 crores 
in 1925-26 to 6*24 crores and in 1926-27 to 5*18 crores. But for these 
contributions from the provinces none of the surpluses could have been 
actually realised. If I am correct in the contention that the matrikular 
contributions from the provinces are in principle, and avowedly, different 
in their nature, for instance, from the tributes levied from the Indian 
States and that their real purpose is only to enable the Government of 
India to square its accounts, the amount taken from the provinces in any 
year in excess of this need should in justice be adjusted to their credit 
in the succeeding years. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Why is your brother on the other side? 

Rao Bahadur Narasimha Gopalaswami Ayyangar: The Honourable 
Member who has just interrupted me has probably known my brother as 
a Member of this House for a much longer time than I have. No one 
can question the soundness, Sir, of the principle that realised surpluses 
should be applied to the reduction or avoidance of debt. But the surpluses 
should be surpluses realised on the resources of the Government of India 
and not surpluses which would not have been there but for an excessive 
levy on the provinces. If the provinces had been made to contribute 
in every year, according to the proportions fixed, only for wiping out the 
deficit of the Government of India, these excess amounts would have 
remained with, the Provincial Governments and have produced surpluses 
in their accounts or wiped out wholly or partially the deficits in sucK 
accounts. The letter of the Devolution Rules should not, I submit, stand 
%i the way 6i doing justice to the provinces in this matter. It has not 
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stood in the way so far as the disposal in 1927-28 of the realised surplus 
of. 1926-27 is concerned. The surpluses realised from 1923-24 to 1925- 
26 should, I submit, have been treated as provincial money and, if they 
were to be applied, as they ought to be, to the reduction or avoidance 
of debt, that debt should have been provincial debt rather than central 
debt. The surpluses should have been distributed to the provinces in the 
proportions in which remissions of contributions are distributed, and 
applied to the reduction, for instance, of the outstanding amount in the 
provincial loan account. This process is too late 1 know for dealing with 
the realised surpluses of the years 1923-24 and 1924-25. It is perhaps 
not too late yet in the case of 1925-26. The realised surplus of lis. 3'3'i 
crores pertaining to this year has only been merged in the cash balances 
of the Government of India ; and as the closing balance in India for 1926-27 
is expected to rise from Its. 15*62 crores in the Budget to 11s. 24*73 crores 
in the revised estimates and as the application of the surplus to the 
reduction of the debt owing to the Government of India by the provinces 
wid not have the effect of reducing by a single rupee the wa\s and means 
resources of the Government of India, I submit, Sir, that it is not yet 
too late for the Honourable the Finance Member to deviate into financial 
justice in respect of the realised surplus of 1925-26 also. The share of 
Madras in the 11s. 3*31 crores would be roughly about 11s. 109 lakhs and 
an adjustment of this amount in her favour will enable her to wipe out 
during the current year not only the whole of her outstanding balance in 
the provincial loan account but the bulk, if not the whole, of the advance 
she has taken from the Government of India for covering her deficits in 
past years. This would mean a substantial increase in hei spending 

capacity. It would mean a saving in her interest charges of about 

Its. 3 lakhs and in the appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt of 
about Its. 30 lakhs during 1927-28 and about Its. 9£ lakhs for another 
four years. I do not propose, Sir, to yield to the temptation of parti- 
cipating to-day in the controversy over the ratio. The Government of 
Madras have, as Honourable Members will see from papers in connection 
with the Currency Bill placed in their hands, expressed themselves in 
favour of the proposals contained in the Hill which will come up for dis- 
cussion on Monday nexf. Their views are stated in greater detail in 

paragraph 210 of the lleport of the lioyal Commission on Indian Currency 
from which I would quote the following passage for the information of 
the House : 

“If as a result of changes in currency policy a further rise in prices were to 
render revision of salaries again necessary, the revenues of the Local Government would 
become inadequate to the strain and the levying of additional taxation for improving 
the salaries of Government servants at the cost of the tax-payer who would himself 
be affected by the rise in prices would cause wide-spread discontent. This would be 
accompanied by a new period of readjustment of agricultural and industrial wages with 
all the dangers of unsettlement which it involves. The Madras Government trust that 
theoretical arguments will not be allowed to obscure the practical issue to which they 
attach great importance. ** 

Tlii? entire remission permanently of provincial contributions, which has 
been all but completed, has been realised by a painful process which has 
affected the finances of both the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments. If, as a result of the alteration of the present ruling ratio, 
the adjustment in the finances of both the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments which has followed as a result of the remission of the provincial 
contributions is likely to be disturbed, in any substantial degree, I sub- 
mit, Sir, that it is the duty of Honourable Members in this House to 
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give this fact the place it undoubtedly deserves in the consideration of 
the ratio at which the rupee should be stabilised. 

Colonel J. if. Crawford (Bengal : European) : Sir, in the short time at 
my disposal, I propose to confine myself mainly to certain features of 
military policy. But before I pass on to that, I would offer my congra- 
tulations to the Honourable the Finance Member for yet another surplus 
budget. It is true that the surplus is dependant on the decision of this 
House on the ratio question which, if adverse to Government proposals, 
will, in my opinion, be very definitely to the detriment of the masses. 1 
also regret the fact that the heat engendered by this ratio controversy 
is likely to obscure the very magnificent work of the Honourable the 
Finance Member and those who are associated with him, who, throughout 
his service in India, has brought the finances of the Central Government 
to a very stable position and who has enabled us at last to remit the whole 
of the provincial contributions. I know that it is only for this year, but 
I hope it will be for all time, as I believe that the remission of provincial 
contributions will mean far more to the happiness of the masses than any 
other measure which this House can adopt. 

Sir, I wish to refer to one point, — one of the proposals for reduction 
of taxation which I myself welcome, — and that is the preliminary steps 
which have been taken to reduce the exceedingly heavy duties on motor 
transportation. I have heard Members in this House say, quite rightly, 

' that the masses are confined at present to movement by bullock cart, 
surely it is not the intention of the HouSe that the masses should be con- 
fined for many many a day yet to movement by bullock cart in a country 
where distances are so great. I take it, and what I am asking for is that, 
whilst we may not expect private ownership of motor cars to expand to the 
extent which it has done in western countries, we shall at least see that 
a seat in a car is available and at a price which the ordinary man can 
pay, and which will enable the masses to go by car or bus from their 
villages to the nearest market town or even to the railway station, and 
that is the effort which I am myself trying to bring about. If I can only 
get t tie Railway Board to do their bit as they promised the other day in 
considering the question of freight on petrol, to give us some reduction 
there, I believe we would have made a very real advance towards the deve- 
lopment of motor transportation and to bringing it within the reach of our 
poor villagers. I have perhaps one criticism to make of the proposal. 
The Honourable the Finance Member has made a level reduction of 
import duty on cars of all grades. I feel that the luxury car might have 
been left at the higher rate, and I myself would like to have seen a 
graded rate which would have enabled him to give even greater concession 
to the cheaper car than he has done. 

Now, Sir, I shall turn to our military position. I do not think there 
can be one person in this House, who is a student of military affairs, who 
cannot but be anxious about the military situation as he sees it around 
and outside India, *and that anxiety is, to my mind, increased when I 
consider our own defensive measures in this country. I am one of those 
who believe that we should get our military defence as economically as 
possible, but if we are going to pay anything at all for defence, then we must 
make certain that that defence is sufficient to meet the risks against 
which we are insuring. I am not convinced to-day that our defensive 
measure* are such as to give me satisfaction on that point. Perhaps, 1 
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am in a much better position to know than some Members in this House 
what the position in the army actually is, I hear from many quarters and 
on many sides statements constantly being made that they are being in 
many directions financially starved. I trust that it is not the case. And 
yet, I have reason to believe that our armies to-day, with the possibility 
of a war not so very far ahead ( Some Honourable Members : 44 Oh, ohl), are 
not sound, that we have not the equipment, and that if we do not watch - 
it, we will again have to send our men to fight in the defence of India in 
the inadequately equipped condition in which they were sent to the Great 
War, and that is a position which I for one would very much regret. 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, who, I am sorry to see, is not in the House, and 
whose speech reminded me of the man who on going to see Hamlet for 
the first time was surprised to find that it was full of quotations, alluded 
to the settled conditions new existing on our frontier. That, I believe, 
is the direct outcome of the policy which we have adopted of making roads 
along our frontier, and I believe that if that policy is slowly extended, we 
may in the long run definitely look forward to a reduction of our defensive 
expenditure in that direction. He also alluded to the position of cur Air 
Forces, and those Members of the House who were present at the Air Force 
display the other day, 1 think, will realise that we have good reason to 
congratulate the Vice-Marshal and the officers commanding our Air 
Forces on the very high state of efficiency to which our Air Forces in 
India have been brought. I know my Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh 
Gour rather questioned our having to spend an additional crore on Air 
Forces, but then he lives in Nagpur and not in Peshawar, and perhaps he 
does not realise that he might be bombed if he lived nearer the frontier. 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh suggested that, having an efficient Air Force, 
there should be a reduction in our land forces. I do not think that is a 
position that has yet been accepted by military people, because it is the 
man on the ground who in the long run is the essential factor in the war. 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh also mentioned the question of British troops and 
suggested that we could effect economy by reducing the present number 
of British troops in this country. Now, I ask him in all seriousness, 
whether in view of the communal troubles which we have had and of tho 
very great praise which Indian Members, very often of entirely different 
political outlook to myself, have paid to our British troops in this country 
at times of communal troubles, we can well afford to see much reduction 
in that direction. 

But I wish, Sir, to turn particularly to one factor in our military policy 
which gives me real cause for anxiety, and that is the shortage ^f British 
officers for our Indian army. Now, if we are to train up an Indian army 
with our own Indian officers to a sufficient standard of efficiency to carry on 
the defence of this country, we will have to rely on the assistance of the 
very best British officers that we can bring to help them in their train- 
ing. And yet, what is the actual position to-day? Last year, I gave 
notice of a question to which I got a private reply. Out of 90 vacancies 
for British officers required for the Indian Army, only 70 persons were 
forthcoming; only 19 of those came from Sandhurst and instead Of, as in 
pre-war days, occupying a position in the passing out examination of an 
average of 28th on the list, they had dropped to an average of 78th on the 
list. I asked a question only the other day as to what was the position 
this year, and of the 1,180 British officers which we required to maintain 
our sanctioned establishment of British officers in the Indian Army, we 
were only able to get 56. Now, Sir, there are very many causes which 
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are contributory to this deplorable state of affairs, and as many nf them 
are matters for opinion, I do not propose to go into them in detail. But 
I do trust that the military authorities and the Government of India are 
alive to the very serious situation which is disclosed by these figures and 
that they will take steps not only to see that we get the best type of 
British officers to help us in the training of our new army, but that they 
will see and exploit whatever material is available, and it must be suitable 
material that is also available in India. 

I have one other word to say. Sir, and that is in connection with the 
Anglp-Indian community. They have pressed for some time for a regiment 
or a battery recruited from their community. 1 do not however believe 
that they can find the material physically up to the standard that will enable 
them to maintain such a unit .with its wastage in peace time and war time 
because so many of their best youths find outlets in other spheres of activity. 
But I do believe that there is room for them in the ancillary services and I 
would press His Excellency the Commander- in-Chief to consider whether he 
cannot give them some opportunity of serving India, their country, in these 
services. 

U. Tok Kyi (Burma: Non-European): Sir, this is the fourth ’ Budget 
prepared by the Honourable the Finance Member, Sir Basil Blackett. He 
even expects that a surplus of 3'04 crores of rupees for 1927-28 will be a 
recurrent one. Sir, the late Mr. Gokhale has severely criticised the system 
of budgeting for surpluses. During a long period of nearly 15 years he has 
been protesting against such a system year in and year out but his protests 
seem to have fallen on deaf ears. It is contrary to every canon of taxa- 
tion to take from the tax-payer more than is strictly needful for the time 
being. Sir, no modern self-governing country would dare to prepare such 
surplus budgets. Only an archaic and out-of-date Government like the pre- 
sent Government of India dare to do that. (Lola Lajpat Rai : “ How can 
t%jr be archaic with civ.il aviation?”) Sir, this undesirable system of bud- 
geting for surpluses has led the Honourable Member to impose export 
duties. It is generally recognised that it is unsound economics to .impose 
export duties. The United States of America absolutely prohibited the 
imposition of such duties- Sir, in this connection it would be interesting 
to know the observations made on the subject by the Indian Fiscal Commis- 
sion. The Beport of this Commission says : 

“ If the proportion of the world market supplied by the country imposing an 
export duty is small, that supply will ordinarily have to accommodate itself to the 
other factors which fix the world price. The increase in the cost of production which 
is represented by the export duty will not be passed on to the foreign consumer, and 
the export duty will be paid by the home producer. This result tends to become less 
certain as the proportion of the total market supplied by the country imposing the 
export duty increases. ,But only in the case of an absolute monopoly for which the 
demand is stable can it be asserted generally that the world price will be raised by the 
full amount of the export duty, and that therefore the whole export duty will be paid 
by the foreign consumer and none of it by the home producer. An absolute monopoly 
however,. for which there is a stable demand is of rare occurrence; and it may, there- 
fore, be taken as the general rule that some portion, if not the whole, of an export 
duty falls on the home producer. When an export duty falls on the home producer 
it naturally has a tendency to reduce the production of the commodity on which the 
*Oty is imposed. The generally injurious effect of an export duty on the producer is 
recognised w the constitution of the United States, which prohibits absolutely the 
mmoiitipfr of export duties. J 
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Sir, there is no doubt whatever that export duties generally have an injurious 
effect and I think we should follow the very good example set by the 
United States of America. Sir, in the Budget that has been presented by 
the Honourable the Finance Member, proposals have been made to do 
away with the export duties on hides and tea. It is very gratifying and I 
hope that the few other export duties that still remain will follow suit in 
no time. Sir, in this connection I should like to make some mention of 
the export duty on rice in which Burma is vitally interested. The history 
of the export duty on rice is, 1 am sorry to say, a black one. I think, so 
far as Burma is concerned, it is black as that of the cotton excise duty 
which was abolished last year to the satisfaction of every Member of this 
House and indeed to the satisfaction of every man in the country. Sir, 
from the early days the Government of India had imposed export duties. 
But half a century ago, they came to realise that export duties were rather 
harmful and since then, they have followed the policy of abolishing these 
export duties. In 1867 the export duty schedule was reduced from 
97 items to 9 and in the year 1875 the list was further reduced 
to 8 articles, namely, indigo, lac and rice. Again, in 1880, indigo 
and lac were freed but the duty on rice has continued up to the 
present day. Though, as I have shown, all the export duties have 
been abolished, the export duty on rice still remains. Sir, I am 
tempted to ask why the Government of India has so much love, 
so much attachment for this duty. The reason will be obvious, when you 
study the figures of the export trade of rice for the 10 years from 1915-16 
to 1924-25. Sir, the total export of rice from India to foreign countries in 
the year 1915-16 was 15*45 crores in value and in 1924-25 it rose to 
37*23 crores. The export to the United Kingdom in the former year was 
2*19 crores and in the year 1924-25 only 1*55 crores. Sir, the total export 
of rice from India to foreign countries has been gradually in- 
creasing from year to year during the period of 10 years I have 
referred to, but the export to the United Kingdom has been declining 
from year to year and therefore the export duty on rice has no appreciable 
effect on the people of the United Kingdom. Sir, let me quote the corre-? 
sponding figures for wheat and tea. The total export of wheat from India) 
in the year 1915-16 was 8*44 crores and during the space of 10 years it has 
risen in 1924-25 to 17*19 crores. During the same period of 10 years the 
export to the United Kingdom has risen from 7*83 crores to 11*45 crores. 
From these figures it is quite clear that the export of wheat from India to 
the United Kingdom forms a very large proportion of the total export from 
India. Similarly, in the case of tea, the total export from India in the 
year 1915-16 was 19*98 crores and it rose to 33*39 crores in 1924-25. The 
total export .... 

Mr. President : Order, order. I think the Honourable Member must con- 
clude his observations now. 

U. Tok Kyi: Sir, the total export of tea from India to the United 
Kingdom forms a very large proportion of the total export from India. From 
the figures I have quoted I think it is clear that the export of rice to the 
United Kingdom is very small in quantity and the export of tea and wheat 
to th e United Kingdom from India form a very large percentage of the 
total export. So that the export duty on rice has no appreciable effect on 
the people of the United Kingdom, whereas if an export duty were imposed 
on wheat and tea it would have a very adverse effect on the peoplq of that 
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Kingdom. Sir, I do not blame either the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber or any of his British colleagues in the Government. It is quite 
natural .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. But the Chair must blame the Honourable 
Member for continuing after a warning. 

U. Tok Kyi: Please give me one or two minutes. It is quite natural 
that they would refrain from imposing any tax which will have an adverse 
effect on their people. But the tax, namely, the export duty on rice, has a 
verjr injurious effect on Burma .... I am afraid I have to stop here. 

His Excellency the Oommander-in-Ohief : Sir, as I am aware that there 
are still a considerable number of Members of this House who wish to 
speak, I will be as brief as possible. There is no reason why I should 
be otherwise, because my Honourable (ikiend, Sir Basil Blackett, has , 
already placed before this House practically all the details concerning 
the Military Budget. I think there is a saying, '‘Happy is the nation which 
has no history/’ If that is true regarding the nation, it must also 
be so regarding an army, certainly as far as concerns its budget and esti- 
mates. I am glad to think that our army has had no history during this 
last year. * Therefore, our work has been normal and our Budget is practi- 
cally normal also. 

There is perhaps one subject which I may mention and which I think 
will interest the House. Honourable Members are probably aware that 
for some considerable years now discussion has gone on between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Home Government as regards the disposal of 
Aden. These conversations have now at last come to a conclusion. All 
the details have not yet been definitely settled, but it has been decided 
that the Home Government shall, from the 1st of April this year, be respon- 
sible for the military and political situation in Aden and in the Hinterland. 
'As Honourable Members are aware, the settlement of Aden itself is peopled 
to a very great extent by our fellow Indian subjects. The Government of 
India have thought it right that their welfare and interests should not go 
outside the ken of the Government of India. It will accordingly be retained 
— that part of the settlement and the Municipality of Aden will remain 
under the Government of India. Aden has always been a most unprofitable 
economical proposition for us. It has involved very heavy expenditure year 
after year and the revenue from it is small indeed. It is natural, therefore, 
that India should have to give a contribution to the Home Government 
under the settlement. It has been decided that for the first three years 
the contribution shall be at the rate of £250,000 a year to be followed 
after that by a contribution of £150,000 a year. I may mention that even 
the larger contribution during the first three years is considerably less 
than we have to pay at present for our duties in Aden. I think, therefore, 
that that settlement will commend itself to the House. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, in attacking the Budget 
Just now, I gather, looked upon the present Military Budget, and I am 
not quite certain, even, a reduced Military Budget 6f Rs. 50 crores, "as a 
aprt of ‘‘octopus sitting like a nightmare on India”. Since he has told us 
this, I Kave been trying to make out to myself what my feeling would be 
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like if I had an “ octopus sitting on me like a nightmare”, but I am glad 
to say that having a clear conscience I am not subject to nightmares. I 
remember many occasions on which my comrades of the Indian army had 
come to me with excuses for not carrying out their proper duties pleading 
as an excuse that they had suffered from ** Khuab-i-Preshan” . I can quite 
believe that the Honourable Member has been living in a state of terror 
over this horrible octopus incubus and his own consequent suffering. I 
wish I could give him any consolation on the subject, but I cannot. I 
hope my Honourable friend will remember that when I was speaking in 
this House last year, I laid special stress upon the fact that the Inchcape 
Committee had suggested a figure of Rs. 50 crores as what the Military 
Budget should be. I then pointed out that that figure had apparently been 
arrived at quite fortuitously by that Committee and that it was a mere 
pious expression of a pious hope. No details have been given as to how 
we should attain to it. I therefore wish to say that I entirely agree with 
the recommendation on that subject made by my Honourable and distin- 
guished predecessor, Lord Ra^vlinson, that he could not accept the figure 
given by the Inchcape Committee. I assure the House that. at the same 
time we arc devoting unremitting attention towards carrying out economical 
reforms. We do everything we possibly can to carry out economies wherever 
they are possible. And that is only natural, because, after all, we feel 
that we must husband our resources if we arc to keep pace with advances 
in military science, inventions and so on, and to do it within our budget 
limits it is essential that we should be economical, and I can assure von that 
we are. I can honestly say I do feel that we have come to the absolute 
limit as regards men and equipment below which we cannot possibly go. 
Indeed I am doubtful if w^e have not of recent years reduced too much. 
In that connection I would like to read a short paragraph from a despatch 
on the subject which was sent home when Lord Rawlinson was Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He and the Government of India, in agreeing to the 
reductions, stated : 


“ If and when the resources of the Government of India increase. Government, as 
they will aim at making more liberal provision for schemes for social and material 
betterment, should also be prepared to allot funds for increasing the strength of Jour 
fighting troops.” 

That was the definite conclusion arrived at by the Government of India and 
sent home. I am sorry to say that it has happened from time to time that 
measures which would undoubtedly contribute to the w^ell-being and com- 
fort of our troops have had to be shelved and that, as far as I can see, that 
will have to continue unless our military Budget is increased. I have no 
wish to waste money. But what I do want to say is, that what we have 
got is not one man too much. We must keep up what we have gqt and if 
w r e decrease our expenditure we shall have an inefficient army. 


I entirely agree with what Colonel Craw T ford has said regarding the 
quiet on the frontier, to which also Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh alluded. We 
have been through a most fortunate year. There has been entire peace 
right away from Chakdara on the North-West through the Kurrum, Tochi 
an<J Zhob Valleys, ri^ht down tc. Chaman, and that is due, I think, to a 
great extent to the policy followed by my predecessor Lord Rawlinson as 
regards having good roads and efficient troops in Waziristan. That policy 
has justified itself. It is true that the expenditure originally 
p.m* involved was high, but surely we may say that our premium 
for our insurance has been well worth it. 


d 2 
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As regards the internal situation. The House will be aware that troops 
have been called out on many occasions and in many partsi of India as wide 
apart as from Burma to Quetta in aid of the civil powers. I am thank- 
iul to say that on nearly all occasions the actual moral effect of the pre- 
sence of the troops has been sufficient, and there have been very few 
occasions that they have had to resort either to the use of fire-arms or 
bayonets, and the casualties have been very small indeed. 

My Honourable friend, Colonel Crawford, has referred to the very 
difficult subject of the supply of British officers to the Indian Army. At 
tlTe present moment we are not in effect recruiting many officers, partly 
owing ^o the fact that we have been' reducing regiments from time to time. 
Whenever a pjpit returns from Mesopotamia or from other service across the 
seas without relief we are able to utilize the officers of that unit 
for general use in the Indian Army and have so far been able to keep up 
the strength. We have not been getting boys from Sandhurst in the 
numbers we want. One can only imagine that the cause of it is that 
service in India is no longer as popular and does not hold out the attrac- 
tions it did for the youth of England. There are many reasons for it. The 
Civil Service, as we know, a year or two ago was placed in the same 
difficulty, but I am glad to say has now somewhat overcome its? diffi- 
culties. We* sincerely hope that ere long English boys will again come 
forward to join the Indian Army, an army in which I have served all 
my life, and to which I am proud to belong. 

Another subject to which Colonel Crawford referred was the treatment 
of Anglo-Indians. I do myself feel the very greatest sympathy for those 
men. They have the greatest trouble in existing at all, and are very 
cften, through no fault of their pwn, placed in a most invidious position. 
I am most anxious to do all I can to help them but the difficulties are 
very great, and amongst those difficulties are the economical ones. The 
axillary services are the ones in which we should like to employ these 
rtieu, signal units, transport services and such like. But in those units, 
wherever possible, we have for economical reasons already reduced the 
British personnel and replaced it by Indian. If the Anglo-Indian is 
prepared to come in on the terms on which we enlist our Indian soldiers, 
we would be only too delighted to take them on and do our best for them. 
But if we have to pay British rates of pay, it is almost impossible from 
the economic point of view to bo able to carry out the scheme. I wish 
I could say more to encourage that community. They have stood by us 
extraordinarily well from time to time — in fact always — in the Signals, the 
Telegraphs, Transports, and many other services. We shall be very glad 
to take them if we can get over that economic difficulty. I am sure that 
Colonel Gidney and the House will realise the very great difficulty we 
labour under in this respect. 

I was telling the Hbuse last year that when I go round inspecting 
units of the Indian Army, my custom invariably ha® been to get hold of 
all the Indian officers and ask them to open their hearts to me and to tell 
me where the shoe pinches and any complaints they may have to make. 

I was inspecting a Rajput unit recently and the*Subedar Major came to 
me and said: 

“ Hainan paltan men sirif aik bat hai Sahib, mb jbw an apke' eamne 
qjeas kerte hain kih mehrbant se hamen Chin ko bhej do.” 
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H I mention this fact because I think there is an idea in some parts of 
tie House that service abroad, and especially service in China, is not po- 
pular with the Indian soldier. I believe I know my IndiaSi comrades 
well, and I can honestly say that that is not the case. Service abroad, 
and especially service in China, is most -popular. The old spirit of ad- 
venture is still most marked m the Indian Army as it has been for the 
last hundred years, and I hope that it will always last. The House would 
be astonished to hear of the number of applications that I have received 
since the troops went to China to be allowed to go there too, both from 
individuals of the highest rank to the most humble soldier, and I am glad 
to think that a most distinguished ex-Vice-President of this House asked 
to volunteer his services. 

In this connection I have heard doubts expressed as to whether India 
had not been put to increased expenditure owing to the despatch of these 
troops. I think that every Member of this House must be aware that 
that is not the case. It has not only put no burden on India but 
rather the opposite, money has been saved to India by the absence of the 
troops. The force that was sent was a comparatively small one, con- 
sisting of a mixed brigade of two battalions of British Infantry, two 
battalions of Indian Infantry, a Pack Battery, and a company of Sappers 
and Miners. They have arrived in Shanghai where their duties are en- 
tirely confined to safeguarding British and Indian interests. There is no 
question of aggression, there is no question of attempting to go to war 
with China. We have merely gone there to protect the enormous amount 
of British and Indian interests in that colony. 

I would remind Honourable Members that last year I bad the privi- 
lege of being able to announce to the House the fact that the Home Gov- 
ernment had agreed to the formation of an Indian Navy. Legislation on 
the subject was necessary, owing to the fact that the Government of 
India Act, 1919, had to be amended. Honourable Members are probably 
aware that legislation to that effect has recently been undertaken at hom^,' 
and we hope to follow up that legislation next Session by a Bill to pro- 
vide for the discipline of the Royal Indian Navy. In the meanwhile we 
are not wasting time. We have been in constant communication with 
the Admiralty. There are many matters to be discussed, regarding equip- 
ment, terms of service, discipline, training, etc., and we have started re- 
cruiting and are going ahead. This does not mean that we can contem- 
plate an efficient fighting navy in the course of the next few days. A 
considerable time must elapse before we can hope to see an Indian Navy 
as an effective fighting force. 

I mentioned last year how glad I should be at any time to facilitate 
the visits of any Honourable Members who may wish to visit our troops 
and see our training centres, factories, etc. We shall be glad to do all: 
we are able to let Honourable Members see what our difficulties are and 
the steps we take to effect economy, that our interests are yours, and the 
steps we take to safeguard those interests. I believe that Honourable 
Members would like to see the factories especially. A few days ago I 
was at Shahjahanptar inspecting the Clothing Factory,' and it may per- 
haps be of interest to Honourable Members for me to mention th^ fact 
that every effort is continuously being made to utilise country-made cloth. 
It would I feel sure rejoice the hearts of many Members of this Assembly 
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if they could have seen the large number of thane of Uhaddar , all of which 
was going to be made up into clothing for the troops. 

I will not keep the House any longer. I don’t think there are any 
other points that I have to refer to, but I would like to repeat again that 
if Honourable Members would like to visit any of our troops, training 
centres or factories, I would be only too delighted to ensure that tlieir 
visit will not be in vain. 

♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh (Meerut Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, as I come from a rural constituency, I want to say a few words on 
the question whether the Budget that has been presented to us is a satis- 
factory budget or not from the farmer’s point of view. The first point 
that lias been made by the Honourable the Finance Member is that, by 
a stroke of fortune, we have been able to get 1,25 lakhs more than what 
we estimated on the sugar duties and on account of this surplus we have 
been' shown that we have a surplus budget this year. The Honourable 
the Finance Member seems to be very glad of this achievement, but I 
consider there is not a single Member here who has any sympathy Jor 
the cultivator of sugarcane who will rejoice over this. An extra duty of 
1,25 lakhs means much more importation of foreign sugar into this 
country 7 and worse competition for the Indian manufacturer of spgar in 
this country, so this cannot be said to be a matter for rejoicing. Sir, if 
I am permitted, I may quote a few figures of imports of sugar which are 
very telling and which will convince the House to what an extent the 
sugar industry is in danger. We find that in 1922-23 we imported 5,04,030 
tons of sugar. In the next year, 1923-24, we imported 4,07,635 tons; in 
1924-25 this figure swelled up to 7,29,088 tons, and in 1925-26 the im- 
portation of sugar increased to 8,04,658 tons. This shows that the im- 
portation of foreign sugar is on the increase every year. The House will 
be further surprised to know that the ad valorem price of imported sugar 
calculated by the department, comes to this. In 1922-23 the price of one 
tdn was considered to be Rs. 307; in 1923-24 it was Rs. 324; in 1924-25 
it was reduced to Rs. 286 and in 1925-26 it was further reduced to 
Rs. 196. I may submit to the House that in this amount of Rs. 196 there 
is a figure of no less than Rs. 90 which accounts for the import duty on 
sugar. The duty on imported sugar is Rs. 4/8 per cwt., so on one ton it 
comes to Rs. 90. It means that the Javanese and other foreigners have 
been able to sell their sugar at the rate of Rs. 106 per ton in the ports, 
roughly speaking, and even then they have been able to pay a duty of 
Rs. 90 on this price and have been able to compete in our markets. I 
would submit, Sir, whether that is not a most dangerous position for the 
sugar industry in India to be in and whether it is a matter for rejoicing. 
I am very much disappointed when I find that no provision has been made 
in the whole Budget to safeguard the interests of the sugarcane cultivator. 
Practically we find, Sir, the same expenditure has been provided for sugar 
research and the Sugar Bureau. That shows that the Government do 
not regard it to be their duty to save this very important industry. Thfr 
House is aware that there are only two crops bv which # the cultivator is 
able to pay his dues, sugar and cotton. If both thfcse things are taken 
away from him, I am sure he will not be able to pav the cost of cultivation. 
Sc this is a very serious situation in which we find ourselves. This is 

•Speech* not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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not only my idea that I am expressing, but the same idea is expressed by 
the sugar expert in the scientific report of the Agricultural Institute at 
Pusa. On page 203 he says : 


“ As the price of factory-made sugar in India is governed by the price of Java 
white sugar landed at Calcutta, Indian factory-made sugars also fetched low prices. 
The industry is thus passing through a critical period.” 

I invite the attention of this House to the question whether it is not 
the duty of the Government to spend at least this 1,25 lakhs which they 
have got from levying a duty on this very commodity, on the improvement 
of the sugar industry. It will not be too much. I would consider it to 
be too little. The amount that we have got from a certain industry ought 
at least to be spent on the improvement of that industry. If we find an 
industry in such a hopeless condition, it is our duty to protect it as much 
as we can. I am afraid, Sir, I may perhaps be told that it is the duty 
of the Provincial Governments to look to the interests of the farmer. I 
would submit this is such an important subject that the Provincial Govern- 
ments cannot do much in the saving of this industry. Perhaps I may 
be told that the Department of Agriculture is giving us the best varieties 
of canes and by the introduction of these canes it will be possible for the 
cultivator of sugar in India to compete in the industry. I may tell the 
House what is the advice of the sugar expert in this country. The people 
are asked by the sugar expert to produce canes which are more fibrous and 
have less sucrose because they are drought -resisting, which means in this 
country there are not good facilities for irrigation and manuring and, there- 
fore, in India we are asked to produce varieties which may contain less 
juice and are more fibrous and at the same time have the characteristic of 
drought resistance. This shows that we do not realise the responsibility 
of competing with Java sugar. As long ago as 1919-20 the Sugar Com- 
mittee's Report was published and we were told that the main problems 
on account of which the sugar industry in India is in danger are two. One 
is that Indian cane contains less sucrose and is less juicy and the second 
is that the manufacturing methods of the Indian sugar manufacturer are 
very wasteful. But I ask if things have improved during these six years. 
I submit that they have not, because no facilities have been given to the 
Indian cultivator so that he might be able to cultivate good varieties of 
canes which might be able to compete with Java sugar and sugar from 
other places. Sir, it seems that, without irrigation facilities, any culti- 
vator can produce large amounts from his fields. We are told sometimes 
by the sugar experts that India is not a good sugercane growing country and 
therefore it seems to be quite hopeless to put money into this industry. 
Sir, I believe that India is the oldest country which discovered the sugar 
plant, and it is the only country which can mature cane in 9 months, and 
therefore, it is the most suitable to compete with any sugar industry in 
the world provided facilities are given to the Indian cultivator. We are 
told sometimes, Sir, that the Indian cultivator is a conservative and that 
he does not care to adopt the methods about which the Government ex- 
perts tell him. I may submit to this House that this is a very wrong ex- 
pression of opinion and we blame the Indian cultivator quite incorrectly. 
I can challenge a§y farmer in the world to come here to India with the 
same resources as the Indian cultivator has, with the same facilities and 
with the same amount of money that is spent, and we will see* that not 
a single farmer is able to earn his bread from this profession. 
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Then again, Sir, the entire expert opinion is published in a language 
alien to the fanner. Nobody cares to tell him what he should do and 
what he should not. It is considered by the Government that a time will 
come when the language of the whole country will be English and every 
farmer who does not know English has no right to know the secrets of 
any industry whatever. I submit, Sir, this is the time when the Govern- 
ment should stand a bit higher and should give up the prejudice against 
the vernaculars of the country. If the Indian farmer has to be trained, 
if the Indian fanner has to be taught on the lines he should improve, the 
Government expert will have to condescend to give out his ideas in a 
language that the farmer can understand. I submit, Sir, that the Provin- 
cial Governments’ reports, the provincial papers that are published in 
vernacular languages are not worth reading and they do not contain a single 
idea which is found in the reports that are published by the Department 
at Pusa. That shows, Sir, that the farmer is considered to be a fool who 
cannot understand the secrets of farming and many other things I submit, 
Sir, that there are people in other countries who make it a point to write 
the most useful information in the simplest language and they send it 
abroad to the fanner without charging a pie for it. I can say, Sir, fr’m 
my own experience in America you will find that pamphlets are issued not 
only to be distributed among the American farmers but to anybody who 
wants to see them and even the postage is paid by the American Govern- 
ment; but look at the prices that we charge for pamphlets that are issued 
by the Imperial Department of Agriculture and you will at once be con- 
vinced what a high charge is made for the knowledge that should be distri- 
buted, I may say, freely among the cultivators. I wish, Sir, to say one 
word in this connection. Perhaps I may be asked, what more can the 
Imperial Government do? I may suggest, if the Government wants to 
save this industry, there is no other method but to provide better facilities 
for irrigation and those facilities cannot be provided by canal irrigation 
only. The time has come when you will have to put in tube wells in 
localities where fcugar-eane is the main crop, and run those tube wells by 
a system of electricity. Then and then only will there be a possibility of 
growing the best varieties of cane; and then and then only will there be 
a possibility that the Indian farmer will be able to grow the same tonnage 
as is grown in Java. As regards the manufacture of sugar, I would submit 
that the Indian manufacturer gets about 4*5 per cent, of sugar from his 
cane, while in Java’ they get about 9 per cent., just double. That shows, 
Sir, why and where we are losing; and the Government has done, so far 
as I know, nothing in order to improve the system of manufacture. 


Mr. &. Aimed: Is there not an experimental farm in every district? 

Mr. Mnkhtar Singh: The second thing, Sir, to which I would like 
to invite the attention of the House in this connection is the question of 
the dairy industry, which tells the same deplorable tale. I am' referring 
to the import of, different dairy products into this country. The House 
will be pleased to notice that the import of butter is increasing everv vear 
It was 306 tons in 1921. It rose to 542 tons in 1922-23. In 1923-24 it was 

ton £ .J 924 ' 25 1925-26 it has gone up to 994 

tons. Take cheese agam We find that in 1921 the import wag 7 711 
tons. In 1922-23 it was 8,407 tone. In 1923-24 it was 9 022 
1924-25 it wa« 9,714 tons, and in 1923-26 it has again gone up to 10,018 
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tons. It is increasing practically every year. Then take the case^of ghee, 
which I consider, Sir, also includes vegetable ghee or substitute 'ghee. 1 
am not sure, Sir, on this point, but I consider the figures include it because 
there is no other name by which substitute ghee is shown in the report. 
It was 687 tons in 1921-22; 1,626 tons in 1922-28. In 1928-24 it was 1,540 
tons; in 1924-25 — 1,848 tons, and in 1925-26 — 2,253 tons. When you turn 
to milk, condensed milk and cream imported into this country, you see 
that in 1921 it was 81,536 tons, in 1922-23 it was 61,054 tons, in 1923-24 
it was 70,903 tons, in 1924-25 it was 99,179 tons, and in 1925-26 it went 
up to 1,35,888 tons. You will see, Sir, that the import of these commodi- 
ties is increasing every day. And what have we done? We were told the 
other day by the dairy expert that we have opened a dairy farm and we 
are developing different sorts of trades. Referring, Sir, to the report of 
the Dairy Department of the Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa we 
find that all the surplus animals are sold by auction, which means, Sir, 
that dairy cattle which have been raised at the expense of the Indian tax- 
payer are not even sold to the farmers on an easy system of payments. 
If the Government is really anxious about this industry, the best thing 
and the only thing to do would be to give the best cows and the best 
buffaloes to the farmers and recover the price from them on the instalment 
system. That seems to be the only possible remedy so that the farmer 
might know how to develop the best breeds of cattle and multiply the best 
breeds m the country. I was simply surprised to find in this report. 

Mr. President: Order, order. Will the Honourable Member kindly 
bring his remarks to a close now? 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Only two minutes more, Sir. 

president: If I give two minutes to every Honourable Member 
there will be no end to it. 


Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Only one word more, Sir. I find that the Gov- 
ernment expert asked to be allowed to make an experiment with condensed 
milk and other articles that can be manufactured from Indian milk, and 
what was he told ? He was told that only the Anand Creamery could be 
given to him, and that too not to make experiments in but on condition 
that it pays. That shows, Sir, that it is only the commercial spirit that 
is animating the Government department. They do not care that the 
industry is going to the dogs and that therefore every effort should be made 

3 TV a tbeS j. words, I would submit that to a farmer the whole 

ot the Budget is very disappointing indeed. 

Mr ’ °* Duralswamy Alyangar: Sir, I will try to make good some of 
ttj f ' time ,°f L u P le l by o^er Members. In the first place I would 
b ? n ®u fit conferred by this Budget upon my province by 
nf ditk^L' ? t ! nctlon of the contribution, which had been made the subject 
between us and some Members of the Madras Council on previous 

The Honnn™hi eV tl w ®. wanted to bring a reduction of the salt tax herT 
The Honourable the Finance Member has always been trying to divide 

us by saying that if we moved for the reduction of the sS tax here £ 
wouH not give any remission in the contributions which are due from tE 
Madras Government. I n that way he was trying to create some S 
standing between Members of the Madras Council and the Madras re 

^ Assembly; and I hope that now that he has total lv 
suolisAad that contribution, he will not attach to it a threat that, if we 
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bring forward a reduction of the salt tax again before him, he will once 
more use that power against us. 

Secondly, Sir, when my Honourable friend Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar 
was making his speech on this question he was placing before this House 
such a crowded programme of improvement that is waiting in the Madras 
Council that I did not know exactly whether he referred to the Ministers 
there or to the executive branch also; he was placing before this House 
such a crowded programme of improvements that I was terribly afraid 
whether all this grant that has been made by the Honourable the Finance 
Member will not be dissipated without any use. Therefore, Sir, I would 
suggest to the Finance Member here that he should keep some hold upon 
it and earmark it for certain specific purposes so that the Madras Ministers 
might have control over this amount for specific purposes, for instance, 
the spread of education and the starting of new schools. I hope, Sir, that 
the Madras Council and the Madras Government will look upon this as an 
object or monument standing for ever as a regaining of the stolen property 
of the Madras Council and to commemorate it they will keep this fund 
apart for a specific purpose and say at any time for future generations 
also that this is the amount which they got back from the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett in order to use it for the education of the province. 
Therefore, I say, Sir, let it be earmarked for specific purposes. 

So far as the Budget goes, Sir, I cannot congratulate the Honourable 
the Finance Member. It still continues a disfigured budget ; so long as it 
is composed of revenues derived from opium, from excise and from the 
salt-tax I will never consider that as a budget upon which either Sir Basil 
Blackett should congratulate himself or other Members should congratulate 
him. Sir, to speak of a budget as a prosperous budget by having incor- 
porated in it revenues of this kind is as good as saying that a manager 
of a family might as well boast that he has saved money at the end of 
the year by saying that his eldest son has brought so much stolen property 
from <the neighbouring house, that another son committed burglary and 
so on and all that property had been put into the hotchpot and therefore he 
was able to show a good saving at the end of the year. This kind of revenue 
derived from opium* this kind of revenue derived from excise which is Bs. 
44,89,000 as against the land revenue, which is only Bs. 41,97,000 so far as 
this Government is concerned, is, I submit, not matter upon which he should 
congratulate himself. The Honourable the Finance Member said in the 
course of his budget speech that it is always wise in discussing figures and 
accounts to remember that money represents nothing more than a power 
to command goods and services. I wish, Sir, the Honourable the Finance 
Member will always bear in mind also that it is wise to forget that money 
is a tempter of evils and sins. If only he forgets that, if he remembers 
that money should be used only for getting goods and not evils and sins, 
then he will no longer be addicted to opium and excise. 

After all, Sir, is this the budget of a rich man or is it the budget of a poor 
man or of both combined? It is principally a budget of the rich man. 
The other day when Colonel Crawford was moving in this House that the 
duty on petrol must be reduced, I thought he was the barometer of the 
Government to indicate what was going to happen; and though I was 
not prepared to speak on that subject I said by one sentence here 14 1 
oppose it ” and kept quiet; I knew that coming events cast their shadows 
before and when I saw the budget here there is the clearest indication of 
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what that index showed, that it is a rich man’s budget, that the duty on 
motor cars will be reduced, that the duty on tyres will be reduced, that 
the duty on all other things which pertain to the luxury of a rich man will 
be reduced, but the poor man will not be relieved in any manner. Sir, 
you are prepared to abolish the export duty on tea; you are prepared to 
abolish the export duty on hides; but have you got any idea at all as to 
what the poor man suffers from the salt-tax and have you any mind to 
reduce it in any manner ? Sir, when you are prepared to remove the stamp 
duty on bills of exchange 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member address the Chair? 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, does the Honourable the Finance 
Member remember that when he was prepared to remove the stamp duty 
on bills of exchange and the stamp duty on cheques, he once opposed 
me when I wanted a slight amendment of section 35 of the Indian stamp 
Act so that in cases where out of ignorance the parties fail to affix stamp 
duty those promissory notes may be admitted on payment of a penalty? 
He was harsh with me; he opposed it at the time of introduction and he 
said that the Local Governments must be consulted and that it concerned 
them also. Now, Sir, he is prepared to remove altogether the stamp duty 
on bills of exchange or on cheques, but he would not give relief to pro- 
missory notes. These are all transactions in which rich men, co mmercial 
men, educated men are entering into, and he is prepared to give relief for 
all their purposes. Sir, I had to put up a strong fight in this Assembly 
during the last three years for making the articles imported by handloom 
weavers free of duty, and I did not succeed here. I put questions on this 
subject, and I was given evasive answers, but when Mr. Saklatwalla pub 
the same questions in the House of Commons, the Imperial Parliament 
referred the matter to this Government, and then Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes took it up in right earnest and introduced a Bill, but even then he 
would not make it free of duty, but he reduced it from 15 per cent, to 
2J per cent. Sir, that is the difficulty with which we have to force the 
case of the poor man here, while the rich people are better able to take 
care of themselves so far as this Assembly is concerned. 

Sir, there are some subjects to which I may allude on this occasion, 
because they are of two classes, one is the untouchable class and the second 
is the unreachable class. Among the untouchable class comes the expendi- 
ture of our army. Just now we have had a very impressive exposition of 
the state of things from His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. We 
cannot pose as experts in regulating the expenditure of the army, but this 
much, Sir, we can certainly say, that if there was not distrust of Indians 
in the matter, if in this country the army had been made up of Indians in 
all its various branches, then the expenditure could certainly have been 
cut down apart from the question of the number of the forces. In which 
other country, I ask, Sir, in which other country on the face of this earth 
are there mixed persons who compose the army? And is it not in India 
alone that you have such an undesirable spectacle, because you want to re- 
tain your supremacy, your military supremacy, over this country by exclud- 
ing Indians altogether from the army commissioned ranks, and thereby en 
hance the expenditure of the army? Sir, is it not this Government, of all 
Governments in the world, that is always treating its subjects with distrust 
and want of confidence and retain an army, even in peace time, $ot for 
aggression outside, but for aggressive acts towards their own subjects? Sir, 
in 1923, I think, it was stated on the floor of this House that the army in 
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India could not be reduced, because there was then the non : co-operation 
movement in the country. They wanted to force non-violence into violence 
and for that purpose they maintained an army then, and even to-day the 
army cannot be reduced in numbers. Why? Because they want to have 
in this country their supremacy by militarism which will not admit of 
Indians being made the whole composition of the army and thereby the 
expenditure of the army being reduced, without the strength and the force 
of it being diminished. Therefore, I consider it is no good saying that in 
this country the army expenditure cannot be reduced. In Germany the 
expenditure on the army is 23,177,000; in Italy it is 24,719,000; 
in Canada it is 2,445,000; in Japan 24,192,000; in Australia 7,653,828;* in 
South Africa 1,044,191; whereas here in India we have got 54,92,00,000 
to sp^nd next year over the army! And when the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee suggested that there ought to be a reduction to fifty crores or even 
less, the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett very cleverly says in his budget 
speefeh that the proposals of the Retrenchment Committee, “ well, with- 
out being uncomplimentary to them, can he declared to be shortsighted. ” 
So many years after the Retrenchment Committee’s Report was placed 
before him, it is now left to Sir Basil Blackett to say in his budget speech 
the other day that their policy was somewhat shortsighted. It is with this 
view that I put a question a few days ago whether he still retained that 
book in his library or he has thrown it into the old curiosity shop, and I 
find in his budget speech that he himself says that the recommendations 
of the Retrenchment Committee are shortsighted recommendations . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Out of curiosity, will the Honour- 
able Member read what I did say? 

Mr. O. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar has taken up the constitutional question, as I put 
it a few days go, that items which were once being voted have been taken 
to the non- voted side, and that, Sir, is a grave encroachment upon the 
privilege of this House. That day my friend could not pay so much atten- 
tion to this matter; otherwise he would have backed me up by a very strong 
speech. Constitutionalist, as he is, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar did not 
forget the matter, and he took it up and studied it very carefully and he 
has placed the matter before the House this morning very ably, and I 
hope the Honourable the Finance Member will now at least answer how 
he can so safely and so freely encroach upon the privilege of this House. 
Last year with reference to the Governor General’s stall and household ex- 
penditure, we had all thdse items as voted items. But what has been 
done during the course of the year? You surrendered, His Excellency the 
Governor General surrenders all this amount as though it was untouchable 
money, because it was voted. You called it surrendered, but it was again 
sanctioned by His Excellency in order to make it non-voted, and now we 
find in the revised estimate in the Budget, the expenditure is lifted from 
voted to non-voted, and from non-voted it comes to the same level now 
as non-voted this year. Are you afraid, or is this Government afraid that 
we will not vote for the household expenses of His Excellency the Governor 
General? Do you want to protect it by making it non-voted? I ask you, 
Sir, what' was the necessity for you to change it during the year? Pro- 
bably because notices of cuts were given to reduce the e^enditure of His 
Excellency the Governor General by a hundred rupees, (government got 
Alarmed and in the course of the year converted those items from voted to 
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non-voted so that we may not touch these items once more. Is that the 
policy to be pursued? Is it right, Sir, that there should be such a consti- 
tutional deviation or constitutional encroachment upon the privileges of this 
House? I protest, Sir, that it is not right. 

Now, Sir, we have got a good deal of expenditure under the head ‘Ex- 
penses for His- Excellency the Governor General \ What is there to pre- 
vent me from discussing it to-day, though not two days hence? Hence I 
ask, Sir, is this expenditure which goes to make up the salary, the house- 
hold allowance, the contract allowance, the sumptuary allowance, charity 
allowance, and various other allowances, all of which put together come 
to very nearly Es. 19,54,000 per year, to be found in any other part of the 
world? Do you find such extravagant expenditure in any British Colony? 
Do you find it in Canada? Do you find it in Australia? I ask the Honour- 
able Members over there. (Laughter). Do they find such extravagant 
expenditure in any other country or anywhere else in the world? In 
Canada the Governor General gets only £10,000; in Australia he gets 
£10,000; in South Africa the Governor General gets £10,000; and 
how much is the Governor General paid in India? What is it 
that he is paid here in a poor country? And yet we have not grudged it 
at any moment. Still Honourable Members over there are afraid that we 
will touch it and so they make the whole item non-voted. Sir, I ask 
our friends over there, either govern this country properly and reduce all 
your expenditure or go back. 

Sir, there is one other point which is untouchable, and that is the 
Ecclesiastical Department whicl^ spends Es. 31,40,000. Sir, what is the 
justification for the Hindus, Muslims, P arsis and for the various communi- 
ties that inhabit this vast continent spending so much money for the 
Churches, for the Chaplains, for the Bishops who are maintained here at 
the cost of this country? My friend Sir Pursliotanidas Thakurdas raised 
the point in the Inchcape Committee by a dissenting minute, and nobody 
cared for it. I ask, Sir, is there any justification for spending the tax- 
payer’s money for propagating your religion? Very often it is said that it 
is intended more for the army. I very much doubt, Sir, whether the army 
will be benefited by preaching the Sermon on the Mount which teaches the 
replacement by non-violence of violence. That Sermon will do no good to 
the army. But apart from that question, I ask, Sir, why not Indianise 
at least the Ecclesiastical Department? There is no question of law and 
order there. There is no necessity for them to fight with guns nor is there 
any necessity for the use of aeroplanes or bombs. The Indian Christian 
missionaries as the chaplains, will preach and calmly teach the religion in 
all its spiritual aspects quite as well as the English missionaries. The 
Indian Christian missionaries can do it very well, and if only you substitute 
the Indian agency for the English chaplains whom you have in such large ' 
numbers, you can certainly reduce the expenditure under this head to 10 ^ 
lakhs and save us 21 lakhs annually. Will you do it? Will they do it, 

I ask? 

Mr. President : I have repeatedly asked the Honourable Member to 
address the Chair. 

Mr. O. Dnraiswamy Aiyangar: With due deference to the Chair, Sir, if 
you wijl permit me to say that, when I was going through the reports of 
the last few years, I found, Sir, that it was you who made the practice of 
addressing the Government lumbers directly. 
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Mr. President: Order, order. 

, Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: And it was very impressive; however, I 
cannot disobey your ruling. 

Now, Sir, what I submit is this. Will the Government make it a point 
to reduce the expenditure of the Ecclesiastical Department by Indianising 
it? Absolutely no harm will be done, because it is not a matter which 
concerns law and order. 

I will now pass on to another subject .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must now conclude his obser- 
vations. 

Mi r. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar.: Only one minute more, Sir. In the 
budget we find that last year no amount was borrowed in England and on 
the other hand much has been spent there for reduction of the sterling 
debt and also to purchase without raising any sterling loans. I take it that 
there is a political aspect also. I take it that the Englishmen are now 
unwilling to offer loans after the Gya Congress Resolution that future debts 
will be repudiated and therefore the Government are making a virtue of 
necessity. However, Sir, with reference to that question of debt, I will 
not trouble the House with figures now, and I hope I will have another 
opportunity of dealing with it at greater length. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, first 
of all thanking you for giving me an opportunity of making a few observa- 
tions, I say that I quite associate myself with those Honourable Members 
of this House who have given credit to the Honourable the Einance Mem- 
ber for some very good points that we find in this Budget but I might as 
well tell him in advance that my congratulations, are not entirly unmixed. 

( The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : “ They never are.”) Now, the good 
points that have been brought up in the Budget are firstly, the surplus, 
which is the fourth in succession, and we are also thankful to the Einance 
Member for telling us that this surplus will continue in the future also. 
We should also be grateful for the small mercy of a small reduction of 
taxation which, as appears from paragraph 43 of the Honourable Member’s 
speech, amounts to only 6 lakhs because, whereas, on the one hand, only 
24 lakhs have been remitted, on the other hand, an additional 18 lakhs 
have been* imposed. So that, although that is a point for gratification, 
it is rather a small mercy. I also, congratulate him upon declaring that 
the debt position is very satisfactory and that for a considerably long time 
we have not been resorting to external borrowing. We are also glad at the 
announcement that 2*7 millions of the sterling loan have been repaid and 
that in future no outside loan is to be raised. Also that there is a decrease 
in the unproductive debt of nearly 30 crores. Another is the saving in 
interest which is estimated at 5% crores as detailed in paragraph 21. We 
have further cause for satisfaction at some increase in expenditure on edu- 
cation as detailed in paragraph 31. And last but not least, there is the re- 
duction in provincial contributions. When I have said so much I have 
exhausted the whole tale of the advantages which the Budget has con- 
ferred on us. (An Honourable Member: “ What more do you want*?”) 
Now, I propose to deal with the other side of the picture. And herein I 
give the catalogue of my grievances in regard to the financial administra- 
tion and policy of the Government of India. In the first place, I should 
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he failing in my duty if I did not make an allusion to the unfair treatment 
which has been given to my Presidency of Bombay. (Hear, hear.) Now^ 
Government had decided some years ago in revision of the Meston Settle- 
ment that, if there was any excess of income-tax from the figures of 1920, 
the Government of Bombay would be made to share in that. But what 
has happened? The figures of 1920 were so excessive that it has not been 
possible hitherto to take advantage of any excess because no excess has 
come in. Then, so far as unremitted balances are concerned, Bombay and 
Bengal have been both very unfairly treated as compared with Madras, 
the United Provinces and the Punjab. Look at page 16 of the Explanatory 
Memorandum by the Financial Secretary. Madras’ fixed contribution 
was 3 crores 48 lakhs, of which only 48*73 lakhs remains as unremit- 
ted; the United Provinces’ fixed contribution was 2 crores 40 lakhs, of 
which what remains is only 51*6 lakhs; of the Punjab it was one crore 75 
lakhs, and what remains is only 25*80 lakhs. Whereas so far as Bombay 
is concerned, Bombay’s fixed contribution was only 56 lakhs, and there 
is still an unremitted balance of 37*27 lakhs. Then even between Bombay 
and .Bengal, Bombay has been very unfairly treated. If you look at the 
last words of page 69 of the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett’s speech, you 
will find that he says: 


“It is needless for us to embark upon a critical examination of the causes of 
Bombay’s difficulties. Even though we might be inclined not to acquit Bombay alto- 
gether of responsibility in the matter, we must in fairness recognise that the existing 
Devolution Rule 15 regarding the grant to the Provinces of an interest in the proceeds 
of Taxes on Income which was designed for the benefit of Bombay and Bengal in 
particular, has altogether failed in its purpose. Any special claims Bengal might have 
urged in this connection have been liquidated by the relief already accorded; she has 
been relieved from 1922-23 onwards of the payment of any part of her annual contri- 
bution of 63 lakhs, a gift of the aggregate value of 3*15 crores up to 31st March 1927. 
The only corresponding gift made to Bombay was a special non-recurring reduction of 
her contribution of 22 lakhs for the year 1925-26 only.” 

From his own mouth we see an admission of this unfair treatment to 
Bombay as compared with Bengal. But it is not a gift that has been 
made to Bengal. Bengal has sat tight and declined to pay any pie of the 
63 lakhs and she has been allowed to escape unmolested. I wish Bom- 
bay also had sat tight and not paid anything. 

Then my third grievance is that expenditure on beneficial services has 
been very meagre in spite of the surplus budgets. Xo programme has 
been set out for sanitation, medical relief or central research. Then a 
very sad tale for me to tell is that the treatment that the Government 
exchequer has given to Benaris and Aligarh Universities is very niggardly 
and very much to be deplored. They never receive grants equal to what 
the Provincial Governments give to Allahabad, Lucknow and Dacca. 
Benares especially received no building grant or equipment grant, even 
to the extent of what ordinary colleges receive under the grant-in-aid 
cede from Provincial Governments. I am told by the Honourable Pandit 
Malaviya that we received only 2 lakhs last year. Now, then, the treat- 
ment of Delhi University is still worse than these instances that ,1 have 
pointed out although it is directly under the control of the Government 
of India apd was started as an integral part of the Imperial capital- Gov- 
ernment only gave Rs. 85,000 for both recurring and non-recurring expendi- 
ture. No addition^ faculties of commerce, technology, the fine arts, etc., 
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were started, although it was expressly laid down in the Act which creat- 
ed this University that these faculties would also be. in course of time pro- 
vided for. Even the site originally allowed to it in Raisina has been can- 
celled. With Rs. 85,000 grant the University had a deficit of Rs. 36,000 
in the current year and will have a deficit account in the budget of 
Rs. 37,000 in 1927-28. If that is the condition of things with regard to 
this University, I say, better scrap the University altogether than let it 
be carried on in such a cheese-paring and miserly fashion. It is certainly 
no credit to the Imperial capital of which it was to form an integral part 
at the time of its start. 

<Now, then, with great respect to His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief and the very lucid and gracious explanation which he gave just now 
of the military expenditure, I will, on the floor of this House, present some 
figures which tell a different tale and which do not justify the claim that 
fhe utmost possible economy has been exercised in the military expendi- 
ture of which the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett said that the last limit 
, was reached at Rs. 54,92 lakhs, the figure in the Budget presented, and 
that no further reduction was possible. A journal called the Statist , 
•published in London, of August 1st, 1925, makes this remarks : 

The personnel of the Army and Navy in 1925 (meaning the English 'Army and 
Navy) is considerably below that of 1914 (previous to the outbreak of war) and the 
total Army and Navy expenditure making due allowance for oharges in the value of 
sterling, is lower than it was then.” 

Now, Sir, if you compare the case of India with that of England, what 
do you find? In India, in 1913-14 the military expenditure was nearly 
30 crores. In November 1926, taking the Bombay index of prices of com- 
modities at 146, that is to say, taking on the .average a 50 per cent. ris M 
in prices, since the war, the military expenditure should not have gone 
beyond 45 crores in order to be equal to what it was in 1913-14. In 
England the military expenditure has been reduced from what it was in 
1913-14. Still, if we assume that the expenditure, here should be at the 
same level as in 1913-24 it should be only 45 crores and not 54 or 55 
crores, and yet the revised estimate for 1926 shows the. military expendi- 
ture at 55*5 crores. The national income of England is much larger than 
that of India. Her responsibilities are of an Imperial nature and there- 
fore much heavier, and yet, her military expenditure is less than what it 
was in 1913-14. Adding to this, Sir, the allowance that should be made 
for the difference in exchange since 1913-14, the burden is still larger on 
India. 

There are some other facts with regard to military administration 
which, Sir, with your permission, I will refer to. On pages 2355 and 2356 
of the report for 1926 of the debates of this Assembly we see these re- 
marks made by Sir .Sivaswamy Aiyar : 

“ A number of Resolutions were passed in the first Session of the first Assembly 
on the Esher Committee’s Report and in a few unimportant matters action has been 
taken; but upon really important questions, such as the admission of Indians to all 
branches of the Army, the throwing open of a larger number of King’s Commissions 
in the Territorial force and various other matters in regard to all those matters that 
Really do matter no action hat been taken.*' v * 

Hart he was interrupted by the Army Secretary and he made certain 
qualifications, regarding the Territorial Force. Of couAe. T sneak snhieet 
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to correction. If the military expertS|&i those benches correct me and 
say that I am wrong, I will certain^ apologise. But I think some of 
these proposals have, not yet fructified. # 

Then, Sir, there is this important fact that no real relief to the tax- 
payer has been given in this Budget as has been remarked by many a 
speaker before* me. Of course I do not condemn the reduction of the 
motor tax on the ground, as some speakers have done, that it is a con- 
cession to the rich only. I think it is a concession indirectly to the poor 
man also because if you facilitate and quicken transport, you increase 
commerce. You give facilities not only to the rich owners of the motor 
cars but you also make for commercial advancement of the country and 
that to a great extent does benefit the poor man also. Therefore I do 
welcome this reduction. No real relief to the tax-payer is given from the high 
level of war taxation and that which was imposed to cover the deficits of 
1918-1922, estimated by the Inchcape Committee at 49 crores. Rather 
the burden is increased having regard to the increase in the purchasing 
power of the rupee. My last complaint is that when the Inchcape Com- 
mittee made their recommendations for retrenchment, they made their 
calculations on the basis of 18. 4 d. to the rupee. Government in their 
cwn memorandum apprehends a loss of 5 crores if that rate was reverted 
to. There was another cause for reduction of expenditure, namely, a fur- 
ther fall in prices; and since 1923 prices have fallen. Moreover, owing 
to a fall in interest, Government had another gain. All these three 
factors should have combined to bring down the level of expenditure much 
below what the Inchcape Committee recommended, and still nothing 
of that sort has happened. 

Mr. H. Shankar R&u (Finance Department : Nominated Official) : Sir r 
I rise to make only a few minor observations and will, as far a& possible, 
avoid touching on questions of policy. The first point and a very import- 
ant point — which was raised by Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, related to the 
question of transfer of certain items from the voted tor the non-voted 
category in the course of the current year. I believe he suggested that 
it was deliberately and surreptitiously done. Well, it was done deliberate- 
Jy. It is the* result of the passing of the Government of India (Civil 
Services) Act, 1925, which received His Majesty’s assent on the 22nd 
Dfcember, 1925. When we got copies of the Act in India, it was rather 
too late to give effect to the change in the Budget for the current year 
and the result was that we had to postpone the change necessarily to 
some time later. So far as the total amount goes, I do not think that 
it really very much matters, although there is, I admit, a question of prin- 
ciple involved. I shall have a statement prepared showing how the change* 
affects the control which the Assembly has been able to exercise and is ex- 
ercising at the present moment over the expenditure of the Central Gov- 
ernment. 

Next I come to the question of under-estimating revenue Mid over-esti- 
mating expenditure. It is very disconcerting, Sir, to me, as Budget 
Officer, to be told that I am constantly under-estimating revenue and over- 
estimating expenditure. I must admit that a certain amount o&pcaution 
is ingrained my constitution and I am certainly not sorry for it, and I 
dare say thaTthe House would have been sorry had it been otherwise, I. 
put it to the House {Jus fray. 
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What, after all, is the aggregate^amount of difference? I am not speak- 
ing of the disparity between the revised estimate and the actuals, but I 
am speaking of the disparity between the original estimate and the actuals 
or the revised estimate as the case may be. You will find that in 1925-26 
and 1926-27 the disparity has not been more than 3 crores. And what 
is 3 crores when the gross expenditure is over 200 crores? It is just less 
than 1$ per cent. I challenge any Member of this House to prepare his 
personal budget on such a satisfactory footing. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: A State Budget is very different. 

Mr. H. Shankar Bau: Take the case of a very ordinary individual who 
has a fixed income of Rs. 100 a month and no more. Suppose his pay is 
Rs. 100 a month and he is sure to get it on the 1st of every month. He 
has got a certain number of items of expenditure. I challenge *him to say 
•on the 1st what he will be left with at the close of the month. Suppose 
he says he will be left with one rupee on the 30th, and if he finds himself 
with Rs. 4 in his pocket, are you to blame him for it? On the other hand, 
I think his position would indeed be a sad one if he had to go to a bania 
for Rs. 8. I am not saying this in justification of the disparity in the 
budget figures, but it is Only an explanation of the fact that we, cannot 
absolutely help having such disparities. Let me add that we are not £^n 
incorrigible set of people. We do improve, we live and learn. We have 
instituted a system of lump cuts, and as the Public Accounts Committee 
recommended, we are carrying them out more boldly and more boldly 
from year to year. We are bold, we can be bold; but we cannot be too 
bold : that is our difficulty. You will find in paragraphs 12 and 27 of the 
Secretary’s Explanatory Memorandum evidence of the fact that we have 
paid considerable attention to this question with' the result that both in 
our revised estimates and budget estimates a very considerable surplus 
has been brought to light. That would not have been the case had we 
been as conservative as we used to be. 

I turn next to the question of the utilisation of the surplus, what ex- 
actly we are going to do with the surplus. I believe a great authority has 
said that it is the exemplary purity of the British system of finance in 
accordance with which surpluses go towards the reduction or avoidance 
of debt. Except for the year 1927-28, we have consistently been following 
this principle and if in 1927-28 we are going to make a departure, it is only 
for the reason that we want to be rather accommodating to the provinces 
and I do not think that it is a reason why the House should complain. 
Further, the House will realise that so long as these surpluses are utilised 
towards the reduction or avoidance of debt, our interest on dead- weight 
debt, as has been so clearly pointed out in the budget speech, is reduced 
to a very considerable extent and the provinces also do get a benefit from 
the reduction in the rate of interest. Then certain Honourable Members 
thought that what we should have done was to reduce the salt tax and the 
postal rates. It is really not for me to expatiate very much on this aspect 
of the case except that, as Budget Officer, I should find very considerable 
difficulty in finding money for all these things simultaneously Everything 
will come in it's own time. I think in the last four years qp have done 
,<piite Enough and more* than enough, and we will certainly dp ‘mare when 
we, ^e in a position to do so. The fact is that *theftalt dilty which was 
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at Us* 2-8-0 has been reduced to RsAJ-4-0; the cotton exeis^Nluty has 
been abolished; and the provincial contributions have dropped from 988 
lakhs to 258 lakhs permanently and, fcr all practical purposes; X hope, 
have been finally extinguished . That is a great achievement, and if the 
House finds fault with that , I do not know what exactly will please it. 
The remarks made from various quarters incline me to believe that the more 
we do the more unsatisfactory the position is taken to be. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: We do not want bounties. We want 
justice. 

Mr. H. Shankar Rau: One Honourable Member pointed out that 
British taxation was reduced, that in England they have reduced taxation 
to a very great extent and we have not done it. I do not know that them 
are any provincial contributions going in England, and that is the reason, 
1 suggest, that they are aole to reduce taxation. When we have got rid 
of these contributions we should be in a position to reduce taxation. 

Lastly, I will touch upon the question of military expenditure. His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has dealt with the policy of the thing 
and I need only refer to the figures. The figures given in the budget 
speech will show that the expenditure has dropped from Rs. 69*81 crores 
in 1921-22 to Rs. 54*92 crores in 1927-28, that is to say, a reduction of 
fully Rs. 15 crores in six years. Somebody suggested that we might go 
back to the figure of the nineties. I wonder if that figure, at the prices 
ruling to-day, would be sufficient even to enable us to purchase the requisite 
stores for the army and pay the pensions, quite apart from the question of 
Indianisation. It would be barely sufficient for the 'purchase of stores. 

Then, I believe my Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour referred to 
the Brussels Conference and the proportion of military expenditure to the 
general revenues of the country. What was implied was that the military 
expenditure bore a considerable proportion — something like 40 to 60 per 
cent, or possibly even more. But I might read out to the House the 
answer which was given on the 25th January 1926 in this connection. The 
answer was as follows: 

“As there seems to be considerable absence of clearness about the references frequently 
|nade to the Brussels Conference, I lay on the table a copy of those resolutions of that 
Conference which dealt with public finance. The Honourable Member will find that 
his version is not supported by the text." 

It was so even to-day. The second paragraph says: 

“ The comparison made at the Brussels Conference was between the average expen- 
diture upon armaments of various nations with their total national expenditure. In the 
case of India, it would, of course, include expenditure of the Provincial Governments.** 

I may say this is a fact which is always overlooked. 

“ For the year 1924-25 the total national expenditure of India, including that of 
the Provincial Governments but excluding the working expenses of the Railways, an<) 
of the Posts and Telegraphs and Irrigation Departments, was approximately R's. 203*6$ 
Crores. The military expenditure was approximately Rs. 55*69 crores which amounts 
to 27 per cent, of the former figure.* * 

Sir Hari Singh Gour invited us to frame an approximate calculation in- 
cluding, in this military expenditure, the loss on strategic railways and 
expenditure on armed police and that sort of thing. I find, making a liberal 
allowance— is only a rough estimate, I have been doing it while sitting 
here — the p^ftentage will remain practically the same. 

Mr. A. Rangaswajfci Iyengar: Including Railways? 
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Mr. ST Shankar Ban: Exclude# the working expenses of thd Railways 
and of the Posts and Telegraphs and Irrigation Departments. So I do w$t 
think the position is even appreciaBly wors^-than when we gavp the answer 
in January, 1926. 


The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
4th March, 1927. 
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Friday , 4th March , 2927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clocks Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Grievances ot Clerks of Accounts Offices. 

694. *Mr. Nirmal Chunder Ohunder: (a) Has the attention of the 
Honourable the Finance Member been drawn to a letter published in the 
Forward , dated 11th February, 1927, regarding grievances of clerks of 
Accounts offices? 

(6) Is it a fact that the benefit derived from the introduction of the 
new scale was only from one rupee to eight rupees per month and as 
such, it has not rendered any appreciable benefit to the old hands of the 
establishment on whose memorial the old scale was revised? 

(c) Is it a fact that those clerks who have rendered seven years' service 
or more will not be able to reach the maximum of the sanctioned scale ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the difference between the old and the newly sanc- 
tioned minima was not granted to all — especially the old hands of the esta- 
blishment ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Enquiries are being made and the 
information will be furnished to the Honourable Member as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Expenditure incurred in giving effect to the Recommendations of 

the Lee Commission. 

695. *Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder: Is it a fact that the Government 
have recently spent a large sum of money in giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission as a result of the present satisfactory 
condition of the finances? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The facts as regards the expendi- 
ture of the Central Government consequent on the Lee Commission's re- 
commendations were given in my reply to questions 96, 431 and 439 on 
25th January 1926. The answer to the present question in the form in 
which it is asked is in the negative. 

Grant of compensatory House Rent Allowance to the Clerks of the. 

Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

696. *Mr^Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: (a) Is it a fact that the Govern- 
ment have rjSfcutly sanctioned the grant of compensatory house rent allow- 
ances for the^clerks of the Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

( 1643 ) 
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(b) M it a fact that the Government of India in their Finance Depart* 
ment letter No. 1660-F. E., dated 10th July, 1923, admitted the grievQpC& 
of the clerks* of the Civil Accounts offices, but expressed their inability to 
grant any relief owing to financial difficulty at the "time ? 

(c) If so, will the Honourable Member kindly state when the relief 
promised by the Government will be granted to the clerks of the Accounts 
Department? 

The Honourable . Sir Basil Blackett : (a) . The Government have not 
recently sanctioned ai!y compensatory house rent allowance for the clerks 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, but compensatory allowance 
has been sanctioned for the non-gazetted selection grade staff of that 
Department in Rangoon, Bombay and Calcutta only. 

(b) and (c). In the letter referred to, the Government recognised that 
on a comparison of their pay with rates sanctioned by Local Governments 
for their own establishments the clerks in the Civil Accounts Offices felt 
they had a grievance, but they postponed consideration of the question 
of revising their pay pending consideration of a suggestion made by the 
Indian Retrenchment Committee for an enquiry with a view to reducing 
.the pay of the subordinate services generally including those paid by 
Local Governments. When such general reduction was found not to be 
feasible the revision of pay in Civil Accounts Offices was sanctioned with 
effect from the 1st March 1924. 

Indian Guards of the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

697. *Mr. V. V. Jogiah: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 

how many Indian guards of the Eastern Bengal Railway are drawing the 
maximum salaries of “A” class? ' 

(b) How many “ B ” class guards were directly recruited in the yeaF 
1926? 

(c) How many Indians of “A” class drawing maximum salaries have 
been promoted to the “ B n class in the year 1926? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the number of “ B ” clallf 
guards sanctioned in the authorisation roll for the year 1926? 

(e) Is it a fact that “ B ” class guards were appointed in excess of the 
sanctioned number? 

(/) If so, how many under each race? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a), (b), (c), (e) and (/). The information will 
be collected and sent to the Honourable Member in due course. 

(d) 186. 

Appointment of Indians as “ B ” class Guards on the Eastern 1 

Bengal Railway. 

698. *Mr. V. V. Jogiah: (p) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the Traffic Manager, Eastern Bengal R^ygw ay, has ap- 
pointed directly Anglo : Indian and" European guards inipk “B” class 
ignoring pure Indians eligible for such promotion? 
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{b) If not, will Government be pleased to state the reason for not fcppoint- 
mg Indian graduates and senior “A” class guards in the 44 B ” class? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons; (a) and ( b ). Government have no information, 
lhe Agent is aware of the views of the Government in connection with 
recruitment. 

Pay op Indian Drivers on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

699. *Mr. V. V. Jogiah: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that Indian drivers of the Bengal Nagpur Railway are getting 
more pay than the Indian drivers on the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

( b ) If so, will Government be pleased to state if they are going to raise 
the status and pay of Indian drivers on the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (aj There are no separate rates of pay for Indians 
employed as drivers on these railways. Drivers’ pay and mileage allow- 
ances vary on different railways being fixed according to the work re- 
quired to be done and to local conditions. 

(b) No. 

Grants-in-aid to European and Indian Railway Institutes by the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. 

700. *Mr. V. V- Jogiah: (a) Will Government bo pleased to place on 
the table a statement shewing for the last three years, the number of mem- 
bers of each Railway Institute for Indians and for Europeans and the 
amount paid to Indian Institutes and European Institutes as grant-in-aid 
by the Eastern Bengal Railway Administration? 

( b ) If the amount paid to the European Institute is more than what is 
jfeid to the Indian Institute, what is the justification for such differential 
treatment ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The information has been called for from the 
Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, and will be supplied to the Honourable 
Member when received. 

Grant of Extensions of Service to Employees of the Bengal Nagudr 

Rahway. 

701. *Mr. V. V. Jogiah: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether any Indian in the ministerial establishment who was not granted 
an extension of service beyond the age of 55 years in the open line of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway within the last two years is now employed in the 
Construction Department of the same Railway? 

(6) If so, will Government be pleased to state the reason fdr refusing 
extension but admitting them again into service? 

(c) Were any Anglo-Indians of the same Department granted any exten- 
sions of service after the age of 55 years within the last two years ? 

(d) If so, will Government be pleased to state the reason for such 
^differential treatment? 

- f 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information on the point. 

% 2 
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Case of Me. Ashutosh Chakrab^ty, a Guard op the Eastern Bengal 

Railway. 

702. *Mr. V. V. Jogiah: (a) With reference to question No. 856 asked 
by Mr. Amar Nath Dutt in the Autumn Session of the Assembly held at 
Simla in September, 1925, in regard to Mr. Ashutosh Chakrabarty, a guard 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway, will the Government be pleased to state 
if the promised inquiry is finished? 

(b) If so, will the Government be pleased to inform this House the 
result of the said inquiry? 

(c) If not, why not ? 

* Mr. A. A* L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). The result of the enquiry was communicated to Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt, and, if the Honourable Member washes, I will also let him 
have the same information. 

Abolition of the Lower Division in the Office of the Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

703. *Mr. V. V. Jogiah: 1. Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that : 

(a) there was no classification in the clerical establishment under the 

Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, before 1913? 

(b) the several Deputy Accountants-General, in their letters Nos. 

Calcutta 1279-A. G./G., dated 21st January, 1920, Delhi 
E.-84, dated 24th January, 1920; Nagpur G./1377, dated 17th 
January, 1920, and Madras G./M.-3708, dated 17th February, 
1920, strongly recommended the abolition of the lo\$er 
division? 

(c) the then Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 

Calcutta, in his demi-official No. 571, dated 28th July, 1921, 
to the Accountant-General, Railways, stated that if it was 
possible to enforce the lower efficiency bar strictly, the l6wer 
division might be abolished so that a man fit for mechanical 
work only might not go beyond the bar? 

(<tf) there is a strict efficiency bar at Rs. 124 in the upper division 
scale ? 

2. If the replies to part 1 be in the affirmative, will the Government be 
pleased to state why the lower division has not been abolished and a uniform 
scale adopted? 

Gbievances. of Employees of the Savings Bank Department under 

the Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, 

Calcutta. 

704. ♦Mr. V. V. Jogiah: (a) Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn' to the articles that appeared in the Forward , dated Calcutta, the 
13th November, 1^26, and 11th January, 1927, regarding the manifold 
grievances of the assistants serving in the Savings Bank Department under 
the Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Postal Branch, 
Calcutta? 
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(6) If so, what steps have they taken in the matter? 

(c) Will they please also state why office hours have been extended there 
up to 6 p.m. from 4-30 p.M. f without any overtime allowance? 


Appointments in the Upper Division in the Post and Telegraph 
Accounts Offices at Calcutta. 

705. *Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Wit a fact that raw recruits are being appoint- 
ed against upper division vacancies in the Post and Telegraph Accounts 
Offices at Calcutta controlled by the Accountant General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, ignoring the claims of the lower division clerks in the Telegraph 
Check Office who have passed the departmental examination long ago and 
are experienced in the departmental work? If so, why are the latter not 
preferably provided against the upper division vacancies? 


Appointments in the Upper Division in the Office of the Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

706. *Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Is it a fact that several recruits were placed 
in the lower division under the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
though they secured more marks in the same, recruitmental examination 
held in the same year 1920 than some of their fellow recruits who were 
placed in the upper division? If so, why should not the former be placed 
in the upper division with retrospective effect, from the date of their 
admission ? 


Reduction of certain Upper Division Clerks under the Deputy 
Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Postal Branch, 

Calcutta. 

707. *Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Is it a fact that certain upper division clerks 
under the Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Postal 
Branch, Calcutta, have been permanently degraded to the lower division? 
If so, will the Government please state the reasons for this? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to reply to questions 
>"cs. 703 to 707 together. The information asked for would involve con- 
siderable time and trouble in collection and I trust the Honourable Mem- 
ber will recognise that the results are unlikely to be commensurate with 
the labour involved. 


Posts of Station Masters at certain Stations on the Eastern 

Bengal Railway. 

708. *Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Is it a fact that the posts of the station 
Qaasters at Shivarampore, Jamtoil, Salap and Saratnagar have been filled 
up by junior hands ignoring the claims of a senior assistant station master 
at Phulbari on the Eastern Bengal Railway? If so, why? 

Mr. A. A* L. Parsons: Government have no information and do not 
propose to enquire. 
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Provision op Quarters for the Assistant T. X. R. at Budge- * 
Budge on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

709. *Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Is it a fact that there is no railway quarter 
available at Budge-Budge station, Eastern Bengal Railway, for the Assist- 
ant T. X. R. ? If so, do the Government propose to have quarters built 
early for the second T. X. R. Budge-Budge? If not, why not? 

Ur. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. 

This is a matter for the Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, to deal with. 
A copy of the question and this answer will be sent to him for such action 
as^ he may consider necessary. 

Economies effected in the Purchase of Military Stores by the 
Director of Contracts. 

710. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state the 
economies effected in the purchases made through the Director of Con- 
tracts and over the previous system in vogue? 

Mr. G. M. Young: It would entail a great deal of statistical calculation 
to compile the information asked for by the Honourable Member and Gov- 
ernment are not prepared to undertake its compilation. But I 'may point 
out that the matter was examined by the Braithwaite Committee in 1922 
vhich held that the operations of the Director of Contracts had resulted 
in considerable economies in the expenditure on stores. This finding was 
endorsed by the Retrenchment Committee which reviewed the Braithwaite 
Committee’s report. 

Exhibition given by Indians in Berlin under the direction of 

Mr. Hagenbeck. 

711. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Are Government aware that Indians 
are used as animals in a circus in Germany? If the answer be in the 
affirmative, will Government be pleased to state the number of Indians 
who are so employed in Germany and other places in Europe? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state when and how a passport to 
these Indians was granted? 

(c) Were Government apprised of the fact at the time of granting the 
passport that the Indians were being taken outside India for being used 
like animals in the circus? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state who applied for the passports 
of the Indians taken outside British India for the purpose of show in foreign 
countries ? 

(e) Is there any truth in the statement made in the Press that 
Rs. 25,000 were deposited as security with Government for the safety 
of the Indians at the time of taking them outside India for the purposes 
of using them in the circus ? 

(/) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the fact that 
Indians are being used as animals in the circuses of foreign countries? 
If so, will the Government be pleased to state the steps taken to ston 
this practice? ^ 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddinxan: I presume the Honourable 
Member bases his question on the sensational articles which appeared in 
the Press some months ago regarding the exhibition given by Indians in 
Berlin under the direction of Mr. Hagenbeck. The allegations made were 
fully dealt with in a communique issued on the 1st December, a copy of 
which is to bo found in the Library. It will be scnen that there is no truth 
whatever in the suggestion that Indians were being used as animals, and 
I am surprised that the Honourable Member should continue to give 
currency to such a story after it has been categorically denied by Govern- 
ment. 

2. The emigration of persons of this kind is governed by the provisions 
of the Indian Emigration Act, VII of 1922. Under section 2(f) (iii) of this 
Act, the work for which they were engaged comes specifically within the 
definition of “skilled work”. Under section 16 application for -permission 
to engage such skilled workers has to be made to the Local Government. 
The Government of Madras saw no reason to suppose that there was any- 
thing objectionable in the purpose for which these persons were recruited 
and they allowed them to proceed in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act. It is understood that security was furnished under section 16(2) 
(c) for the due observance of the conditions laid down and for the proper 
treatment of the persons engaged and that a sum of Ks. 7,250 was deposited 
whh the Government of Madras, to be refunded on the return of the emi- 
grants if the conditions laid down were observed satisfactorily. The Pro- 
tector of Emigrants at Dhanushkodi has reported favourably on the physi- 
cal and financial condition of the men who have returned. 

3. The total number of persons recruited in Madras during the year 
1926 for these purposes was 140, out of whom 104 have since returned. 
A party of 19 who were recruited for proceeding to Denmark in March 
1926 and a party of 17 recruited for Holland in September 1926 have not 
yet returned. 

4. The agents through whom these parties were recruited are . 

(1) Mr. J. Johansen, representative of Messrs. Carl Hagenbeck ’s 

Circus Co., 

(2) Mr. Abdul Meah of Bombay. 

(3) Mr. N. M. Mohamed Hanifa of Colombo. 

5. The persons recruited were granted individual passports. 


Allegations against the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
IN THE BA8UMATI OF THE 18TH FEBRUARY, 1927. 

712. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the report published in the Basumati, dated the 18th February, 
1927, in connection with the Kharagpur strike incident? Has the Govern- 
ment made any inquiries as to the allegations made against the Agent 
of the railway? If so, will Government be pleased to place on the table 
the results of such an inquiry? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am sorry that I have not been 
able to procure a copy of the article referred to. 
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Post and Telegraph Offices in the Sylhbt District. 

713. *Mr. Srish Ohandia Dutta: Will Government be pleased to state 
the total number of new post and telegraph offices opened in the district 
of Sylhet during the period from the year 1915 to 1926? What is the 
average jurisdiction area of the post and telegraph offices in the district 
of Sylhet and what is the distance of the most distant village from a 
post office and a telegraph office, there? 

Sir Ganen Roy: Thirty-one new post offices and five new telegraph 
offices were opened. The average jurisdiction area is thirty-four miles. 
The distance of the most distant village from a post office is eighteen 
miles and from a telegraph office thirty-four miles. 

' Opening of a Telegraph Office at Jagannatiipur jn the Sylhet 

District. 

714. *Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: Was there any proposal during the 
last 15 years for opening a telegraph office at Jagannathpur in the 
district of Sylhet*? If so, why was the proposal given up? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The proposal to open a telegraph office at Jagannath- 
pur was considered in 1922. But it was dropped as it would have in- 
volved a heavy financial loss to the Department. 

Circuitous Mail Routes in the Sylhet District. 

715. *Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: Are Government aware that the mail 
routes in the district of Sylhet are circuitous, not direct and very slow, in 
consequence of which letters posted frpfai the town of Sylhet reach a post 
office situated at a distance of 26 miles only on the third day? If so, do 
the Government propose to take proper measures for making the mail 
routes more direct and easy? 

Sir Ganen Roy: Government have no information that such is the case. 
The question of improving the mail routes wherever possible is engaging 
the attention of the Postmaster-General. 

Import of Betel-nuts from Singapore. 

716. *Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: Will the Government be pleased to 
state if there is any truth in the belief current in some parts of the country 
that Singapore betel-nuts imported into India and generally sold in the 
bazars cut m two pieces, are those used in tanning leather? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information on the sub- 
ject. I may add, however, that prima facie it seems exceedingly unlikely 
that there is any truth in the belief. For one thing, betel-nuts are so 
expensive a -product that for this reason alone it seems very improbable 
that they would be used for the tanning of leather. 

Provision of high level Platforms at Stations on the Assam 

Bengal Railway. 

717. *Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: Are the Government aware that the 
platforms in almost all the stations on the Assam Bengal Railway are 
very low $nd therefore cause much hardship and inconvenience to the 
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passengers, specially females, in bolh entraining themselves and getting 
down from the trains? Do the Government propose to take proper remedial 
measures in this behalf? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is left to the discretion of railway administra- 
tions to provide high level platforms at stations where the traffic offering 
justices their provision. Government would, therefore*, suggest that this 
matter be brought to the notice of the Agent, Assam Bengal Bailway 
Company, through his Local Advisory Committee. 

• 

Retention of his usual Allowances in the general scale by a 
Telegraphist deputed for Training as a Wireless 
Operator. 

718. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government please state: 

(a) What is the scale of house rent allowance admissible to Govern- 

ment telegraphists in the General Scale? 

( b ) When a telegraphist in the General Scale is ordered for train- 

ing as a wireless operator, does he retain his usual allowances 
in the General Scale? 

( c ) When the wireless operators are expressly ordered not to take 

their families to a particular place or locality, do they con- 
tinue to draw their house rent at the original station, as 
family rates; and at the place where they are posted, at 
bachelor rates? If not, why not? 

(d) Is any preferential treatment given to Europeans and Anglo- 

Indians in this respect? If so, why so? 

Sir Oanen Roy: (a) Bates vary from Rs. 15 to Rs. 45 per mensem and 
depend upon whether the telegraphist is married or single, the station 
where he is employed, his length of service, etc. 

(b) Yes. 

( c ) Yes, unless special concessions are otherwise provided or the trans- 
fer is voluntary. 

(d) No. 


Recruitment of Wireless Operators. 

719* *Mr. N. M. Joshi: With reference to my starred question No. 753, 
dated the 7th September, 1925, will Government please state : 

(а) Whether any examination is held for the recruitment cf men 

as wireless operators? 

(б) How many men have since been recruited to work as wireless 

operators? How many of them are Indians and how many 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians? ' 

(c) Is the scheme referred to in the reply to (c) of my question 

No. 753, dated the 7th September, 1925, for the recruitment 
of Indians now in operation? If not, why not? 

( d ) Is there any scheme in preparation to give special facilities to ex- 

service soldiers in the matter of recruitment, at the cost 
of the Indian operators? 
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(e) What is the scale of pay .of wireless operators sanctioned for :l 
(i) Indians, and (ii) Anglo-Indians and Europeans, at stations 
in India and out of India under the Indian Government? 

(/) After recruitment, are the European and Anglo-Indian operators 
given any concessions in preference to Indians? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes, when recruiting 
ex-service men as wireless operators; no, in tho case of departmental 
telegraphists who are operators. 

(6) 26: viz ., Europeans 11, Anglo-Indians 14, Indian 1. 

(c) No. Before introducing any new scheme of recruitment it was con- 
sidered j desirable with the object of reducing the surplus staff of depart- 
mental telegraphists to transfer a certain number of these men to wireless 
work and this has also had the effect of increasing the number of Indians 
employed in wireless. 

(d) No; but there has been a scheme in force> since 1919 under which 
a limited number of ex-service men have been engaged. 

(a) Two scales of pay, viz.: 

Es. 250 — 10 — 300 for ex-service men; 


Es. 80 — 250 plus 1 
Es. 2/3 per diem r 
wireless allowance J 


for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian 
departmental telegraphists. 


, (/) No. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask what steps Government propose to take 
to increase the number of Indians as wireless operators from the figure 1 
to the figure 2? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The whole question of 
future recruitment into the wireless branch of the Telegraph Department 
as well as into the ordinary branch is now engaging my consideration. 


Grant of a Licence 'o the Indian Radio Telegram Company 

Limited. 

720. ♦Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Have Government given a licence to any 
Eadio Company in India? 

( b ) Will they be pleased to state whether while granting licence, they 
have imposed upon the Company any condition as to the training and 
employment of Indians as operators? 

(c) Will they be pleased to state how many operators have so 
far been engaged? How many of them are Indians and how many Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes; to the Indian 
Eadio Telegraph Company Limited. 

( b ) The Honourable Member is referred to clauses 44 and 45 of the 
agreement with the Company, dated 24th February, 1925, a copy of which 
will be found in the Library. 

(c) The .Company has been requested to supply the information required 
and it will be furnished to the Honourable Member when received. 

Mr. K. 0. Boy: Will the Government be pleased to state what action 
they have taken to safeguard Government interests over the control of 
this company ? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I think, Sir, that is pro- 
vided for in the agreement, itself; but as I have not got the terms of the 
agreement in my head I shall be obliged if the Honourable Member will 
put down that question. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: May I ask if it is not a fact that Government will 
have only one director in the whole company, that is, the Director of 
Wireless? Is not that a fact? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That probably is the fact, 

Sir; but I cannot at present give the Honourable Member any definite in- 
formation on the point. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: May I ask, Sir, whether the Radio Company will broad- 
cast the speeches made in this House? 

The Honourable Sir nhupendra Nath Mitna* I dare say, Sir, they will 
try to do it in due course. (Laughter). 

The Coou(r Labour Act, 19*26. 

721. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that the Government of India 
have recently sanctioned the enactment of legislation on the lines of the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act in the province of Coorg? 

(b) Is it a fact that one of the main reasons given for passing such 
legislation was the existence on the Statute-book of the '‘Madras Planters’ 
Labour Act”, which operates in parts adjoining Coorg? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Committee appointed by the Government 
of Madras to consider the question of the repeal of the Madras Planters’ 
Labour Act have recommended that this Act be repealed only when the 
Coorg legislation ceases to exist ? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state what steps they propose 
to take to break this vicious circle? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The Honourable Mem- 
ber presumably refers to the Coorg Labour Act, 1926. The introduction- 
of the Bill enacted as that Act received the sanction of the Governor- 
General and not of the Government of India. 

(b) This was one of the reasons, but not the main reason. 

(c) So far as the Government of India are aware, the answer is in the* 
negative. I understand that a Bill is to be introduced in the Madras 
Legislative Council repealing the Madras Planters’ Labour Act with effect 
from 1st April, 1930. The Coorg Act will cease to- have effect from 1st 
April, 1931. 

(d) I cannot see that there is any vicious circle to be broken. 

Establishment of a Provident Fund for Government Employees. 

$ 

722. ♦Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will the Government be pleased to make & 
statement^ as to the stage at which the consideration of the question of" 
the establishment of a Provident Fund for all Government employees now 
stands ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I would refer the Honourable Memr 
ber to the reply which I gave on the 3rd February to Mr. DuPaiswarity 
Aiyangar’s starred question No. 91. I am unable to make Any further 
statement at this stage. 
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-Revision of the Leave and Pension Rules of Inferior Servants 

EMPLOYED UNDER THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

723. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will the Government be pleased to state if 
they propose to undertake at an early date an inquiry as to the desirability 
and practicability of revising the rules regarding leave and pensions in the 
case of ‘the inferior servants’? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Local Governments of Governors’ 
Provinces have now full powers to make rules regulating tho leave and 
pension of inferior servants under their control and it is therefore for these 
Governments alone to decide whether any change should be made in the 
existing rules. The question of revising the leave and pensions rules of 
inferior sifrvants under the Central Government is under consideration. 

Employment of the Indian Army outside India. 

724. *Diwan Chaman Lall: (a) Will Government state whether the 
following Resolution was passed by the Legislative Assembly in 1921 : 

“The Army in India should not as a rule be employed for service 
outside India’s external frontiers, except for purely defensive 
purposes, or with the previous consent of the Governor-Gen- 
eral in Council in very grave emergencies; provided that this 
should not preclude the appointment on garrison duty over- 
seas of Indian troops at the expense of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, with the consent of the Government of India’’? 

(6) Will Government state whether Sir Godfrey Fell accepted this 
Resolution on behalf of the Government? 

(c) Will Government state whether the defence of Shanghai is con- 
sidered by the militarf authorities to mean the defence of India? 

( d) Will Government state whether service in the Shanghai Defence 
Force is reckoned by the military authorities as garrison duty in terms 
of the above Resolution? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The Honourable Member has quoted the terms 
of the Resolution correctly except that the words “ appointment on garri- 
son duty ’’ should be “ employment on garrison duties 

(b) Ye* 

(c) The Honourable Member seems to me, Sir, to be inviting an ex- 
pression of opinion; but I think it would be safe to say that the words 
“ defence of Shanghai ” mean “ defence of Shanghai ” and not “ defence 
of India The Resolution, however, makes no mention of the defence of 
India but speaks of purely defensive purposes, and it is clear from the speech 
of the Mover as well as from the discussion, that the words did not mean 
“ defence of India ”, but “ purely defensive ’’ as opposed to “ aggres- 
sive ’’ purposes. As has repeatedly been stated, the purpose for which 
troops have been despatched to Shanghai is purely defensive. 

(d) Service in the Shanghai Defence Force might be described as garri- 
f^Jti duty, but the term was interpreted in the discussion as meaning conti- 
nuous garrison duties, and therefore this part of the Resolution can hardly 

said to applj. 



SHORT NOTICE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Arrangements for the Families of British Regiments sent to China. 

Colonel S. D. Crawford: Will the Government please state what 
arrangements x are being made for the married families of British regiments 
which have been sent from India to China? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The Government are in communication » with His 
Majesty's Government on the subject. As soon as a decision is reached, 
I will inform my Honourable friend. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: A supplementary question, Sir. Have t&e 
Government taken any steps to explain to the Home authorities the diffi- 
cult and distressing position of the women and children in India when 
they are deprived of the protection of their menfolk ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The answer is in the affirmative. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Will the Government be pleased to take fur- 
ther steps to press the Home authorities to have the married families of 
these men taken to England? 

Mr. G. M. Young: We are still in communication with His Majesty’s 
Government. I cannot say more than that now. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Will the Honourable Member undertake to 
have these questions communicated to the Home authorities? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Yes, Sir. 


Riot in the district of Backergunj in Bengal. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Sir, I beg to put a question of which I gave private 
notice to the Honourable the Home Member : 

1. Is the attention of the Government being drawn to a Press state- 
ment about a riot in the District of Backergunj in Bengal? Will the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to make a full statement in the matter? 

2. Do Government propose to take immediate steps to prevent a re- 
currence of similar unfortunate events in the country ? 

3. If so, will they be pleased to state their intention? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The answer to the first part 
of the question is in the affirmative. 

The Government of India have so far received only a brief telegram, 
reporting the barest outline of the facts. From this telegram it would 
* appear that the trouble originated in the question of music by Hindus before 
a mosque at a place called Kulkamhi, that a large mob of Muhammadans 
opposed this violently and that the District Magistrate was forced to order 
the Frontier Rifles to open fire. The casualties reported, I regret to say, 
number 12 killed and 7 wounded. The Bengal Government have promised 
further details as soon as they are received. 

With regard to the second part of the question, the Government of India 
must await the detailed report from the Local Government together witlft 
the comments of that Government before they can form a judgment* as to 
whether, and if so what, action on their part is necessary or desirable. 

( 1655 ) 
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Mr. JZ. Ahmed : Are the Government aware, Sir, that » in the press 
communique, dated Barisal, the 2nd of March, 1927, and published in the 
Hindustan Times of Delhi, that a later message says that before fire was 
ordered, 20 Muhammadans are reported to have been killed and about 40 
wounded and that dead bodies were being brought to the police lines? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have read the further 

statements in the Press as to additional casualties, but I have no official 
formation about that. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Will Government please see that 
the information supplied by the Associated Press in all cases of communal 
riots is accurate and unbiassed, because it is the first information that 
creates pn impression on the mind of the public and prejudices the case 
one way or the other? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Government very 
' greatly desire that all communications in the Press should be accurate and 
judicially minded. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the question of music before 
mosques has engaged the attention of the Government of India and the 
, country particularly since the 2nd of April, 1926, do Government propose, 
for the benefit of the country, to take immediate steps to put an end to 
this matter so that the people of India may live in peace and tranquillity ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I should very greatly desire, 
Sir, that these unfortunate incidents should be terminated, and, if the 
Honourable Member can indicate any manner in which they could be 
terminated, I will certainly consider it. I suggest, however, that the 
matter is not one for laughter. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Sir, I gave notive of a Besolution which read thus: 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may be 
pleased to take immediate steps to bring about a solution of the question of music 
before mosques for the benefit of India ”, 

and, Sir, after it was allowed by the President, it was disallowed by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Beading, under the instructions from the 
Home Department, and Sir . . » . 

Mr. President: One by one, please. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Is it not a fact, Sir? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I really do not know what 
the Honourable Member is asking as to what is a fact or not. But I again 
repeat that this very serious communal trouble is not a matter for laughter. 

Mir. E. Ahmed: Is it not a fact, Sir, that my Besolution was allowed 
by you, Mr. President, and that His Excellency the Viceroy disallowed 
it in January, 1926, under Standing Order 22, clause 2? Is it not a fact. 
Sir? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I would suggest to the 
Honourable Member to put down his question. I do not carry the matter 
in my recollection.. 

Mr. E. 0. JTeogy: Do I take it, Sir, that Government, by agreeing to 
answer these questions at such great length, have agreed to' the creation 
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-of a convention uncjler .which it will be permissible for us to bring up ques- 
tions here which hitherto were objected to on the ground that they related 
to provincial subjects? 

Mr. President: Questions are allowed by the President, and. the Gov- 
ernment have nothing to do with it. 

Nawab Sir- Sahibajada Abdul Qaiyum : May I ask, Sir, if the attention , 

of Government has been drawn to a speech recently made by Dr. Moonje : 
at Gujranwala in which he said that if the Mussulmans objected to musio 
before mosque, they should remove their mosques from the road-sides. Do 
"Government contemplate taking any action in the matter of the removal 
of mosques from the main roads? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I suggest, Sir, possibly that 
question does not arise. But I can assure my Honourable friend that 
^Government, neither in the past nor in the future, are likely to take any 
action in the manner suggested. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the Government of India have 
been sitting over this matter for more than a year now, do they propose 
‘ to take any steps to put an end to this matter in order to restore peace and 
tranquillity in the country? 

Mr. President: That question has been answered. 

I understand that there are short notice questions by Haji Chaudhury 
Mohammad Ismail Khan on the same subject. Perhaps the Honourable 
Member will not now put those questions in view of the fact that similar 
questions have just been answered? 

Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: I have got a telegram from 

rny own district, and it reads thus 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member desire to put the short 
notice questions that stand in his name? 

Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member read his questions? 

Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: 1 . Has the attention of 
Government been drawn to the I. N. A. telegram regarding the death of 
-20 Muhammadans and wounding of 40 as a result of firing at Backergunj ? 

2. Will the Government be pleased to make a statement as to the real 
facts of the rioting at Backergunj ? 

3. Will the Government be pleased to enquire as to the preventive 
measures taken for the prevention of the rioting? 

4. Did the authorities concerned have any idea of any impending rioting 
on the Shivaratri day and, if so, what steps did they take to prevent suen 
riots ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I have answered the 

greater part of these questions. There is the one point in 3 and 4 of thq 
question which wants answering. I have given the Hopse all the information 
I had, and it is quite evident that the authorities must have had, some 
warning as the District Magistrate and the armed police were present on 
the spot. 
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Mr* K. Ahmed: What was the real fact of the riot, Sir? The question 
refers to that, and that is not answered. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have already answered 
that, Sir. 

Raja Ghaxanfar All Khan: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether any of the policemen present on the spot were molested by the 
Muhammadans? 

The honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have already given the 
House all the information in my possession and I have no further informa- 
tion to offer. 

Rada Ghazanlar All Khan: May I know whether the Government 
received information as to how many Muhammadans were killed and in- 
jured? If any of the police present were injured, the Government must 
have been informed of it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
has no right to assume that I have any information about that when I have 
distinctly told him that I have not. I have given the House all the informa- 
tion I possess. 

Mr. B. Das: Was it not a fact that this mosque before which the riot 
took place was built only very recently and the Local Government antici- 
pated this riot beforehand? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am not in a position to 
say, Sir, and I would suggest to the Members of this House that they should 
suspend judgment in this matter. They are merely drifting into a very 
irregular debate without the facts. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Permanent Employment of the Audit and Accounts Staff of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

171. Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that when the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway was taken over by Government in July, 1925, unlike 
the other departments of the railway, the services of the Audit and Accounts 
staff were not permanently transferred to the Government, but the staff 
were allowed to continue their term for a period of six months within which 
Government promised to settle up the administrative problems with a view 
to offer permanent employment to the staff after the expiry of the term? 

(b) Is it a fact that after the expiry of six months, instead of offering 

permanency to the staff, Government gave another extension of six 

months? 

(c) Is it a fact that the staff during the period of the second extension re- 
quested the Head of the Department to remove their anxiety about per- 
manent employment ? 

* (d) Is it a fact that Government did not consider the request of th* 

staff and gave yet another extension of nine months? " 
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(e) Will Government be pleased to state why they were not able to 
offer permanent employment to the staff even after one full year though 
they had promised to do so after the expiry of the first extension? 

(f) Do Government now propose to offer permanent employment to the 
staff after the expiry of the present term of extension. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information is being collected 
and will be communicated to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Director of Contracts. 

172. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state since 
when the post of “Director of Contracts” has been created in the Military 
Department ? 

Mr. M. Young: The appointment of “ Director of Contracts ” was 
created on the 1st April, 1924, by the transfer of the appointment of 
“ Controller of Contracts ” which existed under the previous organisation 
at Army Headquarters. The latter appointment was created in 1918. 

Purchasn of Stores by the Director of Contracts. 

173. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will the Government be pleased to state 
the method of purchases made for the military units or for the department 
in vogue before the creation of the post of the Director of Contracts? Will 
Government be further pleased to state the method now adopted and 
give in detail the points of difference in the two methods? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The method of purchase in vogue before the crea- 
tion of the post of Controller (now called Director) of Contracts was that 
the various departments and services purchased their requirements them- 
selves by means of contracts or other arrangements. Under the present 
system, the Director of Contracts arranges for the bulk purchase of stores 
and supplies of an important nature under the following groups : 

(a) Food grains. 

(b) Wheat products (flour, atta, bran). 

(c) Coal and Coke. 

( d ) Petrol, mineral oil, lubricants, and paints. 

(e) Miscellaneous stores — including Ordnance and Factory require- 

ments. 

The advantages of this system are that it ensures 4he use of. the best 
markets to the best advantage of the State and the fostering of indigenous 
industries from an all-India point of view. 

Rates >t which different articles are s supplied to Indian and 
European Soldiers and Officers. 

174. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to pUuse on 
the table the copy of the rates at which the different articles are supplied 
to the Indian and European soldiers and officers serving in the Military 
Department? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I will furnish the Honourable Member separately 
with a copy of the “ Stock Book Rate List ” for 1920-27. 
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Procedure adopted for the Purchase of Military Stores. 

175. Mr, Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state the 
procedure adopted in inviting tenders and accepting them for the pur- 
chases of articles for the Military Department? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I invite the attention of the Honourable Member 
to the 1 reply given on the 22nd September, 1924, to starred question 
No. 2810. The procedure indicated therein has since been modified, as 
a tentative measure, to this extent that tenders for the purchase of stores 
the estimated cost of which exceeds Rs. 5,000 are now ordinarily adver- 
tised, unless circumstances render advertising either impracticable or 
undesirable. This is the general principle followed by the Indian Stores 
Department. 


Location of Military Supply Depots. 

176. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state the 
central depots of rations wherefrom the articles of rations for the military 
are distributed? 

Mr. G. M. Young: A list showing the various stations at which supply 
depots are located will be furnished separately to the Honourable Mem- 
ber. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. President: I have received notice of a Motion for Adjournment 
on the subject of the riot just referred to from Haji Chaudhury Moham- 
mad Ismail Khan. I do not know whether in view of the information 
already supplied by Government and in view further of the fact that 
there is not sufficient material before this House to raise a debate on the 
question with any advantage, the Honourable Member wishes to press 
his motion at this stage. 

Ha]i Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: No, Sir, I would like, with 
your permission, to wait for another day till I get the information from 
Barisal in fuller detail and till the Government of Bengal also send full 
details to the Home Department. I should then like to move my motion. 

, Mr. President: I would advise the Honourable Member in the mean- 
time to suggest to his friends in the Bengal Legislative Council to take 
up the matter there. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Sir, in view of the fact that it has become an all- 
India question .... 

Mr. President: The Chatr Has given no ruling on the point of order 
to-day, because the Honourable Member does not wish to press his motion. 


PETITIONS RELATING TO THE CURRENCY BILL. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, with reference to a Bill ‘entitled a Bill further to amend 
the Indian Coinage Act, 1900, and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, 
for certain purposes, and to, lay upon the Governor General in Council 
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certain obligations with regard to the purchase of gold and the sale of 
gold' exchange, Bill No. I of 1927, I beg to present the following applica- 
tions : — 218 petitions from Ahmedabad from 2,748 persons; 88 petitions 
from Kaira from 1,-007 persons; 11 petitions from Broach from 870 per- 
sons ; 22 petitions from Surat from 870 persons ; 4 petitions from Tuticorin 
from 15 persons; 22 petitions from Shikarpur (Sind) from 68 persons; 
34 petitions from Karachi from 56 persons; 5 petitions from Delhi from 
25 persons; 15 petitions from Calcutta from 68 persons; 5 petitions from 
Jullundur (Punjab) from 5 persons; 100 petitions from Bombay from 745 
persons; 42 petitions from Agra from 148 persons; 10 petitions from 
Rawalpindi from 42 persons; 30 petitions from Madras from 30 persons; 
5 petitions from Akola from 51 persons; 12 petitions from Panch Mahals 
from 181 persons. Total 568 petitions from 6,065 persons. 

Mr. President: All the- 3 petitions will be considered by the Petitions 
Committee this evening when it meets. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Thank you, Sir. 


GENERAL DTSCUSSION OE THE BUDGET— PART Il—contd. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume the General Discussion 
of the Budget (General). 

The time limit for to-day’s speeches will be the same, namely, twenty 
minutes for each speaker. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, once again our Finance Member has been fortunate 
in being able to put before this House an estimated surplus, and once 
more he has been able to confirm that his forecasts of the previous year 
have turned out on the right side. 1 expected that he would have, as 
he has had, assailants who would claim that a realised surplus necessarily 
implies over-budgeting and over-estimating. I am not one of those, Sir, 
because, having been trained as a business man, I was taught to err, if 
err I must, on the safe side, and I think no one can reasonably complain 
that there is any error worth mentioning in a budget which estimated for 
a surplus of 1£ per cent, on the expenditure out of the central revenues 
and actually turned out a surplus of 2J per cent. 

Sir, I think this House owes a very great debt of gratitude to Sir Basil 
plackett for the work he has done for this country. From the very first, 
he has made it absolutely plain that one of the goals of his ambition was 
to abolish the provincial contributions and in doing so, Sir, this year, 
(though one year still remains in doubt) he has taken a risk and I wish 
him every luck with the risk he has taken, I congratulate him upon it 
and I hope that his hopes will be fully justified. 

Sir, the question of retrospect and forecast is always a matter ol 
considerable interest. The year past has not been a good one for 1 the 
railways, for the coal trade, for Bombay cotton, for shipping, nor. any fonr 
of transport that I can think of. Until there is some improvement in th< 
Bombay cotton industry it will be idle to look for any great improvemen 
in other industries in Bombay, as confidence there in the main depend 
upon the principal industry, which is cotton. True, I believe, there haY 
lately been signs of some improvement, and we must all hope that the v 
will be more than realised at a very early date. 
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Sir Basil Blackett hajp been able to point to certain beneficial reduc- 
tions which he has been able to make in such things as the motor car 
duty, but out of the surpluses realised in the last four years, I want to 
direct his attention to the fact that the only commercial interests that 
he has been able to benefit in that time are the cotton industry of Bombay* 
in the abolition of the excise duty, the reduction of the excise duty on 
motor spirit, the reduction of the salt duty to 1/4; and now hides are 
to get an exemption, also motor cars and tyres a reduction, in addition* 
of course, to the abolition of stamp duties on demand bills of exchange. 
Sir, have always pressed for the reduction of the duty on motor 
cars and tyres but we have never been heard to say that we did it on 
any 4ther grounds than commercial grounds. It was not with a view to 
protecting the interests of the rich man, as really a difference of 10 per 
cent, on the import duty on his motor car is not a very serious matter 
either wav. But we have pressed for this reduction because we believe 
with Sir Basil Blackett that any tax upon transport is a bad tax and that 
the development of the country requires that transport should be en- 
couraged in every possible direction. We believe that improvement in 
motor transport will enormously add to the earnings of the railways and 
to the marketing of the poor man’s produce. Those who, like myself, 
mav have travelled round India very extensively bv motor car within the 
last six months could not have failed to notice with the greatest possible 
satisfaction the enormous number of motor buses plying over very long 
distances carrying the poor man and his luggage. 

Sir, we have naturally been looking for relief in respect of some other 
taxes and duties which fall very heavily upon trade. I refer in the first 
place to the double super-tax upon companies which is levied merely 
because they happen to trade in company form. No portion of the tax 
paid by companies is allowed to be set off when the individual himself 
fills in and submits his return for super-tax, which was always intended 
to be an individual tax. If this one concession were allowed, it would go 
a considerable distance towards removing the great objections T have al- 
ways urged and will continue to urge in regard to this tax. After all, 
Sir, we are only asking for the removal of a tax which was put on as 
part of the aftermath of the War, in order to enable us to balance 
Budgets which urgently needed it. Now that thev do balance, I do sub- 
mit that this is a tax which should be taken off. I am perfectly well 
aware that the Taxation Enquiry Committee did not agree with me but 
I have dealt with that before, and I say that after all, when you do reach 
a surplus, it is surely iust that undue taxes, double taxes; should be taken 
off before there should be any reduction of the ordinary taxes. If this 
tax is taken off, then I am quite sure that we should be all the more 
willing to vote grants for more of the beneficial services which Sir Basil 
Blackett has been able to find grants for and has indicated that he wants 
to continue to do in future. Look, Sir, at the long list of grants that 
were made last year. 6} lakhs for Indian Besearch, I lakh for education 
in the North-West Frontier. Province, a non-recurring errant of 1£ l*khs 
for a high school at Peshawar, Bs. 50,000 for the Victoria Hospital at 
Aimer, Bs, 60,000 for the Eye HospHal at Delhi, Bs. 4,00,000 to Univer- 
sities and so on. I need not repeat them. The House knows them. And 
lastly a grant of Bs. 1&00Q to the Delhi University, who. as far as I can 
moke out, „ seem to have spent some pf that money in fixing posters on 
the 'gate pasts of the houss^n Baisina. 
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Sir, the next point I wish to take is sugar. The Finance Member 
referred to increased proceeds from sugar duties in previous years. He 
forgot to mention, or he did not want to mention, that these good figures 
were due to the fact that at the time when the price of sugar was falling, 
the Government changed from an ad valorem basis to a specific basis, about 
which I made a protest at the time on the ground that it was going 
back upon an understanding which had been in force with the sugar trade 
for many years. I do not at this moment wish to say that this has done 
the trade any harm. 1 do not believe that it has and I only refer to it 
in the hope that similar experiments may not be made again without 
reference to any trades with whom understandings have been in force for 
a number of years. 

The mention of sugar, Sir, brings me to a loss of revenue and a loss 
of trade to the merchants of India which has been occasioned by the diver- 
sion of imports of sugar from the natural port of Bombay to the 
Kathiawar coast ports. The Finance Member’s anticipation this year of 
some reduction* in the imports of sugar will, I am afraid, be realised unless 
this matter receives his early attentive I understand that the history 
of the matter is that the Government in the year 1928 disallowed .tran- 
shipments of sugar from Bombay to Kathiawar coast ports, but that to- 
wards the end of 1923, the transhipments were again allowed. In conse- 
quence of this, a trade has been built up at Jamnagar and Okha ports 
which have sufficiently deep water to enable ocean-going steamers to call 
there and considerable quantities of sugar are being landed at these two 
ports. I understand that there was an agreement between those States 
and the Government of India by which those States undertook to collect 
the same rate of duty as was levied in the ports of British India, but I 
have "reason to fear that this agreement is being broken if not in letter 
at least in spirit. The information given to me is that in a certain State 
which perhaps it is more prudent not to mention, although the import 
duties are collected at the rates in force in British India, certain conces- 
sions are given in other directions which have the effect of diverting the 
trade and of nullifying, if not abrogating, the agreement to which I have 
referred. I am told that the port dues, railway freights and godown 
rents are not only mucfi lower than in British ports but that financial 
facilities at very low rates of interest are afforded to the local merchants 
and I have stated what sort of effect this has upon the trade. I think 
perhaps it is a subject of some delicacy and I had better not go into it 
any further across the floor of the House. But I do ask that Govern- 
ment will make the closest possible inquiries into this and see that our 
trade is protected. * 

Sir, criticisms have been levelled, as I expected they would be, at the 
abolition of the export duty on hides. But, Sir, it is an economic proposi-^ 
tion that an export duty is a bad tax and while I fully expected my friend 
from Madras to object to it, I can assure the House that though the 
Chambers of Commerce at Madras agree with my Honourable friend 
here 

Mr. A. Rangaswaml Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichi nopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : And Sir Gordon Fraser. 

Sir Walter Willson: I said, Sir, the Chambers of Commerce at Madras 
-agree srith my Honourable friend. So, I no reason why he should 
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interrupt me. And lie is supported by the Chamber at Cocanada and at 
my friend Mr. Chetty’s Coimbatore. The only other major Chamber of 
Commerce in India that opposes the withdrawal of the duty on hides 
is the Chamber at Cawnpore. All the remaining Chambers of Commerce 
welcome the abolition of the export duty on hides. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Excluding the Indian Merchants' Chamber, Bombay, who 
oppose it very strongly. 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir, 1 hope that the removal of the export duty 
on skins will follow in due course. The Finance Member indicates, as 
I raid the budget speech, that financial considerations have prevented 
him from doing this this year. 

The next duty to which I wish to refer is the abolition of the export 
duty on tea. When the Honourable Member was making his speech I 
said, “ Hear, hear,” lustily when I heard of the abolition of the export 
duty on tea, but I was inclined afterwards to think that I might have 
said that at the wrong place and applauded a little before my time. I 
do really welcome and heartily approve of the abolition of export duty on 
tea- At the same time, 1 am bound to say that I do not relish the idea 
that for the removal of a tax, which is admittedly obnoxious in principle, 
the cost of it should fall upon the interests who paid it before it was 
removed. It seems to me that it is rather a case of taking back with one 
hand what you give with the other. But as a Kesolution is to be moved 
in this House at a later date to give effect to these proposals I need say 
no more upon them at the present time. 

The next matter ihat I wish to urge upon the Finance Member is my 
regret that the Budget presents no feature for the Setting ^ off of Business 
Losses. This has been urged throughout the whole country tor many 
years and 1 believe that there is no Chamber — even the Indian Chamber 
at Bombay — that is not entirely at one with me in pressing for the right 
of setting off the business losses of one year against the profits of another. 
The State shares in the profits and prosperity of all businesses. It is 
a sort of sleeping partner and it is only ridit that it should, if it never 
has to pay a share of the losses, at least allow them to be set off against 
the profits of a good year- 

The Budget has generally been welcomed by commercial opinion all 
over the country. Naturally, the provincial contributions 1 had to have 
first knock at the surplus, but now that the provincial contributions are 
past, I hope for ever, we shall look forward to an early removal of some 
of the defects to which I have referred- 

I would like to conclude with a few words in connection with the 
Military Budget- Commercial opinion is constant on this one point, that 
the maintenance of an. efficient army is absolutely essential to every in- 
terest in India. Commercial bodies are willing to pay their share of 
the taxation in order to maintain the army in a first rate condition. But 
we do require that the closest possible supervision shall be exercised upon 
file expenditure. In plain language, it is this, that whilst we are pre- 
pared to pay any reasonable bill and regard it in the form of an insurance 
premium, and excellent value at that, we are not prepared to give thfc army. 
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the Commander-in-Chief, a blank cheque to spend in any maimer that he 
may approve. With these words I again congratulate the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett upon the excellent Budget that he has been able to 
put before us. 

Mr. P. B. Haigh (Bombay: Nominated Official): Mr. President, it is 
with great diffidence and indeed not a little trepidation that I venture to 
rise to make my first speech in this House. After listening to the 
wealth of imagery and the variety of literary allusion that poured from, 
the Benches immediately opposite to me yesterday, I feel p'ainfuljy 
conscious of the poverty of my own language, and therefore, Sir, I venture 
to try and derive a little inspiration from the perusal of a play of 
Shakespeare. X refer to Julius Caesar. It seems to me that the Honour- 
able the Finance Member, if he will allow me to say so, is this morn- 
ing somewhat in the position of Caesar’s corpse. He is stretched on 

the bier, and the Honourable Members opposite come to bury Caesar 

and certainly not to praise him* Well, Sir, I too come humbly to 
speak at Caesar’s funeral- I am no orator as my Honourable friend 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh is; I only come to speak what l do know. I 

was one of those who had the privilege of being in the House when 

the Honourable the Finance Member introduced his first Budget 5 years 
ago, and naturally it is a matter of interest to one emerging from the 
Cimmerian darkness of the provinces to see how he has prospered. To 
go back to Shakespeare, I think we may safely say flint the Finance 
Member has been our friend, faithful and just to us. But Sir Hari 
Singh Gour says he is extravagant and Sir Hari Singh Gour is an Honour- 
able Member. The Noble Jamnadas has told us that Sir Basil Blackett 
is but plausible. Weil, Sir, is this really true after ail? The Finance 
Member has brought five Budgets home to Delhi whose surpluses* have 
the general coffers filled. Is this all plausibility? When the poor 
provinces have cried, the Honourable the Finance Mc>mber has wept. He 
has wept on this occasion solid tears for which I think we ought to be 
duly grateful. Mr. Jamnadas says he is but plausible, and Mr. Jamna- 
das is an Honourable Member. (Some Honourable Members: “Louder 
please.”) 

Sir, 1 cannot really think that the Honourable Members who have 
attacked the Honourable the Finance Member quite indiscriminately can 
really be speaking seriously. He has been accused of such a variety of 
sins — of which I have noted a few. He has been accused of collecting 
windfalls by deliberately underestimating. Mr. Jamnadas has accused 
him of constantly overestimating a constantly diminishing revenue- He 
has been accused of wasting the country’s resources by crores of rupees 
and at the same time of extravagantly providing for the redemption of 
our debt- Well, Sir, if we can draw a parallel between public and private 
finances, I for one would be very glad if 1 could be wasting my resources 
and at the same time providing for a redemption of my debts- The 
Honourable the Finance Member has so many solid achievements to his 
credit in the last few years that we cannot take these exaggerations 
really seriously. He has reduced the salt tax. « He has reduced the largie 
Military Budget. He has abolished the cotton excise duty. ‘ He has 
raised our credit which is hardly an indication that the world large 
thinks that our resources are being shattered; and finally he has* I hope 
for ever, abolished the provincial contributions- 
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Well, Sir, these provincial contributions, as the House well knows, 
were formerly a subject for mutual recrimination among the representa- 
tives of the different provinces. When they came up that was the time 
when the nominated official representatives from the provinces really had 
their field day. The whole resources of zoology were exhausted by 
Honourable Members in describing each other and their provinces* We 
tad references to milch cows, we had reference to toads and harrows, 
sponges and octopuses and I know not what. (An Honourable Member : 

‘Nightmare*”) Four years ago it was my privilege to engage in a passage 
of arms with an Honourable Member from Madras who occupied the seat 
which is now occupied by my Honourable friend, Sir George Paddison. 
But, bnfortunately, I committed the indiscretion on that occasion of speak- 
ing first, and Mr. Moir who followed me was able by what I can only 
regard as a most unjustifiable misinterpretation of my remarks to achieve 
possibly a verbal victory and I have been looking forward for the laRt four 
years to get a bit of my own back* I am afraid the time has gone. 
'To-day these recriminations are at an end* The tiger of Bengal to- 
*day is lying down beside the milch cow of Madras and the shorn lamb of 
Bombay; the rhinoceros of Assam recently invented by the architect of 
this building swells the chorus of praise : and the magician responsible 
for this unusual harmony is the Honourable the Finance Member. 


Speaking for my own province, I must say with great sincerity that 
we must be grateful for the arrangements which the Honourable the 
Finance Member has been able to make in this year’s Budget to abolish 
our contribution : and in addition Bombay must be grateful for the gift 
of 28 lakhs of rupees to take effect in the present year. We must 
remember that the (Honourable the Finance Member has recognised the 
Special difficulties of Bombay at this moment and has treated us with 
oooBideration and we take it as an earnest of his good will and an indica- 
tion not only of his beneficence for the present but of his good intentions 
for the future. Because, Sir, no provincial representative from Bombay 
can ever make a speech about the Budget without some reference to the 
Meston Settlement and I confess, Sir, that there is one passage in the 
Finance Member’s speech which made me feel a little uneasy. It is 
In paragraph 87 of the speech : 


“ Once the provincial contributions have been extinguished, we shall find ourselves 
in a freer atmosphere in which we can consider the question of taxation entirely or 
almost entirely from the standpoint of the Central Administration.’* 


I hope, Sir, that that was an error and that when the provincial contri- 
butions have been finally abolished the Finance Member will consider 
the question of taxation not merely from the standpoint of the Central 
Administration but from that of the interests of the country as a whole 
and of the individual provinces that form the 'country* I am encouraged 
to believe that his intentions are better than those that are expressed in 
the passage I have just read. I have here, Sir, his speech made on the 19th 
August, 1926, in which he dealt at length with the question of taxation. The 
speech is a lone* one and I will not weary the Hquso by reading it in 
ttotenao but ihere are just two passages which I should like to quote and 
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I do so because I wish to impress them again on the mind of the Finance 
Member for fear he should be tempted to forget them. He said : 

“If w© are to approach the question of improving the Meston Settlement with any 
reasonable hope of success, we must begin with the proposition that the Meston 
Settlement is the only possible starting point and our object is to amend it and not 
to replace it.” 

We are thankful for the prospect even of its amendment and later on 
there is another passage which gives even more hope to Bombay and the 
industrial provinces generally. 

“ There can be no question of the Central Government’s surrendering the taxation 
•f income to the Provinces altogether and the Central Government must retain the 
monopoly of the right to impose income taxes. But there are strong arguments for 
giving the Provinces a share .of the proceeds.” 

Well, Sir, I do not wish to labour this point- It is ungenerous to 
look a gift horse in the mouth and I do not wish, like Oliver Twist, to 
be always asking for more. But I hope that the Honourable the Finance 
Member will not forget that as long as the Meston Settlement remains 
unrevised the question of Bombay finances can never be considered as 
really settled- 

Sir, before the Honourable the Finance Member turned his steps to 
the Treasury and finance, he was a classical scholar; and he is still a 
classical scholar- Unlike his colleague on the Front Bench, he cannot 
be accused of having deserted his first love. May I remind them — I 
ask the House to pardon me if they are not familiar with it, but I 
wish to impress it on the mind of the Finance Member — may I remind 
him of the exploits of an unpleasant individual, a noted bandit, who 
figured in the neighbourhood of Athens — r do not know how many years 
ago B. C- and who rejoiced in the name of Procrustes- This amiable 
gentleman was provided with a number of boxes and when he captured 
an unfortunate traveller he put him in a box and if he did not fit the 
box he lopped off his limbs and put him into it. That is exactly what 
the Meston Committee have done to the unfortunate provinces. They 
came out with a cut and dried scheme — their beautiful boxes — and they 
made the provinces go in. They took Bombay. They lopped off it its 
income-tax and pushed it in. Then they found that Bombay was too 
short and they took its two remaining limbs, the land revenue 

and the excise revenue, and with cruel ingenuity they elongated 

them in their imagination until they fitted the scheme and pulled 

them out to a length which they did not really possess and 

then said, “ You now fit our scheme Sir, Procrustes came to a bad 
end- I hope that the Honourable the Finance Member will play the 
part of Theseus and tumble this new Procrustes one dav over the Skyro- 
nian rocks. May I borrow the phrase of one of my Honourable friends 
opposite — T fear he is not here to-day — and say that we hope that the 
abolition of the provincial contributions is the thin end of a wedge 
against which the Honourable the Finance Member will not set his 
face. Or shall I borrow another metaphor from another Hbnour&Me 
Member and sav, the Meston Settlement, like the provincial contri- 
butions, is a millstone round our necks. Having abolished the upper 
millstone of provincial contributions, will he now turn to abeliah the 
nether millstone of the Meston Settlement — this millstone which*, poispns 
our relations? (Laughter).. I ask the Honourable Member to take away 
the nether millstone also and fling it into depths of the sea. 
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Mr. R. K. Shanm u k ham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North*. 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, if my Honourable friend the Chief 
Whip of the Government would permit me to do so, I would like to con- 
gratulate him on the very excellent speech which he has just now made. 
After listening to his wealth of imagery and poetry, I feel rather nervous 
to deviate into prose. I would begin the few remarks that I propose to- 
make at this stage by saying a word about the customary form of presenta- 
12 Noox ^ on budget figures, a subject which has been referred to 

in paragraph 12 of the speech of the Honourable the Finance 
Member. The only merit of the present system of presenting the budget 
figures lies in its long usage, for in every other respect, I am constrained to 
state, it is highly perplexing, if not grossly misleading. Honourable Mem- 
bers will realize the force of my remark if they turn to the Budget and 
revised figures for the year 1926-27. The budget estimate of revenue for 
1926-27 is 180*43 crores of rupees, and the revised figures are 
130*25 crores. The natural inference which any person who glances through 
the budget figures would draw is that there has been a slight fall of about 
18 lakhs of rupees on the revenue side. But a reference to the budget 
speech of the Honourable the Finance Member would disclose that actually 
revenue has been better by about 2 crores of rupees. This form of pre- 
sentation, I maintain, is very perplexing and misleading. The Honourable 
the Finance Member has pointed out the reason which brings about this 
strange result. The inclusion of the railway figures of revenue and’ expen- 
diture in the General Budget is a feature which is responsible for this 
confusion and perplexity. On the revenue side we find the figure of 35 
crores of rupees as net receipts from the railways, and on the expenditure 
side we find a corresponding item of over 30 crores of rupees. Now a 
variation in these huge figures, for which general finances cannot be held 
to be responsible, introduces an element of uncertainty and perplexity 
which I think ought to be removed ; and I would suggest to the Honourable 
the Finance Member the advisability of altogether omitting these figures 
from future Budgets and giving to us only the net contribution which the 
railways ure making to the genera] revenues. Looking over the Govern- 
ment of India Act, and the rules made thereunder, T cannot see that there 
is any statutory objection to the Finance Member following this course. 
According to the rules made under the Government of India Act, the- 
Budget can be presented to this House in any form which the Finance- 
Member deems proper, and I would suggest to him, Sir, that it would add 
considerably to the elucidation, not merely of the Bail wav ’Budget, but of the- 
General Budget as well, if these two are kept apart. We have always 
sung the praises of the effects that followed from the separation of railway 
from general finances, but unfortunately, in sp^e of the separation, the 
form of our General Budget has not in the least improved. In this con- 
nection I would like to suggest to the Honourable the Finance Member 
the advisability of opening up a Bailway Loans Fund in the same way as 
he has started a Provincial Loans Fund. Sir, I welcome and appreciate 
the advantage resulting from the system of keeping a Provincial Loans 
Fund; and I put it to him whether it would not clarify our general financial 
position if, instead of showing the railway capital expenditure as a part 
of the general revenues and expenditure of the country, it would not be 
more advisable to debit that item to a separate fund which might be called 
the Railway Loans Fund. The . interest which railways pay might be* 
credited to that fund and all advances made by the Government of India 
might be debited to that fund. If this system is followed we might per- 
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haps in the not very distant future evolve a state of things in which the 
railway administration of our country might be able to borrow on the 
credit of this Railway Loans Fund itself. If that can be brought about it 
would be a very desirable state of affairs indeed. 

The Honourable the Finance Member has been congratulated from the 
various quarters of the House on the four successive surplus budgets that 
he has presented to us. Sir, surplus like all good things in the world must 
be enjoyed in moderation, and whether a surplus in a budget is for tho 
good of the country or to the detriment of the country depends upon the 
uses to which those surpluses are put. If the surpluses of the country 
are to be utilized either for giving relief to the general tax-payer or in spend- 
ing upon the nation-building services, then no doubt surpluses would be 
a very welcome feature in the Budget. But if surpluses are simply to be 
realized surpluses going into that huge machine of the Honourable the 
Finance Member which is set apart for the reduction or avoidance of debt, 
then I for one cannot congratulate the Honourable Member on the sur- 
pluses that he has realized during the past four years. Lot us for a 
moment review his surpluses for the last four years. In 1923-24 there 
was a realized surplus of 2-39 crores of rupees. But I should sav that 
the actual surplus of that year was crores of rupees, because the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member in that year wrote off 3*41 crores of rupees 
which he was keeping in a suspense account. This money had been lent 
to the Persian Government and has been mercilessly written off the 
accounts of 1923-24. A further sum of 83 lakhs of rupees, which was the 
discount on the 1923 loan, was written off the accounts of 1923-24. In 
this connection may I ask the Honourable the Finance Member to tell this 
House whether any steps have been taken at all to recover the crores 
of rupees that we had lent to tht' Persian Government. In spite of the 
surplus of 6J crores of rupees that the Budget of 1923-24 revealed, it was 
in that year that the Honourable the Finance Member advised His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy to certify the doubling of the salt tax. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): On what does 
the Honourable Member base that statement — the advice I gave? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Well, Sir, if [ am to understand that 
the Viceroy certified the doubling of the salt tax on his own responsibility 
I can certainly sympathise with the powerlessness of the Honourable the 
Finance Member. But I at any rate thought that he had a greater voice in 
managing the finances of the country than he is prepared to give himself 
credit for. In 1924-25 there was a budgeted surplus of 18J lakhs and yet 
the realized surplus was 568*26 lakhs. In that year wo expected that 
some relief might be given to the provinces, but no relief was forthcoming. 
In 1925-26 the budget surplus was 24*13 lakhs and the realized surplus waa 
331*18 lakhs, and yet the relief that was given to the provinces was only 
2J crores of rupees." In the Budget for 1926-27 the surplus was 5 lakhs and 
the realized surplus 310 lakhs. During the three years from 1923-24 
therefore about 11$ crores of realized surplus have been applied to the 
reduction or avoidance of debt. I maintain, Sir, that taking away this 
huge sum from the revenues of the country and setting it apart for the 
reduction or avoidance of debt in addition to the permanent provision that 
is made for a sinking fund is a matter on which this House c&nnoit con- 
gratulate the Finance Member. The huge realized surplus m<*ans one* of 
twe things : it means either that the Finance Member collected more taxes* 
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than what was essential, or that he starved the nation-building services. 
Speaking on a previous occasion I drew the attention of the Finance Mem- 
ber to a passage in a very ancient Hindu treatise, “Arthasastra”. The 
great author of that treatise, in discussing the duties and liabilities of a 
Finance Minister, observed that if the Finance Minister collected from the 
people more revenue than what was essential for the requirements of the 
King, he ought to be punished by having his nose cut off (Laughter), and 
I would ask my Honourable friend to realize what would have been the 
iate of his handsome face if he had lived in the days of Chanakya. Sir, 
reviewing the position* of the Budget for the last three years, I find there 
is a grim humour in the opening words of Sir Basil t Blackett where he 
38ays*i“ looking backwards brings little solace to a new Assembly’’. Certain- 
ly, looking backwards at these huge realized surpluses brings little solace 
♦even to an old Member of a new Assembly. In this connection mv Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Shankar Eau, thought it his duty to justify* his position 
as a Budget Officer. I would not attempt to answer his arguments, 
because if I were to do so, 1 would be deviating from that healthy and 
well -recognized parliamentary practice that the permanent officials of the 
“Government are beyond the criticism of the Legislature. Sir, we realize 
the devoted .service of those men who sit behind the screens. When we 
^criticize the Budget it is the Finance Member who is responsible for his 
policy to this House and not the devoted band of public servants of which 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Shankar Eau, is such a worthy representative. 
I would therefore leave it at that. 

There is at least one point on' which I might congratulate the Hon- 
ourable . the Finance Member, and that is the very skilful way in which he 
has managed his ways and means Budget. In 1926-27, with just a loan of 
Bs. 26 crores, he discharged a debt of 87 crores and financed the huge 
programme of that year. In 1927-28, with a loan of 27 crores, he proposes 
to discharge 18 crores of debt and finance the capital programme for the 
coming year. But I think in justice to this House he ought to have given 
us some indication of the various factors which enabled him to achieve 
this magnificent result. He might have told us that he had during the 
last three years a realized surplus of Rs. 12 crores, that he had in the 
‘sinking fund -about Rs. 14 crores, that he had at his disposal the railway 
reserve fund and depreciation fund of Rs. 18 crores, and that he has 
reduced the cash balance to Rs. 20 crores. In this matter of the reduction 
of cash balances I should unreservedly congratulate the Honourable the 
“Finance Member. Sir, it has always been the complaint of Indian finan- 
ciers and politicians that the Government of India was keeping unduly 
large sums in their cash balances especially in England. In 1924-25 the 
, cash balances were 31*78 crores in India, and 13*51 crores in England. 
In 1925-26 they were 25*14 crores in India and 15 crores in England. In 
1926-27 they were 24*^3 crores in India and 5-24 crores in England, and 
in 1927-28 the. budget figures are 14*69 crores in India and 5 chores in 
"England. This matter of the cash balances of the Government of India 
was brought to the notice of even the Chamberlain Commission, but the 
recommendations that they made could not be put into effect as a result 
of the abnormal .circumstances that followed. As I have said, I must con- 
gratulate the Finance Member fpr having reduced the cash balances held 
'in .England from 15 crores* to 5 crores. In this connection, I would draw 
itibe attention of my Honourable friend and this House to a statement of 
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Professor Keynes, a person who is not a very unsympathetic critic of the- 
Government of India. He says : 

“ If the Government of India holds in London a penny more than is required for t 
the stability of their financial system, they are certainly diverting resources from 
India, where they are greatly required, to the detriment of India’s trade.” 

I do sincerely hope that the laudable step that the Honourable Member 
has taken in this direction will be maintained in future also. 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr- Birla, and my Honourable friend, Sir 
Victor Sassoon, drew attention to the very interesting Memorandum 
about the ratio. 1 do not propose to anticipate the discussion that we 
are going to have very shortly. My Honourable friend, Mr. Birla, 
pointed out how by the manipulation of the currency and by the appre- 
ciating of the rupee the Finance Member has actually been spending from 
year to year more mon.y and not less money. But the courtesy of 
a friend I have got figures in which the expenses of each of the years have- 
been converted into gold according to the prevailing rate of exchange at 
the time. In 1924-25 the expenses in rupees of the Government of 
India were 129-91 crores. Turned into gold at the prevailing rate of 
exchange they were £78,824 millions. In 1926-27, the expenses of the 
Government of India were practically the same in rupees as they were 
in 1924-25, that is, about Ks. 130 crores, but converted into gold at the 
prevailing rate of exchange, these were £98,461 millions- The expenses 
have therefore been increased by £20 millions- f 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May T ask what is the rate of 
exchange taken for 1925-26 and 1926-27? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty : For 1924-25 exchange has been taken 

at 1». 2 %d. gold, for 1925-26, Is. 5 17 d., and for 1926-27, 1«. 6 -Arf. 

16 8 

W.ell, if my figures are wrong, ( Sir Pursliotamdas Thakurdas : 4 ‘They are 
quite correct, they are taken from Government records-”) — very well. The 
Honourable the Finance Member has therefore been spending more money, 
and he has been enabled to do that by an artificial appreciation of the 
currency; and this is the price that we are called upon to pay for the 
prospective Romance which the provinces will enjoy in coming years* 
Sir, though I am keenly alive to the undoubted relief to my province in 
the shape of the remission of provincial contributions, yet, speaking with 
a full sense of responsibility that attaches to me, I make bold to say 
on the floor of the House that, if the remission to my province is to be 
purchased at the cost of a permanent injury to our monetary system, I 
for one refuse to be a party to any such nefarious transaction. Sir,, 
there might be people who are allured by the solid advantage of hard 
cash, but I decline to accept a parochial advantage of a suspicious kind 
bought at a sacrifice, the effects of which will be seriously felt in &n 
agricultural province like Madras ; and I have no doubt that the remission 
given under such conditions will injure alike him that giveth and him 
that taketh. 

Sir Pura h o tamdas Thakurdas: Sir, I am glad that my Honourable 
friend Mr. Hairfi, who is nominated by, the Governor General in Council 
to this Assembly to represent the Government of Bombay, hast in a 
happy speech so handsomely expressed the opinion of the Government of 
Bombay regarding the remission that is to fall to the lot of Bombay as 
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a result of this Budget. I am sure that Mr. Haigh has carried out his 
duty faithfully and truly. If my Honourable friend had only stopped 
there, I would not have to proceed further ; but he thought it a part of his 
duty also to criticise some of my stalwart friends on this side of the House 
who tried to the best of their knowledge, information and ability to carry 
out their duty. He twitted my. - • . 

Mr. P. B. Haigh: Sir, I do not quite follow. Does the Honourable 
Member accuse me bf having accused Honourable Members on the 
opposite side of not having done their duty? 

Sir PurAhotamdas Thakurdas: Of having criticised them., Sir, I said, 
and i am sure my Honourable friend cannot say that he did not criti- 
cise them- Sir, the only difference between the two sides of the House 
is this- We on this side of the House owe allegiance to our constituencies 
and have been elected by them in order that we may carry out our duty 
to them. Members on the other side of the House, Sir, are nominated 
under a certain discipline and have to carry out their part of the duty- 
It has surprised many of us on this side as to why we should differ from 
so many Members on the other side whom we know in the lobby and 
elsewhere as honourable men. The difference, Sir, between the outlook 
of Members on this side of the House and on the other side of the ' House 
is due to our different mentalities. And whilst each side tries to carry 
out its duty, we content ourselves with the consolation that we know Mr. 
Haigh to be an Honourable nominated Member of this House. 

My duty, Sir, to my country, my constituency and my countrymen 
compels me. to criticise this Budget on a few points- I believe, and it is 
an irony of fate, that in the remissions of taxation which the Honourable 
the Finance Member has been able to put forward in the Budget, he does 
not please the persons likely to be favourably affected by such remission. 
It remains to be seen whether even the successor of Sir Basil Blackett 
will bless him after a year or two if the policy now intended is carried 
through. Sir, one of the remissions of taxation is removal of export duty 
on hides- This is to cost Government Bs- 9 lakhs this year. The 
Honourable Member, I am sure, has not forgotten that when the export- 
duty on hides was decreased, the Indian commercial community, and 
particularly the Association in Madras interested in the hide export trade, 
protested against it- Government now, Sir, propose to complete the 
remission, and here at any rate, there is no question of gratitude for the 
remission of taxation- It is a question of very strong protest. As I 
propose to move an amendment to the Finance Bill against this, I leave 
this point at this stage now. The next important remission of taxation is 
the remission of export duty on tea- I do not know, Sir, whether mv 
Honourable friend Mr- Chalmers, who represents that industry in this 
House, looks upon this as a concession or not ; but it strikes me, Sir, that 
if it is a question of giving something up in order to gain something: more, 
as a Member of this House I would not object to it, provided the Finance 
Member is able to convince the House that the income-tax which he pro- 
poses to’ increase on the tea industry is justifiable and will not mean in- 
justice to the tea industry. Regarding, Sir, the decrease of import dutv 
on motor Pars, I am afraid I cannot a^gree with my Honourable friend 
<5olonel ^Crawford/, who -sees so naany good points about it. I myself 
Ptaad directly to benefit By this decrease, as it is my intention, within the 
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.next few months, to buy a motor car, but the question that this House 
has to consider is whether the remission which is intended to be given in 
this connection will really benefit the country. I know that the Finance 
Member said that he expected that this concession which is -given by 
the Central Government may be used as a reason for taxation on motor 
ears by Provincial Governments, for the purpose of better upkeep of roads 
in the provinces- But is there any certainty of this? No such condi- 
tion, I understand, is going to be put on. As many provinces complain of 
depression of trade and consequent deficits in their Budgets, it is possible 
that it may be devoted, Sir, to make up for some of the deficit budgets 
there. 

Begarding provincial contributions, I do not, Sir, at all congratulate 
either the giver or the taker of this- I do not congratulate the taker 
because 1 believe that tl ese contributions are being given as a result of a 
policy which has taken from each of the provinces and their agriculturists 
10, 15 and 20 times more than what is now being offered to them- The 
policy, Sir, has been a policy which Mr. Gladstone called the argument 
and law of force. But as this matter is to come up early next week, I do 
not wish to elaborate further on it. What I say is that any province 
which runs away with the idea that it is being given a gift by the Govern- 
ment of India is labouring under a very sad and very wrong impression. 
The Government of India by their currency policy have taken from the 
agriculturists of India during the last two years crores upon crores of 
rupees and are now returning to them a paltry crore or even less for which 
I should not be surprised if those who understood the problem refused to 
show gratitude. 

There is one more observation which I heard the other day from His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. I do not wish, Sir, to spend any 
time to-day regarding wlhat fell from iHis Excellency's lips- All that I 
will say is that it k very disappointing to me in particular that His Excel- 
lency feels or rather is convinced that the military expenditure cannot be 
put down below Bs. 54 crores and is likely to go up- What fell from my 
Honourable friend Colonel Crawford, namely, that he thought that the 
military services were being starved, is equally amazing to me. But I 
-expect to be able to put forward my views on this question on Demands 
for Grants for the Military Department later, and I therefore do not pro- 
pose to spend any more time on this here- 

The Honourable the Finance Member, Sir, referred to the romance 
which lay behind the Bs. 545 crores — and he used the words — “in the 
hands of Ministers." May I ask him if he is going to stipulate that 
these Bs. 5*45 crores or a part of it will not go into the haiids of the 
Beserved Departments. Obviously, he cannot stipulate that* I sub- 
mit that in order to give a correct idea of the hands to which this money 
go, he might have made the description of same more accurate. I do 
not mind this money going to the Beserved Departments, becausq 
the Beserved Departments have to be fully satisfied before the Trans- 
ferred Departments come in for anything and the more money there is, 
perhaps a little more may fall to the lot of the Transferred Departments. 
But to say that Bs- 545 crores will go to the Transferred Departments is 
to my mind a little wide of the mark. But, Sir, for these 545L cjrores, 
what is the price which the Finance Member has already taken and wishes 
to continue to take for what he says he is giving to the {provinces. now? 
Estimates have been put forward, -and I am aware that ;r, the Finance 
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Member has challenged them, that he has taken 40 crores per year out 
of the agriculturists owing to the 12^ per cent, reduction in their receipts, 
on exports alone. I will only quote to him Sir David Barbour, who was 
Secretary in the Finance Department and later on an Honourable Mem- 
ber of the Viceroy's Executive Council, that just as much as the Govern- 
ment of India gain by the appreciation of the rupee, there is just so much 
loss to the people. For the next year the Government of India gain 
Rs. 5*27 crores or thereabout. If, on the authority of Sir David Barbour, 
it / is agreed that Rs- 5*27 crores come out of the pockets of the country 
and the people, I ask the Finance Member to consider what tragedy lies 
behind Rs. 5*27 crores admitted loss to the grower- I can easily imagine 
what benefits accrue out of Rs. 68 lakhs in 5 years when 600 schools with 
30,000 boys come to be. What misery lies behind Rs. 5*27 crores (not 
to mention the figure of Rs. 4*1 crores) which are to be pilfered 
from the pockets of the grower. What is the use of teaching children if 
their stomachs are hungry or semi-hungry? If there is romance be- 
hind the picture drawn by the Finance Member, there is romance be- 
hind the tragedy of those affected by the Finance Member's policy. It is 
not a matter for smiles and laughter, but it would be a matter for tears 
and disgrace to this side of the House if the policy is confirmed by the 
House- 

In this manner, Sir, an invisible income has been created for the 
Finance Member- If we condone his policy it will mean, when there 
is a deficit again, say owing to military expenditure due to the Chinese 
campaign, or a Bolshevist bogey on the Frontier, or any other Imperial or 
local cause, the only thing to do will be to screw up the value of the 
rupee from Is. 6 d. to Is. Id. or Is. 8 d. and a large invisible gain will be 
secured- It will not be necessary to adopt the ordinary means of fresh taxa- 
tion and it will still be possible to boast of a balanced budget- I wonder, 
Sir, if this House can possibly be a party to a policy like this- I am 
surprised at those wiho to-day come forward with their garlands and 
offer congratulations to the Finance Member. To my friends on the 
other side who restrict themselves to their bare duty I bow in all deference, 
but when they proceed further and venture to criticise us on this side 
of the House, us, who under difficulties are trying to carry out what we 
think is our sacred duty to our motherland and our poor illiterate country- 
men — it is not a matter for smiles but a matter for shame- I say 
that our people are being despoiled, and the Finance Member cannot 
possibly enjoy that. May I, Sir, ask in all seriousness, do my friends 
on the other side think what they would do if they were citizens of 
India, if this was their motherland, and if they were not restricted by 
the discipline of their nomination to which they owe their seats here? 
Let us, Sir, differ if we must because of the constitution under which 
we are working, but let .us not. have attacks from the other side which the 
Members there, cannot as man to man feel that they are justified before 
their God in making. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Why not? 

Sir ^unhotamdaa Thakurdas: Oh I I See. If the Finance Member, 
says that he approves of those who sit behind him attacking us, even though 
in their own fedjmtry those Members would take another attitude, I h*v* 
notbf&g more^id say. Then the question will be, are they honourable men 
or" I*#’ they ; ^jjbonrable nominated Members? 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Sir, the main burden of the, Budget 
presented to us and the main complaints in the various Budgets which I 
nave read from the various provincial Councils has one outstanding feature, 
and that is depression of trade all over. The Finance Member either of 
Bengal or of Bombay or of Madras or Assam have all complained of deficits 
in . ttyeir Budgets or less surplus of revenue. My Honourable friend over 
there, the Finance Member, picks up the latest news about it from the 
Stock Exchange of Bombay. 1 am glad that some things in Bombay at 
least are useful to him. I wish that he would always be able to fall back 
upon the Stock Exchange of Bombay in future, and that he will not change 
his likes and loves quite so easily and at times in a manner difficult for 
some to understand. But I have, Sir, here an equally up-to-date publica- 
tion. I have the speech of the Bight Honourable B. M'Kenna, Chairman 
of the London Joint City and Midland Bank Limited, a person who I dare 
say is closely known to the Honourable Finance Member. Speaking at 
the general meeting of that bank on the 28th January, 1927, the Bight 
Honourable gentleman went into rather elaborate details of money and 
volume of trade, and whilst I have not the time to-day to put this in full 
before the House owning to the time limit, I propose next week to give 
this in, full. I wish to bring out just this part where the Bight Honourable 
gentleman makes out a difference between inflation and deflation. He 
refers to the inflation in America and says it is not inflation at all because 
in America the production in basic industries went up from 85 index number 
in 1922 to 120 in 1926, and the wholesale-price index number went up from 
148 in November 1922 to 152 in November 1926, and he comes to the 
conclusion that the addition of currency in America during that period 
cannot be called inflation. I wish to ask the Finance Member how he 
justifies the deflation of currency in India to the extent of Bs. 80 crores 
during the last eleven months which he has made till now. What are 
the figures of production and of prices which justify him in having done 
what I consider to be one of the lasting injuries to Indian trade this year? 
If his reply is that no such statistics are available in India, I ask him 
whether he cannot rightly be charged with having done this deliberately in 
order to see his Is. 6 d- stand on its very weak legs and for what I call the 
purpose of prestige. Sir, T may read, with your permission, just about 
10 lines from this. Mr. M’Kenna says : 

“ Now let me take another case, "drawn from our own experience, in which without 
any actual restriction of credit the basic circumstances are such as to make our con- 
dition one of continuous deflation. 

For close upon seven years we have had an army of unemployed in this country,' 
never less than a million, at one time over two millions, and at present nearly, a 
million and a half. Every ’year the normal growth of population adds roughly two 
hundred thousand to the number of our people capable of productive labour of one 
kind or another. In order fully to occupy our people an immediate increase of banking 
credit, that is of money, is indispensable for carrying the larger volume of cbmAOdiJ 
ties which the unemployed and the new recruits to labour will produce. To check 
the growth of credit when the population is steadily increasing and vast numbers of 
men end women are out of employment is obviously to cut off all hope of trade 
expansion unless prices are continuously lowered. But we all know yrhat fall in g 
prices mean to trade in these conditions. They spell stagnation, from which the -sol# 
me*p* <rf recovery is a reduction • in' wag^s. It may be true that with falling prices 
the reduction would be m nominal more than in real wages, but I think our; experience 
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has taught us sufficiently the difficulty of effecting any reduction at all, and that 
what actually ensues when the volume of money decreases is long-continued trade 
depression. Stationary or even insufficiently expanding money supplies, with a growing 
population struggling to find employment, represent in truth a condition of deflation.” 

This was the case, Sir, in England where there was no deflation at all 
last year as in India this year. Here from the 1st April 1926 up to date 
the Government of India deflated Rs. 30 crores of currency 'ir* * 

Mr. President: Order, order. I must ask the Honourable Member 
to close his observations. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I will close within a minute or two if 
1 may have your permission. When I asked the Finance Member on the 
16th February last a question about the total deflation of currency, he 
gave me figures for the contraction of the note issue. What is the good 
of trying to puzzle Members who cannot clearly follow it 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : To try and enable them to follow. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I see, in your way, as you want it; that 
has been the great point about you. ( Cries of “ Order ”.) 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Exactly the opposite; you wanted something. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: It is difficult for you to understand what 
I want, Mr. Ahmed. I ask the Honourable Member whether it is not a 
fact that the deflation of the currency in India this year has exceeded 
Ks. 30 crores, not contraction of the npte issue, and what effect it will 
have in a country like India. Even with stationary monetary conditions 
the Right Honourable Mr. M’Kemna says it acts like deflation. What do 
you say about India? It has not been urged yet that the birthrate in 
India this year has decreased; or that there has been any pestilence or 
plague. I ask whether the Government of India cannot correctly, justi- 
fiably, be accused of having brought about virtually a crisis in commercial 
circles in order to carry through one of their points. 

Hr. X. Ahmed: Not at all. 

i 

8ir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I will only conclude with this. In para- 
graph 3 of his speech the Honourable Finance Member refers to the 7 per 
cent, money rate and his concluding sentence is : 

“ Even now, the stringency is less marked than in the winters of 1923-24 and 
1924-25.” 


What was the condition in the winters of 1923-24 and 1924-25? I will 
read a few lines from a telegram from His Excellency the Viceroy to the 
Secretary of State, dated 8th October, 1924 : 

“It is now beginning to be realised generally that the stringency in the market 
is the direct outoome of Government action in contracting currency, or rather in 
placing Strict limits bn possibilities of expansion . . . We should have difficulty 
m refusing to protrixle more generously for additions to currency even if we wished 
to do so, and there is Sezioue risk of a financial crisis if we keep the screw on too 
tight.” 

* r • , 

-• the Honourable the finance Member wish conditions to get back 
te that, and if he does, is it not all for the purposes of the maintenance of 
his preconceived injurious ratio of Is. 6d. to the rupee? 
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Pandit Hirday Nath Kunxru (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : 
While the economic and financial considerations that are involved in the ' 
Budget are undoubtedly of great importance, it seems to me that the 
•speech of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, which has overshadowed 
the budget, requires prior consideration. In order to understand the 
seriousness of the remarks which His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
made yesterday, we must have some idea of the true extent of our resources 
in order to realise the burden placed on us by the military charges. Accord- 
ing^ to the figures supplied by the Honourable the Finance Member, it 
JJpsars that our revenue is equal to about Es. 125} crores. Now if the 
<fijgj?Kes for the commercial services, that is. Railways, Irrigation, and Posts 
-and Telegraphs, were taken net and the figures for Debt were also taken 
net, our resources would be decreased from 11s. 125} crores to about Es. 92 
crores. The established military charges for the budget year amount to 
about Es. 55} crores. We thus get a percentage of about 60. That » 
the military charges amount to about 60 per cent, of our real resources. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief yesterday repeated in the main 
what he told this House last year. But his speech nevertheless adds 
appreciably to our uneasiness. It is true that Lord Rawlinson had never 
accepted the recommendation of the Inchcape Committee that the military 
expenditure should be reduced to 50 crores, and he explicitly stated in 
this House that, as soon as the resources of India permitted, he would 
ask for an increase in expenditure, including an increase in the strength 
of the fighting troops. But the Honourable the Finance Member, who 
certainly knows what the mind of the Military Department is, nevertheless 
gave us hope last year that the military burden would decrease. The 
established military charges budgeted for in the current year amounted to 
about 54} crores. I am taking the established charges in order to .know 
the true level of our expenditure, that is, the level at which military ex- 
penditure would stand without being disturbed either on account of special 
payments to be made because of demobilized officers or owing to adjust- 
ments to be made on account of the consumption of surplus stores. Now 
the Finance Member, in making his budget speech last year, when the 
level of established charges was about 54} crores, said: 

44 We are fortunately able to foresee considerable savings of an automatic character 
ir our established charges in future years, as the result of the reduction of the rates 
•of pay of the British soldier which came into effect in October, 1925. The immediate 
saving for 1926-27 under this head is not appreciable as the reduced rates of pay 
affect only new recruits, but it is estimated that, taken in conjunction with the 
•reductions below present ooBt which will in due course result from the recent revision 
of the pay of officers in July, 1924, the savings from this source should amount to 
12 lakhs in 1927-28, increasing annually to about 80 lakhs in 1930-31, and about 
U crores in 1933-34.” 

* 

Nevertheless, Sir, we find that the established charges for the budget 
year amount to about Es. 55} crores and this after taking into account 
all the decreases due to reductions in pay and pensionary charges whicli 
amount to about 80 lakhs. The Finance Member not content with the 
•additional burden imposed on us by the military charges has warned us 
that “only the sternest economy and the strictest vigilance can n&w 
prevent our Military Budget from showing a tendency to rise rather than 
to fall/’ Now, he has told lis in his budget speech that about Rs. 70 l$fehs 
of the increase is due to the necessity of increased purchase and manufac- 
ture of ordnance and other stores as we cannot draw on surplus Strides 
any more. This explanation, does not seem to me to clear up the situation. 

e 2 
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I have taken, not the net figures for the military expenditure, but the 
established charges, which I understand include the expenditure to be- 
allowed for stores. If that is so, the increased expenditure on stores in the 
budget year can be due not to the depletion of the surplus war stores, 
but On account of a permanent increase in the amount of stores to be 
bought in future. 

Sir, the Inehcape Committee did not arrive at the figure of Rsv fid 
crores, as stated by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief yesterday, 
by chance. On the contrary, after seriously considering the subject, it laid 
it down as its opinion that even this was too much and that the Govern- 
ment of India should make every effort to go below the figure of Rs. 50 
crdTes. Now, if we have had economies on account of the reductions ins 
pay and pensionary charges, on account of the fall in prices — and here I 
may mention that the index number lias fallen from 181 in 1928 to about* 
14t> now — we should look for u substantial d< crease in future. Neverthe- 
less His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief told us .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I woi^er if the Honourable Mem- 
ber will allow me to interrupt him at this |roint; it might save trouble 
later. I pointed out last year that the prices on which the army figures 
depend are mainly the figures for cereals and pulses and things of that sort;. 
<»nd it is a curious thing that while the general index number has come 
down, the prices of agricultural products have gone up from about 108 to 
about 140 during that period. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru : I am aware of what the Finance Member 
has £aid, but even taking the cereals and pulses together it seems to me 
that prices stand pretty nearly at the same level or rather at a slightly 
lower level as the Bombay index number shows. So, there ought to bo 
some decrease in expenditure. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
told us yesterday that he was afraid that the Government of India had 
already decreased their expenditure below what was safe. May we ask 
what is in store for us ? Are all the recommendations of the Inehcape Com- 
mittee going to be reversed? Are the Government of India going to ask 
for an increase in the strength of the fighting troops? Are the peace 
establishments of the battalions to be increased? Are the three cavalry 
regiments which have been sent away to England to be brought back? This 
- certainly, Sir, is a very disquieting feature of the situation and 

„ P * M * one that requires full elucidation at the hands of Government. 

The second point, Sir, which His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
made in his speech was that relating to the shortage of officers,' and he 
mentioned with approval the fact that the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission had brought about contentment in the superior services which 
were discontented not so very long ago. Now, the Government of India 
accepted in 1921 the ’ recommendation of the Assembly that Indians should 
be given at least 25 per cent, of the commissioned ranks to begin with and 
T that an attempt should be made, as soon as money was available, to start 
a military college here. Those recommendations have not been complied 
with, and I wonder whether His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief's 
speech foreshadows the appointment of a Committee like the Lee Commis- 
\si 0 n yhicb would propose for the army what the £ee Commission (fid for 
ttie superior civil services in India, and suggest concessions in addition to 
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*hose which the Army has got already in consequence of the Lee Commis- 
sion's report. 

The last point that I wish to deal with in the speech of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief relates to the handling over of Aden to J3hs 
Majesty's Government. Now, we know, Sir, that the transfer of Aden has 
occupied the attention both of the Assembly and the Council of State during 
the last six years. There was a debate on the subject in the Council of 
State in September 1921 and a number of questions have been put subse- 
quently in both Houses. Mr. Bray, or Sir Denys Bray as he now is, in 
replying to a question put by Mr. Joshi in this House said in September 
1922 : 

“ I would remind the Honourable Member of my statement on the 16th January 
that Government have no intention of arriving at a decision (in regard to the transfer 
of the administrative control f Aden to the Colonial Office) without giving this 
Assembly an opportunity for discussion ”, 

and this assurance was repeated in the Council of State in 1924, and yet, 
so far as 1 know, the Legislature has been given no opportunity for discuss- 
ing this question before Aden was transferred to His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. I am aware, Sir, that the township of Aden still remains in the 
hands of the Government of India, but I would here like to point out the 
.•statement made by Sir Denys Bray in the Council of State in September 1921 
in which he said that the township of Aden is “inseparably and inextricably" 
.connected with the Aden Protectorate. We have, therefore, a lively fear, 
.that although the town of Aden still remains with the Government of India, 
it may pass out of their hands at no distant date, and all the apprehensions 
that were expressed in the Council of State with regard to the position of 
Indians, should Aden be placed under the Colonial Office, may come to be 
realised. 

I will turn now in the few minutes that remain to me to the Budget 
proper. 1 will not go over the ground already covered, but I should like, 
.to say with regard to the surpluses which form the central feature of the 
Honourable the Finance Member's Budget that they bring out the com- 
plaint voiced repeatedly in previous years and during this discussion in 
this House that the surpluses have been arrived at either by under-estimat- 
ing revenue or over-estimating expenditure. Now, I will not trouble the 
House with the figures for 1923-24 for they require somewhat complicated 
adjustments wdiich I am unable to go into here, but the figures for 1924- 
25 are simpler. Now in 1924-25 we budgeted for a surplus of 18 lakhs. 
The revised figures show' a surplus of about 4 crores. Now', we must admit 
"that the surplus of 4 crores w r as to no small extent due to the extra protec- 
tive duties levied in June 1924. But, Sir, the actuals amounted to about 
a crore and 3/4ths more than even the revised estimates. In 1925-26, the 
surplus, which was expected to bef 24 lakhs, amounted to about 3£ crores 
and this after a loss of about 71 - lakhs due to the suspension of the 
cotton excise duty. And in the existing year, we are going to have, instead 
of a surplus of about 5 lakhs, a surplus of a little over 3 crores and this after 
having remitted the cotton excise duty, which accounts for about a crore 
and 8/4ths, and reduced the provincial contributions by about a crore. 
These facts, Sir, to be duly appreciated should be considered along wit*h tEe 
figures for^ debt redemption. Now, I am not going to deal with the ques- 
tion of debt redemption as a whole because it has been repeatedly discussed 
in this* House. I should like, however, to draw attention to one aspect of 
It .and that* is the amount provided for railway amauitiesi and railway sinking 
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funds. , The specific amount provided in that connection as show** 
in the memorandum of the Financial Secretary amounts to a 
little' over 2 crores but I take it that of the unallotted sum. 
of about 95 lakhs a large portion is due to the increased amount 
of railway sinking funds. The Honourable the Finance Member 
told us in 1924-25 that he had transferred the figures relating to Railway 
sinking funds and annuities from the Railway Budget to the General Budget, 
out of deference to the opinion of this House. Now, Sir, this House asked 
in 1923 that this expenditure should be debited to capital and not to revenue. 
If it is to be debited to revenue, why not transfer it to the Railway Budget? 
Sincp the defence of the Honourable the Finance Member for providing for 
it' is that it will decrease the rate of interest at which money can be 
borrowed for productive purposes, in other words, for railway extensions, it 
is only fair that the money provided for the redemption of railway debt 
should come out of railway revenues*. This money should be included in 
the Railway Budget in order that we may know exactly the contribution 
that the railway revenues are making to us. You have a depreciation fund 
there. You have a reserve fund there. And not satisfied with them, you 
charge the expenditure on account of railway annuities and sinking funds 
to revenue. Now, if this expenditure were transferred to the railway 
budget, I am sure that the size of the reserve fund at any rate would de- 
crease. But at present, while the reserve fund is pretty large and is added 
to annually, the revenues get no relief by being saved the expenditure on 
a?count of annuities and sinking funds. 

Just one word more, Sir, before T sit down. The Honourable the 
Finance Member has informed this House repeal edly that the surpluses 
that it is having is due ready to the prudent policy followed *bv the Govern- 
ment of Inhia in regard to debt redemption. 1 would ask him whether 
howsoever good railway construction on productive works, might be, he 
would be willing to come forward and directly ask this House to levy taxa- 
tion in order to provide money for constructing irrigation works or productive 
works of some other character in order to benefit the revenues 
ultimately. I submit, Sir, that if he wishes to increase really 
the prosperity of this country he should increase ils spending power and this 
he will be able to do only when he reduces the military expenditure, so that, 
to use a well-worn phrase, the money might remain* with the people to 
fructify in their pocketB. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes 
Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty -Five Minutes Past 
Two of : the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


tf&w&b Stt Sabibx&da Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province r 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, 1 am glad that I have got this opportunity 
of speaking ih the House immediately after the recess, when there are note 
MbrftfeeYs. present and I am not following a good speaker 1 Sir, another 
year has passed attd another Budget has been presented before this House. 
The Members have got an ppportunity of bringing their grievances before* 
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the House and I should like to repeat my story too, namely, the story of 
the North-West Frontier Province, if I may call it the “unfortunate. 
But before proceeding to repeat. that story^ I should like to say just a few 
words on the general aspect of the Budget. A good many speakers have 
preceded me and the majority of them have criticised it, but I am sorry 
that I cannot follow the general trend of their criticism, though I may 
have a little grievance of my own about which 1 shall have to speak 
the House on the motion I have given a notice of, if it ever comes before 
the House, regarding the shortness of funds for the improvement of the 
Frontier administration. But it stands as No. 74 in the List of Demands 
for Grants, which always comes under the guillotine, and no one has ever 
been able to speak on that subject. However, that is the fate of all smaller 
provinces, and smaller matters ! 1 Now, Sir, if I add a few words of con- 
gratulation to the Honourable the Finance Member on his fifth Budget, 
that is another surplus budget, I must not be accused of any partiality. 

To a layman like myself it does not matter how the ratio is dealt with, how 

the export, and import duties are enhanced or reduced. It is the direct 
taxation, Sir, which a man in my position understands and I am glad to 
think that there is no direct taxation in the present Budget, 

Sir, something has been said about tKe wastage or heavy expenditure- 
on Delhi. I cannot agree with the gentleman who raised that objection. 
Delhi has been the seat of numerous dynasties in the past and every 
dynasty has left some mark behind to show to the coming generations the 
standard of its civilisation, and when the time comes, as it always cornea, 
whether a thousand years hence, or three thousand years hence as in the 
case of the old Hindu civilisation, there will be a time when posterity 

may say that a certain civilisation existed in the 20th century or that a 

certain race was ruling the country witfy such a standard of civilisation 
behind it. We should not grudge this expenditure because most of the 
expenditure goes towards brick and stone, which are the product of the 
country and which will be left behind by this Government when it goes, 
if it will ever go. 

Another question which concerns me a little more directly is the expense 
of the army. That has been very much exaggerated. I do not believe that 
even the present-day Indian army is sufficient to cope with the requirements 
of the country. (Laughter.) I suppose it is the lull in the troubles that 
encourages my friends on the other side to laugh at my remarks but these 
lulls can never be trusted. It may be just a lull before the storm. You 
have got a land border of nearly 1,400 miles. You have to defend that 
border from the north-east, all round the north, to the north-west and 
south-west to the sea. That border is full of arms. You will be surprised 
to know that the tribes on the North-West Frontier alone can put up half 
a million well-armed men in the field if they were ever to rise simultaneous- 
ly. This is not improbable as the means of communication in +hqse 
countries are so much better nowadays and the propaganda work in those 
parts is so steady and thorough. I would not say from which side. It^s 
not only from the Bolshevik side. I hope you will excuse me if I say that 
it also comes from the centre of India. These waves of fanaticism* these 
reports of communal troubles, these ideas of so-called foreign exploitation 
an<I foreign tyranny and oppression and interference with’ religions customs 
and things of this sort, are trumpeted over there a great deal. X ftl& *i*0sfc 
only speaking of my co-religionists, the Mussulmans across the 
Frontier. Similar feelings tnay be prevailing or may arise in the* Hast, say, 
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on the Nepal side in sympathy with their co-religionists in India. In short, 
Sir, we are encircled by this border of 1,400 miles with well-armed people 
all round us, while you have not yet got a national army, but onty a hired 
army, serving for the pay that it is getting. I do not blame you or 
criticise you for it but I must say at least this much that you have not 
yet shown the spirit for national soldiering. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member please address the Chair? 

Vawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Yte, Sir. I mean that the soldiering 
Spirit on which you could depend when an emergency arises is lacking in the 
country. All that you have to depend on is the Indian army or the British 
units that are here. My one point, whijjh I do not want to enlarge upon 
because the time at my disposal is not sufficient, is that the present-day 
*army is not sufficient for even one-tenth of the danger and the risk that 
•exist on the land borders of India. On the other side India of course is 
surrounded b.y the sea, and we have the good luck to have the very power- 
ful navy of the British to defend us there. But my point is that your 
expenditure on the North-West Frontier for purposes of defence is nothing 
in comparison with the very very heavy expenditure incurred on the 
British navy, which defends your shores. So, you should never grudge 
the expenditure on the army. Sir, as regards economy in that expenditure, 
I was sorry to hear my friend Colonel Crawford say that there may be 
♦some little extravagance or wastage, which it might be possible to retrench. 
As a military officer he ought to know that in' the army the expenditure is 
governed by very strict rules and regulations, especially with respect to 
the issue of rations, clothing, etc. It is not like the civil departments, 
where travelling allowances, equipment grants and even saloons for our 
friends over there, place a very heavy burden on the finances. There is no 
avoidable wastage and no extravagant expenditure in the army as far as 
I can make out from my long association with the army. Sir, that is 
my second point. But whatever may be the case, Sir, I realize the diffi- 
culties of my friend the Finance Member. The Finance Member’s position 
is not an enviable one. I remember when I was on service with a very 
distinguished officer. Sir Frederic Cunningham, on one of our frontier expe- 
ditions, I was only a junior official then, and when I took him his despatch 
to sign, he said to me, “My young friend, I am in great difficulty. I am 
between two enemies. In the front T have got Hashim Ali, who has cost 
me three expeditions, and in the back 1 am stabbed by that devil of an 
Accouiitant General, who is always .ready to cut down my expenses, and 
I do not know what to do. But still I must go on speeding freely, and if 
I am sent to jail or hanged afterwards I will not mind it so long as I can 
bring this expedition to a successful issue.” So vou should make some 
little allowance for the difficulties of officers on -the spot when they are 
carrying on your business. 

Well, Sir, there is this surplus budget. I am very bad at figures. 
Whether it is 8 crores or something else, I am not quite sure. But there 
is a surplus. And you do not know how to spend it. There is a suggestion 
from the Government side that it should be spent on the remission of 
duties, tod God knows what else. But I can suggest to you one very 
Useful way of investing this surplus money and it is to open new com- 
taunicatt<ms f hew roads and new railways on the Frontier. That is your 
beet investment, I assure you, Sir, that it will save you ten times that 
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amount in 10 years. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief told us 
yesterday afternoon something about the improvements that had taken 
jxlace on the frontier, particularly on the Waziristan side. Well, Sir, I 
know there is an enormous improvement, but I am sorry I cannot give the 
whole credit for it to your army, your power of to your forces. You were 
fighting in that corner for nearly 8 years, at a cost of 30 to 40 crores, and it 
was still the. beginning of , the fight when you began to build the roads. 
You may have realized the position of those people that they were not 
fighting for the love or pleasure of fighting but only for a bare living. You 
introduced ordinary works in their country which have improved your com- 
munications and fortified your frontier and have brought them a little labour 
near their homes and that has satisfied them and improved the position, Sir. 
(Hear, hear.) That improved the position not only in the Waziristan 
• country, but look at the turbulent and notorious Khvber Afridis, Sir. A 
small road and a small railway, which give them a certain amount of 
labour there at home, has pacified them. Sir! These were the two most 
troublesome comers of the frontier, and both have been greatly pacified not 
by your arms but by your better treatment. You took your armies four 
times into the Khvber and about six times into Waziristan but with no 
better results. 

Mr. President: I regret the Honourable Member still persists in address- 
ing the Treasury Benches. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I beg your pardon, Sir; this was the 
only opportunity when I thought one was not out of order or seriously 
out of order, as it was a general discussion. Well, Sir, those are the 
reasons which have pacified those people. The people in these frontier 
lands, Sir, are not slack and sluggish in going in for physical labour. They 
go as far as Australia, they come out even as moneylenders to India, though’ 
that profession has now been handicapped, because I was told the other day 
by one of these moneylenders that Indian people were becoming very 
troublesome and were not paying back their debts. Sir, (Laughter), that 
every debtor wanted to be killed, and that the moneylenders were not pre- 
pared to kill everybody and be, hanged instead : so that profession has also 
gone to a certain extent. Whatever labour is available is being done quite 
willingly by these people whether in the shape of the scavenging of streets 
in the Peshawar City, or the harvesting of crops in the settled districts or 
even the coolie w'ork at Karachi and elsewhere. There is no labour available 
in their own country, and it is only when there is none available nearer 
their homes that they go in for raids; and whom do they raid? They first- 
try to find an excuse to raid the Shiahs as against the Sunnis, their own 
brethren, and when there is nothing to be found with the Shiahs, then they 
go to the settled districts. They used to make a little distinction between 
Hindus and Musalmans in the beginning, because the Hindu possessed ft 
little more wealth than the Musalman, but now even that distinction is 
•not made by them, Sir. (Laughter.) There is a proverb, in my language,* 
•and I wish I could translate it correctly, for you. It says : 

“ A naked man can leave the road and turn aside but not the hungry man.*’ 

'The meaning is that a naked man is ashamed of being seen by others, but 
a hungry marl must pass through the main streets so as to get a piece of 
bread to eat. It is really their hunger which makes them go in for, these , 
‘troubles. If you bring their level of living to the same standard as that of 
tbhe people around them in the settled districts or in Afghanistan, I' assure 
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you, Sir, and assure you honestly, that you will not hear of all this raid- 
ing. It is not a love affair. It is only a bare necessity, Sir. So I will 
advise the Honourable the Finance Member that whatever portion of the 
surplus, if not the whole, th%t he can spare, he must invest in railways and 
roads on the Frontier, and if I may suggest to him, there is a line, a very 
fine line, from Tank to Hindu Bagh which will connect the two sister 
Provinces of the North-West Frontier and Baluchistan. That line will 
pacify a good many of the Gomal and Waziristan tribes. Similarly, you 
may take up the old Thall and Parachinar Railway, the land for which was 
purchased and everything else was done some time back; but God alone 
knows the reason for the change of your policy. If you will only revive that 
line for which I have put a question, you will really be bringing under in- 
fluence certain other tribes round the Kurram Valley. Similarly, the line 
through Tochi -will do a lot of good. These are my suggestions. 

Mr. President: And no more. The Honourable Member’s time is up. 

N&wab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: But I have not yet touched my 
main point, the Frontier Reforms. 

Mr. President: The Chair is very soriy. 

Nawab Sir Sahibdada Abdul Qaiyum: Then I will let the tribesmen find 
their own way and must come back to my own part of the Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has exceeded his time limit- 
He cannot come back to anything. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I will just finish, Sir. My griev- 
ances about the “Reforms” are the same as those of my friend Mr. Har 
BiJas Sardrt, except that he seemed to be a little jealous of our 300 schools. 
Perhaps he forgets that a similar number was closed some time back and 
that we are only getting practically what we have lost in the interim. 
About Delhi, he and I both ought to be agreed that it is the pet child of 
the Government and we should not be jealous of it. But what about the 
Reforms for the Frontier? Sir, I do not know why there is all this delay. 
We are told, '‘We are considering”. From 1920 till this day they are con- 
sidering this question. Who are the advisers of Government in this matter 
— we understand that the Governor General is in direct toilch with the 
Frontier since 1901, — but who are his advisers in the matter? Is it Sir 
Denys Bray, the <permanent Foreign Secretary, who was the President of 
the Frontier Enquiry Committee of 1922, or Sir Norman Bolton, 
the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, who was 
the Secretary of that Committee? Even the present Foreign Secretary 
and the Private Secretary to His Excellency are from those parts. And 
there is Sir Alexander Muddiman, who has paid several visits to that pro- 
vince. I do not know what delay there is in the consideration of this 
case, Sir. Is it the fear of our getting enormous powers under the Reforms, 
the powers of life ahd death or of law and order, that have to be consi- 
dered, or only matters connected with a few schools and hospitals and some 
such things that are likely to be affected ? I would not, however, detain the 
House on this point and would simply request that this matter may be 
specially considered. 

One ^rqvd more and I have done. I will ask my brethren on the 
opposite benches that even if we have been given, though unjustly, a bed 
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name for so many things in the past, I assure them that we shall be better 
people in the future. We had only one serious trouble and one ordinary 
one as against numerous troubles in Bengal and among the Sikh com- 
munity in the Punjab. The serious trouble was at Kohat and the smaller 
one at Dera Ismail Khan. In both places we have compromised the cases, 
and there is not a single case in the whole of India where the two com- 
munities have compromised their cases and differences in this manner and 
we have set a good example. We shall try to compromise all our difference*, 
in future too and 1 assure them on that account. I therefore earnestly 
appeal to them that it should not be they who should be pleaded as stand- 
ing in the way of our advancement. Let the past be forgotten. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Mu- 
hammadan Rural) : Sir, I am not merely following the time-honoured 
convention of the House when 1 start by expressing my genuine sense of 
appreciation of the skill and financial, genius of the Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett for the way in which he has handled the Budget, which 
vas presented in this House on Monday last. 

My feeling of satisfaction and relief is mainly due to the substantial 
reduction of the contribution which my province, namely, the United 
Provinces of Agra and Gudh, had to pay towards the Central Exchequer. 
It is a well known fact that my province is one of those provinces which 
were hit hard by the settlement known as the Meston Award. The feel- 
ing of the people of my province against this Award was so intense that) 
in December 1921 the United Provinces Council unanimously passed a 
Resolution asking the Government of India to reduce substantially the 
contribution payable by the United Provinces to the Central Government 
and extinguish it within three years. This Resolution received strong 
support from the official Members of the Council as well. Sir Ludovic 
Porter, the then Finance Member of the United Provinces Government, 
in the course of his speech on the Resolution said : 

“ The province which has to pay one- fifth of its gross' revenue as a contribution 
and which is meeting one -fourth of the Imperial deficit is the one province which in 
previous settlements has been unable to attain the standard of expenditure which has 
been found absolutely essential elsewhere and ill every- department of activities.” 

Again in September 1922 a Resolution was moved in this House ask- 
ing the Government to reduce the provincial contribution by 2 crores. 
In supporting this Resolution Mr. Way, the then 1 official representative 
of the United Provinces Government in the Assembly, said : 

“ This is a matter on which the Government and the people- of the United Province* 
feel very strongly that they have not been fairly treated!’ * 

1 also raised my humble voice every year against this- standing griev- 
ance of my province since I had the privilege of being a Member of y Ahe 
Assembly. It is therefore a matter of special satisfaction to me that • 
this undue burden is now practically removed from the United Provpibea, 
The financial position of the United Provinces is by no means satisfactory 
and this year we were about to face a deficit budget which I hope,, the 
reduction in the provincial contribution will now bring to a balanced , one. 

I only wish that the temporary portion of the reduction would also have been 1 
a permanent one and hope that it will be possible to extinguish the sontribu- 
tion in toto next year.. Thqre is one thing however in this , connection 
upon which I should likp to lay great stress and it ip this* that in 192$ 
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when the Honourable the Finance Member asked this House to vote on 
the salt duty at Be. 1, some of the Members of the House expressed their 
willingness to vote with him if he gave a statement on the floor of the 
House to the effect that he would impress upon the Provincial Govern- 
oraents to spend the major portion of the money saved by a reduction in 
the provincial contribution on the nation -building departments, and the 
Honourable the Finance Member said he would, but I .regret to say 
that so far as my province is concerned a very small portion of the saving 
was devoted towards developing the nation-building departments. I 
repeat the same* demand with all the force that I can command and urge 
upon the Honourable the Finance Member the desirability of conveying to 
the- provincial Governments a strong desire of this House to the effect 
that at least a substantial portion of the savings earned by the reduction 
in the -provincial contributions must be spent upon the nation-building 
departments such as education, sanitation and child welfare. 

Coming to the points of general interest in the Budget I cannot help 
moting with regret that in the distribution of the surplus the most crying 
need of the country, namely, the encouragement and improvement of our 
industries and technical education has been lost sight of. It is no doubt 
a matter of satisfaction that increased educational grants have been made 
•to the provinces under the direct control of the Government of India: And 
I take this opportunity to congratulate my esteemed friend Nawab Sir 
'Abdul Qaiyum on receiving a larger educational grant for his province. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Yes, for the primary schools we 
Tiad before. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: But I hope this increase in the educational 
grant is not a substitute for an extension of the lit -forms to the 
Frontier Province for which my Honourable friend and other people of 
the province are so anxious and I hope it will not he very long before we 
have an opportunity to congratulate him on the extension of the Beforms 
to his province. 

I also note with approbation the provision for the introduction of com- 
pulsory primary education in Delhi. In this connection, however, I wish 
to point out that the Local administration of Delhi should be directed to 
take such measures by which the Musulmans of this ancient city may also 
derive benefit from the introduction of complusory tducation. From the 
answers which I received to several questions of mine in this House it is 
fully established that the Education Department of Delhi is not treating 
the Musulmans with fairness and justice. Circulars are issued by the 
Government to help the Musulmans in the matter of education, but un- 
fortunately no effect is given to them. It is necessary that on the con- 
trolling agency of the department there must be some Musulman to safe- 
guard the interests of his community. There is one more important fact 
worthy of the attention of the Government in connection with the educa- 
tion of the Musulmans, and it is this that the descendants of the late Mogul 
Emperor of Delhi are in a most miserable condition ; most of Ihern have got 
no means. of living and they cannot affofrd to give any sort of education to 
their children. I fervently appeal to the Government to feel ’ some 
eampa&sioft for these unfortunate beings and if nothing else can be done 
them At lfeast*some special facilities should be provided for their children 

ito 'receive education. The provision for the educational programme, which 

** * 
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extends to five years is extremely insufficient for the requirements of the 
institutions directly undeF the control of the Government of India. Edu- 
cation, as pointed out by the Honourable the Finanqe Member, is no doubt 
a transferred subject, but the Provincial Governments are loath to give 
help to the institutions under the direct control of the Government of 
India, on the ground that it was not their concern to provide for suoht 
institutions. This was the reply which was given by the United Provinces 
Government on a demand for a grant to the Aligarh Muslim University. 

The problem of unemployment in India, specially amongst the Musal- 
mans, is a matter requiring serious consideration. The Musalmans have- 
got neither the capital nor the aptitude required for trade and business. 
For generations our chief source of living was either service under the 
crown or the income from ancestral landed property. The change of Gov- 
ernment in the country was so abrupt that we were handicapped in adopt- 
ing new methods for entering in the services of the new Government and the 
landed property has now mostly passed into the hands of the money-lender. 
Therefore the struggle for existence is really very hard in the case of my 
co-religionists ; and it would not be in the interest of the Government aa 
well as in the interest of the country itself that a large section of its popu- 
lation should be reduced to a state of utter penury and be forced to adopt 
desperate methods of living. Hundreds of Musulman graduates roam about 
from door to door in search of employment ; their parents, having exhaust- 
ed all their resources in giving education to them, look in utter despair 
not knowing what to do in order to secure some employment for them. 
We, the Members of the Assembly, are surrounded by hoards of these un- 
employed and discontented youths. There are very few openings in this 
country for these young men and it is of the utmost importance that in- 
2 dustrial and technical institutions should be opened in abund* 

* ance all over the country for the unemployed, if the discontent- 
ed youth of the country is to be protected from falling victims to desperate 
methods. I would urge upon the Government to spend more money on 
industrial and technical education than they have been doing up to the 
present time; and I am really disappointed that no provision is made in 
the Budget in this direction. The Hindu University at Benares and the 
Muslim University at Aligarh should be liberally provided with funds with 
instructions to devote them solely to technical and industrial education. 

Passing on to another point of general interest, I regret to note that 
it has not been possible to reduce postal rates in the country. The amal* 
gomation of the Postal and Telegraph Departments is to a great extent 
responsible for showing a deficit in the Budget for the combined depart* 
ments. It is really the Telegraph and not the Postal Department which 
is mainly responsible for the large amount of working expenses. If the 
accounts of both departments are kept separate, there might be some 
chance of a reduction in the postal rate and probably the postcard which 
is the general medium of the poor man's correspondence could be reduced 
to its former price. The Honourable the Finance Member would earn, a 
great deal of gratitude from the poor population of this country if he could 
take a step in this* direction. ^ \ 

I also welcome the increase in the tobacco duty because I consider, 
that smoking cigarettes, especially among the student clashes; is one of 
the main causes of the physical degeneration of the youth of India. I 
am really convinced that the smoking of these cheap cigarettes creates a 
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large number of diseases and therefore anything which checks and stops 
this smoking evil is welcome to me. (An Honourable Member : “What 
about the hookah ?") Well, Sir, the hookah is not so bad; I do not think 
it is so injurious to the health as these cheap cigarettes. The hookah is 
the most refined form of smoking tobacco. There the smoke passes through 
the water and, in passing, deposits the poison in the water, while in 
cigarettes the poison goes directly to the lungs. 

Finally, Sir, \ join the Honourable ihe Finance Member in hoping that 
in the next year we will have plentiful rains and a plentiful harvest which 
will help in the progress and prosperity of the masses of this country. 

Qlr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, the surplus budget of the year represents the 
underlying policies of the Government under the present system. It re- 
presents the military policy, the foreign policy and the trade policy. 
Foreign policy, we have very little to do with. The Washington Conference 
was attended by the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri as our representa- 
tive (Mr. C. 8 . Ranga Iyer : “Question. He was the Government's re- 
t resentative. “) and he returned as he went. My friend behind me says 
that he was Government’s representative. The Government represents 
all the millions of India under the present system and whoever is sent by 
the Government, the Government claims to be representing the 'millions 
whether they wish or not. So far as the Washington Conference was 
concerned, we got nothing. The Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri went 
there and returned. 

Then, Sir, at the Locarno Pact, it was stated that the present treaty 
&hall impose no obligation upon any of the British Dominions or India 
unless the Government of such Dominion or of India signifies its acceptance 
thereof. According to popular idea, this assumes the right of India not 
tc become an active belligerent except of its own choice, in the event of 
a British war arising out of the treaty. Armies have been sent from here 
to China, and we ara told that it was only to defend the Indian and 
Fnglish interest's over there. We did not know, this Assembly, whioh is 
supposed to consist of representatives of millions of people, did not know' 
until the army had been actually sent away and until it had left the shores 
of this country. And when a question was raised whether the cost would 
be borne by us or by the Imperial Government, we were told that India 
would not bear the cost. Sir, it is not merely a question of cost. The 
question is whether the Indian army should be sent away from this 
country without even the subject being placed before this House. That 
is how our military policy stands to-day. I do not propose to detain the 
SEIouse very long by dwelling on that subject, because much has already 
been said on it. My Honourable friend Sir Abdul Qaiyum placed 
a very interesting 'statement before us this morning about the people in 
the Nforth-West Frontier, about their physical fitness, their condition, their 
courage and their martial qualities, and, given the requisite education and 
opportunities, there is not the slightest doubt, Sir, that they would be 
quite fit to be enlisted in the army and they would be able to defend the 
country quite as efficiently as the British armies that have been brought 
fyom abroad. My bHefrd has asked for railways, he has asked for mdre 
education and facilities to v train These- people. Well, Sir, the millions of 
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India have been demanding just the same opportunities for the last so 
many years. Are there not people here fit to get enlisted into the army 
and defend the country*? 100 years ago, when a standing army ot zemindars 
was drilling in Esplanades a firman was sent forth by the newly appointed 
District Magistrates telling the commanding officer: “WeJi, Sir, 
there is a standing army for you. No need for your armfes. We are here; 
there is the Magistrate and there is also the police appointed by British 
Government to keep law and order. You should disband your army.'* I 
was referring to this only to submit to the House how the process of em- 
asculation started and how the martial spirit in the people has been com- 
pletely destroyed. Now, our administrators say that we are disorganised, 
we have not got the spirit to fight. But unless opportunities are given 
how will it be possible for the people to develop martial qualities’? His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Ohief said that there could not be a 
reduction of even one man or even one rupee. I do not reallv understand, 
Sir, why it should be so in a country which is inhabited by so many millions 
of people who would become fit within a very short time to serve and 
defend their own country if only facilities were given to them. What we 
could understand is that the military will be ready with one moment's 
notice to come into the field to put down the riots and to suppress the 
labour activities. Distressing news has been received between yesterday 
and to-day that on account Of firing by the police 20 persons had been 
killed and 40 injured in a riot or what was apprehended to turn into a 
riot on account of music before a mosque between Hindus and Miissalmans. 
Startling news. We have not been told whether any officer was injured 
seriously. That 20 people should have been killed and 40 people should 
have been injured is a shocking thing. Every one of us deplore* these 
Hindu and Mussalman disputes and riots. It is a painful thing to think 
of these things. But to suppress a riot, to disperse an unarmed crowd, 
is it necessary, Sir, that fire should be opened and that 20 people should 
be killed and 40 injured? According to the report it is the Mussalman 
that are killed. What does it matter whether it is Hindus or Mussalmans. 
And how shocking it is and how painful it is that these dommunal riots 
•should be occurring; it is a tragedy all these years that sufficient steps 
should not have been taken. (Mr. K. Ahmed : 44 Ask Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya: he went there.”) When a riot had to be prevented and a 
crowd had to be dispersed, I say, Sir, — on the meagre material that we 
have got to-day — there is absolutely no justification to kill so many. The 
military policy serves* only this sort of thing. Again, with regard to the 
TCharagpur labour strike, over and over again the matter was brought to 
the notice of this House how these labourers who had gone on strike had 
been treated by the Auxiliary Force. I do not wish to re-open that debate 
at any length here but this illustrates the way in which the military power 
was used against those who used their legitimate weapon of strike M^hen 
no redress could be got for their grievances. 

With regard to the hides trade, the export duty is to be abolished. 
Hides relate to the tanning industry in India. It is the duty of a Govern; 
ment, whether it is democratic or despotic, or the Government of the late 
Tsar or the Kaiser. — any Government is bound to protect the industries 
of the country. The tanning industry has been suffering so much. ,The 
export duty is the one thing^ that couid help that industry in the ebuhtry. 
That export duty is now removed. Hides -go to other countries and 
they are sent back ;to this country as leather. A small import duty is 
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levied. That will not protect in the least the tanning industry. Now, the 
Honourable the Finance Member, in his speech stated in paragraph 38 : 

“ The trade is at present in a depressed condition and the Government have for 
some years seen no justification for the retention of the duty except on purely revenue 
grounds.” 

May I ask, Sir, whether the necessity to protect the tanning industry is 
not a ground for retaining the export duty ? The hides leave the country — 
in the same manner in which cotton leaves. They are tanned in another 
country and returned to us as leather, just as we had been deprived of 
our own clothes cotton being exported from here, yam sent and cloth is 
sent jback to us, ourselves bearing all the cost. The protection of the 
industry in the country is very necessary and it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to ‘protect that industry. The Honourable the Finance Member 
says: '‘Except on the grounds of revenue there lias be‘ n no need to retain 
rbis tax'’. That this statement should have been made by the Honourable 
Member is surprising. I have a telegram from the President of the 
Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants’ Association, Madras. He says: 

“ Urge strongly against proposed abolition export duty on raw hides. Important 
indigenous tanning industry is already in depressed state. Abolition of duty will 
further cripple it. Export duty very necessary to protect industry from powerful 
foreign exploitation of our raw resources. Duty beneficial to country’s real great 
interests. Fiscal taxation commission’s principles not applicable to tanning industry 
as Indian consumption leather insufficient now to absorb all its production hides, 
consequently import duty on infinitesimally small import of foreign manufacture 
leather will not help in stopping or appreciably reducing foreign exploitation of raw 
hides. The question is not whether India should use Indian tanned hides or foreign 
manufactured hides but whether India should prefer to export her hides in raw or 
tanned state. Appreciating these facts Indian Industrial Congress, Indian Chambers 
Commerce and also some European Chambers have supported export duty.” 

This I place before the Honourable Members of this House to show how 
the indigenous industry will suffer on account of the abolition of this export 
duty. Thq, tanning industry would disappear altogether with the re- 
moval of this tax. I record my protest against this abolition of a protec- 
tive tax. 

Another matter relating to a grievance which I would like to submit 
to the Honourable Members of this House is this. It is a small matter 
perhaps to the Government. But, however, small it might be to them it 
is a matter that concerns the poor in Madras, the postal clerks, the postal 
peons, and those who are subordinate to them. There are so many as 
tcur gradations. These are people who receive only a few rupees as their 
.salaries. They have been suffering from an inequality in pay and they 
have been asking for redress and nothing, has been done. So far as the 
postal clerks are concerned, all the other provinces have been put on one 
scale but so far as Madras is concerned, they have been put on a lower scale. 

I do not know what prompted that, but I hope it was not because the 
Madras Brahmin was paying oijjy Bs, 5 to the cultivator. Dr. Macphail 
the other day was .telling — was rather furious against the Madras 
Brahmins .... 


Bevd. Dr. X. M. Macphail (Madras : European) : Excuse me. I 
mijst prptest against that statement. I have got a great many friends 
aimpg the, Madras Brahmins and I have never been furious. 
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Mr. T. Prakasam: So fur as that mutter is concerned, whether it is the 
postal clerks that have been trained and sent out by Dr. Macphail, or 
whether it is the pleaders or other class of people, I was rather expecting 
Dr. Macphail, as an experienced missionary gentleman, to claim some- 
thing in the matter of helping the Indian social reformers in the matter 
of relaxation of their rigid caste rules, and customs. On the other hand, 
Dr. Macphail took up a ver\ angry attitude; and 1 may say that the 
Brahmins of South India form only 3 per cent, of the population. In 
regard to cultivation also they are in a great minority. They do not form 
a. majority of the landlords and there could not have been any oppression 
on their part. Apart from that, Sir Charles Innes also twilled us saying 
that the Brahmin of South India, pays his tenant less than five rupees. He 
said, “ Charity begins at home ”. I really doubt whether there are any 
Brahmin landlords who had been conducting themselves like that. I do 
not speak for Malabar myself but with regard to the districts, both Tamil 
and Telugu, I can say it cannot be* a fact. We shall try to know the 
truth of it. Even if there should be any, is it any excuse to say that 
because a Brahmin was paying a very low rate of wage, the Government 
should conduct itself similarly in this -manner? In London, if you go 
into the East End, you will find people who arc hungry and who would 
be anxious to gl .t 2d. a day to satisfy their hunger and live upon. But 
that would not be a test. There may be persons here and there but that 
should not be the test at all. I was looking into this Budget with a view 
to find whether the surplus shown here is a real surplus and whether the 
surplus is based upon the prosperity in the country. One would certainly 
welcome any surplus budget which is based upon prosperity and contented- 
ness in the country. But the present Budget is not one like that. A 
surplus budget is not always welcome, but if it is a real surplus, saved 
after giving everything that is due to the people, one will certainly welcome 
it. Now, Sir, so far as the Government is concerned, the national debt 
is shown to be over Bs. 900 crores. It is put under two separate heads, 
one over 500 and the other 400 crores. If that were all the national debt 
and if the Government were striving to get rid of that debt, I could very 
well understand it. But that is not really the whole of the national debt. 
That is a debt contracted by the Government not for the sake of the 
people but for expanding her railways and for doing several other things, 
no doubt partly for the benefit of the country, but mostly for the benefit 
of those who are governing this country. Now, Sir, the agricultural debt 
in the country is over Bs. 800 crores. and including the Native States, it 
comes to Bs. 1,000 crores. The debt of the agriculturists is the real 
national debt of the country. It is that debt that should be liquidated. 
So long ago as 1884 one of the predecessors of Sir Basil Blackett in the 
Assembly itself stated that they realised the necessity to liquidate these 
agricultural debts. No attempt has been made to give relief with regard 
to it. This is a budget framed without the least reference to this agneu^ 
tural debt, which is the real national debt. Just as they are raising 
monies in order to meet the capital expenditure on railways and all other 
things, monies should have been raised to discharge the debt of the agri- 
culturist and the agriculturist ought to have been placed in a better post; 
tion. ■ My submission is that the Budget is not a national budget, is npt a 
people's budget but is merely the budget of the merchants who ar$ the 
descendants of the East India Company. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Memfcer’s time is up. 
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♦Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah (Nominated: Depressed Classes): I am 
extremely thankful to you for giving me this opportunity to lay the 
grievances of my community before this august Assembly. But before 
doing so 1 would offer my thanks, sincere and heartfelt, to His Excellency 
Lord Goschen and to His Excellency the Viceroy for kindly sending a 
member of the class that has long been raising its voice and always failed 
to secure a hearing into this august Assembly. I take it as an honour done 
to the community — not merely an honour but a manifestation of a desire on 
the part of the Government to give recognition to that portion of the popula- 
tion of India which is considerable not merely in numbers but as forming 
the backbone of the whole country which is nothing if not agricultural; a 
recognition which it has never received at the hands of its own countrymen, 
whoso long and gruesome tale of untold wrongs I will not regale you with 
relating at present, for they are patent to the world. The very word has 
passed into a byword of scorn into all the European languages. Therefore 
I say I feel doubly and trebly thankful to the Governments of India and 
Madras for sending me into this Assembly. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: You earn lis. 20 a day. 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: It is too terrible to contemplate the condi- 
tion of the depressed classes or the laws the Indians established, whereby 
one section of the country was kept in perpetual bondage to serve the in- 
terests, to minister to the pleasures and vices of the rest of them. In every 
country in the world a certain portion of the people through their own fault 
or through social arrangements naturally and automatically sink to the 
bottom, but here in India laws were passed so as eternally to keep down 
some millions of their countrymen — they form 60 millions now — never to 
give them, their children, or children’s children down to the uttermost 
generation an opportunity to rise. They were pyt out of the pale of 
humanity; they were to be treated worse than animals; they were to be 
starved; they were not to be allowed to breathe pure air; they were not to 
be allowed to drink pure water. They were not to live with the rest of 
them, but were segregated and housed like pigs. They were not to go or 
walk on the same roads, nor worship in the same temples, nor read in the 
same schools, nor live in the same cities, nor eat the same food. This, 
Sir, is the tyranny to which they were subjected for ages and would have 
continued for ever, but Providence, which though slow, is sure to hear at 
last, heard the desolate cries of despair of the hopeless millions that rent 
the air and sent the Britisher to India. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Why don’t you go and sit by the side of the Pandit? 

Rao Bahadur M* 0. Rajah: We have been subjected to the most cruel 
wrongs, wrongs from which, thanks to an ever merciful Providence, it is 
Britain’s mission in India to rescue us. With the advent of the British our 
emancipation commenced. He too has been tardy, very tardy indeed, in 
moving his little finger, to right this wrong, but I say I am deeply grateful 
to him. After all, is it not to the toreigner that we owe what little of 
education, material prosperity and personal liberty we possess to-day and 
^t to our selfish countrymen, the caste-proud Hindu calling himself our 
kith and kin, exploiting our labour for the fulfilment of his selfish ambition 
and giving us only a pittance. My friends are transported with rage at the 
treatment accorded to their countrymen in South Africa. Is it* because we’ 

•speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. * 
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are nearer at home* that the eye is blinded and cannot see, or is it a wanton 
attempt to -distract attention from irregularities at home that they are trying 
to fix the attention of men abroad? It sounds odd, very odd indeed, in 
the mouths of these people to speak against injustice in South Africa wEen 
they have brutalised and are keeping still in a state of bondage a vast 
section of their countrymen. Sir, they all cried for Indian Ministers. Let 
me frankly ask them what these highly paid Indian officers did to us. Did 
our representation of the atrocities that they were committing disturb 
one night’s sleep for them? No, Sir, I wish they had never got this power. 
Well, Sir, as a matter of fact what has this Legislative Assembly done all 
these years to alleviate the sufferings of these voiceless millions? What 
have the provincial Councils done for them? There was a time when it 
was said that once the people of India get power into their hands they would 
help forward the oppre sed classes in India. Are we any nearer to the 
time when the caste Hindu will think with shame of such atrocities having 
once existed in this country? I have often heard within the four walls of 
this House an accusation levelled against the Britisher by the Opposition 
Benches that the British Government has crushed the freedom of Indians 
and has deprived them of th rights of citizenship. But freedom of person 
is totally denied to the oppressed classes bv the caste Hindus, for their law 
allows it and the ^ourt supports i f . Can T 'dia get self-government before 
our social \vrongs nave been seu right? Socia 1 equality, social liberty and 
social fraternity should be e~ forced among the people who clamour for 
political equality, political 1. 3r1/ and political fraternity. Labour in India 
can be broaily classified under twr heads, agricultural and industrial. The 
public agitate and the Government legislate for the latter, because that is 
largely a foreign concern, whereas the former, who form the greater portion 
of the labouring population of India, do not receive the attention of anybody. 
Why? In that the politicians take no interest, and the Government do not 
interest themselves in that either for there is no politician to engineer an 
agricultural movement. If mdeed there was one, he would be caught by 
the neck and d iked ir* th nearest pond by the first landholder he met 
with. 

Mr. N. M. Josh* (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Might I ask what the 
Government would do in that case? 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: I am just asking the Government to legis- 
late on that. He will go away with the lesson never to renew his efforts 
again to improve the lot of the agricultural labourer. Now, Sir, it is Eere 
where we want the help of Government and of my friend the Honourable 
Mr. Joshi. The landholders are the most powerful body in the country. 
The agricultural labourer forms the bulk of the labouring population in 
India; these are half famished and partially clad men, being given wages 
that could hardly keep body and soul together. Upon their in- 
dustry the idle landlord fattens and thrives. The Indian politi- 
cian will never come between them and the owners of lands, for, as I have 
said before, he will raise a hornets’ nest about his ears if he attempts it! 
Hence the necessity, the absolute necessity, for the Government to legisl^tg 
and thereby permanently improve the miserable lot of the agricultural 
labourers. When that is done, Sir, emigration will cease and the thorn? 
questions, like the South African question, which has given so much* trouble 
to South Africa and India and England, would never arise. Here, Sir 
I wish to offer a word of explanation for my adverse vote when the House 
•considered the question of the appointment of a committee for investigating 

d 2 
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the causes of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway strike. Such a committee I know 
would do positive harm to the labourer, and embitter their relations with* 
the employer. Why ? Because the evidence of the really aggrieved 
labourer would not be forthcoming. It is the man set up and tutored by 
the executive who would come forward as a spokesman and repeat like 
a parrot what he was taught to say. 

Now, Sir, all over the country the cry has been raised that the services 
ought to be Indinnised. Now, what can this Jndianization mean? It 
would mean a few more highly-paid jobs for the caste Hindus and the mass 
of the people will be left untouched; and the presence of these Hindus in 
those Hop places will be a hindrance to the advance of the masses, for 
the Indians have been blinded by the age-long caste prejudices; and even 
if a few had the extraordinary courage, ihov would be hooted down by 
their own countrymen and thus incapacitated- from doing any good what- 
ever to the country, whereas the Englishman, who 1ms none of these dis- 
advantages, sees clearly and seeks the shortest road to remedy these. The- 
first and foremost charge on the exchequer of any civilized Government 
is the promotion of human happiness and of the widening of the oppor- 
tunities for a good life for many crores of ^Jie people of the country Is it 
not proper, Sir, that out of the surplus amount a considerable amount of 
the revenue should he set apart and earmarked for my people and spent 
in relieving their deplorable condition for which they are not responsible? 
(Hear, hear.) The Government of India should take up this question 
immediately. Nation-building should be directed towards the amelioration 
of the condition of the one -sixth of the population of the country that 
have been kept down for ages. Nation-building will all be tall talk if the 
activities are not directed towards the uplift of these waiting millions, the 
teal sons of the soil. The first concerted action of the Madras Government 
for the uplift of the depressed classes was the creation of the office of the 
Protector of the Depressed Classes. This was due to the Gov- 
ernment of India. In their letter to the Government of Madras published 
in their Resolution No. 1885 (Board of Revenue), dated 18th September, 
1916, the Government of Madras created a separate Department called 
the Department of the Protector of the Depressed Classes under a special 
officer with a separate staff. This officer was gradually saddled with other 
work and was ultimately transferred into a Labour Commissioner with 
multifarious duties, one of which is to look after the depressed classes. 
Sir, this is not as it should be. This Assembly should set apart a certain 
sum, progressively increasing, for the improvement and advancement of 
the one-sixth of the population who have been wantonly held back. The 
office of the Protector of Denressed Classes should he created in every pro- 
vince and the condition of these millions should be remedied. Next, Sir, 
provision should be made in the Budget for giving scholarships to promising 
young men belonging tp mv community to enable them to go to England 
oi Japan or America for higher studies. We all know the usefulness of that 
great institution at Tuskegee. I mean that famous institution founded by 
that noble son of American. Washington. If only we send them abroad for 
training, will they not on their return be able to point the way to progress 
and usefulness for the depressed classes ? Sir. it is a national loss to keep 
the denressed classes in the condition in which they are to-day. If yoir 
give them your hand of fellowship,, they will be a national asset to vou 
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Pandit Madan *Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Kural) : Sir, I congratulate Kao Bahadur M. C. Kajah on 
the speech he has delivered, though I wish that he had avoided saying 
.a few things which he has said. I am in entire agreement with him in 
his desire that the condition of the depressed classes should be elevated. 
(Hear, hear.) He knows, Sir, and the country knows that not one but 
hundreds of high-caste Hindus are working for the uplift of the depressed 
classes, and I am glad to be able to say that the work of their uplift has 
made much progress, though I wish that the progress were twenty times 
more than it is. I join with him, Sir, in desiring that a part of the surplus 
of every Government should be set apart for the education and uplift of 
the depressed classes. It is a sad fact that not enough has been done 
to help them. I am entirely at one with him also in desiring that every 
Government should be asked to take special measures to promote educa- 
tion, not merely elementary education but industrial and agricultural 
education also among them. I am also with him in desiring to see more 
students of the community take advantage of higher education. He will 
be glad to hear that my generous friends, the Birlas, have given 25 
scholarships of Ks. 15 each for depressed class students at the Benares 
Hindu University (Hear, hear and Applause) and students receiving the 
scholarships are receiving instruction not merely at that University but 
also in Bengal and in some places in the United Provinces. I regret that 
their number at present is very small. If my friend will let me have the 
names of students who desire to t^ke advantage of these scholarships, I 
shall be thankful to him. But that is a mere drop in the ocean. I wish 
there should be a thousand scholarships all over the country for students 
of the depressed classes, and I wish they should be given every facility to 
receive technical and industrial education. In addition to general education 
such facilities are available to them in the Benares Hindu University in 
the; Industrial Chemistry Department and in the Engineering Department, 
and T shall be glad to take several more students there. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What about their social education? Do you mix with 
them? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I meet with them with not less 
pleasure than I meet Mr. K. Ahmed. I meet with them not with less 
pleasure than I meet any other Member of this House. Let my Honourable 
friend know, Sir, that they sit in the classes of the Benares Hindu 
University where my own son sits, and where the sons of other high-caste 
Hindus sit to read. The best thing would be for my friend to honour the 
University by a visit some dav and find out for himself how boys of the 
depressed classes are treated there. 

Mr. K. Ahm ed: Will you dine together? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: You think of nothing except dinner. 
(Laughter.) I think of other things. We can live for other things than 
dinner. If I can honestly serve my fellow-men, I think I shall be more 
happy than if I dine with them and harbour an unfriendly intent against 
them. 

While I am on the subject of education, I desire to express my sincere 
satisfaction at the provision that has been made in the Budget # for it. I 
congratulate my Honourable friend Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum on the grants 
that have been made for the Frontier Province. I entirely agree With him 
in desiring that those grants should* be supplemented by provision for 
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industrial and technical education so that cottage industries may be intro- 
duced and the people of that part of the country may be able to earn an 
honest living. They are a fine people and if they receive education they 
will render as good an account of themselves as any other people in any 
part of India. At the same time, Sir, I wish that the provision for higher 
education in the Budget were larger than it is. I do not wish to dwell 
upon it hero because when the Demands are made the subject can be 
more appropriately dealt with, but it is a matter to me of sincere regret 
that during the many years the Gpvernment have been recording surpluses 
and spending money liberally in so many other departments, the provision 
for helping University education under th& direct management of the Gov- 
ernmept of India has been invariably poor. 

Now, Sir, there are many other matters in the Budget which call for 
comment, but mv time will not permit me to deal with them. I 
only want to deal with a few points which are of outstanding importance 
in this Budget. I wish we could realise the picture of future prosperity 
which the Honourable the Finance Member has put before us of the masses 
of the people. The masses of the people, Sir, are living in a state of 
penury and very great distress in many parts of the country. When I 
look at these costly buildings on which more money has been spent than 
should have been, and when I think of the people living in villages within 
a mile or two of Delhi, Imperial Delhi, mv heart sinks within me. I wish 
that there had been much less extravagance shown by the Government of 
India in building this city and that far more money had been found to 
promote nation-building services in the country. It is most unfortunate 
that that is not the position to-day. While there is grinding poverty 
oppressing the large mass of the people, while the national average income 
has not been rising, but many of us believe ha a. been going down, the 
expenditure of the Government has been steadily growing, as my friends 
who have spoken before me have shown. While civil expenditure has 
been growing — it has grown enormously — military expenditure has not been 
reduced to the extent it should have been. I was saddened to hear the 
remarks of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, supported by the 
remarks of the Honourable the Finance Member, that the minimum figure 
had been arrived at and that there was no hope of military expenditure 
being reduced below Bs. 54*92 crores, where it stands at present. Sir, 
this is a pronouncement which will cause very great disappointment in the 
country, because we have been expecting that military expenditure would 
be brought down to at least 50 crores. We thought that this was long 
overdue, that it should have been brought down to 50 crores some years 
ago, and therefore when we find the Honourable the Finance Member and 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief both agreeing that it cannot be 
reduced below that figure, but that on the contrary it might go higher, I 
feel very much oppressed. I do not, however, think that in reality the 
fact will turn out to be as hard and as bad as the opinions of the two 
Honourable Members would lead us to believe. We had a settled fact 
in the partition of Bengal and even that became an unsettled fact. I 
venture to think that the opinion of Government in this matter will like- 
wise undergo a change and that in the course of . the next few years the 
Government and the Assembly will combine to bring down the army expen- 
diture to at least 50 crores. I thinly it should be much lower than 50 
crores, but we have first to work up, to reduce it to 50 crores. If the 
Goveiiaiment would earnestly endeavour to see that expehditure brought 
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down, further they would, I am sure, find room for reduction, without 
reducing the strength of the army, without making equipment inefficient, 

I agree that it is not right that equipment should be made inefficient. But 
is it not possible* to reduce expenditure by substituting Indian for Euro- 
pean soldiers in the army? I am not asking that presently all European 
soldiers should be sent back to England. I am only asking that there 
should be a reduction of their numbers and I submit that there is nothing 
in the circumstances of the country to justify the view that the number 
of British soldiers cannot be reduced at present. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: How will you suppress communal riots? 

Mr. President: The Honourable the Pandit may well ignore all these 
inteiTuptions. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: That is exactly what I wish to do, 
Sir, and I am grateful to you for suggesting it. 

The British soldier has his legitimate work to do when there is a war 
going on and to keep himself ready for it when it should arise, but there 
is no need and not much use for him in these unfortunate 

communal riots. Those riots can be put down by the Indian 

policeman, and they can be prevented by the Government 

and the leaders of the people acting together. It is a matter for 

deep regret that they have not been so prevented in many places. 

I^egretted to hear of the incidents that took place the other day in Barisal. 
To prevent the recurrence of such sad incidents is a sacred duty which lies 
upon the officers of the Government and the leaders of the Muslim and 
Hindu communities. I confess we have been very much to blame for not 
attacking this problem seriously. I regret that not many of us have spoken 
out freely and fully to condemn acts of lawless violence, whoever might 
have committed them. The duty lies upon us all residents of India, 
Hindus, Muhammadans and Europeans, to tell fellow-citizens when they 
err that they have erred and to try to lead them to a better, a higher way 
of life. I regret to think that enough has not been done in this direction, 
and I wish that more would he done. But, Sir, the question whether the 
present number of British soldiers should be reduced has to be considered 
independently of this consideration. I submit that it is not necessary to 
keep up the present strength of the British soldiers in the army because 
there are occasional communal riots. Biots take place in other countries 
also in the world, and until education has been made universal, until 
children at school are taught lessons in patriotism, until every respectable 
man has learnt to stand up to prevent lawless violence both by precept 
and examples, until then such riots will take place. But that is no reason 
for keeping up the present strength of British soldiers in the Indian army. 

The other outstanding feature of the Budget which has rightly received 
great attention from the Members who have spoken before me is the ques- 
tion of the rate of exchange. Everything hangs upon that and the ques- 
tion is whether this Budget will stand as it is or whether the Honourable 
the Finance Member will revise his calculations on the basis of a 1*. 4 d. 
rupee. Now, Sir, it is really unfortunate that this discussion on the Budget < 
comes on before the discussion on the ratio question has taken place, but 
I recognise that it is no good dwelling upon this any longer. I wish, how- 
ever, to draw the attention of the Honourable the Finance Member to a 
few facts. We all know that very active canvassing .haa been going on 
among the Members of this Assembly to persuade people to adopt either 
the one or the other view. I have no complaint to make against that; 
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'every man who believes that a particular course will be for the good of 
the country and the people is entitled and is under a duty to try to per- 
suade his fellow-members to that view, but I do wish that every Member 
who approaches this question should discuss it with a sense of the solemn 
importance which attaches to it. I wish to say this, Sir. 1 have endea- 
voured in my own humble way to understand the question, and if I am 
convinced even at this moment that the ratio of Is. G d- is the proper ratio 
for my country and my people, I would most wholeheartedly support that 
ratio, but the whole of my study of this question, and I ask my Honourable 
friends to believe that I have given some study to it, has led me to the con- 
clusion that the Is. 4 cl. rate is the right rate and that the Is. 6 d. rate will 
mean great disaster to this country. Now this is not the time when I should 
go into it in great detail, nor do I do so also because many friends who 
have spoken before me have done this very much better than I am able to 
do. But I ask my Honourable friend the Finance Member to take it 
from me that it is not a settled fact with us, that most of us are not yet 
pledged to a particular view. If we find that the facts which have been 
put before us are answered, if satisfactory replies are given, if our intellects 
are satisfied, he may fully expect support from this side ; and I would ask 
him to do what we are prepared to do. He has taken up an attitude which 
to my mind is still encouraging. The Budget is not so alarming if the 
figures are revised on the Is- 4(1. basis, as was apprehended it might be, 
and the attitude which the Honourable the Finance Member has taken up 
in presenting the Budget leads me to hope that he will review the situation 
in the light of the opinions placed before this House, and if ho finds that 
the truth is with his friends, that he will stand with the truth and with 
his friends. 

Now, Sir, of the few points to which I would invite attention, one is 
the assertion made by tw'o Honourable Members of this House who can be 
regarded as men who understand this question better than many other 
Members on my side. There is the Honourable Sir Victor Sassoon and 
there is the Honourable Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla. Both of them have 
told the Honourable the Finance Member that he has taken 64 crores more 
in the last three years than appears on the surface. That is a statement 
the correctness of which has been supported by figures which the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member, if I understood him correctly, said were 
correct, the figures which were quoted by Mr. Ohetty. The second fact 
is that there has been a deflation of Es. 30 crores during the last 12 months. 
This deflation has not yet been explained on any other supposition than 5 
that it was resorted to in order to maintain the ratio at Is. 6rf. Now, Sir, 
those are two facts which stand out prominently and which call for explana- 
tions. I wish further to point out that, whenever an attempt has been 
made to artificially raise the value of the rupee, there has been a protest 
made against it, not merely by Indians, but bv some of the best English- 
men. I wish to point out to the House that this is not a question over 
which anybody can dogmatize. This is a question which affects the people 
<bniost vitally. 

Mr. "President: Order, order. I would like the Honourable Member to 
conclude his observations now. 

^Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I will, Sir. Will you kindly give me a 
tCW minutes more? 
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Mr. President: The Honourable Member will conclude within two 
.minutes. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I will. I wish to point out that when 
it was proposed to close the mints to the coinage of silver and artificially to 
raise the value of the rupee, the Statist of London wrote an article against 
it on the 5th of November, 1892; and the Honourable Sir Dinshaw (then 
Mr.) Waeha quoting it in his speech at the Allahabad Congress in that year, 
said : 

“ If the purchasing power of the rupee were raised by 20 per cent, or anything 
like so much, (you have only to substitute 12^ per cent, for 20 per cent, here) the 
land tax would be raised in exactly the same proportion, for every rupee would then 
represent 20 per cent, more of the produce of the ryot’s land. Similarly the rents 
of houses and lands all over India would be raised to the same extent. All the other 
taxes payable to the Government would likewise be raised. So would all debts due 
at the time tho change was made; in other words, every banker and capitalist, as 
well as every usurer, would find his property, so far as it has been lent out to others, 
increased 20 per cent, while every debtor throughout the length and breadth of India 
would find, his debts augmented in the same way. The result, therefore, would be 
that the Government, the official daises,*’ bankers, landlords and_ usurers would all 
receive 20 per cent, more of the property of the vast population of India. There would 
he a sweeping transfer of property from the producing working millions who create the 
wealth and make the prosperity of the Empire to the servants of those millions and 
to the parasites who prey upon them. We would ask any sane man whose brain 
has not been meddled by currency disquisitions beyond his capacity, whether this 
is a project that ought to be listened to for a single moment? Whether it is to be 
thought of that the whole strength of the British Empire should he used to impoverish 
the hard working millions, and to enrich usurers and Government officials ? And if 
it is not, we would urge upon public opinion to reject so monstrous a proposal with 
contumely.” 

# 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoraji giving his evidence before the Fowler Committee in 
1898, said: 

** The closing of the mints was illegal, dishonourable and a despotic act. It is a 
violation of all taxation Acts, by which there was always a distinct contract between 
the Government and the tax-payers based upon the fundamental principle of sound 
currency, i.e., of a certain definite rupee.” 

Mr. Darling of the Punjab, who is a well known friend of the agriculturist, 
only the other day, wrote : 

“ The drawback of the 1*. 6 d. ratio is, that in benefiting the consumer, importer 
and creditor at the expense of the producer, exporter and debtor, it is likely to 
operate to tho disadvantage of the agricultural community, that is to say, to the dis- 
advantage of the majority of the country. To take but a single instance, the rise in 
the gold value of the rupee from 1*. 4 d. in 1917 to Is. 6 d. in 1925 added 12 4 per cent, 
to the gold value of India’s agricultural debts, so far as the latter was incurred before 
1918. The importance of this is evident from the fact that this debt has been estimated 
at 600 crores.” 

I could give more such quotations if time permitted, but I shall just 
-draw attention to one other very important fact.. The Babington- Smith 
'Committee was . appointed in 191.9 • • • 

Mr. President: Order, order. The subject of the Babington-Smith 
'Committee is a very big one and the time of the Honourable Member is 
up. I expect the Honourable the Pandit to co-operate with thie Chair in 
keeping Members to the time limit. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I will finish in a minute, Sir.. 

President : I wpuld like the Honourable Member to conclude his 
Gbf8ervatiom as 40cm *8 possible. 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: It is well known that Mr. Dadiba 
Dalai, who was a member of the Babington-Smith Committee, 

P,M * recommended that the ratio should be fixed at Is. 4d-, and I 
should like to invite the attention of the House to only two of his recom- 
mendations and close my remarks. He recommended: 

“ (1) That the money standard in India should remain unaltered; that is, the 
standard of the sovereign and gold mohars with rupees related thereto 6t the ratio of 
15 to 1;” 

and 

“ (2) that the gold mint at Bombay to be continued and to receive gold bullion from the 
public and to coin free of charge gold mohurs of the same exact weight and fineness 
as the sovereign and to hand them over to the tenderers of gold bullion in less than 
15 days/* 

Those, Sir, are the conclusions to which I have come by the careful study 
I have made of the question, and I hope that every Honourable Member 
who feels an earnest interest in the welfare of the people of this country, 
and I feel sure every Honourable Member does, will gjive this matter 
his most solemn consideration before arriving at a decision on it. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemehand Haji (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Kural) : Sir, in offering a few remarks in course of this general 
discussion on the Budget, I would like to supplement the few remarks 
that fell from the Honourable Mr. Chetty with reference to the form 
in which the Budget is presented. Attention has often been drawn to 
the fact that the various heads of Demands that are presented to us are 
not placed in a proper and scientific form which will enable a reader to 
form, at a glance, an idea of the principal heads under discussion; but I 
do not wish to take too much time of the House with a discussion of 
this question; therefore, I would merely suggest that the Honourable the 
Finance Member might consider the desirability of having all these heads 
of expenditure put under three main headings, namely, the heading deal- 
ing with national defence, the heading dealing with subjects under 
national administration, such as those under Numbers of Demands 16 — 22 
and 27 — 44, and lastly, the heading of national development, dealing with 
Numbers of Demands 23 — 26 and 45 — 69. That much, Sir, with regard to 
the headings under expenditure the details of which could be easily work- 
ed out by the Finance Department. I would now like to say something 
about the headings under revenue which could very easily be classified on 
any principle that the Honourable the Finance Member chooses, namely, 
that the taxes are direct and indirect or to make the classification more 
detailed and in view of the peculiar nature of our income that certain 
heads were taxes from income, that others were receipts from public 
monopolies or commercial services, and that the miscellaneous receipts be 
given whatever heading is considered desirable. All that I wish, Sir, 
is that, we should be able, when we open the relative pages of the 
Demands for Grants and other papers, to get an impression of sonie sort 
of a scientific classification which we miss to-day. 

Since I am on this subject of the form of presentation of the Budget, 
1 would also 'like to draw the attention of the House and of the tE&ftour- 
able the Finance Member to tljp date of such presentation. W6, hi thin 
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country are so far merely following the English practice in having our 
year ending with the 3lst day of March, — a system which has definite 
advantages in England, but at this moment, I do not want to go into 
the details of this subject ; I would, however, suggest for the consideration, 
of the Honourable the Finance Member that, considering the seasonal 
character of the trade conditions that prevail in India, it would be better 
if some other more natural date were fixed, for the commencement of 
the fiscal year, say, the 1st of October, or even the 1st of November, that 
is, after the monsoon is over- 

Coming now, Sir, to the discussion of the Budget proper, I find that 
so far as the figures presented to us are concerned, we suffer imder all 
the thrfee heads on which I propose to make a few remarks. First of all,. 
Sir, we find that a large amount of our poverty is the result of our mili- 
tary expenditure. It is a subject which has been very much discussed 
by public speq^ers and writers in this country and it is also a subject 
which has been discussed in the course of this gjeneral discussion. My. 
only contribution to the subject would be. Sir, to say that I think it 
would be possible'., if the authorities have only the will, to reduce the 
Military Budget by at least, a few crores, if, as the Honourable Pandftr 
Madan Mohan Malaviya suggested just now, the system of Indianization 
is introduced. After all, Sir, the army consists of the personnel and 
equipment. W.e all want that our army in India should be as well 
equipped as the most modern army in Europe, but along with better 
equipment, it should always be possible to reduce the number of men 
required. That being so, we could surely effect considerable economy if 
the numbers were reduced ; we could also effect further economies if the 
numbers of Europeans were reduced and the numbers of Indians increased* 
Moreover, Sir, in this connection, T would point out that in this country 
wo have not got in our military forces the system of an active list and 
the reserves, a system which prevails in a large number of the European 
countries to-day. You will find that in the case of France the reserves 
are as high as four times the number of the daily strength of the army- 
In the case of Germany, the number of the reserves is over five times 
the number of the ordinary strength. Now, this happens in a country 
where, as we all know, a large portion of the national expenditure is 
made with regard to the army and yet it will come as a surprise to 
the Honourable Members that the cost per head of the soldier in France 
and Germany is lower than the cost in this country. It should be possible 
therefore to have a proper policy not merely with regard to the personnel 
of the active army but also with regard to the reserves. And in addi- 
tion to all these points, it should be possible to reduce the military ex- 
penditure in India by following a general policy which will have two* 
different phases* In this country, so far as the military expenditure is 
concerned, we do not seejn to have anything like a peace policy. It is;, 
admitted by practically every one that the army in this country is always 
kept' on a war footing. Now", that is a state of affairs which does not 
prevail anywhere else and there is no reason why such a state of affairs*, 
should prevail in India, and one of the reasons , why we in this country 
fail to differentiate Between the war strength and the peace strength of* 
an army is to a large extent in my opinion due to the fact that we *have- 
not got a civil head of the military which is the constitutional practice by 
which the military expenditure is controlled and governed* in various 
countries of the world. How far this system is-' desirable will be khown? 
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to the Honourable gentlemen who must have followed in the old days 
the discussion arising in the course of the Ourzon-Kitchener controversy- 
How far Lord Curzon was correct in insisting, upon a civil control of the 
military was established when, as a result of his policy not being follow- 
ed, you had troubles with regard to the Mesopotamia campaigns, and 
though it is now true that some effort is being made to have collaboration 
of the civil side with the military by having the Army Secretary, I suggest, 
Sir, that the time has arrived, if Indian expenditure is to be reduced on 
the military head, when the whole subject of the Indian Army and 
Defence should be placed under a separate Executive Councillor, a 
civilian and if possible an Indian, so that under the new auspices we 
mignt have normally an army required according to our peace necessities, 
we might have a growth in the Indian personnel and we migjht thus bring 
about great economies in the maintenance of that army- * As I said be- 
fore, that is a head under which we might save a lot of money* 

And now I come to my second point, namely, that we &re not so strict 
about getting the full amount of our dues from the heading of taxes 
from income as we should be* In this connection, I want to draw the 
.. attention of the Honourable House and of the Honourable the Finance 
Member to the facts which have been divulged and which are referred to 
in the Beport of the Taxation Inquiry Committee. Various persons get 
exemptions from the Indian system of income-tax and these exemptions, 
I submit, are such that they could very well be brought in under the 
Indian system and collected to the lasting benefit of the Indian revenues* 
It ig usual, Sir, to exempt the income of people resident in other countries 
who are deriving their income from Indian sources. It is also usual 
not to tax the income accruing in other countries of persons who are 
resident in this country. Moreover, no tax is charged upon the interest 
which accrues on the sterling securities; nor is any tax levied upon the 
profits of foreign firms which have only branches or agencies in India. 
And lastly, no tax is charged upon the Indian earnings of foreign shipping. 
All these matters, I might say, without going into details, are matters 
which show clearly that there is, in the assessment and collection of the 
Indian income-tax, an unwholesome application of the principle of British 
preference, — which is injurious to the economic interests of India— because, 
you will find that a large number of people who benefit under these heads 
and whose incomes are exempted under the present -day system are as 
a rule Europeans largely resident in Great Britain ancf Ireland and to a 
small extent resident in other parts of Europe- When we find that we 
lose as a result of this neglect of duty about 5 crores of rupees every year, 
the House will readily understand why it is necessary that we should 
not allow such a good source of income to go unytilised- Of course I 
know we will be told that international agreements do not allow of double 
taxation- But. Sir,, if double taxation in some cases is not to be levied, 
why should India give up Her share and not the other countries in which 
the income is spent? So much, Sir, with regard to the second point 
J wanted to make, namely, the addition to our revenues which we mierht 
' get if we properly put into operation the varioqs sources which are open 
to us to-day. - 

^Lastly, Sir, I would like to draw the attention of this Honourable 
W third main tg freon why this country continues to be pbo*. 
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I have already given you the first two reasons, namely, that the military 
drain is very large and secondly that we do not make as large an income 

as we should out of our existing system of taxation. Lastly, Sir, Gov- 

ernment is utterly callous to its functions in so far as the development 
of the industries and commerce of this country are concerned. The 
national activities under these heads may be divided into the agricultural 
industries, the manufacturing industries and what I might call the com- 
mercial industries. Now, we will find on an examination of each one of 
these heads that the Government has done very little, except perhaps to 
institute inquiries* Take, for example; the case of the agricultural indus- 
tries. We find that at last — 1 do not know after how many years of 

British rule and after how many years of agitation in the country — an 

Agricultural Commission has been appointed- I do not know what ac- 
tion will be taken on it, but at least it is gratifying to know that a Com- 
mission has been appointed- But my charge against the Government is 
that Commissions were not appointed earlier and that very little has been 
done so far to enable India to earn more money under the agricultural head* 
Almost the same might be said of the manufacturing industries, but there, 
of course, the story is a bit brighter. We find that Government has 
done something in order to establish the iron and steel industry in this 
country and the policy of protection is being followed in other industries 
after due investigation by the Tariff Board. But in regard to that matter 
even, is it not a fact, Sir, that for years together our Industrial Confer- 
ences pressed and our public platforms asked for a policy of protection, 
and it was only under the auspices and the pressure, of this Assembly 
ihat the Fiscal Commission whs appointed and its recommendations ac- 
cepted by the Government and the policy of developing Indian industries 
by means of protection was adopted. Lastly, I come to what I call com- 
mercial industries, banking, shipping and insurance. So far as insurance 
is concerned, we all know that a large portion of the profits under this 
head leaves the country. We should, therefore, have in this country 
legislation similar to that existing in Canada and elsewhere and we should 
adopt a system under which the profits of these activities would remain 
within the country. Secondly, with regard to banking, we find that very 
little has been done to develop Indian banking, and only the other day 
when I put forward my ResoJution with regard to an enquiry in connec- 
tion with this subject, I was asked by the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber to withdraw the Resolution. Now that it is difficult to find time to 
finish that discussion which was initiated when the Resolution was moved, 
and the Honourable the Finance Member has told me that unfortunately 
there is no time for further discussing that subject during the present 
session — I hope that if there is no time now for further discussing that 
subject, no time will bo lost in instituting a banking enquirv along the 
lines I have suggested. Lastly, I come to the subject of shipping, and 
there are very many things to be said. . . . 

Mr. President: I know that it is the pet subject of the Honourable 
Member. But he must know tha,t he has only half a minute left. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Then, Sir, with your leave, I pronose to 
resume my seat. 

Mp. W.. S. Lamb (Burma,: European): Sir, I desire within the , short 
time at my disposal to talk about Burma, and rising as I do at this late 
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hour, I may express the hope that the Honourable the Finance Member 
will be better able to bear in mind the few remarks that I am about to 
make. I shall come in due course to certain questions which are contro- 
versial, but before I do so, I should like to render my thanks to the 
Honourable the Finance Member for the remission for the year to come 
of the provincial contribution. For myself, my sense of satisfaction and 
gratitude has been somewhat diminished by the considerations which were 
so ably put before the House yesterday by the Honourable Member from 
Madras. I listened to his speech and his closely reasoned arguments with 
real pleasure, for I feel with him that in submitting to us the figures 
showing the debt reductions of the Central Government I think consider- 
able! credit might have been given to individual provinces, and in parti- 
cular, to Burma. In the matter of hides and the remission of the duty, I 
am not with our Honourable friend Mr. Prakasam. The hide business 
in Burma has been almost irretrievably ruined by this hide duty and the 
news of its remission will be received in Burma with very great relief. 
For once, Sir, there is one particular duty which Burma practically alone 
41 enjoys ”. I am referring to paragraph 41 of the Finance Member's 
speech in which he tells us: 

“ There will be found included in the Finance Bill a provision for removing to 
the list of articles which can be imported free of duty rubber seeds anjd rubber 
stumps which are at present subject to a duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem .” 

It might be held that there is a little window dressing in this paragraph. 
Conceivably provincial readers might conclude that this means something in 
the nature of a windfall for Burma. I am led to make this remark from 
the fact that our Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in speaking of 
Christmas presents included this duty with others and seemed to think 
that it is possibly on the same lines as the remission of the tea duty; but 
as the Honourable the Finance Member has said the duty lias been in- 
considerable. To do justice to the Honourable the Finance Member I 
may say that this duty has been very much resented by planters in 
Burma. In its operation a thing like this may happen. 20,000 stumps 
may be despatched from the Straits to Rangoon and on arriving in 
Rangoon 15,000 stumps may be found unserviceable, but they have to 
pay the duty on that 15,000. For that reason planters will be very much 
gratified by the remission of this duty. .1 now proceed to say something 
about the financial relations between the Central Government and Burma 
and to express my own feeling, about those relations. I may sav that as 
I go abroad in India and see broad highways and noble bridges and 
edifices and when I sit in my place here and hear talk of surpluses and 

redemptions of debt, I have two words ringing in my head “Burma monev 

Burma money’ \ This morning our Honourable friend Mr. Haigh told" us 
that in discussing the Meston Award some years ago he and his friends 
went to zoology for certain terms for describing their colleagues. I do 
not know whether my Honourable friend Mr. Tonkinson would use the 
term “milch cow” in relation to Burma. I do not like the term because 
the milch cow is at certain periods entirely dry. Burma from that point 
of view is never dry. For evidence of that and for justification of the 
feeling I : have I thinkf one need not go further than the rice duty. Hon- 
ourable Members will find if they turn to the yellow book that in the year 
1925-26, for .which we. have actual figures, this dutv produced for’ the 
Oeptrid Government in 3urma alone Rs. 1,19,68,142. Sir, that is a 
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very large sum to take out of any province and I should like to show 
Members in what manner Burma is affected and in what degree the 
Central Government's funds benefit, and not merely that, but the profit 
which goes to every province in India which has rice to export. Sir, in 
1925 a certain Resolution was passed in the Legislative Council of Burma, 
and in terms of that Resolution and as in duty bound the Burma Gov- 
ernment addressed the Central Government in the matter of this duty. 
They represented that either it should be withdrawn or that the funds 
that accrued from that duty should be given to Burma. In submitting 
their appeal the Burma Gov. rnment went very exhaustively into the 
figures, and I should have been quite happy to have seen a copy of their 
communication in the hands of every Member here. Later perhaps when 
we may have more time to discuss Burma affairs, it may be possible or 
desirable to arrange this. To-day, I shall content myself with giving 
them one or two extracts. Let it be said, Sir, before I come to figures, 
that the Local Government differs from the Central Government in its 
view of the incidence of this duty. We in Burma say that because Burma 
has no monopoly of the production of rice, this duty falls upon producers. 
The Central Government on the contrary hold that the entire cost of 
that duty will fall upon the consumer and not upon producers. In sup- 
port of their view they quote the Indian Fiscal Commission and the Taxa- 
tion Inquiry Committee. We on our .part consider that we are supported 
by the Secretary of State, and 1 should like to quote what he said in the 
matter. In 1912 the Burma Government had considered the possibility 
cf putting a small cess upon rice in addition to the duty which already 
existed and the matter was submitted to the Secretary of State. In their 
Despatch the Secretary of State in Council pointed out : 

“ The essential difference between an export duty on a commodity of which the 
exporter holds a direct monopoly and a similar duty on an article which has to 
compete with the produce of other countries." 

In the former case they remarked : 

“ of which the small export tax imposed on jute is a good ^example, the importer 
must pay the duty or go without the commodity. In the latter case the result of 
an export duty is to handicap the exporter in his competition with foreign countries." 

And they added : 

“ In the case of rice it cannot be said that Burma has anything approaching a 
monopoly of the trade." 

* 

That was the view of the Secretary of State in 1912. Now, Sir, proceed- 
ing on the assumption that their view is the correct one, in this communi- x 
cation to the (jrovemment of India the Burma Government .quoted from 
a note under the budget head prepared some time before, and this is 
what they said. In the notes under budget heads by Mr. S. A. Smith, , 
on which Sir Reginald Craddock’s minute was based, it was stated, on the 
assumption that the whole of the tax is borne by the producer: 

"that it constitutes an additional Impost of the nature of land revenue imihntlng 
in 1 $13-14 on direct exports from Burma to an incidence of Re. 0*89 per head of the 
entire population — an amount greater than the incidence of the whole or din ary land 
revenue in Bengal or Bihar anq Orissa — and an incidence of Re, 1-33 per fceadof ^4 
population engaged m ordinary agriculture." 
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That is for the year 1913-14. That, Sir, I submit, is conclusive, and 
the figures apply with even greater force to-day when we remember that 
the 1923-26 actuals represent Be. 1 pur head of the whole population in. 
Burma proper. So much for the central revenue. Another comparison 
which the Burma (.tovernment have made may be read : 

“ For the year 1923-24 the export duty on rice amounting to Rs. 92,50,914 represents 
a sum equal to 23*76 per cent, of the total lalnd revenue actually secured by the- 
province proper.” 

23-76 per cent. : this compares with the next higher province, namely, 
Bombay, whoso figures on the same basis of comparison were 4*84 per 
cent* "But, Sir, it is not merely that the central revenues benefit to the 
profit of all the provinces; here is also the fact that the Burma exports- 
to India enable producers to send rice out of the country, and 1 think it 
is a fact which can be proved to demonstration that if Burma had no 
surplus the producers of rice for export from India would be very seriously 
affected, if they were not entirely washed out. To give Honourable Mem- 
bers some idea of this, I will again quote from a letter of the Government 
ot Burma. They showed that during the 20 years 1904-5 to 1923-24 
Burma exported to India 12,956,339 tons of rice and 2,955,606 tons of 
paddy, an average for the 20 years, of rice 647,817 tons, paddy 164,200 
tons yearly. I cannot in the time at my disposal say all that I' should 
like to say*. I suggest that these figures speak for themselves of the 
severe handicap under which Burma is labouring and moreover of the 
enormous benefits which accrue to India in general out of that rico> duty. 
Honourable Members will readily guess what the response of the Central 
Government was. I should not be speaking now if the reply had been 
favourable. We had a reply m September last which was unfavourable, 
and I suggest it is significant of the attitude of the Central Government 
towards Burma that in September of last year, the Honourable Mr. 
Brayne, speaking for the Central Government, told Burma that the Cen- 
tral Government could not agree either to remit this duty or to give it 
to Burma; and one^ month later the Honourable the Finance Member, 
when he met the Burma Chamber of Commerce, addressed them in these 
words : 

“ If the reforms in India were to be worked as they were intended to be worked, 
il must he for the Provincial Governments, each of them, to develop its own resources 
and its powers of taxation.** 

Sir, may I ask the Honourable Member what he leaves to Burma? Sir, 
:n this matter of the relations of Burma and India, I suggest that you 
will find a clue to the attitude of the Central Government on page 69 of 
the yellow book. Here it is stated in paragraph 3: 

u Burma is- treated separately as it is a self-contained province and is out of 
India.** 

“Out of India/ ' and yet, Sir, it is impossible for us, who are now con- 
sidering the much vexed question of separation from India, — it is impos- 
sible for us to get a statement of what is owing by Burma or what is con- 
sidered to be owing by Burma to India, that is, of what nature would be 
the * settlement if we came seriously to consider separation. Racially, 
OOnatitution&Uy, geographically different— there are these and other sound 
regions why yot* should consider the separation of Burma from India. 
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But, however strong these reasons may be, however insistent may be 
the circumstances, or possibly the cry of “ Burma for the Burmans,” 
hrwever urgent this and that may be, we cannot seriously consider this 

J uestion until we have a proper appreciation of what it means financially. 

think it will be wrong to consider separation merely from the point of 
view of the financial merits of the case, but as prudent people naturally 
we should know exactly how we stand. The Burma Government have 
tried unsuccessfully, the Burma Chamber of Commerce approached the 
finance Member equally unsuccessfully. It is impossible, it is said, for 
the Central Government to give Burma the figures which they are 
attempting to get out of them. T^iey say that the figures we have pro- 
duced are not accurate, but do not offer anything as a substitute. I 
suggest to them, Sir, that in considering the ratio question, no doubt the 
figures they have taken into consideration have been all embracing. 
Surely with these in front of them they might arrive at some conclusion. 

Mr. President: I would like the Honourable Member to bring his re- 
marks to a close now. 

Mr. W. S. Lamb: In two minutes, Sir. I was merely going to sug- 
gest that with these figures before them it should considerably help in 
giving Burma the figure which she wants. Further, in the Devolution 
Buies it is laid down that for Burma it would be per cent, of 90 per 
cent. That is a definite figure, not such as is put down, I think, for any 
other province, the figure being to represent Burma’s proportion of any 
debt or deficit. It seems* not an unreasonable supposition than in mak- 
ing that definite figure for Burma those who framed the rules had in mind 
eventual separation. Sir, in conclusion, I cannot expect very gnat sym- 
pathy from the Honourable the Finance Member in the matter of the 
rice duty. But I would put it to him that within the next year or two, 
we in Burma will have to submit our ideas to the Statutory Committee. 
Naturally in considering those matters, separation is distinctly one which 
Evill come before us and we cannot properly regard and consider this 
question of separation without the figures for which we have asked. 

Hajl Ohaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan (Dacca Division: Muham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, for the fourth time in succession, the Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett has presented a prosperity Budget, and I offer him my 
8incerest congratulations on this achievement; but at the same time I can- 
not congratulate the Government on the policy, the studied policy, of 
starving the nation-building departments. Sir, the Government by its 
utter disregard for education, sanitation, agriculture for the 150 years of 
British rule in India has lost all claim to the sympathy of the people of 
India. 

Sir, if the Government had seriously thought about these matters they 
could have made considerable progress by this time. They want Jio make 
a beginning in 1927-28, but they have a most niggardly way of proceeding 
in the matter. Sir, they have provided for education only about 80 lakhs 
for non-recurring expenditure and a recurring expenditure from 4 lakhs to 
rise up to 10 lakhs in five years. This, to my mind, is nothing but a! drbp 
in the ocean. If they wished to do something real they should have made 
a good beginning by allotting more funds and making a programme which 
in five years* time would have given the whole of India compulsory primary 
education. Now, here I may be asked by the Government where is the 
iponey to come from. Sir, it is not difficult to reply to that question. 
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The Retrenchment Committee recommended the reduction of military ex- 
penditure gradually to 50 crores. But in the next year's army estimate 
we find the figure to be near about 55 crores. Sir, as we all know, the 
frontier has been made sufficiently strong to protect India from foreign 
invasion. In the circumstances I do not think that there is any necessity 
for keeping such a large standing army in India unless it is required for 
the protection of Imperial interests. Sir, this is proved by the recent 
despatch of Indian troops to China, where India has no interest. To my 
mind, Sir, the Government could hav^ easily brought down' the army ex- 
penditure by a few crores and thereby made that sum available for ex- 
penditure on compulsory education in all the provinces. They could have 
also done away with the inequitous duty on salt altogether, while on the 
subject of Army reduction I would request the Government to take early 
steps to re-organise the Territorial forces as recommended by the Territorial 
Forces Committee and thus save India the necessity of maintaining a large 
•standing army. 

Sir, I should now like to make an observation in regard to the export 
duty on hides. While approving heartily the abolition of this duty I must 
say that there should have been a corresponding increase in the import 
duty on finished leather goods. The reduction of the duty on hides will 
stimulate the export of raw hides from India and will encourage the import 
of finished leather goods at a cheaper price thus competing unfavourably 
with the young leather industry of India. 

Before I sit down, Sir, I wish to appeal to the Government to 
cheapen postage stamps as the present rates entail great hardship on the 
masses of India. The Honourable the Finance. Member has proved him- 
self to be the rich man’s friend by the abolition of the export duty on tea 
and the reduction of the import duty on motor cars, but he has done little 
to relieve the burden of the poor millions of India. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) / 
Sir, if I rise to intervene at this annual ritual, it is to express my most 
emphatic dissent from the principle and policy of the Budget which has 
been presented to this House. 

I really cannot understand what right I have got to express any opinion 
upon items which are given as non- voted items. When I find only 81 
crores out of 125 crores of expenditure are regarded as voted items, and 
when those items are just the items which are the most useless to vote 
upon, and the items which really are most important, namely, the superior 
services and other items of the most vital descriptions, are taken out of 
the vote of this House, it is really impossible for one like me to take this 
Budget with all the seriousness with which it was propounded on the 
opposite side by my Honourable friend, the Finance Member. He told 
us last year — I happened to read his speech last year — that Indians were 
guilty of uneconomic tradition and he quoted Professor Rushbrook Williams 
as his authority. That is the only point upon which I happen to agree with 
him, because I consider that Members of this House have shown what in 
my part of the country would be called Dakshaniyam, that tenderness to 
the Finance Member and the transactions of this Government as disclosed 
Ip this Budget. I find that the day is still distant when it is possible for 
men liki* me really to do business with the Government. I cannot find 
' that it impossible for anyone to discuss the principle of this Budget as rulefc 
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.relating to the Budget require us to do, for what is the principle underlying 
tjbis Budget? Is the Indian point of view, which should be the only prin- 
ciple, kept in sight throughout as it should be? In major items of ex- 
penditure, in the way in which the taxes are disposed, or the mode in which 
the budget is presented or in the grouping of the items, or in the order 
in which the budget heads are put, I find the Indian point of view is not 
kept. If there is one thing I should consider as a principle of a government 
budget, it is that the budget should be so framed as to produce the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. That is the utilitarian philosophy which 
the modern world has accepted. Does the Budget promote the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number of the citizens of this country? I say 
clearly not. It is intended to promote the happiness of the fewest possible 
persons and those not necessarily Indian in outlook or interest, for what 
do I find? 44 per cent, of the expenditure is devoted to military purposes. 
It was stated bv Sir Basil Blackett on the 7th of July, 1924, in his speech 
‘to the Indian Merchants Chamber that an unduly large proportion of the 
revenue is spent on the defence of the frontier. Simply because it has 
been reduced by one crore now it does not become the correct proportion 
of the expenditure. I liked from my point of view to hear the statement 
which was made by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief as .well as 
that by the Finance Member to the effect that no further reduction will 
be made in the military expenditure. There has been a weakening of the 
national forces in the country and the necessary stiffening has been provided 
by their speeches and by this Budget. 

Sir, the point that strikes me at the outset is this. Has the Budget 
been presented to the House in the way in which it should be presented? 
When the maximum number of days that could be allotted are 11 to the 
discussion of the demands of the General Budget, four days having been 
consumed by the demands of the Bailway Budget, and 15 days being the 
maximum number of days that could under the rules be allotted, I find 
only 5 days are allotted by the Government for the purpose of discussing 
these grants. I do not know on what basis it is done. There are 
94 Demands for Grants. Is it to make it appear to us that each grant 
is a trivial thing or is it for the purpose of bringing almost all the Demands 
under the guillotine? I say these Demands should be presented within 
20, BO or even 15 budget heads. It would be quite sufficient if there was 
that number so that discussion could concentrate upon every one of the 
Demands. These elaborate account heads can be included as sub-heads 
under each Demand. It is not necessary to present this Budget as con- 
sisting of 94 independent grants upon most of which it will be impossible 
for M embers of this House to express their opinions either by token cuts 
or otherwise within the short space of 5 days. If really a budget is to be 
presented for the scrutiny and discussion of the House, it must be so pre- 
sented as to be capable of discussion and almost every Demand should^ 
within reasonable limits be capable of being discussed.. But if ever a 
budget was framed to escape scrutiny and discussion, this Budget is of 
that description. Then, Sir, the order of the grants proposed is^also, I 
submit, thoroughly unworkmanlike. The * departments of government 
should come first and the expenditure under taxes, customs and other, things, 
should come later, so that the Members of the House who have grievance's 
to air or points to discuss in connection with the grants may take up the 
discussion of the departments first. You, Sir, ruled last year that questions 
>of policy in connection with taxes can be raised only in connection with 

b 2 * 
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the grants relating to departments. Therefore if you take Customs, Salt*. 
Opium and things like that first and the departments concerned next, you* 
really cannot deal w;th tfie policy in connection with these various grants 
dealing with expenditure until you come to the departments controlling, 
this expenditure, and the grants relating to those departments may never 
be reached. Therefore, Sir, I say that neither the number of days allotted 
for the Demands, nor the number of the budget heads, nor the order in 
which they are arranged is at all satisfactory. I would appeal to you, Sir, 
to advise the Government, if you find it possible to do so, so to present 
the Budget as to enable this House to discuss it with profit. Limited as* 
is the* power of this House to voted items which form only one-fourth of 
the total expenditure, limited as the power of the House is even in respect 
of these items to table only token cuts or substitute cuts and not to omit 
motions, limited as is the power of this House in various ways, in connec- 
tion with this matter, I say, Sir, it is vitally necessary that the budget 
discussion should be adequate to the importance of the subjects which are 
presented for discussion by this House. 

Then, Sir, there is one other matter which I would like to mention. 
As I read section 67A. of the Government of India Act, it is open* 
to this House not only to discuss these non-voted items but also to vote 
upon them, though, as I understand, the ruling given in England upon 
the matter is different. But the language of the section is clear, and it is, 

I submit, open to the House, if His Excellency the Governor General 
permits, not only to discuss the non-voted items but also to vote upon 
them. 

7 These are the general observations upon the Budget that I have got to 
make. I do not propose to enter upon the budget technique or to go into 
these figures with any degree of rapture. All that I can say is that so 
far as the Indian point of view is concerned it is by no means kept in any 
part of the Budget. If we take the average income of the Indian — which 
is the only test by which the happiness of the country can be measured 
as by a thermometer — I find that the average income of the Indian remains 
exactly where it was. The net income is hardly more than Bs. 48 or 
Es. 50 per annum and the gross income hardly more than Bs. 74 per annum; 
and this average income cannot redound to the credit of this Government 
but is the saddest commentary upon it and this Budget. The incidence of 
taxation in this country — I shall not go into # the comparative figures of 
other countries — is, as economists who have dealt with the figures have 
pointed out (and I find that Sir Basil Blackett has written a foreword to 
Mr. Vakil's book), just double what it was in the pre-war years. Therefore, 
Sir, whether you judge it by the incidence of taxation in the country or 
whether you judge it by the a verage income of the Indian, which is what we 
should look at, ^bhere has been no progress made and nothing for us to 
congratulate ourselves upon. The expenditure remains more or less where 
it was and the taxation remains more or less where it was. Neither is re- 
duced. I submit, therefore, Sir, there is really nothing to be proud of on 
the one, head or the other. 

.JThen, Sir, the only question that has been perplexing me for some time 
paft is tjus currency question. But upon this question I do not propose 
to^$y mofe/tban ope word. I would refer to Professor Keynes’ statement 
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in connection with the appreciation of the sovereign in England. He says 
that : 

" Mr. Churchill's policy of improving the exchange by 10 per cent, was sooner or 
later a policy of reducing every one's wages by two shillings in the pound. He who 
wills the end wills the means." 

And, Sir, if I am in favour of the Is. 4d. ratio, as I am, it is on the 
ground that it is as much in the interests of labour in the country as in 
the interests of anybody else. Because I want labour to benefit whether 
they are in Government service or in private service, mill labour o» agri- 
cultural labour, the labourers should have an increase in the money wages 
over what they have at present. My point of view may be different from 
the point of view of others, but I say, Sir, it is on that ground that I am 
'dearly in favour of the Uh. 4 d. ratio. Sir, I do not propose to go into 
the other aspects of this currency controversy, for the very impressive 
speech of my Honourable friend Sir Victor Sassoon supplementing as it 
did the point of view which was offered by my Honourable friend Mr. Birla, 
convinced me quite clearly — because they have as much right as the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member and others on the Treasury Benches 
to form their own judgment, and have equal authority and equally 
good statistical knowledge of the subject — that what they have pronounced 
on this question in no uncertain voice is absolutely correct, assuming that 
it isnot possible for others to form an opinion upon this subject. I do not 
say that it is very difficult to form an opinion upon this very common place 
and common sense subject. I do not consider it as an abstruse or recondite 
subject; I hope Members of this House will not regard this subject as of 
an abstruse or recondite character, or treat it as an excuse for, , as my friend 
Pandit Malaviya pointed, succumbing to the blandishments of Government. 

Then, Sir, I will only say this in passing, that the growth of unemploy- 
ment in the country is tremendous. That is the one subject which ought 
to go to the heart of every one in India. By unemployment I mean the 
inadequate employment and inadequate pay also, and I consider * that the 
unemployment problem, whether in the lower services or in the Salt De- 
partment, or the Customs Department or Postal Department, or of those 
who have no employment in the cities or villages, is the one problem 
which the Government of this country ought to face if it is to be called 
a civilized Government and if it is to discharge any measure of its respon- 
sibility which it says it has got. Sir, the unemployment problem has 
never been specifically dealt with at all by this Government. I therefore 
think, Sir, that Honourable Members of this House will receive the Budget 
in the way in which such a Budget should be received, namely, as one 
totally ignoring the fundamental rights of Indians to a larger life, and 
that they will not be captured by the cheap phrase of 4 'romance of the 
54 crores in the Ministers* hands ** and things like that. I yield to no 
one in rejoicing that the provincial contributions have been practically 
abolished, but for that I do not owe any measure of gratitude to this Gov- 
ernment, because the plain fact is that these provincial contributions ougltfi 
never to have been imposed. Not only that, Sir, by the remission o£ 
these provincial contributions nothing great is really done. The tax-payer 
is left where he was. Instead of one exchequer, the Central Exchequer 
getting all the money, the provincial exchequers are going to get these, 
"taxes. Therefore, why Members of this House should grow eloquent over 
this remission of provincial contributions is a matter which defies my 
-analysis. All that I can say is that the taxation remains where it Was, 
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and instead of one Government spending it, another Government is going 
to spend it, and the extravagance of that Government or the inequities of 
that Government may be as much open to condemnation as it is here. I 
really do not feel that we should be enthusiastic over this. Sir, I have 
said these few words by way of merely pointing out that we on this side 
feel that the Budget that is before us is just the kind of Budget we expect- 
ed. I do like such a Budget because those who feel that India ought to 
be administered in purely Indian interests and those who feel that the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of Indians in India ought to 
be considered — the only point of view that ought to be kept steadily in 
view in the transactions of Government — I say those who feel that, have 
got Ijiis year a great and powerful leverage from my Honourable friend 
opposite. I think, Sir, that it is necessary for some of us not to yield to 
the tenderness or weakness which occasionally comes over us. I do feel 
that Indians have to learn to be businesslike, and one of the greatest 
compliments which we can pay to our friends on the Government side is 
that we 1 should be as hard-headed business men as they. The more I 
come in contact with them the more I am impressed with their quality in 
this respect. Sir, we still lack that requisite equipment, and I hope that 
equipment will come soon. I do not think I shall be justified in going into 
B pm °^ ier P ar ^ s °f the Budget. 1 have gone through the 

figures. They tell me a melancholy tale of mere stagnation in 
all departments of life, and particularly in those departments which are 
really, as they have been called, nation-building departments. 1 do not 
find our industrial progress is great. I do not find that education is really 
looked after as well as it should be. I do not find that the communal 
questions are solved as they should be by the Government' and the people 
together. I was so glad to hear Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and my 
friend Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed 'referring to them and I hope that we will 
soon come together and solve the large communal problems. 

I will only say lastly that I very much appreciate the spirit and tone' 
of the speech which mv Honourable friend from Madras, Mr. M. C. Bajah, 
made and I am so glad my Honourable friend, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya reciprocated his sentiments. Mr. Bajah will find that people 
in Upper India are as much alive to the removal of untouchabilitv and to 
the uplifting of the depressed classes as people elsewhere and if in the pro- 
vince from which. I come it is still not sufficiently solved, the responsibility 
is as much with the Government as with the people and the communities 
to which I also belong. Sir, that is a matter on which neither the Gov- 
ernment nor the communities concerned have any right to rejoice. And if 
Mr. Bajah felt bound to express his gratitude to the British Government 
for any relief, I cannot share, to any extent that expression of gratitude 
with him. It is only after the Beforms Act came into operation I find the 
Government taking some interest in the depressed classes. I hope the 
grievances of the depressed classes will soon be remedied and they will 
come into line with the National Party quite as much as anybody else and 
there will be no difference between a member of the depressed class and 
any pandit in the land. 

With these worths, Sir, I again express mv most unqualified dissent 
from the principle of tHe Budget, for I have failed to sete any intelligent 
policy .or any principle in this Budget except the most mischievous prin- 
ciple of keemner us in subordination. 
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♦Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Rajan Bakhsh Shah (South-West 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : Mr. President, I wish to give expression to my 
ideas in my native tongue, Urdu. Since yesterday a great deal of enthu- 
siasm has been evinced for the Budget in robust English speeches, and I 
feel reluctant to deprive Urdu of its due share. The fact of one's agree- 
ing or disagreeing with the details of the Budget surely cannot reflect on 
the efficient and painstaking preparation of it by the Honourable the 
Einance Member; it deserves our sincere approbation, and his pains and 
labour over it cannot be passed by without applause. 

Although the Honourable Member seems to have tried hard to bring 
the receipts and the expenditure to the same level, yet there is much scope 
for improvement. The poor subject race of India is being weighed down day 
by day by the heavy land rentals, irrigation charges and taxation. There 
are millions of them who cannot afford to have a square meal during the 
twenty-four hours of the day. Inspite of the fact of a constant show of 
sympathy on the part of the Government towards the rural population, 
it always enhances the land rentals, irrigation charges and taxation. If 
the Honourable Member by observing economy in some of the phases of 
expenditure could lighten the above burdens, to which the poor subjects 
are exposed, nothing could be more appropriate. Observing the expen- 
diture of the Army we find that the major portion of the receipts is absorbed 
by that department: when we compare the expenditure of the two forces, 
Indian and British, the cost of the British troops is as much as seven times 
or more than that of the Indian troops. Under the circumstances, if Indians 
were recruited more extensively both as men and officers, expenditure 
side would be rendered more hopeful. Tn the last Great War the Indian 
Army gave adequate proof of its loyalty and valour, and now it cannot be 
maintained that it will prove inefficient for the defence of the country. 
The power and integrity of a Government can be established more by 
winning the hearts of the people than by guns and aeroplanes. 

The disturbances and upheaval in the country are mostly due to un- 
employment and poverty, and the foremost duty of the Government appears 
to be to procure the means of employment for the unemployed, and 
remove the conditions of poverty. Consequently it is necessary to replace 
the British element both in the Army as well as in other departments by 
the Indian, consisting of a just proportion of Hindus and Muhammadans. 

There prevails a religious freedom in India, which is an invaluable gift 
of* the British rule, and even most clashing elements are made to live 
together; so a discrimination between the whites and the blacks is cer- 
tainly unjust. The Chaplains and Bishops of the Christian Church are 
paid out of the royal treasury for their services by the Government, while 
no such remuneration is paid to the Muslim or Hindu priests. 

There are a number of items in the department of Bailwavs which 
claim our attention. A substantial portion of the receipts of the Railways 
are derived from third class passengers but no adequate means have beefc 
adopted to ensure their greater comfort and convenience. . , 

Particularly to establish amicable relations between the Indian subjects 
a provision should have been made for at least a croite of* rupees, and the 
amount should have been expended on the tours of a committee composed 
of Assembly Members, officials apd outside leaders, with a view to bring 
about reconciliation and unity between the Hindus and Muhammad ans , 
as the Khilafat and Swaraj Funds are no more rich enough to carry out 
such a project successfully. 

♦Translation of a Speech delivered in Urdu. 
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I very much regret to say that the Honourable the Pandit Sahib, the 
Swarajist leader, the Honourable Mr. Jinnah and the Honourable Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya made no effort to secure the above amount in the 
Budget. In view of the Government’s constantly showing such a gratifi- 
cation and interest in the prospect of a genuine Hindu-Muslim reconcilia- 
tion and unity, it was most important that the Government on its own 
initiative should have reserved a cirore of rupees for bringing about this 
object, and enabling the leaders of the nation to utilise the amount in the 
best possible ways for establishing reconciliation and unity between the two 
communities, and thus securing the foundation of Swaraj. 

(Several Honourable Members then rose to speak .and the Honourable 
Sir B^sil Blackett also rose to reply). 

Mr. President: I do not know if the Honourable Members desire to 
go on. 

Several Honourable Members: Yes, yes. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Members desire to go on, the Chair 
has no objection. I am entirely in the hands of the House. Is there a 
general desire on the part of Members still to go on? 

Several Honourable Members: Yes, ves. 

(The President then called on Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney.) 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Sir, at 
this hour of the evening, with a very tired House, my remarks will have 
to be very brief. I join with the rest of the House in offering my sincere 
congratulations to Sir Basil Blackett for the prosperous Budget he has 
presented to us. I refrain at this juncture from qiaking any remarks on 
the Budget except certain aspects of the military expenditure. 

M*. President: I hope the Honourable Member will be as brief as 
possible. 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: I will, Sir. I agree with what His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and my friend Sir Walter Willson 
said that under the present conditions it would be next to impossible to 
reduce the size of the army by a single man or a single rifle. But I agree 
vith Sir Walter Willson when he added that this did not mean we should 
give a blank cheque to the Army Department for it to use ns it likes. 
I submit that there are measures of economy and retrenchment that 
could be tapped in the Army Department. I shall however refrain from 
referring to them till the time when we discuss the- Demands for Grants. 
There is however one aspect of the Military Budget which concerns me 
more deeply and on which I am glad to have the opportunity of remark- 
ing. There is one avenue- in which reduction could be effected in the 
military expenditure and that is, in the military medical services. I 
have referred to this itl detail in my previous budget speeches and I feel 
I must do so again to-dav. The matter refers to the utilisation of officers 
of the rank of Major in the B. A. M. C. in the performance of junior offi- 
cer’s duties in British military hospitals. I consider this needless expendi- 
ture, unfair to the Indian tax-payer, and that great retrenchment and 
economy could be effected if British qualified I. M- D. officers were used 
fear these junior appointments. I now come to a point of great import- 
ance to my oommunty. I refer to its utilisation as a measure of military 
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-economy, in certain ancillary branches 5, of the army. I desire to thank 
‘Colonel Crawford for having put a certain question to His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief. When I listened yesterday to His Excellency’s 
reply I can assure you that I was liter ally staggered. I only hope that 
His Excellency was taken unawares by the question that Colonel Craw- 
ford asked him and that his reply is not the final word on the subject. I 
am given .to understand that this matter is still under the consideration 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State for India and T 
hope that the last word has yet to be said on our employment in the 
army. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in his speech said (1) 
that he had the greatest sympathy for us in our trouble, (2) that through 
no fault of our own we found ourselves placed in a most invidious posision, 
(3) he was most anxious to do all he could to help us, but the difficulties 
were great and were economical ones — the ancillary services are where he 
desired to employ us — Signal Units, Transport, etc. He further said that 
the Anglo-Indians were : 

“ Men who stood by us extraordinarily well from time to time in fact always * * * 
* * but the difficulty is an economical one, and if one can get over that we shall be 
very glad' to take them in. If Anglo-Indians are prepared to come in on the terms 
on which we enlist our Indian soldiers we would be only too delighted to take them 
on and do our best for them, but, if we have to pay British rates of pay, it is almost 
impossible from the economic point of view to be able to carry out the scheme . 99 


I appeal to my Indian friends, Honourable Members on the opposite side 
of this House to remember that my dispute and complaint are not with 
them. I have no quarrel with them, my complaint is with what His 
Excellency said and to point out to His Excellency and the Army Depart- 
ment certain facts in connection with the Anglo-Indian community which 
they have evidently forgotten. I repeat, His Excellency’s reply stag- 
gered me for more reasons than one. I did not ask for his sympathy, 
we have had so much of it and sympathy is a starvation diet. As I 
said, I have no controversy with my Indian friends on the other side for 
I do not desire to replace them in the army. I have no objection what- 
ever to the Army Department calling me anything it likes. No truer word 
was uttered than when His Excellency said that our position was an 
anomalous one, and it is on account of this impossible status that nil my 
difficulties have arisen both in the Army and Civil Departments. Sir, it 
will interest the House to know what this invidious and anomalous position 
really is — one, that is not of my seeking. Standing here alone in this 
House of 150 members to defend the interests of my community, I beg of 
my Indian friends not to misconstrue what I am going to say on the 
initial handicaps Government has itself imposed and to which I take very 
serious objections. For occupational purposes I am called n statutory native 
of India. For the defence of the Empire I am called a European British 
subject. Eor social purposes I am called an Anglo-Indian. Should I desi|e 
to enter Dehra Dun or Sandhurst, I, on my own seeking, can do so only 
as an Indian. I am told now by His Excellency that if an Anglo-Indian 
wants to enter any of the ancillary branches of the army, he can only <3(4 
so on the wages and terms on which Indian soldiers are enlisted. Sir, 
during the last war the Anglo-Indian was freely enlisted although his 
two previous offers for service were rejected by the Army Department. 
There was no talk whatever then of enlisting us on the terms and*salariea 
of Indian soldiers. After . the war we in common with others were dis- 
charged. We now seek admission into it and w<e are told that we can do 
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so, but only on Indian terms and rates of pay. Why this change of heart?’ 
Why this change of front on the part of the head of the army in India? 
The doors of both armies are closed to the community to-day and, why? 
The Indian army is closed to me because (1) it is constituted on the caste 
system and there is no Anglo-Indian caste in its composition — indeed we 
have no caste. (2) It is impossible for me to live on Es. 15 to 20 per month, 
the Indian soldier’s pay. The British army is closed, because I am hot 
a pure Britisher. As a community I have for a century sought for and 
been refused admission into the British army or a unit of any one — no* 
reasons have hitherto been given. It is only now in 1927 after the Re- 
forms and the cry to Indianisc the army, I am told, I can be admitted, but 
only on the same terms as Indian soldiers. His Excellency said that it 
was or) economic difficulty. I agree with His Excellency. There is how- 
ever a different significance in the meaning of the word “ economy 99 
as we both view it. His Excellency views the term economy as an' 
army economy. My idea of this economy is mv standard of Hying. Give 
me a salary according to my standard of living and it matters not what 
you call me. I have never asked to be given the same pay as the British 
soldier. My submission to this House is that in seeking admission into- 
the army my community wants a living wage and we are prepared to 
accept less than the British soldier gets to-day, but we cannot possibly 
live on an Indian soldier’s wage. All I ask from His Excellency is to give 
me a living wage according to my standard of living. I am really sur- 
prised that His Excellency asked the Anglo-Indian to accept admission 
on the terms of Indian pay. Surely His Excellency, who lias lived his 
life in this country, realises that it is impossible for a communitv brought 
up, as we have been, to exist on a monthly wage of Rs. 20 or Rs. 18 or 
less. It is absolutely impossible to do this. I cannot perform an econo- 
mic somersault. If the opposite Benches desire. to have less foreigners 
as they wrongly call the Britisher in the army, I ask them not to look 
upon me as a foreigner. I am no foreigner to India. It is equally my 
home as it is yours. I ask to be given my proper place in the army, the 
same status that I have alwavs occupied in the Auxiliary Force during 
peace and war, namely, European British subjects. To my Indian' 

friends this keen desire to enter the British army as European British' 
subjects and at the same time to seek admission into other employments 
as statutory natives of India might sound very anomalous, but it is not of 
rhy seeking. I have been given this conflicting and anomalous position 
and so long as the Indian Government gives me the status and rights of 
a European British subject in the Auxiliary Force, the second line of 
defence of the British army in India, so long will I press my claims and 
my rights to be accorded those privileges and rights given to all other 
European British subjects in India. I shall not take up the time of 
the House by relating our military services to India and to the British 
Empire. I shall confine myself to our military services during the late* 
War. During the late War, the Anglo-Indian community whose male 
population — those capable of bearing arms on active service — was about 
45,000, supplied nearly 10,000 men to the active army in various theatres 
and besides this an additional 25,000 men to the Indian Auxiliary Force 
which maintained peace and security in this country at a time when there 
were very few British soldiers. During the past Great War hundreds of 
our men joined the I. A. R. 0. We supplied hundreds of our men to the 
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ancillary branches into which we are to-day seeking admission. Hun- 
dreds of our women went out as nurses. Hundreds worked in the Posts 
and Telegraphs and Railways, water transport, embarkation. Practically 
the W’holc of the St. John Ambulance work was done by the Anglo-Indian 
community. We also supplied the Anglo-Indian Force, the Anglo- 
Indian Battery, the Volunteer Battalion of artillery and hundreds 
of our men in the Indian Medical Department. Besides these we sup 
plied about 25,000 men to the Auxiliary Force who maintained, as I have 
said, law and order in this country during the War. The two brave and 
gallant air force officers, Lieuts. Robinson and Waneford who brought 
down the two German zeppelins were of this community. A number of 
our boys fought with New Zealanders as New Zealanders in Gallipoli 
and gained distinctions. Then I ask you to visit our public schools in 
India and see the tablets in honour of our glorious dead. I offer this as 
Anglo-Indians ' humble yet loyal tribute of service and sacrifice to the 
Government of India and the British Empire. There was no talk then of 
engaging me in the army on Indian wages. I was readily recruited as a 
European British subject and on the same pay and privileges as British 
soldiers. Do His Excellency and the Government realise what this con- 
tribution amounted to? It means that in England’s hours of trial the 
men of the Anglo-Indian community threw aside their economic interests 
and welfare and gladly gave 75 per cent, of its manhood for King and 
country. T challenge a parallel war contribution from any other part of 
Hie Empire; and what are we offered in return to-day by His Excellency? 
Enlistment in the ancillary branches of the Army, but only on the terms 
on which Indian soldiers arc enlisted. We cannot be enlisted on 
British terms of pay. Is this fair to my community? But, Sir, 
times have changed and the Army Department now looks on 
things — military renewals — in terms Indian — provided of course their own 
terms — British — a*re not violated or curtailed and I — the Anglo-Indian — the 
European British subject — the Statutory Native of India is not wanted 
except as a convenience. I ask, Sir, “ What terms are you going to give 
the Anglo-Indian in return for our duty and our sacrifice to the Empire? 
Is the Army going to forsake the community? If it does, will the Gov- 
ernment consent to deprive the community of that recognition and status 
which is its due?” I do not ask for any differential treatment. All I ask 
is an honourable place in the army and on a living wage according to my 
recognised standard of living. Sir, no othqr race, sprung from any other 
European nation, has borne the burden of the white man as lovallv and as 
submissively as has the Anglo-Indian, but we also have awakened and we 
claim from the Government of India, we claim from His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief much more than the sympathy which he has given 
me. We claim from him something more. We claim adequate military 
recognition. We claim the treatment that we deserve and which we; 
in our sacrifice, loyalty and devotion to the Empire, have thoroughly earned. 
Has His Excellency reflected what effect his pronouncement of yesterday 
will have on the morale of the 20,000 Anvlo-Tndians who form the Auxiliary 
Force to-day when they read in this morning's newspapers, that they eould 
hot join the Army except on an Indian soldier’s wages — a mere pittance* 
of Rs. 20 or less a month? I wonder if he thought of this when bp made 
his statement. I am onlv hoping that the question was an unexpected one 
and he was tak^n on the hop. T am also still hoping that this is not the 
last word on the subject. Sir Charles Tnnes stated in this House that 
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the one thing a Britisher disliked and cannot stand, is to be accused of 
breach of trust. I would ask His Excellency the Commandeivin-Chief and 
the Members of the Government to encourage me also in believing this 
of the Englishman. But if I am to be told to-day after my past record 
of service for the British Army that I can be enlisted only on an Indian 
soldier's terms and wages, then, Sir, you are straining and taxing my 
faith and trust in England very very severely indeed. But, Sir, after all, 
this is not an army matter. It is not a matter for the Army Department 
to settle. It is a question of high policy and is a matter for the Govern- 
ment of India to settle. If the Government of India considers that it is 
right and a desirable policy my community to be given an honourable 
place ifi the defence of this country, be it in an Anglo-Indian regiment, 
battary or the ancillary services — it is the duty of the Government of India 
to give the order to the Army Department and that Department has to 
carry it out. Sir, I feel very strongly on this matter. My one regret is 
that His Excellency is not here to hear my appeal for, I am sure, he would 
have appreciated the force and justice of my claim. Indeed I am still 
hopeful he will do so. I make this claim for my community, a claim 
which I feel I have every right to make for. I am fortified in it by tho 
words addressed to us by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales when 
he received the Anglo-Indian deputation on his visit to Delhi in. 1928, 
when he said: 

•“Your devotion to the cause of India, the land in which you live, and your 
desire to maintain an honoured place for her within the Empire, do you credit. I 
shall watch the progress of your community with the closest attention. You may be 
confident that Great Britain and the Empire will not forget your community who are 
so united in their devotion to the King Emperor and who gave such unmistakable 
tokens of their attachment to the Empire by their great sacrifice in the war.” 

Sir, I commend these words of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
to the serious consideration of His Excellency the Commander-in-Ckief and 
the Government of India. I ask them, in their desire to Indianize the 
Indian Army, not to forget the great part played by the Anglo-Indian 
community in the retention, maintenance and the development of this 
country; that the community has since its very inception been Its most 
loyal supporter and helpmate in all things and at all times, no matter 
what the call has been; that the very birth of the community is due to 
the presence of the European in this country. All I hope is, that in this 
our hour of trouble and need, faced as we are with a daily changing India, 
we can still rely on the Government of India for that trust and for that 
help which they have in the past given to us and which I beg thankfully 
to acknowledge here. I sincerely hope that the Army Department in its 
treatment of the Anglo-Indian community will not forget our past military 
services and will remember that we too form an integral and component 
part of this great Empire in whose defence and army we claim a respect- 
able and honoured place. 

Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Chunder (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I do not understand why there should be any congratulations offered 
to Sir Basil Blackett at all. A surplus budget is no new thing in India. 
From 1899 to 1907 India had surpluses averaging over 4^ crores a year. 
From 1910 to 1913 India had surpluses averaging over 5 crores a year, 
and even in 1923-24 we had a surplus, although the exchange then stood 
at something between U. 4-1/82#. and Is. 4-11 /16d., sterling or Is. 8-8/82#. 
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and Is. 3£d- gold, but, as Sir Basil Blackett has himself admitted, on a. 
Is. 4 d. basis this Budget is really a deficit Budget, so that it is by, 
appreciating your money, it is by deflating your currency, that 
he has succeeded in giving you a surplus Budget. We may 
admire his dexterity, but we cannot praise him for what he has 
done. It is* very clever of him, but certainly not very praiseworthy of 
him. And what were his opportunities, Sir? You know that our Indian 
industries have to compete with British industries. What were the circum- 
stances when Sir Basil Blackett took charge of the Finance Department 
or shortly after? The cost of production had increased in England, wages 
had doubled in England, the burden of rates and taxes had grown enor- 
mously, manufactures were produced under a disadvantage, and in order to 
retain its financial position, England had appreciated its sterling by about 
10 per cent. If he had taken advantage of these, if he had given us 
something like the M'Kenna duties, then within half a decade probably 
India would have been in a position to compel the English producers to 
skin their prices to bedrock and would have produced things very much 
cheaper than they can do now, and the Indian producers would have re- 
gained the China market which they are fast losing. So I for myself, Sir, 
cannot at all congratulate Sir Basil Blackett, and I do not see that he 
deserves any gratitude from us. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I must begin by acknowledging 

with sincere gratitude the compliments which have been paid to me per- 
sonally by some Members of the House in the course of the 36 or 37 
speeches which have been made in this debate. I would express my gratis 
tude with particular pleasure in those cases, not very numerous, where the 
congratulations were not the conventional prelude to the inevitable “ but ” 
which followed. Nor must I forget to thank my friend, Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt, for his graceful allusion to my father, quite rightly and appropriately 
brought in by way of criticism of the son. I should like also to congratulate 
my new old friend, Mr. Ashrafuddin Ahmed, on his maiden speech and 
also several others on their maiden speeches, including Mr. Shankar Rau 
and Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyanagar. There can be few legislative bodies 
which enjoy the privilege of possessing in their midst a par nobile fratrum , 
two brothers whose views on every subject are so entirely and diametricajly 
opposed as those of Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar and Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar. (Laughter.) Sir, after listening to the course of the debate, I 
am inclined to come to the conclusion that the Budget has at any rate 
some redeeming features. It would of course have been a very much better 
Budget if our revenues had been free from the taint of being supported by 
a super-tax, an income-tax, customs duties, export duties, land revenue, 
excise (An Honourable Member : “Opium™), in particular opium, or any 
of the other sources of revenue. The only source of revenue, I think" 
which has not been objected to fairly strongly in the course of the debate 
is our railway contribution, and that of course was wiped out last week. 
The Budget would also -have been much better if on the expenditure side 
it had included a large subsidy for the Posts and Telegraph Department and 
an enormous sum in aid of provincial subjects, such as Education, Sanita- 
tion, Harbours and Agriculture. So, on the whole, I think I am content 
to conclude that the Budget is not such a b&d budget after all. I can ’forget 
and forgive what Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh in his speech, brimful of classic*! 
and literary allusions, called apologetically the reluctant jarring note. ' If 
I may parody his eloquHit condemnation of New Delhi and all its ways and 
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works, X may perhaps say that something must be right in a budget which 
requires to be covered up with so much blame. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in 
his speech which he made a few minutes ago was the most whole-hearted, 
I think, in his condemnation of the Budget, refreshingly whole-hearted. 
I am sorry he is not here. 

An Honourable Member: He has got his followers here. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : He has got some of his followers. 
Perhaps they would convey to him my regret that the Budget seems to 
have brought the greatest unhappiness to a small number. He stated that 
25 or 32 orores — I forget which — out of a total expenditure of 125 crores 
were ivoted and all the rest non-voted. The actual figures are, total ex- 
penditure 202 crores, of which voted is 92 crores 87 lakhs, non-voted 110 
crores. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Exclude railway working expenditure. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 do not see why we should exclude 
railway working expenses, which is voted just as much as anything else. 
The proportion of voted is therefore about 46 per cent. Mr. Mukhtar Singh 
made a very interesting speech, obviously earnest, about the necessity 
for more expenditure on encouraging cultivation of sugar, dairy farming, 
well irrigation and so on. I hope he and others, such as my friend Mr. 
Kasim and my Honourable friend who spoke in his vernacular just now, 
who are critical of the Government of India for not doing more for provincial 
subjects, will recognise that the constitution intentionally debars the Gov- 
ernment of India from raising money from the central tax-payer for the 
purpose of enabling it to encroach, even in a beneficial way, on the sphere 
of Provincial Governments. It may be that the Statute has drawn the line 
rather too rigidly. If so, and if there is a border line where the Govern- 
ment of India might usefully intervene, the opportunity of the Statutory 
Commission will no doubt be taken to improve the present position. But 
we have done a good deal in that matter. A large increase of the organisa- 
tion dealing with the breeding of new varieties of sugarcane was provided 
for in the current year and will involve considerable additional expenditure 
ill 1927-28. This expansion has been justified by the remarkable results 

« lready obtained, which have made it possible in many cases to double 
be yield of cane per acre. Further development generally is being con- 
sidered and will be considered when the Boyal Commission on Agriculture's 
Report is available. This will cover dairying as well, although dairying 
is primarily the concern of Local Governments. Our province is research 
and we have interpreted our obligations very generously. We make provi- 
sion not merely for agricultural research, but the highly specialised parts of 
instruction and training. The Imperial Research Institute have in fact 
paid special attention to the subject of sugarcane. For the present in any 
case it is obvious that, the best contribution that the Central Government 
can make to the development of the beneficial nation-building department^ 
in the provinces is what is proposed in this Budget, namely, the reduction 
of the provincial contributions. If that can be achieved without the burden 
of fresh taxation, there is little cause to complain about what the Central 
Government is doing and has done. After all a contribution of five crores 
and forty-five lakhs a year in one budget is something at any rate which 
is not inconsiderable, in addition to which there is the special provision for 
education ^nrliich I mentioned in my budget speech. 
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I cannot follow Bai Sahib Harbilas Sarda into the question of the 
political status of Ajmer-Merwara. I do not know whether he was aware 
of the provision of two lakhs as part of Ajmer’s share of the additional 
money for education in the centrally administered areas, but I gather 
that his point is that he wanted money for the improvement of teaching 
and not for the building of new schools. I do not know the details of the 
programme, but I can assure him that he has my special sympathy when 
he lays stress upon the superior importance of good teaching even over 
good accommodation in which the teaching is given. There is often too 
much of the shop window in the way of bricks and mortar in the provi- 
sion made for new education. 

On the subject of the new taxes, changes in taxes proposed in the 
budget speech, we have had passing references from a good many Mem- 
bers. I gather there is a division of opinion on the subject of the export 
duty on hides. I was glad to hear my friend, Harchandrai Vishindas, 
refute the rather superficial objection that the reduction of duty on motor 
•cars is something which is for the benefit of the rich man. In my opinion 
few things are more important for the improvement of the position of the 
agriculturist in this country than that he should be brought near to his 
•market. The substitution of good roads and motor transport for the 
present means of transport will, I am convinced, be of enormous benefit 
to the agriculturist and enable him to obtain a larger share in the ultimate 
selling price of his produce. 

From the question of motor car duties, I should like to go for a mo- 
ment to the question of military expenditure. One of the hopes which 
those who are keen on the improvement of roads and motor transport 
in India are entertaining is that the result of an improvement in motor 
transport will be to enable a considerable saving to be effected in our 
Military Budget by doing away with the necessity of keeping consider- 
able amounts pf heavy transport vehicles in cold storage which is a consi- 
derable item of expenditure in the Military Budget to-day. If the roads 
are bettered and there are large numbers of heavy lorries and other motor 
vehicles actually in use on the roads, it will be possible for arrangements 
to be made by the military authorities under which such vehiclesjgyill 
be available in time of necessity, and the military will be relieved or tiie 
burden of having to keep a number of lorries and vehicles idle and w 
some extent deteriorating and getting out of date. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: They proved necessary for 
transporting troops from the Khvber to Thai in 1919. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think there has been some mis- 
understanding on the subject of military expenditure. What I said tin 
my budget speech was that only the sternest ^onomy and strictest vigi- 
lance could prevent our expenditure from showing a tendency to rise 
rather than fall, and that we were very nearly at the minimum necessary 
for maintaining the army at the present authorised strength. Now I 
felt it my duty to draw the attention of the House to that point because 
in previous years I have, I think, expressed my own earnest desire to 
see a reduction of the military expenditure, at any rate to the figure 6f 
the Es. 50 crores mentioned by the Betrenchment Committee, and I said 
only a year ago that I was impious enough not to regard that as a pious 
aspiration. I have been convinced by the experience of this last year 
that, on the present authorised strength there is not much room left for 
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a reduction of expenditure, that any large reduction of expenditure with, 
the army at its present strength can only be at the expense of the effi - 
ciency of that army, and I am sure there will be universal agreement 
that, whatever army it is decided it is necessary to keep, that army 
ought to be kept efficient. There are of course certain reductions in view, 
which were mentioned by Pandit Kunzru, in the automatic savings on the 
cost of the pay of British troops, but those are comparatively small, and 
I cannot hold out the hope that there will be any such large reductions 
in military expenditure in the years to come, if the army remains at its. 
present authorised figure, as there have been in previous years, and in 
view of what I had previously said to the Assembly. I felt it mv duty 
to draw attention to that fact. I do not yield to any Member of this 
House in my desire to keep our military expenditure itself to the minimum 
absolutely essential, but I will not be a party to reducing It to below 
what is essential, or having it cast in the teeth of the Finance * Depart- 
ment that they are standing in the way of keeping the army that India 
has efficient. 

A good deal was made of the point that this Budget does not provide 
for any reduction of taxation and that it does not, in particular, offer a 
reduction of the salt duty or a reduction in postal rates. Now, in regard 
to postal rates, I do wish the House would face the facts as they are. 
It may be that hereafter the growth in the traffic of the Postal and Tele- 
graph Department will enable a surplus to be shown over working ex- 
penses which will permit of some wide extension of facilities and even 
of some reduction in rates, but I cannot refrain from expressing a per- 
sonal view that with the large increase in the cost of living that has 
occurred since 1914, and with the legitimate demand for a higher standard 
of comfort from the employees of the postal department, a return to the 
very low rates for letters and postcards that existed in 1914 is not practi- 
cal politics. It can only be secured at the expense of a large and growing 
subsidy from the general tax-payer to the Postal and Telegraph Depart- 
ment. Whether you separate the Postal and the Telegraph Departments 
o%&ot, that would, I think, be the case; and if that is so, the proposal to 
reduce postal rates is not a proposal to reduce taxation but a proposal to 
impose increased taxation on the central tax-paver for the purpose of sub- 
sidising the letter and the postcard, and that, not I think entirely or even 
mainly for the benefit of the agriculturist user of the postcard and the 
letter, but of the commercial and industrial firms who, it must be remem- 
bered, are those who make the greatest use of letters and postcards. I 
do not think that a subsidy in those circumstances would be justifiable, 
and in addition it would involve considerable risk of our attempting to 
sweat the employees of^jfche Postal and Telegraph Department. I know 
that is an unpopular view, but I do think that it is important that we 
should not go on from year to year deceiving ourselves with the hope 
that an immediate return to the pre-war rates on postcards and letters is 
possible. In any case, I am on sure ground when I say that on the 
question ot a subsidy to the Postal Department and on the question of a 
further reduction of the salt tax, we are obviously not in a position to 
do it this year. The provincial contributions clearly come first. If we 
have got rid of them this year, and if our hope is realised that next year 
may give us a recurring surplus sufficient to get rid of the provincial con- 
tribution forever, then will' be the time when we can begin Seriously to* 
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consider reductions of taxation and additional expenditure by the Central 
Government on the services which Honourable Members have at heart. 
But I should like to join issue with those who reproach us with not having 
reduced taxation in the last few years. Since the year 1923-24 we have 
given up over Rs. 6 crores by relieving the tax-payer in the matter of salt 
duty and cotton excise duty and one or two other small items of taxation, 
— Rs. 6 crores of direct reduction of taxation. In addition to that, over 
Rs. 9 crores of provincial contributions will have been released. Now, it 
may be that the Provincial Governments will prefer — and I think they 
wili very likely and rightly prefer — to use the reduction of the provincial 
contributions for the purpose of increased expenditure on nation-building 
departments, rather than on reduction of taxation. There have been cases 
in which they have reduced taxation; but in the main that has not been 
the case hitherto. Nevertheless it remains true that so far as the Central 
Government is concerned, it is now asking for over Rs. 9 crores less from 
the provincial tax-payer for its purposes than in 1924-25. So far as the 
Central Government is concerned, that is a definite reduction of taxation. 
So that there has been a total reduction of over 15 crores of rupees in 
central taxation in the last four years. 

Several speakers used an argument, which seemed to come from a 
common source, apparently intended to demonstrate that, though the 
rupee figure of the Government s expenditure had gone down in the last 
few years, the gold value of the rupees demanded from the tax-payer had 
not diminished, and indeed that it had increased. 1 was in some difficulty 
to follow what conclusion was meant to be drawn from these premises. 
All the speakers who used it without exception ignored entirely the large 
fluctuations in the commodity value of gold which have been occurring in 
the last 12 or 13 years. And surely, the true basis for comparison is not the 
gold value of the rupee, but the commodity value. It is of course obvi- 
ously true that the large rise in prices, that is the fall in the commodity 
value, in the purchasing power, of gold, which took place during and 
after the war was one of the main causes, together with our war debt, of 
the large increase in the expenditure of the Government of India during 
these years and was one of the main causes of the budget difficulties with 
which we were then faced- It is equally true that the fall in prices, &st 
is to say, the rise in the commodity value of gold, which has taken plage 
since then has been a very useful factor in assisting us to restore budgetary 
equilibrium. The greater part of this fall is of course due to the change 
in world prices and has nothing to do with the rupee exchange. Even 
now gold prices are about 50 per cent, higher than they were in 1914, and 
this fact, together with the interest and sinking fund on our war; debt, 
provide the main explanation why our expenditure has increased since 
1914. . Incidentally, it is interesting to remember that this rise of 50 pair 
cent, in prices means that the salt tax of Rs. 1-4-0 per maund to-day is 
a very considerably lighter burden than the salt tax at Re. 1 in 1914, 
Now, in so far as the rise in exchange from Is- 4 d- to Is- 6d. -since 19t4 
has been a contributory factor in preventing the level of prices at which 
we have now settled down from being a higher one, that has been a factor 
which, has assisted us in. restoring budgetary equilibrium. With;, lower 
prices the rupees that we obtain from the public go further, and it is 
that fact which has enabled us among other things, to reduce taxation 
by .15 crores as I was pointing out just now. Why that should be thought 
to be a discredit to the Government, I am at a loss to understand. Even 
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the Retrenchment Committee pointed out that a fall in prices ought to 
lead to a fall in military expenditure. 

1 am led by a natural transition to the question of ratio. 1 do not 
propose to-day to anticipate our discussions of next week, but it is neces- 
sary for me to make reply to the numerous speeches which have been devoted 
to this question. As usual, most of the* speakers who were arguing for 
Is- Ad. began with the entirely erroneous assumption, usually quite tacit, 
that the Government have quite recently and suddenly raised the exchange 
from Is. 4d- to 1*. 6<7. The usual form of the attack was to say that the 
-Government by a manipulation of the currency have concealed taxation 
amounting to a large and variably stated sum in tens — I believe in one case 
in hundreds — of crores, and that Government had done this by manipula- 
tion of the currency. Let me take first this question of manipulation. 
What are the facts? I will not go back beyond the date of my arrival in 
India. When I arrived in India in the beginning of 1923, the* rupee had 
a statutory value of 2 shillings gold, and the actual value in the market 
was about 1#- 3 d- gold which was, however, subject to violent and continu- 
ous fluctuations. It had had no stable value since 1917. One of my duties 
as Finance Member was to manage, or if you will, to manipulate the cur- 
rency* I could not evade undertaking that duty even if I had wanted to; 
and I did pot attempt to evade it. I have more than once expressed the view 
that, the job of managing the currency is one which ought to be in the 
hands of some authority other than the Government, and one of the main 
objects of our proposals which will be coming before the House later in 
the Session is to transfer that function from Governmental to other hands. 
But so long as the duty remains a Governmental duty, it is a duty that 
the -Government, must undertake and, finding it part of my duties to 
manage the currency, I proceeded to manage the currency — or if you will — 
to manipulate the currency. Now, it is open to Members of this House, 
and tl\e public generally, to criticise the Government for the way in which 
they have managed the currency — or if you will manipulated the currency — 
if they think that the management is open to criticism. But to make it 
a charge against the Government that they are managing the currency 
hag really no more meaning than to make it a charge against my friend 
tldf Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra that he is managing the Post 
and Telegraphs Department or against my friend Sir Charles Innes that he 
is managing the Railway Department. Now, up to the time of the appoint- 
ment of the Currency Commission, my contribution to the management or 
manipulation of the currency consisted almost entirely — my main contribu- 
tion at any rate was — to prevent the rupee from being driven up and up 
far above Is. 6 d- by what I may call natural causes. In order to do this 
I had to resort to very big acts of management or manipulation. Since 
that date, without very great difficulty but with constant attention, I have 
maintained the rupee stable at Is* 6 d. It has been stable there for nearly 
2J years in terms of sterling, very nearly 2 years in terms of gold. Neither 
in preventing the rise above Is* 6 d- nor in maintaining the rupee stable at 
Is. 6 d* were budgetary considerations mainly or in any special degree in my 
mind or in .the mind of the Government. What we wanted ancT want and 
what India wanted and wants is stability and it is to the fact of stability, 
even more v than to the fact that that stability has been obtained and 
maintained at the lpvel of prices corresponding to the Is* 0d. ratio, that we 
owe our balanced budget ’ and our power to reduce taxation and give relief 
to the pro^bcaa. 
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At the same time, jt is obvious that a sudden drop to Is. 4 d- would 
-destroy stability and would play havoc with the Budget. Some attempt 
has been made to dispute the figures in Mr. Brayne’s Memorandum. J?he 
estimate of the effect of Is- 4 d. on our sterling payments is not, I under- 
stand, disputed. But several Members have challenged the estimate of 
loss under the head of Customs. And they have quoted against me the 
memorandum put in by Mr. Me Watters before the Currency Commission. 
I think they have entirely failed to observe the origin of that memorandum. 
It was and professed to be nothing more than an arithmetical statement, 
showing what would be the increases in customs duties on the assumption 
that the amount of imports were not decreased and prices rose by the full 
difference. In this connection I would refer to the evidence given before 
- the Currency Commission, questions 777 and 778. Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas asked: 

“ Would yon not by a lower exchange get a higher return on those articles 
assessed ad valorem ? 

Mr. McW utter* : Certainly you would eventually if prices rose and customs duties 
were not decreased. 

Q . — What would the amount be roughly in rupees? 

A . — I should have to work it out. A statement could be prepared showing the 
actual money difference between the Is. 4 d. and* Is. 6 d. in customs duties on an 
ad valorem basis, assuming that the amount of import is not decreased and prices rise 
by the full difference.’ ' 

Thereupon Mr. McWatters put in the statement which has been referred 
to. 1 was myself examined a little later on this same point. For that 
purpose I refer to a very valuable document, from which I could spare the 
foreword, in which all my evidence before the Currency Commission is 
brought together. I desire to express my very real apprecia- 
6 P,M * tion to the Currency League for this very useful document. 
Question No. 10451 — I will not read it all — it there appears that this memo- 
randum of Mr. McWatters was then brought to my attention for the first 
time and I had to ask what it contained before I could say what I thought 
about the figures. I was asked: 

“ Do you think that the. Central Government are likely to make up this 1*16 crores, 
on certain assumptions, by increased revenue under the head of income-tax and so 
on.” ty 

My reply was 

Pandit Hird&y Nath Kunzru: May I ask what is the number of the 

question ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 10,451 if the Currency League are 
correct. I said: 

“I do not think that there would be an immediate increase either in the customs 
duty or in the yi$ld of any other tax to the extent proposed. The increase in the 
customs duty would probably fairly be seen over a period of two or three years. But 
the increase in income-tax seems to me to be very problematical. * * * Thus 
temporary effect of a lowering of the rate must necessarily be an immediate increase in 
taxation.” 

I am interested to observe that Mr. McWatters* arithmetical calculation 
came to the conclusion that there would eventually — that was the word 
used by Mr. McWatters — be an increase of 2 crores in the revenue from 
-customs duty. Mr. Brayne’s figure is from \i to 2 crores. The ultimate 
•effect as given in both cases is the same. The id£a that that is* any proof 
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that Mr. Brayne’s Memorandum regarding the immediate effect is wrong 
is* therefore entirely dissipated. Mr. Birla propounded the extraordinary 
doctrine that a rise in prices of imported articles was likely to lead to an 
increase in the imports. Both he and Sir Victor Sassoon in another con- 
nection relied on an analogy drawn from what has happened at times when 
■ prices generally have been gradually rising. This analogy has no validity 
whatsoever in the ease now under consideration, where with world prices 
unaffected and no change in any of the other factors a sudden and violent 
alteration takes place in the rate of exchange. Mr. Birla’s contention that 
a sudden increase in the price of an imported article leads to an increase 
in the quantity of the imports of that article has only to be stated to be 
rejected. Incidentally, it is an entire refutation of another series of argu- 
ments of the Currency League. The Central Board of Bevenue are cleanly 
right in stating that there would obviously be a large temporary falling 
off if exchange was suddenly lowered to Is- 4 d- 

I should like to make a few further remarks about Mr. Brayne’s Memo- 
randum. That Memorandum was purposely and intentionally an under- 
statement of the probable effects of Is- 4 d- on our Budget. We do not 
want to be charged with making anything more than the absolute minimum 
statement. My own view is — and in order to avoid future misconception 
I should like to state that it is a view in which Mr. Brayne entirely agrees — 
thatiboth the assumptions that wages would not have to be increased im- 
mediately and that we shall not have to pay a higher rate for interest on 
our debt, on our new money, owing to the shock to our credit, are entirely 
untenable and the effect on the Budget for 1927-28 would, in my humble 
opinion, be not much less than 7$ crores and on the Budget for 1928-29 
not much less than 10 crores. 

I will turn at this point to something that was said by Sir Victor 
Sassoon regarding the effect of Is- Ad. on our debt. The figures given by 
him were obviously vitiated by the assumption that all our existing debts 
have been raised when the rupee stood at Is- Ad. ( Sir Victor Sassoon : 
"Why?”) I will come to why. Out of the Rs. 369 crores of rupee 
debt raised in the open market outstanding on the 80th November, 1926, 

t s- 211 crores were raised when exchange was higher than 1 s. Ad., and 
s. 158 crores when exchange was at or below Is- Ad- The statement is 
also vitiated by the way in which the Honourable Baronet entirely ignores 
.the effect of changes in price levels which is a very much more important 
factor. His argument was somewhat involved, but the truth after which 
he was groping is a< clear one enough, though I doubt if he understood all 
its implications. He objected to what is after all a bare statement of fact 
in clause 6 of Mr. Brayne’s memorandum, namely, that the rupee value 
of our external debt of £339 millions at Is. Ad. is Bs. 56$ crores more 
than at Is- 6 d. 

% 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Mine is a bare statement of fact. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Once prices have settled down to 
one ratio or another, the gold or commodity value of this debt is, of course, 
exactly the same as he rightly stated. I hope he will remember that 
admission and all that it involves when he speaks on Monday, because, here 
again, it is an entire refutation of a large number of the arguments of 
thq* Currency League. It i$, quite at variance, for example, with his Dwn 
argun>ent that the 'effect of Is- 4 d- will hardly be observable 
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in the cost of living. Our external creditors are entitled in 
this case to £ s sterling, and unless we are heading for bank- 
ruptcy, they are unaffected by any change in the number of rupees which 
are required to pay a given amount of sterling debt, to pay the merest 
and the sinking fund, on what they have lent. He said that by lowering 
the ratio to Is- 4 d- we could reduce by Es. 60 crores the commodity value 
of our debt. Of course, we could reduce the commodity value of our 
internal debt by Es- 60 crores by lowering the ratio to Is- 4 d. Unfortunate- 
ly, most of the holders of our rupee debt are Indian creditors and this 
lowering of the commodity value of what they have lent to us would be 
entirely at their expense. Our internal creditors unlike our external 
creditors are deeply injured by the lowering of the value of the rupee. 
The Honourable Baronet’s discovery is, in effect, the old discredited policy 
of wiping out debt by jn3ating the currency- ( Some ' Honourable Members : 
“No.”) Then why does he stop at Is- 4 d.? Why not get rid of the whoje 
of the debt by reducing the value of the rupee in the way the Germans 
reduced the value of the mark? (An Honourable Member : “Why don’t 
you raise it to 3 #•?”) And in almost the same breath Sir Victor had the 
courage to dispute the view that such action would give a shock to our 
credit. ( Sir Victor Sassoon : “And quite right-”) 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones (United Provinces : European) : Eaise it to 2 «• and 
give him a little more. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I prefer to take the sensible course 
of leaving it where it is. I shall be ready to argue at the right time that 
there is no permanent gain whatsoever and can be no permanent gain to 
India but very severe temporary losses and sacrifices in the reduction of 
the ratio. So far as the Budget is concerned, it is clear that if the ratio 
is reduced there can be no remission of the provincial contributions this 
year or even next year, no expansion of our educational and other activities 
in areas directly administered by the Central Government, no hope of 
early reduction of taxation for the central tax-payer. On the contrary, we 
should be faced with the certain necessity of raising the level of taxation 
all round. This dislocation of the Budget is one of the temporary sacrifices 
and losses which the reduction of the ratio involves. Dislike it as we may, 
the ratio of la. 4 d- and the reduction of the provincial contributions are 
incompatible. The lion and the sheep will not lie down together. Once 
again I commend to the House the Government’s budget proposals which 
will achieve our long cherished project of getting rid of provincial contribu- 
tions and will open the way next year or the year after to the effective 
discussion of reduced taxation in every direction and increased provision 
for the nation-building services. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
7th March, 1927. 




ERRATA, 

In L. A. Debates, Vpl. IX, No, 20, p. 1042,— 

j[l) Line 9, for the words “the Honourable 
Member' * read “my Honourable 

friend”. 

(2) Line 17, for the words “money” and 
“has” react “16ans” and “have!* res- 
pectively. 1 

(8) Lines 19 — 21, for the words and figure^ 

“1925. The steps I have just 

referred.** read “1925. The remainder ~ 
will be realised, to whatever extent is 
possible, in the course of liquidation.” 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, 7th March , 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in "the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN : 

Sardar Sir Bomanji Ardeehir Dalai, Kt., M.L.A. (Bombay: Nominated 
Non- Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Indian Show given in Berlin under the Direction of Miu Hagenbeck. 

725. *Laia Lajpat Bai: 1. Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to an article that appeared in the " Hindu of Madras”, dated February 
5th, 1927, under the caption ” Exploitation of Indians in European 
countries ”? Are the facts stated therein so far as they relate to the Gov- 
ernment of India correct? 

2. If so, will the Government of India lay on the table of the House 
the correspondence that passed between the Government of India and Mr. 
Hagenbeck relating to the grant of passports to the Indians whom Mr. 
Hagenbeck took to Europe for the purpose of being shown as exhibits in 
zoological gardens ? 

3. Is it a fact that Indians have been used as exhibits in German 
zoological gardens by several circus and other companies? 

4. Is it a fact that there is a firm in Madras which acts as an agent of 
circus companies of Germany for choosing and sending Indians for the pur- 
pose of showing them in Europe as a part of their show? 

5. Is it a fact that the Indians in the Hagenbeck troop have received 
passports for five years on the Government of India receiving Rs. 25,000* as 
security for being sent back to India after 6 years? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Government of India 
have seen the article in question. I would refer the Honourable Member to 
the answer to Mr. Mukhtar Singh’s question on the same subject on the 
4th March, 1927. There was no correspondence between the Government 
of India and Mr. Hagenbeck. 

Inspection of the Cherambadi Post Office by the Superintendent , of 
Post Offices, Niloiri Division. 

726. *Mr. M. X. Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased to &ate 
the date on which the Cherambadi post office was inspected by LieMenqnt* 
Colonel W, A. Smith, Superintendent of^JPost Offices, Nilgiri Dividon. in 
December, ld20? 

( im 
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(6) Is it a fact that the telegraph branch of that office was not inspected 
by the Superintendent during the time he was at that station on inspection 
duty, but that after a week of his inspection, the prescribed form of inspec- 
tion report for that branch was sent to the Sub -Postmaster ^or Oiling in 
the statistical columns and noting the delays in the disposal of telegrams 
dealt with? 

fc) Is it a fact that some of the message drafts which were in the 
office On the date of inspection had already been despatched by the Sub- 
Postmaster to the Telegraph Check Office in consequence of which the 
delays in the disposal of the telegrams for those days could not be noted 
in the inspection form? 

(k) Is this procedure of the Superintendent authorised by the rules of 
the department? If not, what steps do Government propose to take against 
the Superintendent? If not, why? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) 6th December. 

(b) The telegraph branch was duly inspected. But during the inspec- 
tion the Superintendent omitted to work out hourly traffic and percentage 
of delays in disposal of telegrams for which purpose he sent the form of 
Inspection Iteport to the Sub-Postmaster for completion. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The procedure adopted by the Superintendent is quite unauthorised. 
The irregularity has been pointed out to the Superintendent by the Post- 
master-General. 


Stoppage op hie Increments ok three Postal Officials in tkkNiigiri 

Division. 

727. *Mr. M. K. A chary a: (a) Will Government be pleased to statjp 
if it is a fact that the increments of three officials of the clerical cadre in 
the Nilgiri Division were stopped during January, 1927, for various periods 
ranging from 3 to 6 months? 

(6) If the answer to the above is in the affirmative, what are the names 
of the officials, the periods for which the increments for each were stopped 
and the nature of the irregularities committed by each? 

(c) Will Government please lay on the table a statement showing the 
various punishments inflicted by Lieutenant-Colonel Smith since he took 
charge of the Nilgiri Division and the punishments given by his predecessor 
for the corresponding period in the previous year? 

8ir Ganen Roy: (a) Yes 

* (b) and (c). The information is being collected and will be supplied to 
the Honourable Member. 

Stoppage op the Increment op the Sub-Postmast r, Cherambadx 

Post Office. 

. 728. *Mr. M, K. Ach&rya: (q) Will Government be pleased to state 
If it is a fact that Mr. P. S. Sankaram Pillai, Sub-Postmaster, Cherambadi, 
was punished by the Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, wijbb 
stoppage of increment for 8 jfeonths for alleged bad work and neglect of 
dbftty noticed at the time of inspection of that office in January this year? 
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(6) Was any memorandum of charges furnished to the official? If so* 
was it before or after the .punishment was inflicted ? 

(c) Have any instructions been issued to the Superintendents of Post 
Offices that without observing the usual formalities, such heavy punish* 
ments should not be inflicted? If so, when? 

(i d ) Is the* action of the Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division 
in punishing the official without furnishing him with a memorandum of 
charges authorised? If not, what steps do Government propose to take 
against the Superintendent? 

Case of Mr. Y. R. Rangaswamier, Clkrk in the Timutur Post Office 

in the Nilgiri Division 

729. *Mr. M. K. Achsrya: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
why Mr. V. R. Rangaswamier, Clerk, Post Office, Tirupur, in the Nilgiri 
Division, has not been allowed to pass the first efficiency bar? 

(b) Are there any adverse remarks in his character sheet and service 
book made by Superintendents who were in charge of the Nilgiri Division 
before Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. Smith or by Postmasters under whom 
he worked? 

(c) Did not the Postmaster, Ootacamund, 4 note in the service book of 
the official appreciating his work and conduct? 

(d) Was any representation received from Mr. V. R. Rangaswamier by 
the Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, making certain allega- 
tions against the acting Head Clerk of that division in connection with his 
stoppage at the first efficiency bar and asking for inquiries to be made? 

(а) Did not the Superintendent, instead of making inquiries as prayed 
for, furnish the official with a memorandum of charges for substantiating 
the allegations? 

(/) Is it a fact that Mr. V. R. Rangaswamier has also been transferred as 
a clerk from Tirupur, a second selection grade sub-office to Valparai, a small 
office, stating that his efficiency of work has to be tested in a more import- 
ant office than Tirupur? 

Tranter of Mr. K. A. Pauj suramiah, Sub-Postmaster, Coimbatore 

Bazaar. * 

730. *Mr. M. X. Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that Mr. K. A. Parasuramiah was Sub-Postmaster, Coimbatore 
Bazaar, in January, 1927, and that he had been posted there only about two 
months before that? 

(б) Was he transferred to the Coimbatore Head Office as clerk in the 
month of January, 1927? 

(c) Is it* a fact that the official who ha3 been appointed as Sub -Post- 
master, Coimbatore Bazaar, is junior to Mr. K. A. Parasuramiah?-. 

(d) During the two months Mr. K. A. Parasuramiah was in ohaxge.ol 

Coimbatore Bazaar, did any serious case occur to justify his removal fr ta m 
the Ch&rge Of that office? ^ 

(e) Bias .the Postmaster-General, Madras, received any rgpreseh&fobn 
from Mr. K. A. Parasuramiah stating that his transfer tpin ColjnTO^^ 
Bazaar was due to the agency of Mr. Govmdan Nair, the present actiite 
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Head Olerk of that division, simply because he presided over a meeting 
of the local branch of the All-India Postal and Bailway Mail Service 
Union a few days before the transfer and gave a ruling on some questions 
that went against the interests of the acting Head Clerk? 

b (/) Will Government please state if any inquiry has been made on the 
point? If so, what has been the result? 

Posting or Mr. K. Appaswamier to the charge of the Willowbund 
Combined Post and Telegraph Office. 

r 1. *Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
If it is a fact that the Secretary of the Ootacamund Branch of the All- 
India (Postal and R. M. S. Union wrote on the 18th November, 1926, to 
Lt.-Col. W. A. Smith. Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, 
stating that the acting Head Clerk of the Division, Mr. Govindan Nair, ' 
had unduly favoured Mr. K. Appaswamier, a non-combined official, by 
posting him to the charge of the Willowbund Combined Post and Telegraph 
Office and that his action has displeased the whole staff of that office? 

(b) Was it also stated in the Secretary’s communication that Mr. K. 
Appaswamier was head-and-ears in debt and therefore the posting of that 
official to the charge of an office was opposed to the instructions recently 
issued by the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs? 

(c) Was any schedule of debts obtained by the Superintendent from 
Mr. K. Appaswamier on the above communication? 

(<f) Is it a fact that Mr. K. Appaswamier did not include in the 
schedule of debts ho furnished, a sum of money due by him to Mr. V. R- 
Rangaswamier, Clerk, Post Office, Tirupur? 

(«) Was any representation received by the ’ Superintendent of Post 
Offices, Nilgiri Division, from Mr. V. R. Rangaswamier stating that the 
acting Head Clerk of that Division, Mr. Govindan Nair, requested him to 
receive payment of the loan from Mr. K. Appaswamier in instalments 
and not to take legal proceedings against him as otherwise the Superin- 
tendent would find out that Mr. K. Appaswamier had not included that 
amount in the schedule of his debts? If so, what action was taken on 
that representation? ' 

Sir Ctanen Roy: With \*>ur permission, Sir, t will answer questions 
Nob. 728 to 731 together. 

The Government have no information. If any individual has a griev- 
ance, he is at liberty to appeal in the usual manner. 

, Allegations against Mr. Govindan Naiu, Officiating Head 
Clerk of the Nilgiri Division. 

782. *Mr. M. K7 Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if any representation has been received by the Director-General of Posts 
and Telegraphs from Mr. A. Krishnier, a clerk in the Nilgiri Division, 
stating that the present acting head clerk of his Division, when acting 
as Investigating Inspector there, induced Mr. G. V. Sitaraman, a leave 
reserve clerk, whose services were dispensed with for alleged attempt at 
gjparolt on a postman, to bear false witness against Mr. A. Krishnier by. 
ra ffing to, the Postmaster-General that he misbehaved towards the post* 
nian at the instigation of Mr. A. Krishnier? 
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(b) Is it a fact that Mr. A* Krishnier has seat with his representation 
a copy of a letter, dated the 29th October, 1926, written by Mr. G. V. 
8itaraman to him asking his pardon for what he did against his conscience 
to injure Mr. A. Krishnier? 

(e) Do Government propose to enquire into the conduct of the officiating' 
Head Clerk, Mr. Govindan Nair? 

Sir Gwen Boy: (a) and ( b ). No such representation has as yet reached 

me. 

(o) Does not arise. 

Case of Mr. A. Krishnier, Postal Clerk, Kotagiri. 

738. *Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, 
when requesting the District Medical Officer, Tanjore, in September or 
October last to examine Mr. A. Krishnier, Clerk, Kotagiri on leave, in- 
formed the said Medical Officer that the clerk had been directed to appear 
before the District Medical Officer, Madura, and that he had replied he 
could do so after finishing his religious ceremonies? 

(b) If the answer to above is in the affirmative, will the Government/ 
be pleased to lay on the table the copies of the correspondence that passed 
between the Superintendent and Mr. Krishnier? 

(c) If there were no such correspondence, will Government be pleased 
to state who is responsible for the report to the Medical Officer, Tanjore, 
whether the Superintendent or his Head Clerk, Mr. Govindan Nair? 

Sir Gwen Boy: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). A copy of the correspondence has been called for from the 
Postmaster-General, Madras, and will be furnished to the Honourable Mem- 
ber in due course. 

At LEGATIONS AGAINST Mr. (jOVINUAN NaIR, ACTING HEAP CLERK OF 

the Niloiri Division. 

734. *Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the present acting Head Clerk of the Nilgiri Division, 
Mr. M. Govindan Nair was reverted to the clerical time-scale from the 
cadre of the Inspectors and Superintendents’ Head Clerks in 1923 for 
having abused his official position to obtain loans from the subordinate 
officials of the division, for having lost important records in investigation 
oases and for manipulating the divisional gradation list to his own advan- 
tage? 

(b) Is it a fact that he assaulted a member of the public at Uittukuli, 
where he was Sub -Postmaster after reversion and was let off bv the Court 
on his tendering an apology to the complainant? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for again appoint- 
ing him as acting Head Clerk? 

Sir Ganen Boy: ( <a ) und-(o). The official in question was reverted #fter 
having officiated in the higher cadre. He was re-instated after a careful 
review of his case by the Postmaster- General. 

(|b) , A complaint is understood to have been filed in the Sub-Magis- 
trate *8 Court, Erode, and was» withdrawn through waut of evidences t 
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Head Olerk of that division, simply because he presided over a meeting 
of the local branch of the All -India Postal and Kailway Mail Service 
Union a few days before the transfer and gave a ruling on some questions 
that went against the interests of the acting Head Clerk ? 

a (/) Will Government please state if any inquiry has been made on the 
point? If so, what has been the result? 

Posting or Mit. K. Apparwamieii to the charge of the Willowbvnd 
Combined Post and Telegraph Office. 

.’ 1. *Mr. M. E. Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the Secretary of the Ootacamund Branch of the All- 
India (Postal and K. M. S. Union wrote on the 18th November, 1926, to 
Lt.-Col. W. A. Smith. Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, 
stating that the acting Head Clerk of the Division, Mr. Govindan Nair, 
had unduly favoured Mr. K. Appaswamier, a non-combined official, by 
posting him to the charge of the Willowbund Combined Post and Telegraph 
Office and that his action has displeased the whole staff of that office? 

(6) Was it also stated in the Secretary’s communication that Mr. K. 
Appaswamier was head-and-ears in debt and therefore the posting of that 
official to the charge of an office was opposed to the instructions recently 
issued by the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs? 

(c) Was any schedule of debts obtained by the Superintendent from 
Mr. K. Appaswamier on the above communication? 

(d) Is it a fact that Mr. K. Appaswamier did not include in the 
schedule of debts ho furnished, a sum of money due by him to Mr. V. K- 
Kangaswamier, Clerk, Post Office, Tirupur? 

(e) Was any representation received by the * Superintendent of Post 

Offices, Nilgiri Division, from Mr. V. R. Kangaswamier stating that the 
acting Head Clerk of that Division, Mr. Govindan Nair, requested him to 
receive payment of the loan from Mr. K. Appaswamier in instalments 
and not to take legal proceedings against him as otherwise the Superin- 
tendent would find out that Mr. K. Appaswamier had not included that 
amount in the schedule of his debts? If so, what action was taken on 
that representation? ' 

Sir Ganen Boy: With wur permission, Sir, 1 will answer questions 
Nos. 728 to 781 together. 

The Government have no information. If any individual has a griev- 
ance, he is at liberty to appeal in the usual manner. 

Allegations against Mr. Govindan Nair, Officiating Head 
Clerk of the Nilgiri Division. 

782. *l£r. M. K7 Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if any representation has been received by the Director-General of Posts 
and Telegraphs from Mr. A. Krishnier, a clerk in the Nilgiri Division, 
stating that the present acting head clerk of his Division, when acting 
as Investigating Inspector there, induced Mr. G. V. Sitaraman, a leave 
reserve clerk, whose services were dispensed with for alleged attempt at 
aaaault on a postman, to bear false witness against Mr, A. Krishnier by 
writing to the Postmaster- General that be misbehaved towards the post- 
man at the instigation of Mr. A. Krishnier? 
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(b) Is it a fact that Mr. A. Krishnier has sen* with his representation 
a copy of a letter, dated the 29th October, 1926, written by Mr. G. V . 
Sitaraman to him asking his pardon for what he did against his conscience 
to injure Mr. A. Krishnier? 

(c) Do Government propose to enquire into the conduct of the officiating' 
Head Clerk, Mr. Govindan Nair? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) and ( b ). No such representation has as yet reached 

me. 

(o) Does not arise. 

Case op Mr. A. Krishnier, Postal Clerk, Kotaoiri. 

733. *Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, 
when requesting the District Medical Officer, Tanjore, in September or 
October last to examine Mr A. Krishnier, Clerk, Kofcagiri on leave, in- 
formed the said Medical Officer that the clerk had been directed to appear 
before the District Medical Officer, Madura, and that he had replied he 
could do so after finishing liis religious ceremonies? 

(b) If the answer to above is in the affirmative, will the Government*' 
be pleased to lay on the table the copies of the correspondence that passed 
between the Superintendent and Mr. Krishnier? 

(c) If there were no such correspondence, will Government be pleased 
to state who is responsible for the report to the Medical Officer, Tanjore, 
whether the Superintendent or his Head Clerk, Mr. Govindan Nair? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). A copy of the correspondence has been called for from the 
Postmaster-General, Madras, and will be furnished to the Honourable Mem- 
ber in due course. 

At legations against Mr. Govindan Nair, acting Heap Ct.frk op 
hie Nilgiri Division. 

734. *Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the present acting Head Clerk of the Nilgiri Division, 
Mr. M. Govindan Nair wa,-, reverted to tlie clerical time -scale from the 
cadre of the Inspectors and Superintendents’ Head Clerks in 1923 for 
having abused his official position to obtain loans from the subordinate 
officials of the division, for having lost important records in investigation 
oases and for manipulating the divisional gradation list to his own advan- 
tage? 

(b) Is it a fact that he assaulted a member of the public at Uittukuli, 
where he was Sub-Postmaster after reversion and was let off hv the Court 
on his tendering an apology to the complainant? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for again appoint- 
ing him as acting Head Clerk? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (<a) and (a). The official in question was reverted lifter 
having officiated in the higher cadre. He was re-instated after a careful 
review of his case by the Postmaster-General. 

(b) A complaint is understood to have been filed in the Sub-Magis- 
trate s Court, Erode, and was withdrawn through want of evidence. 
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Allbcauons against Mr. Govindan Nair, acixng Hkad Cubes, 
Nilgiri Division-. 

785. *Mr. M. K. Ach&rya: ( a ) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the Secretary, Ootacamund Branch of the All-India 
Postal and R. M. S. Union, wrote to Lt.-Col. W. A. Smith, Superintendent 
of Post offices, Nilgiri Division, on the 18th November, 1926, staling that 
his present acting Head Clerk, Mr. Govindan Nair, manipulated in Novem- 
ber, 1926, the transfer of Mr. C. V. Rangaswamier, clerk, Ootacamund, 
from Ootacamund to Coonoor for 8 days, to enable the latter to go to 
Coimbatore and see his family as no casual leave could be given to Mr. 
C. Y. Rangaswamier and as that official had already expended the usual 
quota of 20 days due for the year? If so, what action was taken thereon? 

♦ 

(6) Is it a fact that Mr. G. V. Rangaswamier took 8 days' joining time 
before joining Coonoor, worked at Coonoor for 8 days and again took another 
8 days’ joining time and joined his appointment at Ootacamund? 

(c) Were all the leave reserve clerks of the division absorbed in leave 
vacancies at the time of Mr. C. V. Rangaswamier s transfer to Coonoor; 
and if not, why was not a leave reserve clerk deputed to Coonoor for 3 
days? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to furnish a statement' showing 
'(1) the number of reserve clerks in the Nilgiri Division and how they w£re 
distributed in the division in November, 1926, and (2) how many of them 
were retained in the Superintendent's office then? 

Sir Qanen Roy: (a) Yes. No action was taken by the Superintendent 
as he considered the charge of manipulation to be unfounded. The Post- 
master-General, Madras, however, is making a further enquiry. 

<b) Yes. 

fc) No. A reserve clerk knowing telegraphy for a combined office was 
required but wfcs not available. 

(d) The required statement will be furnished to the Honourable Mem- 
ber on its receipt from the Postmaster-General, Madras. 

Construction of a Railway from: Pa^na to Ranchi. 

736. *Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: (a) Is it a facl that before the la 3 t 
European War, the Government had come to a decision to construct a 
pew railway line from Patna to Ranchi? 

.(b) If so, is the scheme still in the contemplation of the Government 
and will it be given effect to or has it been abandoned once for all? 

(c) Is it in the contemplation of the Government to extend in future 
the proposed Gaya-Sherghati line further? If so, to what termination? 

Mr; A. A, L. Parsons : (a) The reply is in the negative. 

(b) Does not arise. 

4 (0) The Gaya-Shergh^tV project is at present under consideration. Gov- 
ernment are not contemplating its extension. 
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Payment toe Land acquired for the Cuan dil- Barkakhana Railway 
IN THE CHOTA Nagpur DIVISION. 

787. Sun Narayan Singh: Are Government aware that although 
f for the Chandil-Barkakhana new railway line in the Chota Nagpur Divi- 
sion, the land has been acquired long ago, some of the people have not yet 
heen paid the price for their land taken? If so, to how many persons and 
why? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The reply to the first part of the question is in 
the negative and the second pcirt does not arise. 

Blocking of Village Roads uy the Chandil-Barkakhana Railway . 

LINE. 

738. *Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: (a) Are Government aware that on the 
‘Chandil-Barkakhana railway line, wherever the line has crossed village 
iroads, they have actually been blocked in several places to the great incon- 
venience and sufferings of the people there and that no outlets have yet 
been allowed by the local railway authority there in spite of several peti- 
tions and prayers of the poor suffering villagers there? 

(6) Is it a fact that the chief village road for the people of the village, 
Burlanga on the said line on the boundary of the Hazaribagh and Manbhum 
Districts and in the police station of Gola, District Hazaribagh, has been 
blocked by the said railway line and that to the great sufferings of the 
people there and that in spite of several petitions and prayers from the 
villagers thereof no outlet has yet been given to them? 

(c) If so, are Government prepared to draw the attention of the local 
officials there to this fact of the people’s difficulties and to ask them to 
remove the grievances as far as possible? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). Government have no information. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Refusal to grant a Passport to Sardar. Milaf Singh, a News- 
paper Agent of Peshawar City, to proceed to Chitral. 

739. *Sardar Kartar Singh: (a) Is it a fact that S. Milap Singh, son of 
S. Kartar Singh, newspaper agent, of Bazar Karim Pura, Peshawar City, 
did apply to the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar on 14th May 1925, for 
the grant of a passport to him and his wife for going to Chitral where his 
'father and uncle were carrying on a shop? 

(b) Was that application disallowed? If so, why? 

Mr. X. B. Howell: Enquiry is being made from the local Administration 
and a reply will be given to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Extrrnment Order against Sardar Milat Singh, a Newspaper. 

Agent of Peshawar City. 

i 

740. *Sardar Kartar Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Chief Comntoa 
sioner, North-West Frontier Province by his order dated 9th June, 1935, 
purporting to act under section 3 (e) of the North-West Frontier Seouritj 
Regulation, 1922, did direct 8. Milap Singh to remove himself fr$^thc 
North-West Frontier Province in such manner and by such route itf maj 
4)6 prescribed by the 'Superintendent of Police, Peshawar? 
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(b) Is it a fact that in consequence of the aforesaid order S. Milap* 
Singh was arrested and, without allowing him time to see his relations and 
arrange for his business, was banished from North-West Frontier Province? 

(c) Was any provision for the maintenance of S. Milap Singh and hia 
family made? If not, why not? 

Mtf. X. B. Howell: (a) Yes, Sir. The order was served on the 10th. 
June 1925. 

(b) Milap Singh complied with the order on the day that it was served. 

(o) No, Sir. None was considered necessary. 

’ Cancellation of the Extkk nment Ordku against Sahdar Milap 

I Singh. 

741. *Sardar Kartar Singh: (a) Did the Secretary, Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee, Amritsar, apply on 17th September, 1926, to the 
Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, to cancel the order of 
extemment concerning Sardar Milap Singh? 

(b) What has been the fate of that application? 

Mx/ X. B. Howell : (a) Yes, Sir. 

( b ) The order was cancelled on the 15th February last. 

LeV\ of SURCffARCJP OX RAILWAYS. 

742. *Sardar Kartar Singh: 1 . Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) If at is a fact, that surcharge tax was levied on certain goods 

carried by Railways in India, during the year 1921-1922? 

(b) What kinds of goods were liable to the surcharge tax and what 

were exempted? 

(r) Is it a fact that fodder such as cotton -;i»ed and oil -cake were 
exempted ? 

2. Are Government aware that the Railway Administrations in Thdia 
have realised surcharge tax in that year on fodder like cotton seed and oil- 
cake? 

8. Did the Railways pay that amount of surcharge tax so levied to 
Government ; if not, why not ?’ 

4. Did Government point out to the various Railways that it was a* 
mistake on their part to levy this tax on fodder? 

6. Xs it a fact that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway did refund this 
tax in certain cases, while all other Railways have refused to do so? 

6. Did Government instruct the Railways to refund this tax; if so, when, 
and Was that order published, and carried out; if not, why? 

7. If the answer to part 6 above is in the affirmative, can the Railways- 
retain this amount with them on the plea of limitation? 

8. Is it a fact that several firms claimed refund, but they have been* 
met with the plea of limitation by the Railways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Patton*: 1. (a) Yes. 

t Ob) Surchwge was leyied on all goo^s except foodgrains and’ pulses, fire- 
w tea and fodaer. 
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(o) Fodder was exempt, and cotton seeds and oil-cakes intended to bo 

used as fodder were declared to be also exempt. 

* 

2. < Surcharge was realised on cotton seeds and oil-cake. 

3. The surcharge was collected by Railways on behalf of Government* 
and was paid to Government. 

4 and 6. Fodder was exempted under the original instructions. Rail* 
ways were informed that cotton seed and oil-cake should also be exempted 
when intended for fodder, and refunds made in any cases in which sur- 
charge had been recovered. 

5. Refunds have been made by several Railways. 

7 and 8. The law 1 of limitation applies. The amounts, refund of which 
is barred by limitation, are retained by Government, not by Railways. 


Depart mental Standing Committees. 

743. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to give the follow- 
ing information: 

(a) Whether Standing Committees to advise on the subjects in (i) the 

Home Department, (ii) the Commerce Department, (iii) the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, and (iv) the 
Department of Industries were formed in the years 1924, 1925 
and 1926? 

(b) If so, who were the members elected by the Legislative Assembly 

and the Council of State in each of these years on the panels ?• 

(c) What members from the panels were each year nominated by 

the Members in charge of these departments on the Standing. 
Committees ? 

(d) How many meetings of each one Of these Committees were held 

in the years above-mentioned? 

(e) How many and what private Bills and legislative proposals which 

the departments concerned undertook or intended to undertake 
in every one of these years, were placed before each Committee* 
in each of the aforesaid years for their advice? 

(/) How many and what reports of Committees and Commissiops p n 
which the Indian Legislature was not adequately represented, 
were discussed at the meetings of these Committees respec- 
tively in each one of the aforesaid years ? 

(g) The dates on which each one of the Standing Committeee met 

in 1924, 1925 and 1926 to discuss the annual reports of thei$ 
respective departments before formal publication of the sapae? 

(h) Are any formal proceedings of the meetings of these Committees . 

maintained by the departments concerned and will the pw> 
ceedings of the previous years be available to members Who* 
will be nominated on those Committees from the panels 
hereafter? i , 

Iks Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The information asked for 
is toeing, collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due 
course. 
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The Bankura-Damodar River Railway. 

# 744. *Mr. Amur Hath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that the Bankura-Damodar 
River Railway is a guaranteed Railway? If so, will the Government be 
pleased to state what amount, if any, it had to contribute to the Railway 
during the past 8 years? 

(b) Has the line ever been able to pay the guaranteed dividend since its 
^construction ? 

# (o) Have Government considered or do they propose to consider whether 
it is possible to increase the income of the line by extension towards the 
north and south from Sehara Bazar railway station? 

A. A. L* Paxtons: («) Yes. The guaranteed interest paid to the 
Railway Company during the last three years was — 

Rs. 

1923- 24 86,909 

1924- 25 . 88,518 

1925- 26 ... 1,03,026 

(b) The reply is in the negative. 

(c) Government do not propose to initiate such an enquiry 

Construction of tii*. Howrah-Vishnupur Chord Line. 

745. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it a fact that the people of the Aram- 
bagh Btib-division in the district of Hooghly are cut off from all connection 
with the district headquarters for several months in the year for want of 
any railway communication? If so, do Government propose to give the 
people of the locality more facility of communication by expediting the 
’Construction of the Howrah-Bistupur chord? 

( b ) When do Government propose to undertake construction of the 
Howrah-Bistupur chord line? 

Hr . A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). It is presumed the Honourable 
Member refers to the Howrah -Vishnupur chord If so, his attention is 
invited to the reply given to his question No 519 on the same subject on 
the 26th February, 1924. 

Construction of a Railway from ChiMpad*ng\ to Taiukeswar. 

746. *Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: Do Government propose to consider the 
feasibility of constructing a line from Champadanga on the Howrah-Amta 
Light Railway to Tarakeswar on the East Indian Railway? 

Mr. A. A. Parsons: The matter is under consideration. 

Location cf the Bujrtjkdi<»hi Post Office in \ central Villagf. 

747. *Jtr. Amar Hath Dutt: {a) Are Government aware that with the 
opening of a post dffice at Sehara in the district of Burdwah, the north- 
ern jurisdiction of the Bujrukdighi post office has been reduced greatly? 

*(h) It it &*$act that now the situation of the Bujrukdighi post office ihfc 
tthe district of Burdwan is not central ? If so, are Government prepared W 
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consider the question of shifting the Bujrukdighi post office to soma central 
village within its jurisdiction such as Chakchandan or Keshabpur for the 
convenience of the public? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) Yes. 

( b ) The fact is as stated. The question of moving the post office now 
at Bujrukdighi to some central village is already under consideration by 
the Postmaster General. 

SUBSTITUTION OP A SUITABIE TERM TO DESCRIBE THE GENERAL CON- 
STITUENCIES OF THE LEGISLATURES. 

748. *Mr. Am&r Nath Dutt: (a) Are Government aware that the term 
“Non-Mahomedan” in describing general constituencies of the Legislatures 
is resented by the Hindu 1 "? 

(b) Do Government propose to change the term “Non-Mahomedan” 
and substitute the term “ Indian ” or “ General ” or any other suitable 
term, in place of the former in describing the general constituencies of 
the Legislatures? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (b). I refer the 

Honourable Member to mv reply to Mr Ranga Iyer’s question No. 92, 
•dated the 26th August 1925. 

Pay of Superintendents of Post Offices. 

749. *Mt. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Is it a fact that the last revision of 
pay gave about 90 per cent, of Superintendents of Post Offices a petty 
increase of Rs. 5 — 20 per head only? If so, will Government be pleased to 
state whether this is the relief which Government intended to afford these 
officers in response to their representations? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No. In addition to im- 
mediate increases of pay ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50 per mensem in 
individual cases, the scale of pay as a whole was improved by Rs. 50 per 
mensem both as regards minimum, and maximum, while the period required 
to reach the maximum was slightly reduced. 

I may mention that this was the second revision of Superintendents* 
pay sjnee December, 1919, prior to which the pay of these officers ranged, 
by grades, from Rs. 200 to Rs. 600 as compared with the now existing time 
scale of Rs. 300 rising to Rs. 750. 

The answer to the second part of the question is in the affirmative. 

Pay of a Personal Assistant to a Postmaster General promoted 
to the rank op a Depit i y Postmaster General. 

750. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: is it a fact that a senior Superife- 
iendent of Post Offices working as Personal Assistant to Postmaster Gene* 
ral would draw less if promoted to the rank of a Deputy Poetmai ftet 
General in the same office ? 

Sir Ganen Boy: Yes, unless, as is usually the pase, he has p£fci#Eed 
a s Bfepufcy Postmaster General and has on promotion one tor 
meats to his credit. 
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Provision of comforts for Pilgrims to the Kumbh Mela. 

751. *Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Boy: (a) Has the attention of Gov- 
ernment been drawn to the fact that on the occasion of the forthcoming 
Kumbh Mela there will be a huge gathering of Hindu pilgrims at Brinda- 
ban and Hardwar from all parts in India in March and April next? 

(b) What arrangements have been made and are being made to prevent 
overcrowding in railway trains and to secure the comfort and convenience 
of passengers? 

(c) What arrangements have been made for sanitation, medical help, 
the provision of drinking water and food for such pilgrims on the Railways? 

( d ) What arrangements, if any, have been made for preventing the 
conveyance of passengers to and from those places in wagons? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : (a) Yes. 

(b), (o) and (</). The question has been under consideration for some 
time past and all necessary measures are being taken by Railway Administra- 
tions, in conjunction with the civil authorities, to prevent overcrowding 
and to secure the convenience of passengers by the provision of special 
trains, appointment of additional supervising and other staff, medical and 
sanitary arrangements, drinking water and other measures generally. 

Dismissal* on the Bengal Nagpur Rui.way. 

752. *Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy: Will Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that : 

(a) In the beginning of the year 1926, several employees of the 

Bengal Nagpur Railway at Kharagpur were dismissed and 
Mr. Cole, the Chief Mechanical Engineer, directed an enquiry 
to be made into the causes of such dismissals and as the 
results whereof most of the dismissed men were reinstated? 

(b) How many employees were so dismissed and how many of them, 

were reinstated? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: In the period referred to twenty -two 
men were dismissed mainly in connection with a series of piecework 
frauds and an enquiry was ordered by the Chief Mechanical Engineer into 
these cases. As a result of this examination it was concluded that illiterate 
men who had been dismissed in this connection were probably leas to 
blame than the other employees concerned and nineteen out of the twenty- 
two were accordingly given the benefit of the doubt and reinstated. 

Alleged Assault and Dismissal of Sukiilal, an employee of Bengal 
Nagpur Railway Workshop at Kharagpur. 

758. *Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Boy: Will Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that on or about the 15th of June, 1926, one 
Sukhlal, an employee of the Kharagpur Workshop, had an attack of sun- 
stroke and became unconscious and that one Mr. Round of the Kharagpur 
Workshop. dragged him by his hair and subsequently dismissed him on the 
plea of unsatisfactory work? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlea Zonae: The Agent has been, asked lor a 
report on the alleged occurrence. 
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Number of Indian Superintendents in the Foreign and Political 

Department. 

754. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government kindly give the 
4A>tal strength of the ministerial establishment in the Foreign and Poli- 
tical Department of the Government of India, and the number of appoint- 
ments ot Superintendents of gazetted rank? 

(6) Has any Indian ever been appointed as Superintendent trf gazetted 
rank? If so, who, and when and for what period? > 

Mr. E. B. Howell: (a) The total strength of the ministerial establish- 
ment in the Foreign and Political Department of the Government of India 
is 127. There arc 10 Superintendents of gazetted rank including one for 
the appointment of Assistant Secretary to the Resident at Hyderabad 
Particulars regarding those appointments are contained in the Foreign and 
Political Department Quarterly List, of which a copy is available in the 
Library. 

(6) Khan Bahadur Inam-ul-Hak was appointed to officiate as a 
Superintendent for about one year, from 1st January, 1921 to 31st August, 
1921, and again frojn 4th November, 1921 to 28th February, 1922, Mr. 
Pran Kishen for 4 months — from 17th November 1924 to 16th March; 1925, 
and Rai Bahadur Ramji Das for 1 month with effect from 9th February, 
1927. 

Employment of Indians in tjie Cipher Bureau of the Foreign* 
and Politic at. Department. 

755. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (/*) Is it a fact that a Cypher Bureau has 
■been established in the Foreign and Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of India for about 2 years, for cyphering and decyphering telegrams 
'of a confidential nature to and from the Secretary of State? 

(6) Has any Indian been appointed in this Bureau; if so, who? And 
it not, why not? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: I am afraid that it is not in the public interest to 
divulge information relating to what must necessarily, as the Honourable 
Member will appreciate, be a secret and confidential service. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Does the Honourable Member consider the 
answer to clause ( b ) of the question as equally confidential? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: That must be a matter of opinion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Clause (b) is not a matter of opinion. I am 
asking if any Indian has bepn appointed? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: Did not the Honourable Member ask me if I con- 
sidered the answer to clause (b) as equally confidential? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I wish to know whether the Honourable Member 
is prepared to give me an answer to part ( b ) of the question? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: I am not prepared to give any further answer., 

Non-employment of Indians in certain sections of the Chief or 
* the General Staff Branch. 

756. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (») Is it a fact that in certain^ fi$e4ion* 
of the office establishment of the Chief of the General Staff Branch, of 
the Army Department, no Indian has ever been * appointed ? 
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(6) How many such sections are there, and what is the total strength 
of each? 

(c) If no Indian has ever been appointed in such sections, will the 
Government be pleased to give the reasons? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) Yes. 

(5) Two. The strength of one section is 5 and of the other 6. 

(c) The nature of the work in these sections demands military experience 
which Indian clerks do not possess. 

Grant op Pensions, Provident Funu or Gratuities to ihe clerical. 

i establishment op (HE Auxiliary and Territorial Force 

Unit*. 

757. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (<^) With reference to my question 
No. 822 of the 3rd September, 1924, will Government kindly state if the 
Pommittee which was appointed about that time made any recommendation 
that the clerical establishment of the Auxiliary and Territorial Force Units 
in India and Burma, should be granted any pension, provident fund, or 
gratuity? Will the Government kindly state the recommendations of the 
Committee in this respect? 

( b ) Do Government propose to give the clerical establishment any sort 
of relief referred to above? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) As was stated in reply to the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s previous question, the committee, which met over two years ago, 
was an informal one. It was locally convened at Calcutta, and consisted 
of local Auxiliary and Territorial Force officers. It made no recommenda- 
tion to Government, and Government do not propose to give publicity to- 
any of its proceedings. 

(5) No, Sir, the present terms of service are sufficiently attractive to 
obtain the required clerks. 

Grant op facilities for the erection of a Roman Catholic 
Church in New Delhi. 

758. *Mr. M. Buthnaswamy: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(1) whether Government have offered any facilities for the building 

of a Roman Catholic Church in New Delhi? 

(2) if not, whether they propose to consider the question of granting 

the same facilities as have been offered for the building of a 
temple, and of a mosque in New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlea Innes: (l) A site of 14 acres has been 
granted for the purpose of erecting a Roman Catholic cathedral, college, 
convent and episcopal residence,, on the terms on which sites are ordinarily 
granted in New Delhi for religious, philanthropic and educational institutions. 

(2) Does not arise. 

MSr. M# Buthnaswamy: May I ask, Sir, whether any conditions have 
been imposed in regard to the grant pi facilities for building a temple or a 
mosque ? 

Th« Honourable Sir Charles Innes : As I informed the Honourable Mem- 

‘therfe are certain terms on which sites are granted for religious pufr- 

pO£6S. 
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Indian Christians in the Superior Grades op the Railway, 

Posts and Telegraphs and Customs Services. 

759. *Mr. X. Ruthnaswamy: Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of Indian Christians in the superior grades of : 

(1) the Railway service, 

(2) the Posts and Telegraphs services, 

(8) the Customs service? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (1) Statistics are not available with regard to the 
railway services. 

(2) and (3). The information in regard to the Posts and Telegraphs and 
Customs Services is being collected and will be sent to the Honourable 

Member in due course. 

• 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy: May I ask, Sir, whether the information with 
regard to the railway service is available ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Our statistics only differentiate between Muslims 
and Hindus and other classes : and I do not think we can obtain figures to 
show which of the employees under “ other classes 99 hold the Christian 
religion. 


CONSTRU'TION OF RAILWAYS TO SERVE THE COUNTRY WEST OF THE 

Vizagaiwtam Harbour. 

760. *Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the country to the west of Vizagapatam Harbour will be sufficiently 
served by railways when the harbour is completed? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : At present the Raipur-Vizianagram Railway is- 
the only line under construction. It is too early to say yet what other lines* 
may be undertaken when the harbour has been completed. 


UNSf TARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. - 
Passport Rules. 

177. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Are the rules relating to passports 
for persons entering India by sea not applicable to the case of persons 
who enter British India by land from across the British borders? Jf the, 
reply is in the negative, will Government please lay on the table of the 
House those rules? If the reply is in the affirmative, will Government 
kindly state the ground for this distinction? 

Mr* K. B. Howell: The rules relating to passports for persons entering 
India by sea are only applicable to* persons entering British India by land' 
on certam of the main routes, namely, the Chaman, Khyber, and iiushki 
routes; * Complete passport ' control* over the many thousand ttutas of 
Indian land frontier has beet) found impossible for physical and financial 
reasons. 
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Pensions of certain Civilian Clekks who proceeded on Fieid 
Service overseas with the Indian Expeditionary Forces. 

178. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Are Government aware that 
certain civilian clerks who proceeded on Field Service overseas with the 
Indian Expeditionary Forces and returned from service during or soon 
after the close of the Great War were losers in pensions as compared 
with their juniors who evaded field service and remained in India, as 
they were deprived of their acting and sub. pro tem. promotions in India 
and the Field and deputation allowances drawn by them in the field were 
not counted towards pension? 

(b) If so, what action have Government taken or now propose to take 
to compensate them for such losses? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No such case has come to 
the notice of Government It is open to any clerk who considers that he 
has lost in pension owing to service overseas with the Expeditionary 
Forces to represent his ease to Government 

Grant of the concession oj? counting Deputation Allow* N r* 
towards Pension io the clerks of the Military 
Accounts Department inv\liped tn th* 

Great War. 

179. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Is it a tact that the civilian 
clerks deputed to the Military Accounts Department during the last Great 
War, were allowed to count deputation allowance towards pension under 
Finance Department letter No. 1281, dated 27th July, 1917? 

( b ) If so, do Government propose to extend this concession to the clerks 
of ►the Military Accounts Department who were invalided in the Great War 
with a view to increase their pensions? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The reply is in the affirmative 

(b) The reply is in the negative. The cases are not quite analogous, 

I would point out that unless there is some explanation of which I 
am unaware, a serious irregularity has been committed in the placing in 
the non-official Member’s hands of a copy of a Finance Department 
letter which has never been published. 

Sanction of Special Pensions under Article 924 ( b ) of the 
Civit, Service Regulations. 

180. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether any speoial pensions were sanctioned by the Government 
of’ India since 1914 under the authority of Article 924 (b), Civil Service 
Regulations (Edition 1918)? 

(b) If so, under what circumstances were they sanctioned? 

'Sanction of Special Pension's % under Article 924 ( a ) of THte 

, ’ Civil Service Regulations. 

181. Pandit Thakur Dm Bhargava: (a) Will Government please state 
whether any applications for pensions in excess of the amounts Admissible 
under JJivil Service Regulations or involving any relaxation of the rules 
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'Vt&re submitted for sanction of the Secretary of State since 1914 under 
Article 924 (a), Civil Service Regulations (Edition 1918)? 

( b ) If so, under what circumstances? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to reply to questions 
Nos. 180 and 181 together. Special pensions are given very sparingly 
under this rule. The collection of the detailed information from the re- 
cords of twelve years would involve expenditure of time and trouble out 
of proportion to any advantage which could be gained from the enquiry. 

Revision of the Pay of the Ministerial Staff in Ait ached 
Offices of the Government of India. 

182. Maulvi Muhammad Shafee: (w) Will the Government be pleased 
to state whether the question of revision of the pay of attached offices of 
the Government of India is under consideration? 

( b ) If so, what stage has the matter reached? 

(c) Has the scale of pay of the stenographers of the attached offices 
been already revised and enforced? 

( d ) If so, is it a fact that the present scale of pay of stenographers in the 
attached offices is higher than that of the assistants? 

(e) If the reply to ( d ) is in the affirmative, is it not inconsistent with the 
practice in the Secretariat offices? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddim&n: (a) and (b). A representa- 
tion on the subject has been received and is under consideration. 

(c) Yes. 

( d ) In most attached offices this is so. 

(e) In the Secretariat Offices the stenographers draw Rs. 175 — 500 
while assistants draw Rs. 200 — 500. 

Claims of Muslims to atpointmlnts as Medical Officers 
of the State Railways. 

188. Nawab Sir Zulflqar All Khan: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) the present strength of the cadre of medical officers of the 

Indian State Railways, (East Indian Railway, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and Eastern Bengal Railway)? 

(b) the number of 'Hindus, Moslems and Christians in that cadre? 

(c) when the last Muhammadan was appointed to that cadre?’ 

(d) whether there are any appointments contemplated to that 

cadre? and 

(a) if the answer to (d) above be in the affirmative, whether qualified 
Muhammadan candidates will receive favourable considera- 
tion? 

, Thf Honourable Sir. Charles Innes: (is) 82 (including 1 temporary), of 
.yphioh >8 appointments are held in abeyance, 
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(6) Hindus 6 (including 1 to whom an appointment has been offered 1 
but who has not yet joined). 

Muslim 1. 

Other classes 22. 

(c) 4th April 1916. 

(d) Appointments will be made as vacancies occur. 

( e ) Claims of Muslim candidates will be fully considered along with 
those of others. 


Water Taxes in Jutogh Cantonment. 

1 ( 4 . Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: 1 . Is it proposed to revise the water 
taxes in Jutogh Cantonment? 

2. What are the present rates of water tax in Simla, Jutogh and 
Kasauli? 

8. By what anfount is the water rate in Jutogh Cantonment contem- 
plated to be increased? 

4. What is the present basis of apportionment of tax and what will be 
the basis of the contemplated increase of the apportionment of the tax? 

5. Is it a fact that there is only one main pipe and one meter for the 
Bazaar in Jutogh Cantonment? 

6. Is it a fact that in days of scarcity of water the bazaar supply is 
reduced to half before the supply to Cantonment bungalows is affected? 

7. Is it a fact that there are public water stand posts and troughs 
connected with the main pipe whose water supply is measured by the 
meter for the bazaar? 

8. Is it not a fact that Jutogh Bazaar is the pass for Kashmir, Dhami, 
Arki, Bilaspur, Suket Mandi, Hoshiarpur, Ambala and various other im- 
portant places and that hundreds of men, cattle and mules unconnected* 
with the Bazaar have to pass every day from the bazaar and that the water 
used by them is also charged from the bazaar people ? 

9. What other taxes do the bazaar people of Jutogh Cantonment pay? 

10. Are Government prepared to reconsider the situation and leave the 
water taxes as they are? 

Mr. G. X. Young: '(1) The answer is in the negative. 

(2) to (10). If in view of the answer to (1) the Honourable Member 
still desires the remaining information, or part of it, and will kindly com- 
municate with me, I will 'have the necessary inquiries made. 


PETITIONS RELATING TO THE CURRENCY BILL. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha (Bhagalpur, Pumea and the Santhal 
Parganas: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, under Standing Order 78, I have to 
report that five petitions signed by 12 persons as per statement laid on 
the table have been received relating to the Bill further to amend the 
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Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and , the Indian Paper Currenoy Aot, 1928, tot 
certain purposes, and to lay upon the Governor General in Counoil certain 
obligations in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale of gold exchange,, 
which was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 26th January,. 
1927. 


Statement . 

Petitions received relating to the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, 
and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay upon 
the Governor General in Council certain obligations in regard to the purchase of 
gold and the sale of gold exchange, which was introduced in the Legislative* 
Assembly on the 26th January 1927. 


Number of signatories. 

District or town. 

Province. 

7 

Patna # 

• 

» 

, 

p 

Bihar and Orissa, 

4 

Bankiporc 

» 

• 

♦ 

• 

Do. 

1 

Arrah , 

* 

• 

• 

* | 

Do. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS BE PETITIONS 
RELATING TO THE CURRENCY BILL. 

M&ulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions r 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I hfive the honour to lay on the table the *Re- 
port of the Committee on Petitions relating to Bills. These petitions all 
relate to the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act and the Indian 
Paper Currency Act. 

ORDER OF THE DEBATE ON DEMANDS FOR GRANTS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Leader of the House) : Sir;. 
I have been approached on the question of the order in which the debate 
on Demands for Grants should be taken. I propose, Sir, with your per- 
mission, that we should adopt the course which I understand commenda 
itself to the majority of the Members of this House. As, of course, it 
is right that Members should have due notice of this arrangement, I wilt 
state for the information of the House the procedure it is proposed to 
follow. We shall first of all take the Demand for Grant under the head 
44 Executive Council Demand No. 28. #We shall then proceed to the 
Demands under Customs, Post Office, and Salt, Nos. 16, 23 and 18. 
Thereafter, we shall take the Demands under Army, Income-tax and 
Opium, Nos. 38, 17 and 19. Thereafter, the Legislative Department and 
Debt Redemption, Demands Nos. 33 and 25, will be taken, and thereafter 
the Industries and Labour Department, No. 89. If further time is avail- 
able for discussion, the remainder of the Demands for Grants will be 
taken in the order in which they stand on the Order Paper.* 

Mr. President: I do not know if the Leader of the House has agreed 
with the leaders of the other parties with regard to the time to be allotted 
to eaoh Grant. 

# Not printed. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, it is not in my power 
to deal with that question : it rests with the House and with you, Sir. 

Mr. President: The difficulty is that if the “Executive Council” Demand 
is taken up first, the question is whether all the parties of the House 
would agree that that should be finished on the first day and certain other 
Grants should be taken on certain other days and disposed of on those 
days. (Cries of ” Yes, yes ”.) 

Then I hope no Honourable Member will rise after 5 o'clock on the 
9th and thus enable the Chair to dispose of the first Grant on that day. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I shall be very pleased, Sir,* 
if thit is adopted by the House. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I do not 
propose to lay on the table the statement regarding the action taken on 
the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee. In the interests of 
economy I have arranged for it to be circulated to . Honourable Members 
and, as it is rather a lengthy document, it will be unnecessary to reprint 
It in the debates if it is not laid on the table. 


THE CURRENCY BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : I rise to move 
that the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act of 1906 and the 
Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes and to lay 
upou^ the Governor General in Council certain ' obligations in regard to 
the * purchase of gold and the sale of gold exchange, be taken into consi- 
deration. This Bill is substantially the same Bill as that which was 
introduced into the last Assembly in August last at Simla but was not 
proceeded with in view of the strong desire expressed on all sides of the 
House for its postponement. The principle of the Bill is that the time 
has come to stabilize the rupee at a fixed gold value and for that purpose 
to impose on the Currency Authority a statutory liability, never before 
imposed, to maintain the rupee at the ratio to gold so fixed. In the 
pre-war system, there .were no statutory provisions preventing the rupee 
from falling below the fixed ratio to gold, so that the link between the rupee 
and gold was imperfect. The J3ili now before us is intended to be operas 
tive only during the interim period between the time it is passed into 
law and the time when the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Act comes 
into operation. The future of Indian currency after that date will be 
(regulated by the provisions of the latter Act. This Bill is, therefore, a 
transitional measure only. 

2. But though the Bill is limited in scope, it raises directly a question 
which has become a matter of somewhat acute controversy, namely, 
the question of the exact ratio which should be fixed between the rupee 
and gold. In View of what has happened between now and last August, 
it is, in my opinion, no longer possible to divorce the principle 
of this Bill from the .question of the exact figure at which the rupee 
should be stabilised. Either the risks of immediate stabilization and 
the obffihtions to immediate stabilization are still so great as to make it 
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desirable to wait a little longer or the time has oome to stabilize the rupee 
at a ratio of 8*47 512 grains of gold, that is, the ratio corresponding to 
Is. 6d. gold per rupee. The principle of the Bill is that the time has 
come to restore real stability to Indian currency, and that can only be at 
Is. 6 d. To put Is. 4 d. on the Statute Book now means not stability but 
a new and exceedingly uncomfortable period of instability of financial and 
economic conditions in India, all the more difficult and dangerous because 
it would be brought about, not gradually or by the operation of ordinary 
causes affecting exchange, but by the arbitrary fiat of the Government 
and Legislature and in a catastrophic . manner. 

8. Lot the House consider what is really involved in the proposal to 
amend this Bill so as to fix the ratio forthwith at Is. 4d. instead of Is. 6 d. 
gold. It means that a statutory obligation is imposed on the Government 
as Currency Authority forthwith to water the currency to whatever 
extent may be necessary to prevent exchange from rising above approxi- 
mately L?. The moment it became known that the Government 

were prepared to accept the views of the school which desires to substi- 
tute Is. 4 d. for Is. 6 d. in this Bill, exchange would fall at once to the 
neighbourhood of Is. 4 j-*d. and the Government would have no option but 
to exnand the currency by a very large amount in order to keep exchange 
down to that figure. There is very little doubt that the expansion 
required in the first instance would be in excess of what would ultimately 
prove requisite. This nearly always happens when a special effort has to 
be made to keep exchange down. After a certain time the pendulum would 
swing back and a new period of contraction of currency such as we have 
recently been experiencing would ensue in order to prevent exchange from 
falling below approximately Is. 3 that is, below the gold export point 
corresponding to la. 4 d. 

4. The first effect would be to cause something like a financial panic, 
with all r6und dislocation of business and enormous and entirely unmerited 
losses to all sorts of people in India. There would be <a sharp rise in prices 
all round, ia rise of approximately 12 J per cent, the greater part of which* 
would naturally take place at once. There would be labour unrest and social 
and economic discontent all over India. What answer could the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature give to bankrupt merchants and traders whose 
misfortunes were entirely due to their action ? What answer could the Gov- 
ernment and the Legislature give to wage-earners, industrial,, agricultural 
and commercial, whose real wages had'been suddenly and arbitrarily reduo* 
ed? What would be the position of the Government and of this House to- 
wards Government employees of all classes? Many Members of this 
House have been pressing the claims of the postal servants and of the 
telegraphists for improved conditions or have been complaining of the un- 
duly low wage of the railway men or of the clerical establishments in various 
Government departments. anyone in the House prepared to contend 
that the Government would be justified in refusing or that they; 
would support the Government in refusing any increase in money* 
wages to the postmen, to the lower paid clerical staff in Gov- A 
ernment offices, to the railway workmen and so forth, if these employees 
of the Government canals forward, as they undoubtedly would, with & 
complaint that the Government and the Legislature had reduced their 
real wages by 11 per cent, and ,a demand for a compensatory increase in 
money wages? 
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5. Look agaiil at the base of the factory hands and industrial and 
•commercial employees generally. It is not denied that the hope of effect- 
ing a concealed reduction of wages is nakedly present in the minds of many 
of the advocates of la. 4 d. Are the House satisfied that the real wages 
of the workers all over India are on a scale which justifies an all-round 
reduction of something like 11 per cent? Clearly, this is not the case. 
Even if there are particular industries where wages are at present unduly 
liigh, the Currency Commission are on sure ground in saying that it is not 
sound policy to use the currency as a lever to reduce wages. And even 
in the special case of wages in the Bombay cotton mills, are the House 
prepared to decree a heavy cut? A big Bombay mill-owner was asked 
not lchg ago if he thought wages could stand a reduction and his answer 
Was “as a mill-owner, yes: as a humanitarian, no”. The inevitable 
result of a reduction of the exchange to Is. 4 cL would be a series of strikes 
all over the country, in the cotton industry, in the jute mills, in the iron 
and steel works, wherever the employers were unwilling to make a corres- 
ponding increase in money wages. Even supposing that the Government 
were prepared to stand silently by as strike after strike took place and leave 
the employers to fight the matter out with their employees, does Sir Victor 
Sassoon, does Mr. Gavin Jones, really think that when his workmen 
come to him and say “You have made a cut of 11 per cent, in the value 
of our wages and we want a rise”, he can reply, “No, we have not cut 
your wages 1 . It is the Government tffco have cut your wages. They 
have done it in the interests of India. Incidentally, of course, it helps our 
pockets, but it only means that you will no longer waste your money on 
extravagant luxuries and be willing to work harder 99 ? After his evidence 
before the Currency Commission, does Sir Victor Sassoon really think that 
he can take that line and avoid a series of strikes or that he will have the 
aymptythy of the public when the strikes come? 

L 

6. I do not forget that in a speech on the Railway Budget Sir Victor 
Bassoon repudiated his evidence before the Currency Commission and tried 
to make out that the cost of living would not rise by more than one 
or two per cent. His argument was based on the analogy of what took 
place when exchange was gradually rising and the index numbers of whole- 
sale and retail prices were influenced by many factors besides exchange. 
This analogy is of little value for the case now before us, when with no 
change in any of the other factors, the established rate of exchange is to be 
suddenly and violently altered. CleaVly Sir Victor Sassoon proves a little 
too much. If he is going to raise the price of his own cotton goods by some- 
thing like 12$ per cent, and the agriculturist is going to get 12$ per cent, 
more in terms of rupees for cotton and food grains, the cost of living 
for the wage-earner must go up correspondingly. Sir Victor Sassoon 
would have been wiser to stick to the evidence he gave to the Currency 
•Commission. It is* absurd to pretend that the^eost of living will not go 
up immediately by the greater part of 12$ per cent., and eventually be 
higher by the lull 12$ per cent, with exchange at la. 4 d. instead of Is. 6 d. 
The Honourable Baronet's argument is demonstrably wrong, and in addi- 
tion is a complete denial of the whole foundation of his other arguments 
about the gain to the agriculturists from the Is. 4 d. ratio. 

7. Whatever the arguments for or against immediate stabilisation at 
li. 6 d., I submit that the alternative of immediate stabilisation at Is. 4 d. 
fg entirlSy out of the question. It is absolutely unthinkable, that we 
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should suddenly and arbitrarily decree a depreciation of 11 per cent, in 
the value of every rupees every currency note, every title to money in India* 
The choice, if there is a choice, must bo between stabilising at la, fld. 
now and not stabilising at all at present, A decision not tp 
stabilise at all at present is not inconceivable. There are indeed some 
distinguished, advocates of this course, such as Sir Charles Addis, 
and it has, 1 believe, some support in Calcutta among some of the 
exchange bankers. The view which this school puts forward is, I think, 
that it is open to question whether gold prices and conditions generally 
the world over have sufficiently settled down as yet so as to justify India 
in finally surrendering her freedom to give preference, in case prices fall 
or rise steeply, to stability of prices rather than stability of exchange. 
Borne of them go on to say that the existence of large quantities of silver 
rupees in India in excess of those required for circulation and the well- 
known pitfalls that all attempts to deal with Indian currency hitherto 
have stumbled into afford extra reasons for special caution and even make 
it doubtful whether stabilization is really possible at any figure whatever. 

8. The answer to this school may be given shortly. First of all, the 
Commission are unanimous in recommending immediate stabilization 
after fully considering all the arguments against. In the second place, 
we have in fact enjoyed absolute stability of exchange for practically two 
years and in relation to sterling for 2J years and India has greatly bene- 
fited thereby, and the Currency Authority has in fact managed fairly 
comfortably to maintain stability in spite of the recognised difficulties, 
which may indeed be said to have, to a very large extent, been already 
met and overcome during the last two years. Indeed not the least 
important of the arguments for stabilising now at la. 6 d. gold is the fact 
that any other course involves undoing what has been done and taking the 
risks of having to begin all over again. 

9. Theoretically, it is true that stability of prices and stability of 
exchange are not absolutely compatible. But as a matter of history, 
ihe two have more often been found in conjunction than in isolation; 
and except in times of world convulsions the experience of mankind goes 
to show that stability of exchange has been a useful contributory factor 
in maintaining reasonable stability of prices. It is impossible to prophesy 
the future course of prices or to say with absolute assurance that world 
conditions in general aire now making for stability. The present ferment 
in China is clearly a new argument on the other side. But the Com- 
mission satisfied themselves that there were good prospects of reasonable 
stability. Most people, I think, will accept the view of the Currency 
Commission that, “there is not any event in the foreseeable future which 
would be likely to make conditions more favourable for the purpose of 
stabilisation than they are at present, and the outcome of which ou^ht 
therefore to be awaited". Moreover, there are some special factors which 
are making for the maintenance of stability of world prices generally. It 
is well-known that the strongest financial countries, Great Britain and 
the United States of America, are both directing their monetary policy 
tpwards the maintenance of stable prices at somewhere round the Index 
number of 150 as compared with 100 prewar. This has been publicly 
affirmed to be the policy of the Federal Beserve Board of the United 

10. There are also some arguments peculiar to the present, conditions 
in India which reinforce the view taken by ihe Government in l|^s Bill, 
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namely, that the time for immediate stabilisation has arrived* A decision 
to postpone immediate stabilisation would have consequences not indeed 
bo disastrous as a decision to stabilise at once at It. 4d., but 
extraordinarily disturbing. It would mean going back on the policy; 
adopted by the Government on the recommendation of the Currency 
Commission last August, a retrograde step from certainty to renewed un- 
certainty, and therefore all the more unsettling. There- are, I suppose, 
three alternative courses which might possibly be taken if the Legislature 
came to the conclusion that it was undesirable to concede the principle 
of this Bill. The first is that the Government should continue, as they 
have j>een doing, by executive action, to maintain the ratio at Is. fid. and 
take some later opportunity to secure statutory authority for that ratio. 
If this course were taken with x he full concurrence of the Legislature, it 
would obviously be only very slightly different in its results from the effects 
of passing this Bill into law. But it would be less convenient from the 
point of view of both the Government and the country. The inoperative 
ratio of 2s. would remain on the Statute Book, gold would still not be 
receivable at the de facto rate, and there would be no statutory obligation 
to prevent exchange from rising above or falling below the gold points. 
Further the unnecessary complications in our accounts could not be got 
rid of for the time being and there would presumably continue to be 
some agitation in the country and some consequent uncertainty in the 
money market regarding the permanence of the Is. fid. ratio. The two 
remaining alternative courses depend on the assumption that it has been 
decided that the time has not yet come to arrive at any conclusion as 
to what the ratio should be. Either the Government as Currency Autho- 
rity might leave the exchange entirely to the play of natural forces or it 
might aim at stabilising prices at or around some given Index figure, 
whilelMeaving exchange to fluctuate with reference to external causes 
affecting worid prices. The first of these alternatives means, I suppose, 
that the Government would withdraw entirely from the responsibilities 
which it at present undertakes for the regulation of the supply of legal 
tender. It would neither add to the currency by expansion nor reduce 
it by contraction, and would leave the exchange to be regulated by the 
combined effect of internal weather and other conditions inside India and 
the movements of external prices. The Government would in fact give 
up altogether what is called by its opponents the manipulation of cur- 
rency and no other authority would take its place. If the Government 
had done this in the last three or four years, the course of the rupee 
sterling exchange would have showed most extraordinary and violent 
fluctuations. It might have gone up to 2a. at one time and come down 
again to la. 6 d. or possibly even lower. The ultimate effect of complete 
withdrawal by the Government would, I suppose, theoretically be to push 
exchange eventually to 2a., the figure on the Statute Book. But the 
picture is not really -a conceivable one. Any such complete withdrawal by 
the Government in the winters of 1928-24 and 1924-25 would undoubtedly, 
have been followed by widespread bankruptcies owing to abnormal strin- 
gency in the money market and for the time being all possibility of Gov- 
ernment ‘borrowing in India would have come to an end. The Govern- 
ment would have been unable to meet its maturing obligations otherwise 
than by borrowing outside India. All railway development and other 
capital development would Have been brought to a sudden stop and most 
benihess^ch would have Keen driven out of business. Indeed a very’ 
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short experience of such abstention by the Government would have result* 
ed in the commercial communities coming in deputation to Government 
and imploring them to take action or, alternatively, in a successful revo- 
lution to get rid of the Government altogether. (Mr. T. C. Goswami: “ A 
jolly good thing ”.) The policy of complete abstention is not, therefore, 
practical politics. 

11. If the Government do not abstain completely from intervention in 
the matter of the supply of currency and if the policy of regulating that 
supply in order to maintain exchange stable at la. 6d. is not to be continued, 
the only alternative is for the Government to attempt to keep prices 
stable at or around some given Index number and to proceed to add to 
or deplete the currency with reference to the tendency of prices to fall 
or rise. This is a possible policy. But in the first piace, it is entirely 
contrary to the unanimous recommendation of the Currency Commission, 
and in the second place, it involves a preliminary decision on the question 
whether prices are to be kept stable at or around the present Index 
number or whether some other figure is to be chosen; and if so, what 
that figure is to be. T can hardly think, for example, that the House 
would like the Government to aim deliberately at raising the level of 
prices all round yet this is what seems to be the main aim of the pro- 
tagonists of Is. 4 d. This alternative in fact leaves the Government in 
exactly the same invidious position in which they were before exchange 
was temporarily stabilised at Is. 6d. and open to violent criticism from 
every quarter in every conceivable contingency. It continues indefinitely 
the unsatisfactory position of Indian currency in the state in which it was 
left after the breakdown of the pre-war system in 1917 and the failure 
of the attempt to restore stability of exchange in 1920. Nor does it avoid 
controversy, for very much the same controversy would arise over the 
question of the Index Number of wholesale prices around which a fresh 
attempt should be made to maintain stability as has arisen over the 
question of the exact ratio of the rupee to gold and such a policy is 
just as likely to lead eventually to a higher ratio than Is. 6d. a$ it is 
to lead to a lower one. If there were a real probability of a fresh period 
of violently fluctuating world prices, there would be much to be said for 
this alternative. But in the present conditions, it appears to me that it 
offers little or no benefit to Tndia while it sacrifices all the real advantages 
of stability of exchange. 

12. Let me sum up the various alternatives that I have discussed. 

(a) The first is complete abstention by the Government from inter- 

vention to regulate exchange, leading to enormous fluctua- 
tions and probably to a money panic and, eventually if it 
is conceivably possible at all, to a 2/?. rupee. 

( b ) An attempt to stabilise prices round the existing level of whole* 

sale prices, say an Index Number of about 160, or round 
some different level of prices, leading to a long period of 
uncertainty, absence of stability of exchange and unditaainished 
controversy. 

(c) Stabilisation at Is. 4 d. as advocated by a vocal party in 

the country leading to immense immediate losses, social 
and labour unrest, higher prices all round in terms of rupees, 
and increased cost of living all round in terms of mipees,. 
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deficits in the budget of every Government in India involving 
increased taxation and, when final equilibrium has been res- 
tored, no permanent benefit to anybody. 

(d) Stabilisation at la. fid. ias proposed in the measure now before us. 

18. So many arguments have been advanced by the advocates 
of la. 4 d., that there is danger that the case for la. fid. may be 
insufficiently stated and understood. The controversy that has 
;been going on for the last 6 months and longer hias tended to 
take the form of the setting up of one argument after another 
$by the opponents of la. 6d. and the demolition of these argu- 
ments one after another by the advocates of la. *6d., in such a manner 
that ihe case for la. 6d. has tended to be forgotten. If my analysis of 
the position as given above is at all correct, the reason for this tendency 
Is clear. The de facto ratio holds the field, has held the field for nearly 
two years, is working reasonably well, has brought about stability and 
increased confidence all round, has helped enormously to restore balance 
and stability to budgets and in ia special degree to secure for the agri- 
culturist a fair price for his produce. And the onus of proof that some 
other ratio ought to be substituted for it rests with the advocates of 
that other ratio. There is no real onus on the supporters of the de facto 
ratio to prove the case for maintaining it. It is for its opponents to show 
*cause for upsetting it. 

14. I think it will be useful, if I proceed to state the case 
for Is. fid. In a speech which I made in Calcutta December last before 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce, I summed the case for Is. fid. up in 
eleven points. None of these have since been seriously challenged. I 
repeat them here and challenge any economist in the House to find any 
tflaw in them. They are as follows: — 

(1) The silver rupee has no natural value other than the value of 

the silver bullion which it contains. Any other value than 
this for the silver rupee must be artificial. 

(2) No one ratio for the rupee can possibly be permanently more 

advantageous for India than another. The question is not 
and never can be whether one particular ratio, say, 18. fid., is 
permanently more advantageous for India than some other 
ratio, say, Is. 4d. or 28. 

(8) All arguments based on the .belief that the fixation of one 
particular ratio is definitely and permanently advantageous 
or disadvantageous to this or that interest are entirely 
irrelevant. 

(4) A rising rate of exchange tends temporarily to assist imports and 

discourage exports, but this tendency is often counteracted, in 
whole or in part, by movements in world prices as happened 
in the case of India from 1922 to 1925. 

(5) A falling rate of exchange Has the opposite tendency. But this 

again is often counteracted by external causes affecting the 
level of prices. 

(fi) A fluctuating rate of exchange restricts the volume of trade and 
commerce and subjects both the producer and the consumer 
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to losses without necessarily profiting the middleman who is 
often unwillingly made a speculator when he would prefer to do 
safe business. 

(7) A stable exchange is what everybody wants and is to everybody's 

interests. 

(8) In .considering the fixing of the ratio at the present time, the 

first question must be “ Is the time ripe for fixing the ratio ” ? 
The Currency Commission are unanimous in saying that it is. 

(9) The only other relevant question is : “ At what ratio can stability 

of exchange be most easily and quickly secured ” ? The 
Commission are unanimous on this point also. 

. (10) The Commission are unanimous in saying that , if prices have 
adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to the ratio of 
Is. fid., it is in the interests of India that the ratio should 
be fixed at Is. 6 d. 

(11) If it is (accepted that the time is ripe for stabilising the rupee, 
the only point open to argument is whether prices have 
adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to the Is. fid. 
ratio. This is a question of fact to be examined as such. 

15. Let me expand some of these points a little. There has been a 
great deal of loose talk about this, that or the other ratio being natural or 
artificial. The only possible natural ratio for the silver ru^ee is its value 
as silver. Until 1898, this was its only value. But it was found that a 
silver standard led to such enormous and continuous fluctuations in the 
exchange value of the rupee in relati6n to the currencies of Gold Standard 
countries that the old mono-metallic standard was deliberately discarded 
and India started forth on the long and painful journey towards a Gold 
Standard, the last stages of which we are now engaged in trying to complete. 
The ratio of la. 4 d. sterling was established as a result of the Fowler 
Committee’s Report in 1899. It is an interesting commentary on the 
present day controversy that the supporters of la. 4 d. to-day as against 
la. fid. are continually harping on the recommendations of the Fowler 
Committee. That report is one of their greatest favourites. But the curious 
thing is that their (arguments are, to a very large extent, simply a re-echoing 
of the Minority Report of the Fowler Committee. And the Minority 
wanted a ratio of la. 3d. instead of la. 4d. for very much the same reason 
as the opponents of la. fid. now clamour for la. 4d. In view of the popu- 
larity of Minority Reports and Minutes of Dissent, I find it difficult to 
understand why la. 4d. and not la. 3d. should be the alternative to la. fid., 
which finds favour to-day. In 1899, the de facto ratio was la. 4d., though 
it was not by any means so firmly or so long established as la. fid. is 
to-day. And the main reason for choosing la. 4d. in 1899, was that it wafi| 
the de facto ratio. And that is the main reason for choosing la. fid. to-day. 

16. The ratio of la. 4d. was maintained by careful regulation of the" 
currency, or what is called * manipulation from 1899 to 1916. It suited 
India well enough because it becanfe firmly established. But it was all 
artificial and not a natural ratio, a fact which was clearly demonstrated—^ 
hence our troubles to-day — when in 1917 the value of the silver in. the 
silver rupee increased beyond the value of the silver rupee as a coin* 
Inconvertibility was then held to be impracticable and the only course open' 
was to allow the standard on;ce again to become for a time a mono-metallic 
silver one and to allow the exchange value of the silver rupee to soar to 
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unprecedented heights. The ratio has not been la. 43. sterling or Is. 4 d. 
gold for more than a few months together at any time since 1917. Clearly, 
la. 4d. is in no sense a natural ratio, nor is it the established or da facto 
ratio to-day. 

17. Points (2) and (3) are as follows: — 

(2) No one ratio for the rupee can possibly be permanently more 
advantageous for India than another. The question is not 
and never can be whether one particular ratio, say 18. fid., 
is permanently more advantageous for India than some other 
ratio, say, Is. id. or 2s. 

J(3) All arguments based on the belief that the fixation of one parti- 
cular ratio is definitely and permanently advantageous or dis- 
advantageous to this or that interest are entirely irrelevant. 

. There is, I think, a good deal of misapprehension on these points. No 
argument is more often repeated by the exponents of 1 8. id. school than 
that the agriculturist whose produce is sold for export loses 12J per cent, 
on all he sells. The favourite form of the argument often used by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta is the charge that India is being made to lose 40 or 
more crores a year by the Is. fid. exchange. I would ask Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta to compare that argument with Sir Victor Sassoon's argument a 
day or two ago that it makes no difference with the ratio at 1 8. id. : 5fi* 
crores of rupees more are required to pay the sterling debt. If the two 
can square those arguments, they can perform the feat of squaring the 
circle. Let us examine this charge. My first answer is that if you 
can produce a gain of 40 crores or more for India by arbitrarily reducing 
exchange from 18. fid. to Is. 4d., why not double or treble or quadruple the 
gfrin by going down to Is. 2d. or la. or 10d.? This reductio ad abaurdum 
should at least warn those who make this charge that there is some flaw 
in their argument. And the flaw is this. Nothing is gained by the Indian 
exporter or any one else if he receives in payment for what he sells a 
larger number of rupees of less value instead of a smaller number of rupees 
of greater value, if the gold or commodity value of what he receives remains 
unaltered. This is exactly what happens, as the following analysis will 
show: — 

A sella produce with a world market or destined for export for 1,333 
rupees with exchange at 1®. fid. for which, if exchange Were at Is- 4d., 
he would get Rs. 1,500- The contention is that he loses 167 rupees 
owing to exchange being at 1«. fid. 

Bqt it is agreed by all that under a gold standard the only 
thing that matters is the gold value of the money which a 
man gets for what he sells and pays ouf for what he buys. 

It is important to remember th/at though for convenience we talk 
of stabilising at Is. fid. what we really mean to do is to fix the gold 
value of the rupee at 8’4751 grains per rupee. The habit of talking of 
the rupee in relation to its sterling value is responsible for more than 
one fallacy in the Currency League's propaganda. The theory of a gold 
standard is that all money transactions take place either in gold or in 
legal tender notes or coins with a fixed gold value, and all prices are gold 
prices. Now. with the rupee at la. fid., the rupee has a value equal to* 
grams of gold. With the rupee at la. 4d., the rupee has a value 
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^of 7£ grains of gold. I ignore the deoimal points for convenience. 
Now our friend A at present with the rupee at Is- 6 d. receives 1,883 
rupees, each worth 8£ grains of gold. With the rupee at Is. 4 d* f he 
receives 1,500 rupees each worth 7£ grains of gold. A simple sum 
in multiplication will show that in each case he receives rupees worth exactly 
the same amount in gold, viz. t approximately 11*,300 grains of gold. B 
A desires to spend the whole of his rupees in buying gold, he gets exactly 
the same amount of gold whatever the exchange rate, and since all values 
under a gold standard are gold values, determined, that is, by the value 
of gold, the rupees he receives in either case give him exactly the same 
power of purchasing commodities whatever the commodity he desires to 
purchase. (An Honourable Member: 44 Question/') It is easy enough to 
question arguments but it is difficult to question facts. It is clear that 
once prices are stabilised at the gold value determined by the ratio between 
the rupee and gold, there is and can be neither loss nor gain to the 
producer or the exporter or anyone else. All that can possibly happen 
as the result of lowering the ratio is that during the period of instability, 
while prices and taxes are being readjusted to the new ratio, there will 
he some people who will temporarily make extra profits and some who 
will correspondingly make losses and experience shows that it is nearly 
»lways the agriculturist on whom the biggest losses fall. 

18. Points (4), (5) and (6) about a falling, a rising and a fluctuating rate 
■of exchange are self-explanatory. So is point (7). A stable exchange 
is what India wants and what everybody wants. I need not comment 
on these points. They lead directly and inevitably to the unanimous con- 
clusions of the Commission which were summed up in points (8) and (9). 
In considering the fixing of the ratio at the present time the first question 
must be, 44 Is the time ripe for fixing the ratio?" The Commission say 
that it is. And the only other relevant question is, 44 At what ratio can 
stability of exchange be most easily and quickly secured?". 

19. We now come to Point (10). 

Point (10). — The Commission are unanimous in saying that if prices 
have- adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to the ratio of Is. 6 d., 
'it is in the interest of India that the ratio should be fixed at 1«. 6d* 

Let’ me quote the Commission's exact words on this point. (Para- 
graph 177 of the Report)- “We wish to make it clear at the outset 
that the central and, as it seems to us, the decisive factor is the extent to 
which’ the prevailing rate of exchange is reflected in internal prices* We 
are unanimous in holding the view — and indeed it is a proposition which 
it would be difficult to controvert — that if it can be shown that prices 
have, to a preponderant degree adjusted themselves to the de facto rate, 
then that rate must be adhered to." 

It will be seen that the Commission are unanimous and. they go 'so far 
as unanimously to describe this proposition as one which is not far short 

incontrovertible. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has, I Believe, since 
the date of the Report, described this proposition as a mere theoijeticflU 
platitude. If so, it is one of those flat-footed platitudinous truths 
%^ich sometimes flatten out the whole elaborate case * of anyone who 
iiries to build up an argument which ignores them. 
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20. I come now to Point (11)- 

>'<• Point (11). — If it is accepted that the time is ripe for stabilising the- 
rupee, the only point open to argument is whether prices have adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to the Is. 6 d. ratio. This is a 
question of fact to be examined as such. * 

A great part of the Minute of Dissent from the Currency Commission's 
Beport is devoted to trying to produce evidence to show that prices have 
not adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to Is. 6 d. or at least that 
they had not adjusted themselves at the time when the Minute was written 
in May or June, 1926. I examined some of the arguments in the Minute in 
a speech I made in Delhi, in November, 1926, and showed that if some 
necessary corrections were made in the arithmetic and if the figures were 
brought up to a more recent date, the conclusion which emerged directly 
from Sir Purshotamdas's own arguments would be that even when the 
Minute was written, prices had already adjusted themselves in a pre- 
ponderant degree to la. 6d. and that this adjustment, in so far as it was 
incomplete at that date, had been in a process of rapid completion since*. 

21. Here, I should like to remind the House of the events of August 
last when the previous Bill was brought before the Assembly. I pointed out 
to the House that the main case for Is. 4 d. was founded, in the Minute 
of Dissent, on the argument that adjustment to Is. 6d. was incom- 
plete and that it was not too late for Is. 4d. to be chosen instead. 
I pointed out that the postponement of the Bill inevitably meant 
that such case as might be advanced for questioning Is. 6 d. would 
be completely destroyed by postponement. Nevertheless the House 
pressed for postponement and the Government yielded. I do not know 
whether it is going to be seriously argued to-day that prices have not 
adjusted themselves to the Is. 6d. ratio in a preponderant degree. I hope 
I may still rely on Sir JPurshotamdas not to throw over his Minute of 
Dissent. But among the supporters of Is. 4 d. I have observed recently a 
strong tendency to shift the ground entirely. A book has recently been 
published with a special eye to these discussions by Mr. C. N. Vakil and 
Mr. Muranjan entitled “ Currency and prices in India" in which the 1*. 4 d. 
ratio is strongly supported, so that, I suppose, the views of the authors 
will find favour with the Currency League. The authors of that book 
entirely repudiate the argument in the Minute of Dissent as regards non- 
adjustment of prices. They dismiss the whole argument cursorily with 
the remark that 44 the question raised by the Commission in paragraph 
177 of their Beport whether prices have to a preponderant degree adjusted 
themselves to the existing de facto ratio need not be raised. This is a 
truism known to every businessman They go on to say that 44 the 
question is of an essentially different kind. The whole process has been 
reversed and therefore attention is directed to a wrong point of view which 
reduces itself to a truism as shown above. Instead of prices determining 
exchange, exchange has been made to determine prices through 
conscious control ; and when the inevitable result of such a 
policy, namely, the harmony of internal prices with world prices is in sight, 
we are told once again to change our angle and say that because adjustment 
has taken place, we should fix the de facto ratio by law". Note that the 
authors expressly admit the success of the Government's policy of securing 
the harmony of Internal prices with world prices, which is the whole meaning 
and purpose of stability of exchange at whatever figure it may be sought 
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to fix it, whether Is. 0 d. or la. 4 d. The authors proceed however to argue 
that India should revert to la. 4 d. because it is the pre-war ratio while, 
admitting that the restoration of the la. 4 d. ratio * 'would now certainly meai}, 
some trouble and sacrifice though not of our own making”, I fail to see what" 
consolation it will be to India generally and to the individual sufferers to 
know that the trouble is “ not of our own making ”, especially as the 
trouble will%ave been deliberately brought upon them and upon India by 
the action of the Legislature if it rejects the Government's recommendation 
in this Bill, and all the trouble and sacrifice can be avoided by the acceptance* 
of the Government's recommendation. Why should we deliberately destroy 
that harmony of world prices with internal prices which is the end and object 
of stability of exchange just as we have successfully achieved it, simply im 
order to achieve it once again at a different level at the cost of needless- 
suffering and tribulations, for which there is no compensation of any kind? 

22. What then is the position we have reached? Some of the strongest 
advocates of the Is. 4 d. rate admit that it is hopeless to try and argue that* 
prices have not adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to Is. 6d. 
They recognise that prices have adjusted themselves and that every 
businessman knows it. They have, therefore, shifted their ground entirely* 
and now rely on an argument which seems to me quite unconvincing and 
unduly emotional. I shall be interested to hear what Sir Purshotamdaa- 
Thakurdas has to say on this. But I should like to make an appeal to* 

him. He has put up a great fight which we all admire. But the facts- 

are against him. The unanimous verdict of the Currency Commission in' 
which he concurred is against him. His own Minute of Dissent is against: 
him. Does he still adhere to the unanimous view of the Commission, 
which is so difficult to controvert, that if prices have adjusted themselves- 
in a preponderant degree to Is. 6d., then la. 6 d. should be adopted? If he- 
does so, I may yet perhaps find him voting in the same lobby with me.- 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Or you in the same lobby with me. 

.The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If prices have not adjusted 

themselves to Is. 6 d. I will join him in the other lobby. If he and his 

supporters do not adhere to the Minute of Dissent, is it not rather hard 
on the Government that after the whole elaborate case has been stated 
for the world to read in a Minute of Dissent appended to the Report of 
a Royal Commission, that all the Government gain by destroying that argu- 
ment is that they should have to start again destroying a new set of equally 
fallacious arguments? 

28. And whqt doqs the admission, that prices have adjusted themselves 
in a preponderant degree, mean? It means that there is no more reason 
to-day for disturbing the Is. 6d. ratio than there was for disturbing the 
Is. 4 d. ratio in, say, 1907. It means that we have come to the end of * 
long struggle to restore equilibrium to currency and exchange and prices 
after the war upheaval. It means that the supply of currency has been 
brought into harmony with the demand at the existing level of prices and' 
internal prices into harmony with each other and with world prices. It* 
means that businessmen and traders of all kinds can go ahead,*, 
once the last remains of uncertainty are removed by placing la. fkf* 
on the Statues, Book, with confidence and hope to expand their 
activities to launch, out into new and promising ventures, without any fear 
of seeing all their bright hopes upset by the vagaries of exchange, and with 
a prospect ofreaso^bly stable prices also, knowing as they do that strong 
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influences are at work to keep world prices steady at about the present 
level, they can lools forward to normal conditions generally and expanding 
opportunities in every direction. 

t 24. Stability of exchange and prices means more perhaps Jo the agri- 
~ cultural community than anything else in India. Look what the 
14 Noon, comparative stability of the last two years has already done. It 
has removed fears of increases in existing taxation, actually lightened 
t burdens in some cases, for example, cotton excise duty and water-rates in 
the Punjab; it has begun to reduce Kailway fares and freights; it has 
reduced provincial contributions. Still more, it has enabled the agricul- 
turist* to get a fair price for his produce. What is the lesson of the follow- 
ing figures? 

In December 1923, exchange stood at la. 3d. gold. The Index No. of 
prioes for cereals was 105 and for pulses 109. These two heads cover 
more, than 50 per cent, of the total agricultural production of India. In 
December 1926 exchange stood at la. 6 d. gold and the Index No. of prices 
for cereals was 133 and for pulses 159. Why has the value of food grains 
gone up in spite of the rise in exchange? The answer is, mainly, that 
in times of fluctuations of exchange and general instability of prices, 
the agriculturist all too frequently finds that while the prices of the things 
ho buys go up against him, the prices of what he has to sell do not rise 
in anything like the same proportion. Stability has restored the equili- 
brium and has brought the agriculturist into his own again. Even in the 
case of cotton which for a long time stood at a very high level as com- 
pared with other commodities and the Index No. for which has recently 
come more into equilibrium with other commodities, the following figures 
supplied to me by a firm in Bombay will show how unimportant exchange 
has been as a factor in prices as compared with other factors. 

Liverpool Futures 

Date. March Fully good Bengal. Exchange, 

delivery. 


2Iat December, 1920 r .. 10*57rf. R«. 215 per candy of 1/0^} gold. 

28th February, 1921 . . 6-80^. Rs. 185 „ * l/0^ g 

25fch January, 1927 . . Its. 230 * * 1/6 „ 

It will be seen that in spite of a rise of nearly 50 per cent, in the gold 
value of the rupee, the rupee price of cotton so far from falling has risen 
appreciably. 

25. I wonder whether it is really necessary for me to spend time and 
labour on meeting the argument about the sanctity of the pre-war ratio* 
hiost of the arguments of the Currency League are based on an entirely 
incorrect assumption that the Government have suddenly and violently raised 
exchange from Is. 4d. to la. 6 £. in a month or two. It not the Gov- 
ernment's action but the effect of the War which upset currency sys- 

tem in the world and India's among them, and disturbejfpR,!*. 4 d- ratio. 

10 years the rupee has had no fixed ratio to eitherjjcSp* oir sterling, and, 
a matlcf of fact, the ratio which it is proposed to alivrothis Bill is not 
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?the ratio of 1$. 4 d. but the ratio of 2 8. gold. It is not proposed now sud- 
denly to raise the ratio ; but on the contrary it is the opponents of Is. 6 d. 
who Want now suddenly and violently to lower the value of the rupee. 
And the argument with which I arn now dealing is that because Is. 4 d. 
was the pre-war ratio for a period of less than 20 years, it ought now to 
ibe regarded as sacrosanct and immutable in spite of the experience of the 
last 10* yeftrs. And what does India stand to gain by this reversion to 
the pre-war ratio? Nothing except the sentimental satisfaction of restor- 
ing Is. 4 d. And at what cost? At the cost of much sacrifice and suffer- 
ing, as is admitted even by some of the foremost protagonists of the ls f id. 
ratio. It is admitted that there can be no permanent gain to anyone 
from a reversion to Is. id. I put it to the House that, there is no more 
reason for suddenly changing over from Is. 6d. to Is. id. now than there 
would have been in 1907 for changing from Is. id. to some other ratio. 

26. It may be true that certain interests in India will gain temporarily 
at the expense of certain other interests. Some employers may gain 
temporarily at the expense of their workmen. A certain number of specu- 
lators may make handsome profits. The higher level of taxation 
that will be necessary may fall more heavily on some classes than on 
others- But for India, as a whole, there is and can be no permanent 
gain, and there must and will be certain and serious losses. Does the 
House want to reduce by 11 per cent, the value of every rupee and every 
currency note now in circulation? That is what the demand for Is. id. 
means for the permanent benefit of nobody. Does the House want to 
start a new era of fluctuating exchange, of rising prices, of social 
and industrial unrest., with an increase in the cost of living all round? 
That is what the demand for la. id. means for the permanent benefit of 
nobody. 

Does the House want to reduce by 11 per cent, the real wages of all 
wage-earners, agricultural and industrial, of all clerks and shophands in 
private employ, o( postal employees, railway employees, to reduce, the 
value of every fixed income by 11 per cent? That is what the demand 
for la. id- means for the permanent benefit of nobody. 

Does the House want to upset the equilibrium of every budget in 
India, Central and provincial, and to face the task of imposing additional 
♦taxation all round? That is what the demand for 1*. id. means for 
the permanent benefit of nobody. 

Does the House want railway rates and fares to be raised all round 
at a moment when the railways have launched on a policy of reduction? 
That is What the demand for Is. id. means for the permanent benefit of 
nobody. 

Does the House want the complete remission of the provincial contri- 
butions to be postponed indefinitely? That is what the demand for 
Is. id- means for the permanent benefit of nobody. 

Does the House want to postpone indefinitely the reform of the Indian 
urrency system? That is what the demand for 1*. id. means for the per- 
manent benefit of nobody. 

27. All these unpleasant consequences can be avoided bv the simple 

process of maintaining, as we propose, the de facto ratio. What possible 
treason -is tht n j jp yrhy the whole equilibrium which we have now reached 
after painfuif'yppi of struggle should be upset simply in order that after 
several yearns of. suffering and needless losses we may gradually 

a 
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restore a new equilibrium with exchange at Is. 4 d. instead of la. 6d. for 
the permanent benefit of nobody ? 

Sir, I move. (Loud Applause.) 

Pandit M&dan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, it is after a very long time that a question of 
the great importance of currency reform has been laid before the Govern- 
ment of this country (Voices: “Louder, please”), modified as it is by the 
presence of a number of elected representatives of the people in this 
Assembly ; and I cannot conceive of any question of greater importance to 
the country, to the welfare of the people, than the one which is now before 
us. The |Honourable the Finance Member has in his very eloquent speech 
said all that he had to say in favour of maintaining the ratio of la. 6d. Of 
course he has described that issue as the only issue according to his judgment 
which the Assembly has to deal with. But I wish, Sir, to draw the atten- 
tion of the Assembly to the fact that the question before the House is not 
merely one of fixing the ratio of the rupee to the sovereign at Is. 4d. or la. 
6d. This question is undoubtedly of importance, of greater importance, 
because of the special circumstances in which it has been brought before 
the House, than it would be by itself. But the great question before the 
House is, what is the right measure, correct measure, of currency reform 
which the country wants to work up to? In that view, I submit, Sir, the 
question of the ratio becomes one of secondary importance. The important 
question before the Assembly is, what is the reform of the currency which 
the House is going to adopt now? Now, Sir, in that view it is important 
to review the history of the currencv in this country for some time past. 
A gold mohur or fifteen rupee piece was introduced by the Company somo 
time in the thirties but except for a short period, undejr the decision arrived 
at by it in 1806, silver used to be the basis of the coinage of the country 
up to 1893. In that year the Government decided artificially to raise the 
value of the rupee, which stood at that time at about lid. But prior to that, 
in 1876 a proposal to raise the value of the rupee had been mooted by the 
Government of India. It was communicated to Fhc Secretary of State, 
and he referred it to the Lords of the Treasury. They discussed the pro- 
posal at great length; and in order that the House should fully understand 
the bearing of their opinion upon the question before us, T would beg leave 
to quote it at length here. In his statement before the Fowler Committee. 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji quoted from the Treasury Letter of 24th November 
1879 to the India Office as follows : 

“ 1. The proposal appears to be open to those objections to a token currency which 
have long befcn recognised by all civilised nations, namely, that instead of being 
automatic it must be managed by the Government, and that any such management 
exposes the Government which undertakes it to very serious difficulties and tempta- 
tions. 

2. It appears to my Lofds that the Government of India in making the present 
proposal lay themselves open to the same criticisms as have been made on Government^ 
which have depreciated their currencies. In general the object of such Governments has 
been to diminish the amount they have to pay to their creditors. In the present case 
the object of the Indian Government appears to be to increase the amount they have 
to receive from their tax-payers. My Lords fail to see anv reaL difference in the 
character of the two transactions.” . . . “If on the hand H is 

the case that the value of the rupee has fallen in India $ jifa That it will he 

raised in India by the operation of^ the ; proposed plan, that plan is. open to the- 

objection that it altera every contract and every fixed /payment in India. 
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This proposal is in fact contrary to the essential and well-established principle 
of the currency law of this country which regards the current standard coin as a piece 
of given metal of a certain weight and » fineness and which condemns as futile and 
mischievous every attempt to go behind this simple definition. It is perfectly true 
as stated in the despatch that the very essence of all laws relating to the currency 
has been to give fixity to the standard of value as far as it is possible, but it is no 
less true that according to the principles which govern our currency system the best 
and surest way and indeed the only tried and known way of giving this fixity is to 
adhere to the fibove definition of current standard coin. A pound is a given quantity 
of gold, a rupee is a given quantity of silver and any attempt to give those terms 
a different meaning is condemned by experience and authority. 

3. If the present state of exchange be due to the depreciation of silver the Gov- 
ernment scheme, if it succeeds, may relieve : 

(1) the Indian Government from the inconvenience of a nominal readjustment 

of taxation in order to meet the loss by exchange in the home remit- 
tances ; 

(2) civil servants and other Englishmen who are serving or working in India 

and who desire to remit money to England; 

(3) Englishmen who have money placed or invested in India which they wish 

to remit to England. But this relief will be given at the expense of the 
Indian tax-payer and with the effect of increasing every debt or fixed 
payment in India, including debts due by ryots to money-lenders, while 
its effect will be materially qualified so far as the Government are con- 
cerned by the enhancement of the public obligations in India which have 
been contracted on a silver basis. . . . 

If then a case has been made out, which my Lords do not admit for an 
alteration of the currency law of India, the particular alteration which the Govern- 
ment of India propose could not, in the opinion of the Treasury, be entertained until 
the doubts and objections which have suggested themselves to my Lords are answered 
and removed. These objections are founded on principles which have been long and 
ably discussed and which are now equally admitted by statesmen and by writers of 
accepted authority to be at the root of the currency system. It is no light matter 
to accept innovations which must sap and undermine that system, and my Lords have 
therefore felt it their duty plainly, though they hope not inconsistently, with the 
respect due to the Government of India, to express their conviction that the plan 
Which had been referred tc them for their observations is one which ought not to be 
sanctioned by His Majesty’s Government or by the Secretary of State. Well did 
Mr^ Dadahhai Naoroji. remark : “ Can condemnation be more complete and convinc- 

Now, Sir, that whk in 1879. When the proposal to raise the value of the 
rupee was again taken up in 1893, it was equally strongly condemned. I 
referred the other day to an article, in the Statist, of 5th November 1892. 
which Mr. (now Sir) Dinshaw Wacha quoted at the Allahabad Congress in 
1892 as follows : 


“ Assuming that a gold standard were adopted, the rupee would be degraded in 
India to the position of the shilling in England, that is to say, the value of the rupee 
would not be fixed by the value of the silver in it as at present, but by the manipula- 
t ' on ,, of the Government. Now it is contrary to all the traditions and all the principles 
of the British Government to give any official, no matter who he may he, powers so 
enormous as would be necessary to manipulate the currency of a vast Empire with 
a view to giving it a fictitious value. If the Prime Minister were corruot he would 
be able to enrich himself by disturbing the money market. If he were' unwise, he 
would throw all trade into confusion by his folly or his unskilfulness. That appears 
to us an unanswerable objection to all proposals for artificially maintaining the value 
of ri JP eo - the purchasing power of the rupee were ‘raised 20 per cent, or 
anything like so much, the land tax would be raised in exactly the same proportion 
for every rupee would then represent 20 per cent, more of the produce of the ryoti 
land. Similarly the rent of houses and lands all over India would be raised to the 
satne extent. All the other taxes payable to the Government would likewise be 
raised. So would all debts due at the time the change was made. In other words 
every banker, capitalist as well as every usurer would find his property so far a« ml 
had been lent out tb others increased of 20 per cent., while every debtor throughout 
the length and breadth of India would find his debts augmented in the same^way 

o 2 
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The result therefore would be that the Government official classes, bankers, landlords 
and usurers would all receive 20 per cent, more of the property of the vast popula- 
tion of India. There would be a sweeping transfer of property from the producing 
working millions who create the wealth and make the prosperity of the Empire to the 
servants of those millions and to the parasites who prey upon it. We would ask any 
sane man whose brain has not been muddled by currency disquisitions beyond his 
capacity . . . ” 

(Laughter from Swarajist Benches.) 

— Leave it all to the Honourable the Finance Member to laugh. I beg my 
friends to listen quietly. He laughs best who laughs last — 

4 * ask any sane man ” the Statist went ^on to say, “ whose brain has not been 
muddled by currency disquisitions beyond his capacity whether this is a project that 
ought to be listened to for a single moment, whether it is to be thought of that the 
whole strength of the British Empire should be used to impoverish the hard-working 
millions and to enrich usurers and Government officials, and if it is not we would 
urge upon public opinion to reject so monstrous a proposal with contumely.” 

Sir, the Government decided to close the mints to the free coinage of silver 
and to raise the value of the rupee in spite of such strong condemnation 
of their proposal. Some years later, that is to say, in 1898, the Fowler 
Committee was appointed to consider what should be done to make the 
policy adopted in 1893 effective. The proposal was that the rupee which 
stood at 13d. — it has* reached that level in 1894-95 — should be reused to 16d. 
And I wish to quote here some of the opinions which were expressed regard- 
ing it at the. time. Writing to the Times of London of June 3, 1898, 
Mr. Dadabhai strongly condemned the action of the Government in forcing 
up the value of rupee to 16d. of gold, while the true rupee in its relation to 
gold at the then market value of silver was worth about lid. of gold, which 
compelled the tax-payer, by what Mr. Gladstone called ‘the argument and 
law of force/ to pay his tax in this false rupee, under the false pretence of 
using the word ‘ rupee’, when this ‘rupee* was not one rupee but nearly one 
and a half rupee. It meant a covert exaction of 45 per cent, more taxation 
from the Indian tax-payer. “The reason is simple,** said Dadabhai. 

" Suppose a ryot has to pay Rs. 10 for land tax. This rupee means a fixed quantity 
of silver stamped with the mint stamp and is truly worth at present only lid. of 
gold. By closing the mints this rupee is forced to the worth of 16d. of gold, or in 
•other words, the ryot is compelled to sell 45 per cent, more of his produce to get 
this false rupee, — the Government thus getting 45 per cent, more taxation than it is 
entitled to even according to its own ‘ despotic ’ legislation.” 

“ At the same time” he said , “ such action would increase the salaries of officials and 
other payments in India by Government to the same extent and give generally the 
advantage to creditors over debtors, the former being penerally well-to-do and the 
latter the poorer classes, especially in the case of the money-lenders and the ryots ”... 

Dadabhai concluded by saying: 

“ the closing of the mints was illegal, dishonourable and a despotic act. It is a 
violation of all Taxation^ Acts by which there was always a distinct contract between 
the Government and the tax-payers based upon the fundamental principle of sound 
currency, — i.e., of a certain definite rupee.” 

Now, Sir, there were others who expressed the same opinion. Mr. 
Leonard H. Courtney, giving evidence before the Fowler Committee, said : 

” You would not be justified in trying, by reducing the quantity of rupees and 
giving an artificial value to the rupee to screw it up to Is. 8 d. or 2s. The raising of the 
rupee above its intrinsic value is a tax not merely upon production; it is an additional 
tax on the Agriculturists and the rent payers.” 
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Messrs. Campbell aiyl Muir, who were members ol the Fowler Com- 
mittee, in their dissenting note said : 

“ To deny that arbitrary enhancement of the currency is a tax , and to argue that 
the producer is v no worse in the long run, that wages and other charges adjust to 
its altered value themselves ” 

as the Honourable the Finance Member has been endeavouring to persuade 
the House, 

“ is to maintain the dangerous principle that Government might lighten its liabilities 
without injury to anybody by a step of this kind ” . . . 

Tile Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Minority Be- 
port. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Please wait until I have finished. 1 
quite understand that you fully realise the force of what I am urging. 
As the Boyal Commission on Currency in England pointed out, a mani- 
pulation of exchange : 

“ would not meet the real difficulty of the present situation in India, which 
is that owing to the fall in all gold prices, a large amount of produce has to be 
exported in payment of gold debts and that consequently any apparent gain to the 
Government of India”, 

which is the most important concern of the Honourable the Finance Member 
at this moment judging from his speech of the other day, — that: 

“ any apparent gain to the Government of India would be balanced by a corres- 
ponding loss to the people of that country.” 

Sir, let me quote one or two more opinions. My Honourable friend 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas in his very able speech, a speech which showed 
the fervour of his feeling on this question, a speech which showed that he 
spoke with a clear conviction and that he was not playing to the gallery, 
and most certainly not flattering the Government, — quoted some of these 
opinions, but I yet wish to refer to one of these, namely, to the opinion of 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) David Barbour, because he was Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India in the Department of Finance and Commerce, and later 
on Finance Member to the Government of India. He said : 

“ The loss or gain, therefore, to India as distinguished from the Government of 
India in respect of her permanent gold obligations depends entirely on the gold prices 
which she can obtain for her exports. No manipulation of the Indian currency can 
possibly affect the gold prices of Indian exports and therefore General Strachey’s 
proposal (gold standard without a gold currency) could in no case give any relief 
to India as a country, whatever effect it might have on the financial position of the 
Government. Just as much as Government gained , just so much the Indian yeople 
lose , ” 

Now, Sir, these are some of the opinions which were expressed when the 
rupee was to be raised from 13d. to but it was done. And what was 
condemned as a monstrous piece of injustice at the time is now taken to-day 
as a precedent for inflicting another and a greater injustice upon the people 
of India. When did the people of India accept the arrangement which was 
brought about in 1893-? We protested against it; we pointed out that it 
was wrong. But our protests were disregarded. However, from that time 
onwards for twenty years, practically up to this time, with the exception 
of a short period, the Is. 4 d. rate prevailed. Though it was forced upon 
the people of this country at the sacrifice of the enormous interests of 
those to whom I have referred, it had been steadilv maintained. *T7p 
to 1917, the rupee stood at Is. 4 d. About the middle of that year, it 
began to rise. And then how was it raised from time to time? I 
ask, Sir,' Members of this House to note the history of this part 
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of the administration with a little care. The Babington Smith Com- 
mittee pointed out that the rupee stood at Is. 4 d. in the beginning of 
1917. The first of these changes which raised, the sterling rate of ex- 
change from Is. 4d. to Is. 5d. took place on the 28th August 1917. On 
the 12th April 1918, it was raised to Is. 6d. On the 18th May 1919, it 
was raised to Is. 8 d. On the 12th August 1919, it was raised to Is. lOd. On 
the loth September 1919, it was raised to 2s. On the 22nd November 
1919, il was raised to 2 k. '2d., and on the 12th December 1919. to 2s. Ad. 
All these changes were brought about by executive action. Now, Sir, I 
ask the House to consider — I am not n student of economics in the sense 
that II took no degree in that subject, — but I ask iny friends who are students 
of history and economics all over the world, to tell me of one instance 
where under any civilized Government such extensive powers to appreciate 
the currency have been exercised, — T am not speaking of Governments 
which are in a, transitional stage or in a disastrous difficulty, — where the 
Executive Government has been allowed* to raise the rate of exchange in 
the manner the G vernment of India raised it. Now let us see what was 
done afterwards? About the middle of 1919 the Government appointed 
what is known as the Babington Smith Committee. That Com- 
mittee reported towards the end of 1919. On that. Committee 
fortunately there was one Indian who had the wisdom to fore- 

see, as I am glad to say my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas had the wisdom to foresee, — the evil results of 

the proposals of the majority of the Committee. In order to understand 
the recommendntions of that Committee, Honourable Members’ must first 
try to understand what were the underlying considerations which led them 
to mako those recommendations. The conclusion- that the majority of the 
Committee arrived at was that a high level of exchange was essential for 
the establishment of a sound monetary system in India. That was the 
principle on which they proceeded, a principle which we disputed. But 
proceeding on that principle, they made the recommendation that the rupee 
should be stabilised at 2 #?. Mr. Dadiba Dalai in his verv able minute 
pointed out what, disastrous results would follow from the adoption of that 
high rate, and he marie other recommendations as to what should he done. 
He said : 

f * It seems to me to be impossible to exaggerate the importance of the legal standard 
for money payments. This standard is regarded as less open to repeal or modification 
than perhnn.q anv other •egislative Acts.** 

And it should he much less open to modification, even when a partial 
system of representative Government has been introduced when the House 
consists of a large number of official and nominated members particularly 
when those members can be nominated with a definite idea as to the way 
in which they are likely to vote .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division * Muhammadan Rural) : How do vou 
know? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Ma’aviya: I have not come here to teach Mr. 
Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed elementary things. You close your eyes and ask me 
to make you see. I cannot do it. Mr. Dalai said: 

“ The legal standard should be and usually is regarded as less open to repeal or 
modification than perhaps any other legislative Act. It gives the people rights as 
to the kind of money they ip^y demand in exchange for their labour or their goods, 
rights that jCsnnot he modified without inflicting widespread misery.** \ * 
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Mr. Dalai pleaded that as the rate of exchange had been raised to la. 4 d. 9 
and had been established there, it should fce allowed to stand. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. He recommended that “ the money 
standard in India should remain unaltered; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohurs with rupees related thereto at the ratio of 15 
to 1 .” He made many other recommendations. One of these was that 
“ the gold mint at Bombay should be continued and should receive gold 
bullion from the public to coin free of charge gold mohurs of the same exact 
weight and fineness as the sovereign and to hand them over to the tenders 
of gold bullion in less than 15 days.” 

I have not the time to read to the House all the recommendations of 
Mr. Dalai. But those were his recommendations which relate directly to 
the questions before us. The majority of his colleagues, in fact all the 
other members of the Committee except him, recommended that the rupee 
should be stabilised at 2s. They recommended that “ the stable relation 
to he established between the rupee and gold should be at the rate of 
Rs. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words, at the rate of one rupee to 
11*80016 grains of the fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for internal 
circulation”. That was the recommendation of the majority of that 
Committee, and the Government proceeded to act upon it. An Act was 
passed in 1920 which gave effect to that recommendation. The sterling 
rate of exchange "adopted was thus two shillings to the rupee. Now, Sir, 
what has been the story of it since then? Have the Government been 
able to maintain it at two shillings? Has experience not shown that the 
members of the Babington Smith Committee, with the exception of Mr. 
Dalai, were all wrong? Has not the country had to suffer enormously for 
the unwisdom of their recommendation? The business world protested, 
Indian publicists protested against the recommendation of the Committee. 
But who cares for Indian public opinion under this irresponsible system 
of Government? In 1923 the ratio reached la. 4 d. Things went on. In 
1924, my Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, brought in a 
Bill to stabilise the rupee at la. 4 (7. That was the time when it could be 
dono and when it should have been done. He pleaded, but pleaded in vain. 
The Honourable the Finance Member opposed the proposal. He said that 
there was a proposal that a Commission should be appointed to consider 
this question. He was not inclined to agree even to that at that time. He 
said : a Commission certainly but the time for it is not yet. And there 
were not wanting men among us who felt and said openly that the Honour- 
able the Finance Member wanted to wait until he should be able to main- 
tain the Is. 6d. ratio for sometime by his manipulation of the finances, as 
he said the other day, and that he would then appoint a Commission to 
ask for a verdict from it in favour of that ratio, and plead as he has been 
pleading with all the eloquence, all the vehemence, and fierceness which 
he put into his speech to-day in favour of that ratio. The Honourable the 
Finance Member has pleaded that the Is. 6 d. ratio has been maintained 
for two vears. He says to us, don’t touch it; don’t think of raising your' 
unsacred hands against it. He pretends to forget that we wanted him to 
stabilise exchange when it stood at Is. 4(7. in 1924. Now he pleads that 
Is. 6 d. has teen maintained at Is. 6(7., and that we should stabilise at 
that. But why did he not agree to our proposal when we urged thajb we 
should stabilise exchange at Is. 4(7. and thus put an end to this manipu- 
lation of the currency bv the Government and let the country have a 
Chance *of prosperity. He did not agree even to the Royal Commission 
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being appointed then, and when he agreed to it later on I am Barry to 
say, he did not show that (regard for Indian public opinion, as reflected in 
this Assembly and outside it which we expected him to show. When the 
names of the members of the Commission were announced, we felt that 
the dice were loaded. We felt that the Commission was so composed that 
a verdict in favour of Is. 6d. was certain to come, and we pleaded with all 
the earnestness we could that at least one more member should be put 
on the Boyal Commission, — we urged that three more members should be 
put on that Commission, but at the very least one more Indian should be 
.appointed who would command the confidence of this Assembly. We were 
in hopes at one time that the Finance Member might agree to at least 
one moye member being appointed. But he did not think it fit to accede* 
to the popular demand even to that extent. At an earlier date, when the 
Industrial Commission was announced in the Imperial Legislative Council, 
the predecessor of this Assembly, a request was made to Lord Hardinge to 
add one more popular member to that Commission. His Lordship acceded 
to that (request. The precedent was cited, b*it the Honourable the Finance 
Member did not agree to the request of the Assembly. Now, Sir, we all 
know hovr much of dissatisfaction was shown in this country with the com- 
position of the Boyal Commission. The question to be examined affects 
in the most vital way the interests of 320 millions of thisicountry ; a Com- 
mission is appointed to consider and report what currency would suit that 
people; the people's representatives catted to this Assembly under a system 
instituted by the Government, earnesly plead that three, or at least one' 
more member should be put on the Commission to look after the interests, 
to represent the views and the interests of the general mass of the 
population, and the Government of India turns a deaf ear to that request ! 
Could there be anything more calculated to create a feeling of distrust? 
What happened? We did not expect that the Commission would give us 
what we wanted, fair recommendations, recommendations made with a 
sole eye to the benefit and the prosperity of the people of India. 

Our distrust was justified when the report was published. And what 
was the action then taken by my Honourable friend the Finance Member?' 
When the Assembly in^t in August last in Simla, a Bill was introduced 
to give legal effect to the recommendations of the Currency Commission. 
We had not the evidence taken by the Commission before us. Even the 
Beport of the Commission had been in the hands of members only for a 
very very short time. Certainly the Honourable the Finance Member, 
who has earned a reputation as a financier both by his services in England 
and by his services in India, certainly he knows, if others do not, that it 
takes time to weigh all the pros and cons which have been urged either 
in favour of or against proposals affecting the currency of a country. It 
is not enough that a man should take up such proposals, even when they 
have been put forward by a Boyal Commission, and read them like the 
newspapers. The first impression he may form may be incorrect. He 
must w’ait : he must have time to see the evidence : he must have time 
to see what other proposals have been put either now or in the past. And 
so when the Bill was introduced, it was naturally urged that the consi- 
deration of it should be delayed- It was delayed. Now, when the Bill* 
is brought before us how does it come? We wanted this consideration to 
on earlier, but that request was not acceded to. It is now shoved 
in, v Sir, on two days between days which have been fixed, immutably as it 
would seem for other purposes. Whether we accept the Bill, or we reject 
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jit, we must do it within the period of 48 hours, or woe befall us. I ask. 
Sir, is there any country in the world where in regard to legislation of 
the momentous importance that is now before us, a proposal to have pnly 
two days for its discussion would not be resented by the public. Yester- 
day, some of my friends pressed me f to try to have the discussion finished in 
two days; they urged that as only two days had been allotted for the 
Bill, not many should speak, only a few of us should briefly express our 
views and let the proposals go to the vote. We are driven to it. (An 
Honourable Member: Hear, hear.”) Hear, hear, of course. But 

what does all this mean? It means that if the minds of some of us 
who are sitting here .are not illumined by a free and full interchange of 
ideas and all the important points of view are not presented to the House, 
which I am sure the Honourable Members who will speak will put before 
the House, there is a grave danger of a wrong conclusion being arrived at. 
My point is that the Government have not dealt by us fairly in not giving 
us sufficient time for the discussion of this great question. However, here 
we are. Let us examine the proposal that comes before us as best we can. 

A Boyal Commission on Currency was appointed after the repeated 
request of the people and after all that I have mentioned just now. The 
terms of reference wore these : 

“ We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should forthwith issue to - 
examine and report on the Indian Exchange and Currency system and practice, to 
consider whether any modifications are desirahle in the interests of India, and to 
make recommendations. ’ ’ 

Now, Sir, this opened up the whole problem of Indian Currency before 
the Commission. They have dealt with it. 'Among the problems ‘the 
one of the greatest importance was not what ratio should be fixed of the 
rupee to the sovereign, but what was the proper system of currency to be 
adopted. Sir, on that question, the Government of India put forward 
their own proposals. The question was whether a gold standard and a gold 
currency should be recommended. The Government of India prepared a 
scheme and put it before the Commission for the introduction of a gold 
standard with a gold currency. That scheme was approved by the Honour- 
able the Finance Member. He himself put it forward. In his evidence 
before the Commission the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett said in the 
clearest language that in his opinion the gold standard was the best for 
India. He said: 

“ The view I put forward was that it was necessary for India to pass through this 
intermediate stage of gold circulation although it is a wasteful and expensive system 
in order to arrive eventually at the more perfect one, and I advocated it because I 
believed and believe that the gold standard would inspire confidence and would provide 
the stimulus which is so badly needed for investment and the banking habit.” 

Now, Sir, that scheme was put forward by the Finance Department of 
the Government of India. The Finance Department of the Government 
of India is represented by men who have been long in the service of the 
Government of India, who have studied the entire financial position of 
the Government of India. After reviewing and examining the whole 
history of previous proposals in connection with this subject, and after • 
weighing every possible consideration, they put forward their scheme for 
introducing a gold standard and gold currency in India. It was the 
result of discussions between the Honourable the Finance Member and .the 
other high officials of the Finance Department. They had unanimously 
corne to the conclusion that ” the only way of remedying pH the defects 
in the System (of our currency) within a reasonable period is by establish- 
ing a geld standard with a gold currency in circulation.” Now, Sir, that 
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scheme was rejected by the Commission. As against the members of 
the Comnpssion we had the Finance Department of the Government of 
India 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On a point of order, Sir. May I 
ask whether this is net out of order in that it is an anticipation of the debate 
on the Gold Standard and Deserve Bank Bill which is coming, and if it 
Is in order, may I appeal to, the Honourable Member to limit the discus- 

• sion to-day to the question that is really before the House? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Sir, I am extremely sorry 1 cannot 
oblige my friend. The matter is of vital importance to my country and 
to the Government. I must, therefore, put every possible idea which 
occurs to me to support the contention that the ratio proposed by the 
Honourable the Finance Member ought to be rejected. I must also 
.place before this House the larger question of the necessity of adopting 

gold standard and a gold currency as the only sound remedy for the 
evils of currency from which India has suffered so long and so enormously. 

• Mr.' K. Ahmed: May I ask, whether there is any time-limit, because 
'there are so many Members wishing to speak. 

Mr. President: There is no time-limit to the speeches. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Now, Sir, this scheme was rejected 
by the Commission. I submit, Sir, it was very unfortunate ‘ that it was. 
The Commission was composed of a few Members, and among them 
©very on© was not familiar with the working of the financial system in the 

* Gov eminent of India. They therefore rejected the scheme without putting 
forward sufficient reasons to inspire confidence in their judgment. They 
overlooked, Sir, the earlier history which bore upon the subject. Now, 
that earlier history is of great importance at this juncture. When the 
Mints were closed to the coinage of silver, the Government began to take 
six annas out of every rupee that was coined. Six annas out e£ every 
rupee that was coined began to he taken by the Government and put 
aside to constitute a gold reserve. Why was that done, Sir? That was 
done in order to introduce a gold currency in Tndia. There was no justi- 
fication, there could he no justification, for taking away from the people 
six annas out of every’ rupee coined if it were not coupled with a declara- 
tion that it was to benefit them later on by means of this money. It 
was money taken from them and kept in trust for them. When the 
Fowler Committee was appointed in 1898 they were asked to consider and 
report on 11 the proposals of the Government of India for making effective 
the policy adopted by Her Majesty’s Government in 1893 and initiated 
in- June of that year by the closing of the Indian Mints to what is known 

-as the free coinage of silver. That policy had for its declared cbjcct the 
•establishment of a gold standard in India.” 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries 
and Labour) : Standard. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Yes, standard, and what did they re- 
commend? 

“ Looking forward .... to the effective establishment in Tndia of a 
gold standard and currency (I made a present of it to the Honourable 
' Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra) based on the principles of the free inflow 
and outflow of gold ” the Fowler Committee recommended that* 

'** The Indian Mints should continue closed to the unrestricted coinacre of silver 
-and should be opened to the unrestricted coinage of gold. 
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2. The sovereign should be made legal tender and a current coin. 

3. The ratio between the rupee and the pound sterling should be Rs. 15 to the pound* 
*.e., the exchange value of the rupee should be Is. 4 d. 

4. No legal obligation to give gold for rupees for merely internal purposes should bo 
-accepted (it is important tc bear this in mind.) 

5. The profit on the coinage of rupees should be held in gold as a special reserve and 
made freely available for foreign remittances whenever exchange fell below gold specie 
point. 

6. The Government should continue to give rupees for gold, but fresh rupees should 
not be coined until the proportion of gold in the currency was found to exceed the 
requirements of the public.” 

It was all in order to establish a gold standard and currency, the whole 
«chomo was meant for it. Otherwise, can any one imagine what justifi- 
cation there would be for taking away six annas out of every rupee from 
ihe people of this country? These recommendations were accepted 

without, qualifications ” by the Secretary of State, who on the 26th of 
July, 18flr “ requested the Government of India to make preparation for 
-the coinage of gold/’ 

On the 81st of July 1899 the Viceroy telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State that the Government of India were preparing for the coinage of 
'gold, and the Government of India put forward definite proposals for 
establishing in the Bombay Mint a branch of the Royal Mint for the 
coinage of sovereigns. Without going in detail into the subsequent his- 
tory as to how this proposal was again and again considered and shelved, 
the point I wish to draw the attention of the Honourable House to is 
this, that when the Is. 4 d. ratio was adopted, it was declared that the 
profit on the coinage of rupees would be held in gold as a special reserve 
to facilitate the establishment of a gold standard and currency in India. 
It was money taken on trust from the people, and it should have been 
utilised for no other purpose than the introduction of a real gold standard 
-and currency in this country. But what did the Royal Commission do? 
The Royal Commission overlooked the obligation under which the Gov- 
ernment of India was placed to introduce a gold standard and currency. 
They had not a clean slate to write on. They could not propose any 
measure they thought fit. The word of the Government was pledged — 
nay. more, the Government of India was committed in writing to intro- 
duce gold standard and currency in India. It took money from the people 
•and has gone on taking it till this day for a definite purpose, and it is 
hound by every moral consideration, and by every legal one, if it could 
be so called because the action of the Executive Government was tanta- 
mount to law without it being embodied in an Act by the Government, — 
to give the people a gold currency at the earliest- possible moment. The 
Commission overlooked this important obligation, and I am sorrv to say, 

I hat while I highly honour my Honourable friend, Sir Purchotamdas 
Thalmrdas for his very able minute of dissent and for the* manly rttid, 
noble fight that he has been putting up against the 1 s. 6d. ratio— -the one 
regret I have about his minute of dissent is that, in his deep anxiety to 
promote the good of the Country even in a partial degree, he did not lay 
the whole stress upon the introduction of a gold standard and’ currency 
as the one cure for the currency evils of this country. But it is open 
*to this House to consider what should be done. 

Sir, this is the first time in the history of British India that tlfe Gov- 
ernment is seeking to establish the coinage o£ the country by the votes 
of the representatives of the people. Hitherto it was all done by executive 
-action. . If this Assembly had not come into existence the order of the 
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Government of India fixing the rupee at Is. 6 d. would have issued long ago. 
They might not have appointed a Commission, they might have appointed 
a Committee; but they would have fixed it at whatever figure they liked. 
But God bless the memory of Edwin Samuel Montagu who introduced the 
reforms in this country. And the most important feature of these reforms, 
so far as this Assembly is concerned, is that it is no longer possible for the- 
Executive Government of the country to enact any law without the consent 
of a majority of the Members' of this House. (Mr. C. Duramvamy 
Aiyangar : “Except by certification.”) Certification will not come in so often* 
as some people imagine it might. If public opinion is strong, I venture 
to think, and we aro bound in honour and in fairness to Lord Irwin to* 
think, {that His Excellency will not disregard the public opinion of the 
country on such a momentous issue. We have only to express ourselves 
clearly by a clear majority, or by a majority, and I venture to think that 
His Excellency the Governor General will not resort to certification in 
this matter when he knows that his own people, some of the best of his 
own people, the Lords of the Treasury and so many other Englishmen and 
Indians have condemned the proposal artificially to raise the value of the 
rupee. 

Sir, it is deplorable that the Commission disregarded all the past obliga- 
tion of the Government of India to introduce a gold standard and currency 
for which they had built up the Gold Reserve. They recommended a 
course which even before it was embodied in a law, has resulted in a sub- 
stantial portion of the Gold Reserves having been frittered. £23 and odd 
millions of the Gold Reserve has gone. And why has it gone if not to 
maintain the ratio at Is. fid? Will the Honourable the Finance Member 
tell me that if he had not manipulated the currency, — which he said the 
other day it was his duty to do — will he tell me that the ratio would haVe 
stood at 1 8. fid. during these two years? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It would have gone much higher. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Then there would have been something 
more to consider, but I do not accept the Honourable Member's statement. 
(Sir Purahotamda8 Thakurdas : “Quite right.”) (The Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett : “Why not?”) I submit because there was a desire and an endea- 
vour on the part* of the Secretary of State to push the rupee and there was 
a distinct advantage to the Finance Member as such in doing so. And I 
say with great regret that he yielded to the temptations. He yielded to the 
temptation of raising and maintaining the ratio at 1«. fid. — I will come to 
that a little later. But I want to say here most emphatically that though 
the Royal Commission failed to recommend the policy which, according to 
the mature judgment of the Finance Department of the Government of 
India, 'the country needed, and to which the Government was committed by 
the previous history of currency in India, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment of India not to adcept their proposal, but to tell, them, “We are very 
thankful to you for all the labour that you have bestowed or wasted upon a 
consideration of this subject. But you forgot that we are bound in honour 
to introduce a gold standard in this country. We gave you a scheme. We 
are responsible. We eat the salt of the people of India, and we are bound 
to work for their comfort and welfare. We gave you a scheme after 
examining it }n our own Department with the help of our experts, and we 
told % ou tli at w*e could introduce a gold standard, and you come apd tell - 
us that this cannot be done. We shall not listen to you. With all our 
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-gratitude to you for the work that you have done, we regret that we can- 
not accept your recommendation. ” That was the attitude that the Gov* 
ermnent should have taken 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May 1 point out to the Honourable 
Member that I (not the {Government of India) stated that that scheme 
could be introduced subject to conditions, which subsequent events have 
not fulfilled. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: 1 am thankful to mv friend for lemind- 
ing me of this. I have not overlooked the fact but my Honourable friend 
will agree that the conditions could be revised and reconsidered, that the 
commission could recommend that the scheme of the Government of India 
should be accepted and introduced with certain modifications. The Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member and the other high officials of the Finance 
Department who work will; him could have found solutions to remove the 
difficulties to which he Inis referred. The Government of India prepared 
and solemnly put forward a definite scheme for the introduction of golc 
-currency in India subject to certain conditions. The Honourable the 
Finance Member and his colleagues foresaw the difficulties that required l( 
be met. It is only fair to the Honourable Member to presume that wher 
he decided that that memorandum should be placed before the Royal Com 
mission he and his colleagues really felt convinced that the difficulties in 
the way of establishing a gold standard and currency were not insuperable. 
If the Royal Commission pointed out objections to the schemes I submit 
they could be overcome. I have not yet heard of any single difficulty in 
the way of . establishing a gold standard which cannot be overcome by the 
financial ability and experience which is available to the Governmem of 
India. I therefore submit that the Government of India failed in their 
duty to the people of this country, in accepting the recommendations of 
the Currency Commission and in not insisting upon a gold standard being 
introduced. Now, Sir, since the Commission met, India has already suffered 
a great deal of loss and we have the apprehension that the adoption of 
any other policy than the policy of introducing a gold standard and currency 
will inflict greater losses upon the country and will be most regrettable I 
may be told that there is not sufficient gold available to introduce a gold 
standard and gold currency. I have been told that 103 millions worth of 
gold would be needed and that America refuses and England refuses to let 
us have the gold. Let America be happy with her gold. Let not England 
give us an ounce of her gold. If the Government of India decide to-day or 
to-morrow to introduce a gold currency, I say there is gold enough in India 
which will be brought out to meet all the demands of the situation. You 
have onh to introduce a sound system of currency and create confidence 
in the people. Let them feel that a gold currency has been established 
which is no longer to be tampered with except by a vote of the majoritv 
of representatives of the people and the necessary fraction of the vast 
amount of gold that there is in India, and the presence of which has long 
been a matter of comment and criticism to the Honourable the Finance 
Member and many others, will become available for the purpose. It i k 
only a question of our making up our mind to do it. Where there is a* will, 
there is a way. 

Sir, what will be the consequences if this i§ not done? The Honour- 
able the Finance Member has adopted the scheme recommended by 
the Commission. It consists of two parts. One paVt'is now before us tri- 
cky and the other part is to come before the Assembly Ip. September. 
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In dealing with this part I would ask the House to remember that, in. 
view of all that has been said by those critics whom 1 have quoted before,, 
it is quite ‘clear that artificially raising the value of the rupee is entirely 
unjustifiable. I submit it is a great wrong to the people- I will make 
my meaning clear. There are two things which kings and rulers are 
advised not to tamper with lightly. One is weights and measures and 
the other is coinage. Suppose to-morrow with the help of those Honour- 
able Members who think on this subject with the Government, this House 
were persuaded or prevailed upon ty hard canvassing or otherwise, to 
rule that every seer in this country shall mean 18 chataks, every bania , 
every fellowman who sells grain, milk or other edibles will have to put 
in two extra chataks to make up a seer. What will be the result?' 
Throughout the country all purchasers will rejoice- They will rejoice that 
there is plenty ‘rivers of honey and milk’. If you allow this system to 
continue for sometime, people will get so used to this unlawful gain, that 
if later on you should propose to stop it they will cry out against it* 
Every fellow who will go to buy any food or milk will be happy that 
things have become cheap. There will be joy in the land, everywhere 
except in the heart o’f the man who is the producer, who has to sell. 1 
submit that if such a state of things is allowed to stand even for two years,, 
is it any argument in favour of the injustice to say or think that prices 
have adjusted themselves. This is one of the most vicious view points* 
that has been urged in this debate. No doubt when you compel a gwala 
to sell 18 chataks of milk instead of If) chataks for every seer, he will 
get reconciled to it. You say his loss will be made good as he too will 
buy imported articles cheaper than before. You first take the blood from 
my veins and then you say you will inject other blood into me. I beg 
you to leave me alone. I do not want this process of injecting blood into- 
me after taking out my blood. 

Sir, when the Government raised the rupee to Is. 4ch a great wrong 
was done to the people. However, for a period of 20 years the rupee 
stood at Is- 4 d. Why do they now attach so much weight to the period 
of the last two years, and why do they forget what prevailed for 20 years 
and more, prior to these two years. It is said that prices have adjusted 
themselves. But I ask what is the primary justification for perma- 
nently raising the value of the rupee from 1«. 4d- to Is- 6d*? The great- 
est stress has been laid upon this one plea — that prices have adjusted, 
themselves and that therefore things should be let alone- How does that 
remove the essential injustice of the measure that is proposed? Have 
you ever heard of anybody proposing in England that there should be 22s, 
to the pound? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Yes. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I am sorry for you if you have. If 
you say to-morrow that there shall be 37 inches to the yard, how would 
people like it? Those who have to purchase will of course rejoice. But 
what of the man who has to produce? This is exactly what is happen- 
ing. 

It seems to me, Sir, that there are three matters which give us the 
genesis of the situation in which we find ourselves. In the first place, the 
raising of the level of exchange is a temptation to the Finance Member, 
^ndr I am sorry he has . yielded to the temptation jn this instance. This; 
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has happened twice in the last 30 years. In 1893, when the value of the 
rupee was raised, what was the effect of it? It brought in surpluses. 

Dealing with this matter in 1902 in his budget speech Mr. Gokhale ■ 
drew attention to it- He pointed out that a rise of 3d. in the exchange 
value of the rupee — from 13d- to 16d-, — meant a saving of between 4 and 
5 crores of rupees to the Government of India on their home charges alone. ( 
So it means to-day. The (Honourable the Finance Member was brought 
out to this country to improve the bad financial situation which had been 
created by the amateurs and others who had dealt with Indian finance 
just before his arrival here- (An Honourable Member : “ Question/*) 
Oh, question. Very well- But you see what happened- He had to 
try to establish equilibrium and to show that the finances were flourish- 
ing. He saw that raising the level of exchange was one easy method 
of doing it. Now, Sir, I will ^>ad to the House here what the Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale said on this subject of the raising of the exchange value of the 
rupee and its effect. He said : 

“ The year when tho rupee touched this lowest exchange value was 1894-95, the 
average rate of exchange realized in that year being only 13* Id. to the rupee. Gov- 
ernment, however, had in the face of the falling rupee, resolutely, maintained an 
equilibrium between their revenue and expenditure by large and continuous additions 
to the taxation of the country, and thus even in the year 1894-95, when the rupee 
torched its lowest level, the national account-sheet showed a surplus of seventy lakhs 
rtf 1 fopees. From this point onwards, the currency legislation passed by Government 
in 1893 began to bear fruit and the exchange value of the rupee began to rise- 
steadily. In 1805-96 the average rate of exchange realised was 13*64d. and the 
surplus secured was 1£ crores. In 1896-97 and 1897-98 the average rate of exchange 
was 14-454L and 15.3d., respectively.” 

Mr- Gokhale went on to show that the following two years were years of 
extraordinary expenditure on famines and military operations. And he 
continued : 

“ It will, however, be seen that if these extraordinary charges had not come upon 
the State, both years would have been years of surpluses, and the surplus for 1897-98 
would have been closed upon 4 crores of rupees. Tn 1898-99, exchange established 
itself in the neighbourhood of 16d. — the average rate realized during the year being 
15*98d. — and the year closed with a balance of 3*96 crores of rupees, after providing 
a crore for military operations on the frontier — thus inaugurating the era of substantial 
surpluses.” 

Similarly my Honourable friend the Finance Member has realized big 
/surpluses. .... 

Mr. President: I do not at all desire to interrupt the Honourable Mem- 
ber, but I ask him to consider whether the Assembly would be able to 
finish the consideration stage even in two days if speakers go on at this 
great length. 

Pandit Mad&n Mohan Malaviya : With great respect, Sir, I would beg 
you to consider whether, if the discussion cannot be concluded to-morrow, 
the other work which is before the Assembly should not be postponed' 
in order to allow a full and free discussion of this vital question- 

, Mr. President: The (Honourable Member knows that it is not in the 
hands of the Chair. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I know, Sir, . that io is not in your * 
hands, but -I can only speak through you, and through you I appeal to 
the Government, and I request you, Sir, to use your privilege of comipuni- 
eating our wishes to the Governor General in Council to suggest » that 
more time should be allowed for the discussion of this Bill, so that 
we may go fully into this question. 
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The Honourable Sir Baeil Blackett: May I point out to the Honour- 
able Member that he will have a further opportunity this Session of 
repeating, 1 hope not the whole, but some part of what he has said 
to-day when the Reservo Bank and Gold Standard Bill comes up for dis- 
cussion- 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Sir, this I submit was one temptation 
and the Honourable the Finance Member yielded to it. Unfortunately two 
other temptations came into play which were likely to influence and warp 
judgment. One was that pushing the rupee is a distinct advantage to 
imports. Imports come cheaper when the exchange is raised from 1#. 4 d. 
to la- 6d., and on the question of imports coming in cheaper it is not only 
solicitude for the welfare of the consumer in this country that is the 
determining factor- Is there a single English friend of mine- here who w ill say 
that he does not rejoice to see British imports increase in this country? Who 
will deny that a high exchange helps British imports to come in to India, 
lo p. much greater extent than a low exchange- The third point which 
warps judgment is that every Britisher who has ,got a fixed salary benefits 
to the extent of 12 \ per cent- under the 1«- (id- ratio. Now these being 
the factors which have affected the decision of the Government, a fair 
and impartial discussion of this question has become very difficult- But 
I beg to submit, that the primary consideration in this matter should ie 
the interest of the cultivator because the cultivator constitutes 
the bulk of the population. From 60 to 80 per cent, of the population 
subsists directly or indirectly upon agriculture, and I submit, Sir, that 
the change from Is. 4d. to Is. 6d. has exposed the cultivator to serious 
loss. The Honourable the Finance Member said he gjets just the same 
quantity of gold that he used to get. But does lie not get fewer 
rupees? And are his transactions in gold? Can he cut his gold into 
fractions and get the exact value of those pieces? He has to deal in rupees. 
If the Government wanted to be fair in dealing with him, w^as it not their 
duty to consider at the same time what he has to pay? He used to be 
paid 15 rupees for a £. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: When? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: You know when. When the rate of 
exchange was Is. 4 d., and he would Ve getting it now if you had stabilised 
exchange in 1924 when the ratio stood at la. 4 d. If the Honourable the 
Finance Member had accepted the request of the Honourable Sir Pursho- 
tamdas Thakurdas and stabilised the rupee in 1924, then the cultivator 
would have been getting his 15 rupees for a sovereign all the time when 
he has been getting only 1SJ rupees. Ho has got only 13£ rupeca for 
every pound sterling for which he would have got 15 rupees. And what 
is the situation you have created for him? He gets fewer rupees and he 
has to pay nearly as many as he used to pav before. You say he has 
to buy certain imported goods and he gets them cheaper. How much of 
imports does he buy; and by how much have prices of things risen 
generally? Yesterday a professor of economics told me, Sir, that he used 
to buy a dhoti for two rupees and odd annas before the war. He has now 
to pay six rupees »and odd annas for it, and he said the result is that he 
cannot buy three dhoties in the year as he used to and has to be content 
with two. That applies to many other people. Now r , Sir, the cultivator 
has t6 pay what is due by him. But hias there been a change in the 
'land revenue ? Has there been a reduction in the number of rupees which 
he has to pay to his creditor? Has there been a change in the rent he 
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has to pay? And was it not the duty of the Government when they pro- 
posed fixing the value of the rupee at Is. fid. simultaneously to introduce 
a law here to see that the land revenue and contingent liabiLt.es should 
be revised on the footing of the Is. fid. ratio? I submit that has not been 
done and will not be done; I submit that the loss to the agriculturist is 
clear and he is the principal person to suffer. 

It has been said, Sir, that if the ratio is reduced from Is. fid. to Is. 4 d. 9 
wage-earners will receive less wages- The Honourable the Finance Member 
excelled himself in the speech which he delivered to-day. The refrain he 
repeated was, ‘for the permanent benefit of nobody.* Now, Sir, I wish 
what he said was true. But it is not. The permanent benefit of every 
Indian lies in the introduction of a gold currency and a real gold standard. 
The measure before us is of course of comparatively less importance by 
itself, but it has become of very great importance, because if we do not 
fix the lower ratio even now, the further loss that the people will be 
subjected to will be impossible to be compensated, and the chances of 
the introduction of a gold standard and currency will become more remote- It 
is said wage-earners will receive less wages- There is no doubt that some 
people will have to suffer some disadvantage if we go back to Is. 4 d. 
Bujb suppose my bone has been dislocated. If it has been dislocated it 
M to be set, and if it is wrongly set it must be again reset or I will 
suffer the disadvantage all my life. When my bone was set two years 
agp it was wrongly set- You say it is now two years that it has adjusted 
itself in a way, and that therefore it should not be disturbed. I do not 
agree. I will suffer the pain, the temporary disadvantage of a rise in 
prices to ensure my future. I want to bear that pain now. the pain of 
the resetting, so that all the rest of my li*e I should be able to use my 
arm as God meant that I should use it. I do not want to be a cripple 
for all time by avoiding a temporary pain. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: For the permanent benefit of 
nobody. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: If repetition was argument, Sir, my 
friend is unanswerable- I could also, if I had the time and the heart 
to do it, I could also say, ‘for the permanent injury of all the persons 
whom my friend has mentioned**. 

Now. Sir, I will draw attention to another aspect of the question as 
it will affect the wage-earner- It has been said that the Inborn er will 
be hit. Now, Sir, I was talking yesterday to a friend, a Member of this 
House, who takes a keen interest in the welfare of labour. I rm sorry 
he ^oes not seem to be here just now. (Mr. K. Ahmed : “Is he a 
capitalist?**) He said to me that a Is. 6 d. ratio is open to this disadvantage 
for the labourer that there is a danger of unemployment because the 
industries are certain to be hit if the 1 a. fid. ratio is adopted, while ala. Ad. 
ratio would expose him to this disadvantage that the prices of things will 
rise and he will certainly be put to inconvenience for a time. Now I put 
it to the House that it is certain that if you adopt la- fid., the industries 
of this county which are suffering will continue to suffer. (The Honour- 
able Sir Basil Blacked: “Why?**) You know what the condition of the 
country has been for the last two years. The answer is there : the stocks 
are there, but there is less buying than before. You import things aheap* 
b ujt -there is not money enough in the pockets of the people to buy them. 
Ypu xmy cheapen imports as much as you like, but Unless the people 
h^ve,.1|fce, money to buy the import® with, the imports will not be dfepbftect 
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of » tike country to any large extent, and I say therefore that if you trtll! 
maintain thesis. fid* ratio the result will be certain injury to industries. 
I Itave^ heard it repeatedly said, repeated oftener than it should have been, 
that on this question capitalist interests are arrayed on one side and labour 
interests on the other. There never was a more incorrect statement 
uttered. The interests of the labourer lie in finding employment; he can 
only find employment if the capitalist finds it profitable to invest his money 
in industries, and that can only be done if the industries will leave him a 
fair profit. If you hit the industry, if you make the competition of foreign 
industries more severe, or if you make it practically useless for him to 
keep up the industry, the industry will go, and with it will go the employ- 
ment of the wage-earner. The labourer therefore suffers along with the 
capitalist, and I therefore submit, Sir, that it is a wrong view that has 
been presented of a conflict of the two interests. For a time there will 
no doubt be some injury suffered by wage-earners by a rise in prices, but 
aa I have said, I want to bear the pain, assuming that this will be un- 
avoidable, I want to bear the pain of a re-setting of my bone rather than 
expose myself to a permanent injury, and secondly, Sir ... . 

Mr. Ohaxnan Lall (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Will the 
IXtoourable Member tell us as to what injury the cotton industry suffered 
when the exchange was at 2 s- lid-? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Sir, I have not understood my friend's 
point. Do I understand my friend, Diwan Chaman Lall, to desire that 
we should go back to 2*. lid.? 

Mr. Chaman Lall: All that I wanted to say, Sir, was this* that when 
exchange was over two shillings, the cotton industry in Bombay made a* 
profit of 12 crores in one year. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya; Sir, for three months, owing to the 
unlawful action of the Government in allowing exchange to go 'as high 
as it did, the capitalist in Bombay made an unjust, not an unlawful gain. 
Similarly, many Englishmen, made unjust profits when the Reverse Councils 
were resorted to : how many of them are there who did not rush to send 
their money to England ? I would like to know th9 names of half a dozen 
Englishmen who abstained from taking advantage of that improper and 
unjust situation which was created by the folly, the mistake of the Gov- 
ernment. ( The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : “Why re-create it now 

ancl give another opportunity ? M ) My answer is that if what I have said 
does not convince my Honourable friend, nothing, will. We are not 
creating it- I am very sorry to say to the Honourable the Finance Member 
that it is he who has created it. He wants to start the work again. 
It is lucky that this Assembly is in existence now, and that he has to 
bring this matter before this House. I submit it is he who refused to 
stabilize the rupee at Is. 4 d. in 1924. and he has made enormous efforts 
to maintain it at Is. fid. Therefore* if there is suffering in this country 
by, reason of this higher rate having been maintained, I am extremely sorry 
to .think, that it is due to the mistake of my friend, the Honourable the 
Finance Member. ( The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : “Why ‘mistake* ? ,f ) 
{An Honourable Member : “Deliberate**.) No. I do not agree with any-/ 
bo$y v wbo thinks that it was deliberate. I think it was a mistake: and' 
mistakes can be oonamitted by everyone of us, But I think; Sir, if war 
anfp&fe mistake. Hersaw^ as -I have said, a temptation before him.- hb 
u miM m i ftb* Govertxnettt revenues were likely to bb benefited by a higher 
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• level o£ exchange. .He took advantage of it. I repudiate entirely any 
suggestion that the Honourable Finance Member had any personal gain 
at all before his mind in supporting a higher rate. He saw that the Gov- 
ernment of India finances would be better off by keeping the exchange 
tup at Is. 6 d- He did not think it fit, in the interests of the country, 
to sacrifice the. income which the Government was making by maintaining 
exchange at Is. fid. Of course he did not do it for his own personal gain, 
but I submit, Sir, that the fact that he did it for the Government does 
not make the consequences of the mistake any the less. The result to 
the people is the same. 

I submit, Sir, that the idea that the wage-earner will suffer some loss 
should not mislead us. I ask every Member of the House to consider 
whether what I have submitted in this respect is not true. If the indus- 
tries prosper, the wage-earner will have his wages and increased wages too. 
.Why is there acute unemployment in England when even some 
British industries do not flourish? Do we not hear loud complaints of 
unemployment in England whenever industries do not flourish there? 
They do not r61y upon distributing doles to their labourers, but they help 
the industries to prosper and leave them to do it. They do it, nobody 
can deny it, their whole history shows it. (An Honourable Member: 
“We do give doles.'*) Doles are not the main part of your system; you 
want to give employment to your people, you give them employment and 
you make then* lusty and strong, and that is what I want for my country. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The House stands adjourned till Half 
Past Two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The ^.ssenibly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Pandit Hadan Mohan Malaviya: 1 do not wish to take up more time, 
Sir, by going into the technical aspects of the question. A very important 
note, for which we are indebted to the Honourable Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas and Mr. Ganshyam Das Birla, has put that aspect of the case 
in a clear and convincing form and I have nothing more to add to it. I my- 
self feel satisfied after studying the question in the light of the various notes 
presented to us and all that I have heard, that if the Is. Ad. ratio is 
adopted, we shall still be able to carry on the Government of India with- 
out any disaster. I believe we shall still be able, with the help of the 
Finance Department of the Government of India and of the Honourable 
the Finance Member, to secure all the reliefs or most of the reliefs which 
have been promised to the people. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I am sorry that my Honourable friend 
says no. I ask him, suppose the House does decide that the 1$. Ad . ratio 
should be established. Do X take it that my Honourable friend will not, 
spend any more thought or time on considering how the budget might be 
re-adjusted? I do pot tdke that view of him. I know that if according 
to his view, unfortunately according to His view, the^ House should d&ipS 
•that tha 1*. 44. ratio must be adopted, I am certain that the Honourable 
the Fmanoe Member will recdnSider the budget With all his el^ft and 
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.ability and try to do the best he can in the situation. In the light of the 
note by the Honourable Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. G. D. Birla, 
I myself think that it ought to be possible to carry out the suggestions 
made there ( The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : “No”) and thereby to 
secure all the reliefs to the people that are needed. I myself thought the 
first time the proposal for the greater provision for redemption of debt 
came up that too much was being provided at the time, and I still think 
that in the preparation of the budget during the last few years the 
Honourable the Finance Member has thought more of strengthening the 
Government of India's position as a Government and less of the position 
of the people of India in the financial arrangements of the country. I 
wisfi, Sir, that more attention should be paid now to what is needed in 
the interest of the people as a whole and less as to what the surpluses 
will be year after year. I am certain that when a revision is made in 
that U&ht it will be possible to give relief to the provinces to the fullest 
extent and also to meet the other expenses of the country by not putting 
aside as much as is being put for redemption of debt for the present. I 
do not therefore propose to take up more time of the House. I hope 
that the points which I have emphasised will be considered in all their 
aspects. 

Lastly, I feel strongly, Sir, that this is the time when the Government 
of India should make up their minds to accept the amendments which 
have been suggested to lay down that fifteen rupee gold mohurs shall be 

minted in this country and that the Mint shall mint all the gold that 

may be tendered to it for that purpose. In this connection the view which 
has been put forward by the Indian Currency League is worthy of considera- 
tion. We are not anxious that the Government of India should at present 
undertake the responsibility of paying gold mohurs for rupees presented. 
We are anxious that the coming of gold mohurs should be provided for by law 
as it was in the Act of 1918. During war time the Government of India 
did enact that gold mohurs should be minted in this country, and all 
that is necessary to-day in this connection is to take the provisions of 
that Act and re-enact them as part of this Bill with such modifications- as 
the experience of these years might have shown to be necessary. That 

is the Act No. XIV of 1918 — an Act to provide for the coinage of gold 

coins at the Mints referred to in Ihe Indian Coinage Act, 1906. This Act 
is exactly the law in which a provision like this should find a place. Section 
4 of the Indian Coinage Act. 1906, provides for the coining of silver coins. 
Section 6 provides for the coining of nickel coins, and section 8 provides 
for the coining of bronze coins. It is a matter of regret to us, Sir, that 
there is no section in the Act to provide for the coining of gold coins. We 
now suggest that, after all the experience gained and after all the losses 
suffered, the Government should agree to enact provisions in the Indian 
Coinacre Act to provide for the coining of gold coins. Section 8 of Act 
No. XIV of 1918 runs as follows : 

“ The following gold coin shall be coined at the Mint for issue under the authority 
of . the Governor General in Council, namely, a gold mohur of 15 rupees piece.*’ 

Section 4 provides: 

“ The standard weight of the said gold mohur shall be 123*27447 grains troy 
Its .standard fineness shall be as follows, namely: eleven-twelfths fine, gold, and one- 
twelfth of ^Uoy : provided ./ . .* r * 

§^tion9 prpvides s t|iat " tfce Goverhor General in Counoil may make, rulo® 
to ofurry^out the purposes' and objects of this Act.”. Notices of amend* 
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ments have been given by my Honourable friend Mr. T. Prakasam and 
by my Honourable friend Mr. Kelkar to secure this object. I' hope that 
the Government will, on a correct reading of the entire situation and of 
'the circumstances of the country, show due regard to Indian public opinion 
in this matter, accept those amendments, establish the ratio and provide for 
the coining of gold mohurs in the country, of the relation of 1 to Es. 15, 
and frame rules in order that such gold coins may be coined. For the 
present we only suggest that the Government should establish the mint 
and provide for the coining of gold mohurs and that they need not under-’ 
take the liability to pay gold mohurs for rupees that- may be presented 
to them. I venture to say that if these proposals commend themselves 
to the Government of India, a new era will dawn upon India. India has 
suffered more than words can express during the last sixty years and more 
by the changing policy of *he Government of India in the matter of 
currency. Nobody can deny that it has suffered. From time to time 
Government have adopted measures to tide over difficulties as they have 
arisen, sometimes by legislation and sometimes by executive order, but it 
is high time now that a policy should be adopted once for all which will 
save us from all the troubles and losses due to exchange. We remember 
that an exchange compensation allowance had to be given for years 
together to a number of officers of Government. I do not know if anybody 
has totalled up the amount of loss that India has sustained over exchange 
during the last sixty years. If we now provide for the coining of a gold 
mohur which shall be equal to the English sovereign in weight and fineness, 
our standard coin should stand as one to one to the English Sovereign. 
There need be no longer any exchange trouble. Our gold mohur must be 
equal in weight and fineness to the English coin. If that is once estab- 
lished we shall make our payments in gold wherever we have obligations 
with people having a gold currency. Our internal currency will not be 
affected by it and our trade will not suffer. A new era of prosperity' will 
dawn, which will enable us to give greater wages to wage-earners, to 
secure greater profits to the agriculturist, to promote indigenous industries, 
and to see the dawn of a new day of happiness for the people of India. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners , Association: Indian Com- 
merce) : Sir, my actions during the last few months in connection with 
the agitation on the subject :>f the ratio have incurred for me no small 
degree of censure not only from the supporters of the Is. 6 d. rupee in this 
country but also from the nearest members of my family abroad. I 
can only say that I wish that my critics were right and that I were wrong. 
However, while I must tjre&t the question, which is not only contro- 
versial but acutely controversial, with an appearance of dogmatism 
which cannot be avoided, I shall attempt not to be unduly partial or un- 
duly dogmatic, though it will be almost beyond human power to avoid 
this double risk. I have always been supremely conscious of the fact 
that we the supporters of the lower ratio have marshalled against us 
protagonists with the highest qualifications to rank as experts in these , 
complicated matters* of exchange and currency. I have always realised 
to the full that I can lay no claim to the title of expert. That I sin 
indeed only a humble student in such matters, but my experience ini 
the business world has shown me that the expert is by no means invjari* 
-ably right. Indeed, I and my interests have lost large sums though 
fallowing the advice of expert^. Nor is it beyond the rgc<^ 

Members of this Souse, particularly those coming from Bombay, that 
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even Governments have suffered by the blind pursuit of the diota of ex- 
perts, however distinguished , and that losses have occurred which have 
had to be met by the unfortunate tax-payer. But where, however, we 
in the business world have to shoulder personal losses bt sides having 
to face criticism by no means restrained, from shareholders by no means 
sympathetic, to the difficulties of commercial management, it is rarely 
in the official world that he who sows the seed has not beam translated 
io higher spheres before the day of harvesting arrives, and the. criticism 
of indignant representatives of the people is disarmed at the sight of a 
newly appointed official who begs them not to cry over spilt milk and to 
let bygones be bygones. I have tried to bring any small gifts that I 
may possess of understanding and common sense to bear on this ques- 
tion of exchange and I have not spared! myself during the last 12 months 
in an attempt to master its intricacies. I found, However, difficulty 
at thb outset to believe that the nation as a whole was to obtain an ad- 
vantage through the remittance of what are known as 4 ‘Home charges/' 
that every Government official, every recipient of a fixed wage or salary 
was 1 to benefit by a lower cost of living, every cultivator to find that the 
* reduction in the number of rupees he received for his produce was to 
be fully compensated by the lower prices of the commodities that he 
might' have to purchase, every creditor to benefit by 12 J per cent, in 
gold value both as to interest and to capital, every external investor in 
Govermhent paper, mortgages, securities bearing a fixed rate of interest 
to benefit by the same amount, and' all these symptoms of a new Utopia 
were to be obtained at the expense of a few plutocratic millowners from 
Bombay and others of the same kidney. 

It is a fascinating speculation, Sir, that we owe largely to the imagi- 
native genius of the Honourable the Finance Member. But my diffi- 
culty has been to reconcile so many of his views and statements with 
hard facts. I remember, for instance, on. the day when sipping my 
morning tea and perusing my morning newspaper my unfeigned pleasure 
at reading a paragraph to the effect that the Honourable the Finance 
Member from the olympian pinnacle of his high office had stated that 
I was “a good agriculturist.” For a white I allowed my fancy to toy in* 
with pleasurable visions. I imagined telegrams coming to me from His* 
Excellency the Viceroy, begging me to take up the post of Member for 
Agriculture, editors leaving their desks to ask me to name my price for 
an Article on Bedding out Bulbs in Bombay. BUt alts! such day-dreams 
were of short duration. The cold relentless light of reason pointed out 
all too glaringly that the Honourable the Finance Member, in spite of 
bis admittedly high intellectual attainments, had no justification td call 
me ft good agriculturist merely because of my desire for the well beihg 
of the cultivator. So also in the matter of the ratio, I fejt myself uh- 
able to accept the alluring picture painted by the champions of thelSd- 
rupee, and decided to look further afield. It was soon borne in on toe 
that all these Advantages of an appreciated rupee, if beneficial to India, 
Wdulct be even more beneficial to Great Britain in her dollar! exchange, 
aiid coUld have been so easily obtained by that country mrirety ^folfow- 
ing the’ example of India arid demonetising her Sovereign and raising' the 
sterling value of. the. bsir ,6f gold. 7 AV the same time, the sterhttg^.dollfrf 
exchange cbfild belTfl$te4 Sphere deflation, r the ihahipifijmon 
W gold'^feint *4* 
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and then any rising tendency could be stopped by further manipulation^ 
or management by the increase of, or if the Honourable the Finance' 
Member prefers it, by the inflation of currency at the higher new gold 
point. Now, in my pursuit of truth, it was then that I came across a 
pamphlet by Professor Keynes entitled “The Economic Consequences of 
Mr. Churchill/* criticising the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, not 
for refraining from, raising the sterling-dollar exchange above the pre- 
war par, but for bringing up the sterling-dollar exchange by 10 per cent, 
to the pre-war parity. Mr. Keynes has been termed one of the most 
brilliant brains of the younger generation, so I think he may be allowed 
to be quoted against that band of intellectual giants, the supporters of 
tfee lSd. ratio. Extracts from this valuable pamphlet as well as Mr. 
Keynes' review of the situation a year later have, I understood, been in 
the hands of certain Members of the House, and so I shall restrict my*- 
self to point out that Mr. Keynes considers that the rise in exchange in 
England was in fact a move by Government to depress wages. I makfc 
that statement and emphasise it particularly for the edification of my 
friends who are interested in labour problems. I would also point out 
that Mr. Keynes states that by turning a profit of 3d. a ton into a Iosb 
of la. 9 d. a ton, the action of the British Government was the direct 
cause of the coal strike with all its unfortunate effects on trade and com- 
merce in that country; but at any rate, the action of the British Gov- 
ernment did achieve one thing which it set out to achieve, and that was 
the retention of the world's money market. I fail, however, to see any 
such prize falling to India's lot through the action of the Government of 
India. 


I would like to refer again to what I have already referred to in a 
previous speech as regards the position in England where a drop of 13 
pqr cent, at ports only resulted in a drop of 4 per cent, in the cost of 
living. I should dike to repeat that although prices there; had adjusted 
themselves by 13 per cent, of which 6 per cent, was due to a world's 
drop in prices and the balance to the 10 per cent, appreciation of 
change, only 4 per cent, was the resultant drop in the cost of living, 
although we know that England has a highly organised banking industry 
and a highly developed competitive system of marketing the wurid'i 
produce. And we who live in a bullock-cart country are asked to believb 
that barely two years after the establishment of Is. 6d.-gold we ha*6 
almost completely adjusted our prices and cost of living to that figure 
Let me emphasise too that any advantage that India might hope to 
©Xflaet from the appreciated rupee could be expected in a higher degree 
by Qreat Britain owing to her debt to America and owing to the fanct 
that she ia dependent on imports of food materials for feeding her peoplfe. 
So every argument that the Honourable the Finance Member cair gfrW 
UB in favour of a higher ratio acts twice as forcibly in my opinion a?r ft* 
as, tha dpHarrSterKng ratio is concerned. 


Now, Sir, let; ua come nearer home. Let me take a concrete case- of dfc 
effect! of- the rise in. exchange on a cultivator. And I shall take as- my, 
ewwnplc- a. grower ofr cotton: I hope the Hbuse wifi not find hie going toe 
nwseh into technical detail'. It is difficult to make these matters shrinfe 
tank:* am going- to do my best. If we take the price of cotton at tKe 
of export as 100- points, experience will show thatf of that ' 100 ' % 

par cent. ' arc absorbed) itr moving that cotton from the pp-cojsifgftr; 
BjjWs nriufeat, gpnhing It; pressing it, transporting it, markoraa^Tt m3 
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putting it on board tne ship. Of the balance of 78 points which the oulti- 
.valor receives, t>0 points are absorbed by his cost of production including 
interest, leaving a maigin ol pi one to tne cultivator of 16 points, 'lJiat, Sir, 
was the position in tne 1$. 4 d. era. Under the la. 6ci. ratio, the 100— the 
price at tne port of shipment, not the price at the up-country market — the 
100 becomes 87^. The charges are the same, so that the profit drops from 
18 points to 6£. The House will therefore see that the cultivator’s profit 
did not drop by 12£ per cent, or by one-eighth but by two-thirds, 1 have 
chosen tne cotton-grower because in the past he has been having a better 
•time of it than .other cultivators. The price he got for his products has 
been proportionately higher than the average rise, in other commodities. 
With the result that until last year he was in a position to be able to pay 
off his) debts and to put a little by. But what is his position to-day? He 
has seen a 50 per cent, drop in the world price of cottpn. In any case, 
he finds himself unable to make a profit with his working costs as they 
Were and yet he is forced to take one-eighth less for the value of his product 
not at his market but at the port of shipment, or else to allow consumers in 
this country to import American cotton for their needs. What can be the 
result of this except for him to sink back into the clutches of the money- 
lender again? And he is told by the Government of India through its 
Finance Member that the cultivator suffers no net loss. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, Sir, from the cost of living figures I gave the other day, some interest- 
ing deductions can be made. Our arguments, the arguments and the litera- 
ture of the supporters of the Is. 4 d. rupee, our arguments with reference 
to cultivators outside those whose produce prices are directly affoeted by 
world prices, were based on the Government’s assumption that internal 
prices for kindred articles had adjusted themselves and that there was in 
consequence an appreciable drop in the cost of living, though we have 
always fought the statement that the adjustment - was substantial. If, 
however, those figures which I put before the House the other day are 
correct, then the drop in the cost of living is negligible. It follows that 
those cultivators who are not growing produce for export have not yet had 
to adjust their prices to the Is. 6d. rupee and so are ho worse off; and 
that to my mind is the answer to the statement that is often made that 
a large body of cultivators have not felt the pinch yet. They have not 
lost because there has been no adjustment or drop in the prices they re- 
ceive. ' But if -there has not been an adjustment the whole of the case for 
the Is. 6d. rupee falls to the ground. Look through the evidence that 
was given before the Currency Commission. Witness after witness concurs 
with the higher ratio on the assumption that prices had substantially adjust- 
ed themselves. So all the painful processes of adjustment have still U 
come and the Government’s advantages in indirect increased taxation is 
falling entirely on those producers of commodities in direct competition 
with foreign imports. Give us back our Is. 4 d. rupee and prices will only 
rise in those imported commodities of which we are told only 7 per cent, 
are consumed by the agriculturists, and in home produce directly competi- 
tive with, them and these items form a very small part of the total cost 
of living budget. I admit, you see, Sir, that some things will cost more, 
though none will cost the full 11 per cent, more to the consumer, because 
the consumer pays retail prices and he does not pay c. i. f. prices. I admit 
. whisky will cost you more, but I don’t admit that man can live 
^ ^ ' , not even if he be a Scot. And in : any case latge corn- 

made for, forward delivery and exchange has beeulhfcS 
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for these commitments, and the competition among importers will prevent 
prices from rising materially until the present stocks and stocks that are Oft 
their, way here have to be replenished. Therefore, for all we know, by 
<the time they need to be replaced, the world’s prices may have fallen, so 
<that, in spite of lower exchange, the result may be no higher cost in rupees. 
JFor' we must not forget that some experts like Mr. Kitchin have 
foreshadowed a substantial fall in world prices during the next few years 
and though I don’t think that they will fall by the full 40 per cent, that 
has been mentioned, still it does seem likely that we are now in a period 
•similar to the last 25 years of the last century and that we shall have to 
look forward to a definite drop in world prices. So much for the bogey of 
rising prices if we return to the old ratio. 

Now, Sir, let me try to pnm up the advantages and disadvantages of the 
higher ratio. Firstly, among agriculturists at present only those growing 
an export commodity are suffering. But when the general adjustment takes 
place, then all must suffer during that painful period. Secondly, fixed 
wage-earners have not found any appreciable advantage in the higher ratio, 
because they only get an advantage through a drop in the general cost of 
living, and in some cases, such as employees of trading and manu- 
3 P,M * factoring concerns, an era of depression means a reduction of 
staff and consequent unemployment to a large number of unfortunate 
family men. Thirdly, we get the advantage to Government finances which 
is a very real one despite the fact that budgetary considerations were not 
m the Finance Member’s mind when fixing what ratio we should have. In 
attempting to estimate the price that has to be paid for the very real ad- 
vantage that the Honourable Member has received, there is quite a definite 
difficulty, which has, I think, been the cause of so many perfectly true 
statements appearing so conflicting. I have tried to analyse this pheno- 
menon and consider that it is due to a lack of clearness in laying down the 
fundamental premises or assumptions. We must either view the problem 
on the assumption that the cost of living and retail prices have for all 
practical purposes adjusted themselves to the new ratio or on the contrary 
assumption that, there is a large mal- adjustment. So as to show to the 
House how easily one can fall into error bv mixing up these two assump- 
tions, let me begin by criticising one of my own statements. The other 
day I was pointing out the difference in debt that the country was burdened 
with under the two ratios. I was entirely right when I stated that under 
the higher ratio the country had to pay 491 crores of grains of gold more 
than under the lower r%tio. But in saying that, I omitted to state that 
T was accepting the Government assumption of a substantial adjustment. 
The burden of the country which is in gold can be stated either as 05 crores 
odd of Is. 4 d. rupees or 57 crores odd of Is. 6d. rupees or 48 millions odd of 
gold sovereigns, but this burden would actuallv onlv be felt by those whose 
financial existence had only partially adiusted itself to the new ratio. If 
the grower of bajri, for instance, gets the same amount of rupees for his 
product under the 1 8. 6 d. as under the Is. 4 d. ratio, if in fact, the gold 
Value of his product is raised with his taxation and expenditure, he, is lift 
trorse off practically even though his taxation is raised. 

The Government too only gains where prices have adjusted tbemaeftrife* 
where in! fact it pays the same gold value as before. It cannoti gwta io 
salaries as these having the same rupee cost have been raised Equally i& 
•terms of gold. In other words, if, as I maintain, the general cost of living 
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feas Lot gone down, if, as I hold, the price of commodities in the country 
With certain exceptions is as high as before, if, therefore, the rest has all 
risen proportionately in terms of gold', then admittedly, the advantage to 
the Government and the burden to the people is limited to the Horne charges 
and purchases of imported goods less the lower customs duties the Gov- 
ernment may receive. 

Now, who pays for this advantage? And who shares in it? It is only, 
temporary as it only lasts during the period of adjustment and we are 
assuming with a certainty — regarding which I admit I still have doubts— - 
that in the end a complete adjustment dbes take place. 

What are these remittances? They are invisible imports as tbe^ re* 
presept services received, just as all remittances represent commodities or 
service received by this country. They, therefore, have all got to be paid 
fpr by exports and any advantage derived by imports is counter-balanced 
by an e^ual disadvantage to exports. As I have shown there i$ only an ad- 
vantage while prices which include wages have not adjusted themselves. 

Now, it has been estimated that the gross shortfall in rupees suffered 
by exports is in the neighbourhood of 40 to 45 crores a year and this is the 
fund therefore which must pay for any advantage that may be received by 
imports. These advantages, whether received by Government or others, are 
paid for at the expense of the producers of exports, so it is on this portion 
of the population that the whole burden falls, on this class that benefits 
only microscopically as consumers of imports. 

I now turn to the argument which the Honourable the Finance Member 
on Friday last stated he had some difficulty in following and which Is men* 
tioned in the Memorandum that has so kindly been circulated to Members 
of this House. Let me restate it shortly and simply. What is put forward 
is that if we turn the revenues of this country into golden sovereigns we 
find that the Budget asks for something like 15 million gold sovereigns more 
than it did in 1024-25, the yenr after the Inchcape Committee had done its 
Work. But we go further. We say that the amount asked for this year 
is 6$ millions of sovereigns, or the equivalent, more than the revenues of 
the year previous to that in which the Inchcape Committee's recommenda- 
tions took effect, and therefore, more than the very sum which the Inchcape 
Gommittee set out to retrench. The Honourable the Finance Member 
says that we must not ignore anv difference in the commodity value of 
goldf during that period. So, I will not ignore it. 

If the 'House will look at Volume 2 of the Appendices to the Royal 
Commission ’s Report, page 33, it will find that at budget time iq 1028, 
that is ip' March, 1923* there is a figure given for the United S'ta&e* gold 
commodity price, and if it looks at the figure for June, 1925, it. will find 
that the commodity price in America — I choose America as being a gold 
country — dropped by 2 points. If you look at the article by^ Fmjtew>r 
Keynes, dated June 2nd* 1926, in The New Republic , you will see that 
be gives the drop in the United States for thp previous year as 6 points. 
So we have got a drop in world prices between March, 1928, and 1 Juno* 1088' 
ofc S' points. Now, Sir* how does the Honourable the Finance Member 
justifv a rise in expenditure o t the equivalent of 15 million* sovereigns is 
1926-27 over 1924-25 when the gold commodity price in that period has 
dWfted?* I caul# explain it* 

VtaSttMsattle S i r , B e rth llachatt: Bhave explained it In another pine* 
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Sir Vidor Sassoon: I could explain it and I propose to explain it bere. 
I coujd explain it by saying that the reason , why the honourable Membpf 
has bad to raise the gold value of his expenditure is because the prices ip 
India have not adjusted themselves to the 18d. ratio find he has tnereior# 
ha|'t° pay .an increased gold price for everything, or at any rate, for $ 
great 4 e &l of bis expenditure outside the Home charges.- 

TEhe Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Has the Honourable Member seen 
my statement in another place saying that we have not spent more? 

^Sir Vidor Sassoon: I have not. I am afraid I was not present at the 
other place. It would be very interesting to hear how it is that, although 
thd arithmetical sum says we have spent 15 millions more and the gold 
prices have dropped in the period — it would be most interesting to see 
hoW that is a delusion. I should have thought that the Honourable the 
Finance Member might ha*e pointed out in his budget speech that there 
was only an apparent rise in the expenditure and he might have explained 
it there. ( The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 44 I did/*) I think the 
main reason is — whatever he may have said in another 'place, — the main 
reason is that he has not been able to reduce his expenditure in this 
country, and he has not been able to reduce the expenditure in this country 
because prices have not gone down, because prices have not adjusted them- 
selves to the la. 6 d. rupee. The Honourable Member will not say that, 
he dare not say that, because, if he did say that, he would be removing 
the very foundation on which the whole of the edifice for the la. 6 d. ratio * 
has been so painfully erected and it will come crashing to the ground. 
Incidentally, if I understood the Honourable Member aright during his 
remarks this morning, he said that if }t could be shown to him that prices 
have not adjusted themselves he would go into the la. 4 d. lobby. As the 
cost of living has not gone down appreciably and as I take it that prices 
of commodities besides rents and taxes do form part of the cost of living' 
figure, I have every hope of seeing the Finance Member in the la. 4 d. 
lobby. (Laughter.) 


The Honourable Member accused me the other day of wishing to wipe 
out the debt by inflating currency after the example of Germany. When 
he took charge of the Finance Department the exchange was at la. 3d. 
gold! according to his own statement. T have never criticised the Finance 
Meifhber^s action in managing or manipulating the currency till it reached 
1*. 4<f. gold. I have merely protested against the ratio being raised above 
that figure and I think that this House will hardly credit the charge that 
I, of all people in the world, I, who am a very large investor for my family 


interests in Government paper, would uphold any action of the Finance 
M&nber to repudiate the public debt by following the methods of Germany. 
£&, it All comes down to this. Are we to burden that portion of the com- 
munity ' whicli exports commodities for the advantage of the Governmei^ 
creditors? Are we to decide to make the whole country endjir^ 
fchS'pdf^fu^'jjrbcess of adjustment to the Is. 6 d. rupee which has yet to 
t siu rplace, or ai^We to ask the (Governments of this country, both Imperjaf 
aiM Ti$$incial, to readjust their Budgets to the old rati# and give up qom* 
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instead of allowing them to remain at the meaning generally accepted by 
the public when they were spoken or written, not one of us, 1 feel sure, will 
deny that the technical reorganisation of the whole of the finances and 
the Finance Department of the Government of India — a reorganisation 
which is entirely due to the genius and the industry of Sir Basil Blackett — 
no one will deny that this is a lasting heritage for which India will ever be 
m his debt. I am a sincere believer that Is. 4 d. is for the ultimate advantage 
of India, but I will tell the House that I do see in a return to it a possible 
slight dislocation not of the trade and commerce of the country but of the 
financial arrangements of the Government. But knowing as I do how the 
British Civil Servant always gives of his best regardless of his personal 
-views, |I have a feeling of confidence that, should a return to the la. 4d. 
ratio 1 be eventually decided on, we can rely on the knowledge, integrity 
and loyalty of the Honourable the Finance Member to make the necessary 
changes without any untoward disturbance. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphaii (Madras : European) : Before I begin to 
make any remarks on this subject I should like to state that I do not 
speak on behalf of the European non-official group. As has been quite 
manifest, we are divided on the Subject, and consequently we are, each 
one of us, free to speak and to vote as each one thinks best on this sub- 
ject, — an example which I hope will be followed in other parts of the 
House. ( Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : “ Including the Government 

party.”) ( Some Honourable Members: “ And nominated Members.”) 

Hr. President: Order, order. Dr. Macphaii. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. MacphaijL: I do not wish to allow myself to be 
•distracted by interruptions but it is a little difficult sometimes not to be 
distracted. What I wanted to say was that I have been very much 
interested in this question because it is an old familiar friend of mine. I 
had the privilege of living through the controversies of 1898 and 1898, in 
fact) I was a teacher of economics at the time. Consequently, my atten- 
tion was drawn not only as a tax-payer and as a citizen to these subjects 
but also as a teacher of youth on economic subjects,’ and although I am now 
& supporter of Is. 6 d., in those days I was a supporter of Is. 4 d. and for 

the very same reason that I am a supporter of Is. 6d. now. I do not mean 

to go fully into ancient history, but tlie Honourable the Pandit has set me a 
bad example .... 

Pandit M&dan Mohan Malaviya:-Do not follow it. 

.The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphaii : I do not mean to talk for an hour and 
a half. He has gone back to 1878 when the first proposal was made to 

stabilise the rupee at Is. 8d., and, I may call the Honourable Pandit's 

attention to this, to introduce gold currency. The wicked Government in 
1878 actually proposed to introduce a gold standard and those weighty 
words which the Honourable Pandit read for our benefit and which were 
written by. my Lords of the Treasury were written turning down this 
proposal for a gofel currency which now the Honourable Pandit favours. 
Those words were weighty no doubt, but they were the outcome in my 
opinion of ‘the mid-Victorian policy of laisse z faire . The currency, it was' 
held, mwt.be sacrosanct, it must not* be touched, it must. not be interfered 
wifjh, it be. managed nor manipulated, although vaur currency 

might in mapy waysj be bad. Now, let us see what tbG'prpblem was that 
-was beforeuthe people of India and before the Government in 1898. Per- 
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hap$ I may give my own experience of the rupee. When I came out to 
India in January 1886 we had a la. 6d. rupee, and so my first love was* 
la. 6d. In the course of 1886 it suddenly dropped to nearly la. 4d. and I 
remember the sensation of horror that passed through every one that 
heard that the rupee had actually gone down to la. 4d. It went up agiain^ 
slightly and I went home — there was no connection between the two 
things — and I came back in the year 1890. During that period unfortu- 
nately there were other people who took to manipulating currency, and 
these were the Americans. They passed an Act for the purchase of silver 
and the consequence was that silver went up and with it 
the rupee. I was coming out in the months of June and July and 
remember that at every port that I touched — at Aden, then at Colombo 
and them at Madras — I got a rupee less for my sovereign. The rupee 
jumped up nearly to Is. 9d. That was in the year 1890. Then it 
went down and by the year 1892 it had gone down to la. I'd. 
Government intervened by closing the mints in 1893 and tried to raise 
the rupee to la. 4 d. They succeeded in raising it to Is. 4d. for a fewi 
days but it soon dropped again and went down to less than la. Id. 
about la. \d. Then it gradually rose until the year 1898 when it reached 
la. 4d. and was stabilised there. I am perfectly certain of this, that if 
nothing untoward had happened we should still be having a la. 4d. rupee 
and even Sir Basil Blackett would never have proposed to interfere with 
it. My friend the Pandit has a great idea of the omnipotence of Gov- 
ernment. I know that some people are in the habit of jeering at Govern- 
ment's omniscience but the Pandit evidently thinks that in addition to 
being omniscient the Government is also omnipotent. What did he accuse 
the Government of doing? He accused the Government of raising the 
rupee from la. 4d. to Is. 5d. and up to 2a. In a tone of horror he said 
“ Is there any civilised country in the world in which such a thing was 
done before?" Was it really Government that raised the rupee? What 
was it that happened? The rupee broke loose because of the rise in the 
value of silver. The silver rose to such an extent that the silver in the 
rupee was worth a good deal more than la. 4 d. and the consequence was 
that if the Government had not raised the ratio the rupee would have 
disappeared. All the rupees would have been melted down. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City: Non Muhammadan Urban)*/ 
Is the rupee a standard coin? 

The Bevd. Dr. E. M. Macphail’The rupee was in an anomalous position, 
Mr. Jamnadas, because it was neither exactly a standard coin or a token 
coin. It was a standard coin to this extent that it was unlimited legal tender 
but it was not standard coin in this wav that it was the only standard 
that we had. We had an attempt at a kind of bimetallism that l\eld on; 
as long as the silver did not rise to the extent it did in 1917. When; 
silver rose there was nothing for it but for the value of the rupee to go 
up. In other words what happened in 1917 was that thqre was a return 
to the monometallic standard. We went back to silver. Now the 
Pandit Kas waxed very eloquent over the, iniquities of the Government fn 
closing the mints in 1893. I ask my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdaa 
— does he approve of closing the mints or not ? Does he approve of .clos- 
ing the mint? Was ,the. Government’s action in closing the nrint iti 18Mf 
so wicked as the ,Paindit described it as being. Every conceivable Adjective 
was used in the extract that the Pandit read. 
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Pandit Madrth Moh*n Mal&viya: I waht to say that I never used the 
ttrord “ wicked! ”, I Said it was unwise. I hope Dr. Macphail wfll ubt 
misrepresent me. 

The Eevd. Dr. &. M. Macphail: I do not mean that the Pandit called 
it wicked. I gave the substance of what he said. I know he did not use 
“ Satanic ” which is the modem word. He said it was very wrong. I will 
put it at that. I do not want to misrepresent the Pandit also. I did not 
mean to say that these were the Pandit’s word, but he read an extract 
containing very strong language and he associated himself with the opinions 
expressed in that extract. Now the Pandit next proceeded to attack the 
- government for its wickedness in not introducing a gold currency. In 
1878 and again in 1898 it was proposed that there should be a gold currency 
and id the document which the Pandit quoted from Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
if he had gone a little further he would have read this: 

14 The second proposal for a gold standard must he abandoned. The conversion 
. oi silver into gold standard cannot be carried out without great cost, which will be the 
highest cruelty and tyranny > to inflict upon the bloodless and miserable and helpless 
people of India, especially as this infliction is to be made on the false assumption 
that, it will .give relief from the burden of the remittance for Home charges when 
it will f do pothing of the kind as stated by Government itself. The step is not at 
all necessary for any economic purpose exeept that it will be a convenience to the 
foreign exploiter, official and non-official. '* 

There i§ your gold currency and your gold standard. That is the way in 
tfliich Dadabhai Naoroji spoke of it in 1898 and now the failure* to introduce 
a" gold currency is’ brought forward as one of the iniquities of the Govern- 
ment, although it' had been denounced in such unmeasured terms by Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji. I merely wanted to call the Pandit’s attention to it 
because he said he had > not studied economics before. 

N6V I ^ant tb siy a little about What Sir Victor Sassoon said. My 
Sbnourablb friend seems to have a misfortune in that he seems somehow 
Or other to express himself at one time in one way and then to find out 
tnat he was wrong. {An Honourable Member : “ So did you.”) I do it 
often add it it a vfery* commendable feature in his character that he admits 
that he was wrong. I want however to try to put right one or two things 
that he said, one thing at all events in which he unwittingly misled the 
House. The other day talking about the amount of cost added to the 
rupee debt he used certain expressions. I challenged him at the time. 

I did not get my chance then and I have got it now. What he said was 
that the rupee debt was so much and he multiplied it by an eighth and 
put it into terms of gold. He said, “ I think I am safe in saying that the 
Government will saddle the people of India with an additional debt of 60 
crores which will have to be met ” and he made that statement after 
saying 

Sir Victor Sassoon: I explained it to-day. 

The Bevd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: He explained it to-day and I will ex- 
plain it again. The Honourable Mr. Brayne said if you adopt this rate 
you will have to pay so many more pounds for your sterling debt and he 
made the reply that if you adopt the other ratio you will have to pay so 
many more pounds for your rupee debt. Unfortunately he was not satis- 
fied with doing tjiat. . He went on to say that the Government was 
^saddling th$> country with an additional debt of 60 crores of 
aituxunfc that 'had lt be$n raised at the rate, of % 9t ^ 

I jure >e a ^mistake, < I 

• afterwards and I found that of the large sum which he* 


rupees barring 
Wh®, L 

mentioned no 
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t fewer than 80 crores of rupees were borrowed at the rate of 2a. In 
the fifties and sixties that was the rate at which it was borrowed and 
the consequence was that if you paid these people back you ought to have 
paid them back at the rate of 2a. to the rupee and not at the rate of 
la. 4d. I am not concerned as to whether it is going to be paid or not. 

I am merely pointing out that Sir Victor Sassoon made a very grave mis- 
take in that matter and yet it was quoted by my Honourable friend Mr, 
Srinivasa Iyengar and others as being the very last word on currency 
questions. There was a tone of awo about the way they spoke about Sir 
Victor Sassoon. It impressed me so much that I looked up his evidence. 
I had done it before. I looked it up again in the Currency Report and 
I was pleased to find that Sir Victor Sassoon disclaimed altogether being 
a currency expert. His modesty is quite marked in these replies that he 
gave and he has shown us the same modesty again to-day. 

Now, the other point which I wish to refer to in connection with Sir 
Victor Sassoon is the statement which he made in , connection with the 
Railway Budget. He said he had been mistaken about the cost of living. 
He had said that the cost of living had gone down and he finds it 
has not and he wanted to correct that statement. Well I think it is vefy 
right to correct a wrong statemeilt, and I suppose Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas is in the same position. But what I cannot understand is 
what all the shouting is about. If prices have not gone down, if the cost 
of living has not gone down, why are the mills in such difficulties? And 

after reading the note, after reading the Minute of Dissent — I am a plaitt 

matt; I am not a business man — (An Honourable Member : 14 You are a 
professor.”) Yes, I am a professor, and soihetimes professors do not 
understand things properly. When I read these papers your complaints 
seemed to me to amount to this: ” We are very much handicapped in 
our industry; our prices have gone down but wages have not, and the 
consequence is we must do something. We were tided over the difficulty 
by getting the cotton excise knocked off. That helped us, but if it had 

not been for the cotton excise we should have had to compel wages to 

come down. We are not able to fight with our people and consequently 
you must give us a lower rupee.” Now, my own feeling in the matter is 
this, that there has been a great deal of unnecessary talk, first of all, 
about this being the natural ratio, and secondly there has also been a 
certain amount of misunderstanding with regard to the sanctity of the 
ratio. I do not know that it is really necessary for me to say very much 
about the naturalness of the ratio, after what T have already said about 
my experience of the rupee. I have stated what my experience of the 
rupee has been to me. It seems as natural that it should be at la. 6d. as 
at la. 4 d. It was I admit, at Is. 4 d. for a considerable time. Now the 
argument is that once you have got a standard of value it is very wrong 
to meddle with it. I quite agree. It is wrong to meddle with it unless 
it is absolutely necessary to do so. (An Honourable Member : 44 Ah I”) 
What I want to say to Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and to other people 
who have been talking on the subject, as for example the Currency 
lie ague, in connection with the standard of value is this. They say theitt 
is no difference between a pound, a yard and the standard of yalue m the, 
precious metals. You will find that stated in many of the documents n i * 
the Currency League, and the Pandit to-day introduced very., muphtno 
same kind of argument. It is the same kind of standard^ that 1$ tiieijf : 
'argument! Hbw what I want to point out is that it Is not, 
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and it is that fact that seems to me to be the moral' 
justification of the changes brought about by fixing the 
exchange at Is. 6d. Your standard of value is a thing that varies in 
itself, and you cannot prevent it from varying. However much you 
stabilise your rupee, you cannot stabilise your standard of value, because 
it is only one side of an equation and as the other side varies your 
standard varies. Let me take an illustration. If I take a pound weight 
of gold and another pound of gold and another pound of gold, the unit of 
weight does not vary. Each one of these pounds is of the same weight 
as the others. The gold does not vary either. It is the same quantity, 
of gcjld. If I take a yard of cloth and another yard of cloth and another 
yani of cloth, all the yards are the same. But if I take a number of 
pounds of gold, a number of sovereigns, and if I increase that number 
indefinitely, their value changes. It is not a fixed thing like a measure 
or weight or distance. The value changes according to the quantify that 
you have. I know there are some people who deny the quantity theory. 
I cannot understand, after the illustration we have had in Germany^ 
France and Italy, how any one can deny the quantity of money theory. 
It is simply that people deny facts they do not understand. (Laughter.) 
Why is it that there have ’ been complaints against Sir Basil Blackett for 
deflation? I have been listening all this time in silence to currency dis- 
cussions. Every day we have heard something about currency and every 
time Sir Basil Blackett has been accused of deflation. Why? What was 
his crime? He deflated. He took away some of the currency. What 
was the effect of that? Had it any effect? (An Honourable Member : 

" It pushed up the rupee.”) It pushed up the rupee. Did it have any 
effect on prices? No, no effect. In fact one of the documents which I 
have received from the people who follow Sir Victor Sassoon has told us 
that as a result of the higher ratio prices are going up by leaps and bounds. 
(Laughter.) That is the kind of stuff served up to the ignorant people. 
(An Honourable Member: " Who was it?”) It is written here, it is one 
of your followers. (Several Honourable Members interrupted.) It was 
a supporter of the la. Ad. rupee. (An Honourable Member: "Name 
him.’*) It was a paner sent to me. I certainly do not subscribe for it. 
(Laughter.) It is called the " Business Advertiser ”, and it is headed 
"India, the Milch Cow.” The levelling of price is spoken of as one 
of the reasons for getting a high exchange ratio. Come to the produce 
markets and see what has been the effect of the high exchange. The price 
of everv necessary of life has gone up by leaps and bounds. (Laughter 
and interruptions.) I can mve the gentleman's name if you want it, but 
I do not want to do anvthing to injure his prospects. 

Well, Sir, the point that I was at when T was distracted by these inter- 
ruptions was that the standard of value is a thing which itself 
varies. The standard of value varies. (An Honourable Member: "No f 
why should it?") The standard of value varies because it is one side of 
an conation. When you sav that a sovereign is worth so much, what is it 
worth? It is worth so much of commodities. And the consequence is that 
what has been happening during these past years is that we have been 
having a rise in priceB and a great many people have benefited by the de- 
preciation in Currency. Our r currency is depreciated at present relatively 
t& %omitf odities. When I go intp a shop and put down a Vupee I cannot 
g#lof that rupee what I used to get bfeiore. When I go and* buy a cotfbn ' 
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shirt I have to pay three times as much as I would have had to pay be- 
fore the cotton mills put up their prices. (Laughter.) They were able to 
put up their prices and pay huge dividends. We did not pay as big divi- 
dends down in Madras, but we still pay dividends and we do not know wnat 
all the shouting is about in Bombay. Why is it, if people have benefited 
so much by rise in prices, that they should complain so much if something 
is done to benefit those people who have not benefited? I belong to a 
particular class, the class of educationists, who have suffered immensely by 
the rise in prices. My own salary I think rose by the magnificent sum 
of Rs. 50. Speaking generally — I do not know so much about Government 
servants — but speaking generally of other people, while the price of com- 
modities doubled and trebled, salaries did not rise, and the men who were 
engaged on fixed salaries in all kinds of business suffered immensely. And 
one of the reasons why I should strongly support a Is. fid. ratio is that I 
hope it is going to do something to check the rise in prices. I hope, if it 
does not do that, it will at all events present prices from rising higher. I 
say frankly that I am going to vote for it partly for that reason- I think 
there are many good reasons for voting for that ratio. Sir Basil Blackett 
seemed to me to make out an unanswerable case for stabilizing the ratio 
at one shilling and six pence. It is curious to hear these gentlemen pressing 
for the Is. 4 cl. ratio and to turn back to the Fowler Committee's 1 Report and 
to read this : 

“ The advocates of the 1$. 4 d. ratio point to the fact that this rate has now been 
more or less effective for the last 18 months, thereby establishing a status quo which 
it would be unwise to disturb. This argument would have the greater authority 
if the statu* quo had been established in a natural way, but the circumstances havq 
only to be read to deprive it of any value. To arrive at a rate in this way and theil 
point to the accomplished fact as disposing of any questions of its propriety is 
calculated to have an injurious effect on the country’s interests.’* 

(dw. Honourable Member : You have spoilt your case.") I have not spoilt 
it. That was written ;in 1898 by the produce exporters, Messrs. Muir and 
Campbell, who were the representatives then of the school which Sir Victor 
Sassoon represents to-day. The disasters that were prophesied then have 
not come to pass. Let me read for the benefit of Mr. Chalmers a state- 
ment that I see here. Mr. Chalmers represents Assam and is interested 
in tea. “Charges that the manufacture of tea has been reduced to the 
lowest limit and the margin left for profit, with exchange at Is. 4 d. is 
simply ml. Everybody was going to be ruined. The indigo planters, 
the tea merchants everyone was going to be ruined, and yet this ruin did 
not come off. “The agriculturist is also going to be ruined"; he was not 
ruined. I know of course that the currency catechism tells you what was 
the fate of the agriculturist in consequence- It states that “owing to the 
Government of India having forced the rupee up from lid. to lfid., they 
died off in millions during the famine time." That is again the stuff 
that is served out by the Currency League. ( Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas ■ 
“It was very rash.") I will read it to Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. ( Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas: “ I have read it very carefully.") " This 
will result in their dying off by millions as they did in the period 1895-1900 
* when Government did exactly what they are doing now in order to force the' 
rupee up from eleven to sixteen pence." Now I do not want to take 
up the time any longer of the House. There is only one more thing I y^ll 
read; though I have got quite a selection of things here, (laughter) (Sir 
Hari Singh Oour : "Be careful what you read.") and I feel I have a better 
right than the Pandit to take at least ray share of the time. What I want* 
to refer to is the evidence given by Professor Marshall before the Currency 
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Committee of 1898. Professor Marshall, who was one of the ablest econo- 
mists, much abler than some of the younger people, was asked this ques- 
tion by Mr. Campbell: “In answer to question No. 11842 
you say ‘If the statement is that a depreciating currency gives 
a bounty to the employer who is producing for export, I admit it.' 
But you add “the bounty is just the same and at the expense of just the 
same people as that which he would get from a depreciating currency if he 
w'ere producing for his home market and not for export*” That means 
Professor Marshall was asked, what the effect would be of a fall in exchange 
and of the depreciation of the rupee. Would it «give a bounty to the ex- 
porter? He said in reply: “Whom do you mean by the exporter? Do you 
mean, the entrepreneur or do you include man who lends him money and 
the labourer?” He said Hhe labourer was at least as important as the entre- 
preneur. Mr. Campbell continued: “I think you go on to say that the 
bounty to the exporter is at the expense of the employes?” Mr. Marshall 
replied, “Of the employes and possibly to some extent of the person who 
has lent capital to them,” and he added: “The employd would I think lose 
a great deal/' That I Believe is the position still. I think the people 
who are going to lose, if you go down to Is. 4 d., are the people who have 
got small fixed incomes and the wiage earning class ; and I for one shall be 
no party to bringing about anything of the kind. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants* Chamber: Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I have been looking forward to this day when it was to 
be my privilege to submit my views to this House in connection with the 
Minute of Dissent, which I thought it my duty to append to the Report- of 
the Royal Commission on Currency and Finance. I expected, Sir, to have 
this privilege exactly 40 days back, and I was more than encouraged in 
it when I read in the records of this House of August last, that as early as 
the 23rd August of last year the Honourable the Finance Member had defi- 
nitely declared it as his opinion that it was most urgent that the stabiliza- 
tion of exchange should be settled upon by this House.* However, when 
during the subsequent months, Nature decreed that what the Finance Mem- 
ber then had so fondly expected was to go absolutely wrong, and when in 
August last year the Finance Member thought that he would be implored 
to buy exchange here, actually he was compelled to sell Reverse Councils 
in order to prevent exchange from going down, he made up his mind on the 
25th of January this year that w r hat was urgent in last August might be put 
off by another forty days. He then thought that- it was necessary to have 
the help of the two Budgets in order to get this side of the House at least 
to see the charm of the Is. 6 d. ratio. These 40 days also have passed by 
and again he has found, if he will only read the signs of the times, one 
small weakness clearly shown on the horizon. During these 40 days, Sir, 
he found it necessary to modify the letter which he had written" to the 
Bengal Chamber in 1924 promising the Imperial Bank of India the first 
part of emergency currency at six per cent. And in reply to a question he 
informed us naively that when he said that in the letter he had a 'mental 
reservation in his mind, that 6 per cent, was the minimum rate. 7 per 
cent., Sir, has therefore been the rate at which the Imperial Bank was 
given emergency currency this' season, and yet the 1*. 6 d. rate has refused 
to mount higher. * The net result is that out of the requirements of * the 
Secretary of State for this year, £54 million or thereabouts still remain to- 
be remitted, and I expect that the Secretary of State will be asked to run 
4o vp his balance, a step which may well be followed in subsequent, years. 
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I am very much inclined, Sir, to submit my case to the House in the 
same manner as the Finance Member has done. In fact I feel that I oWe* 
it to the House that I should tell them why 1 found it advisable to agree' 
to gold bullion standard with the special condition that I have named; 
t why I thought it necessary to differ from my colleagues regarding their Re- 
serve Bank scheme; and why I considered it my duty to put in a dissenting^ 
minute regarding the Is. 6 d. ratio. But the time, Sir, allotted for the pur- 
pose of discussion of this Bill is so limited, and I am speaking at such a 
comparatively Ipte hour in the day that I propose — and I hope I will have 
the approval of the House — not to take any more time to-day either regard- 
ing the standard question or regarding the Reserve Bank question. 

I am quite aware, Sir, of the mild and considerate hut unmistakable 
hint which my esteemed friend, the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, threw out; he was sorry that I did not recommend or go in for 
full-fledged gold standard and gold currency. I know that I am criticised 
very strongly for this by persons and by professors whom I hold in the 
highest esteem and regard. I also know that they do not suspect my mo- 
tives for what I have agreed to; but at the same time I feel — and I feel 
it all the more — that I owe an explanation to my country and to this House 
and at every stage. When the other two subjects come up it will be my 
duty to put my views before the House for such decision as may, in their 
judgment, be in the best interests of the country. To-day I, however, pro- 
pose, Sir, to restrict my remarks strictly to the question of the ratio. 

The Honourable the Finance Member has, during the intervening period 
from last August up to date, said in his several public announcements that 
the question of the ratio is a minor one. May I ask him if he is still of 
the same opinion that the question of the ratio .is a minor ono and if lie 
is prepared to accept Is. 4 d. if this House passes it, or does he think that 
the question of the ratio is all important to him and he must have Is. 6 d. 7 
If the Finance Member feels that stabilisation is necessary and urgent, it 
may be stabilisation at any rate which the representatives of the people 
may consider to be suitable after very careful deliberation. After all they 
have had six months to do it. There has been fair consideration of the 
subject in the country and I wonder if the Finance Member would lay this 
down. Sir, as an absolute and sacred condition not to be questioned or 
to be disturbed that if stabilisation is required bv the country it shall be 
only at the rate which he has fixed upon and at nothing else? 

But before I deal further, Sir, with the various remarks of the Finance 
Member, I wish to give one or two minutes to the remarks of my Reverend 
friend, Dr. Macphail- Sir, Dr. Macpliail, I am very glad, has told us that 
he was in the country when the agitation against the closing of the Mints*' 
was on. Dr. Macphail asked “was the rupee pushed up?” He almost 
criticised my Honourable friend the Pandit for having said anything, if not 
in so many words, liable to that inference. 

1 t 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: On a point of personal explanation, Sir, 

I do not know what I said, but I certainly did not mean to say anything of 
the kind, because I was here at the time of the closing of the Mints and I 
know that the Mints were closed as the rupee had dropped. The whole 
object of closing the Mints was to push up the rupee. 

* i 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I am very glad of the Revd. Dr.’s expla- 
nation. But I was wondering whether the Revd. Dr. was referring to the 
Honourable Pandit’s remarks that the rupee was pushed up by the Gov- 
ernment of India, after 1921 ... 

e 2 
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* The* Revd. Dr. E M. Macphail: I was referring to his remarks about 
the pushing up of the rupee in 1917 when the rupee went up over 2 shillings 
and he said anything like that cannot happen in any civilised Government. 

Sir Purshotaxndas Thakurdas : May I ask the Revd. Dr. Macphail if he 
will agree with me that the rupee was pushed up by the Government after 
it fell to under 1 shilling gold after the Reverse Councils? I make that 
deliberate statement, Sir, and I would like to be obliged with a reply if he 
agrees with me that the rupee was pushed up deliberately by the Govern- 
ment of India from 1 shilling gold after the Reverse Counoils misfortune. 
Sir, it is this way. The rupee was pushed up, Sir, in this manner. A 
policy was devised and the rupee was left with that policy and it could 
move only one way and one way alone, that was improved, if not in one> in 
two, cjr three or four years. 

What was done was this. All through, after the Fowler Committee 
report, which by the way was accepted by the Government of India, the 
Secretary of State and Her Majesty's Government in ioto t the Executive 
began to evolve a policy quite different from the policy recommended by the 
Fowler Committee. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: May I ask the Honourable Member . . . 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I propose to give way every time to 
Dr. Macphail. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: I ask the Honourable Member when he 
is speaking if he would tell us whether he approves of the closing of the 
Mints or not. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I am coming to that. I have got that 
point next on my notes. 

A policy was evolved by the executive absolutely at variance with the 
Fowler Committee recommendations. In accordance with that policy — 
and I have given pertinent parts leading to this departure in paragraphs 
1 to 49 of my Minute of Dissent — in accordance with that nolicy the 
country was flooded with silver coins, token coins; gold was not kept in 
this country but was removed from this country in spite of the protests 
of a strong Viceroy like Lord Curzon and was taken away to England. 
The first Commission, after the Fowler Committee report, appointed 
owing to protests from the late lamented Sir Vithaldas Damodar Thacker- 
sey and others, was appointed in 1913. Unfortunately the Chamberlain 
■Commission’s report, of which the Finance Member was a Secretary, sub- 
mitted the report just before the outbreak of the war. That report prac- 
tically remained uncriticised, or I may say unnoticed by the Legislature 
of the day or by the public. As soon as the War broke out, everybody, 
Sir, turned his attention to the War. The rupee was kept pegged just 
as the pound sterling was pegged to the American dollar right up to the 
Armistice time and a little after it. Large exports were being made from 
here and on account of the small imports which could possibly come to 
India, we had the large balance of trade in our favour left in London. 
No gold could possibly come to India and no one, not even the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber in Bombay, said a word regarding the currency 
policv of the Government of India under those circumstances. We all 
lelt that during a period when it was a question of life and death, after 
all the question of currency or anything else stood secondary. After the 
Armistice when the rupee was unpegged, when the sterling was unpegged 
with the dollar, came the rise. We had a large balance, Sir, due to us 
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in London. A Committee was appointed in London; the Cunliffe Com- 
mittee, Sir, I think, had Sir Basil Blackett on it as a member. ' If I mis- 
take nqt, the Chairman of that Committee was the Governor of the Bank 
of England. They sat for nearly three years and before that Committee 
could or did express any opinion, the Secretary of State appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider a more or less permanent policy in the matter of (our) 
currency. Thus the Babington Smith Committee was appointed. The 
Babington Smith Committee had only one Indian on it, Sir Dadiba Dalai, 
who put in a Minority Report which is looked up to by Indians at least 
to-day as a monumental document. His was the opinion which came out 
right. During the period immediately following that report, it used to 
be my duty to be one of the few members of the Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
ber who went to the Indian Merchants Chamber’s office every day during 
the period the Reverse Councils were being sold. Nobody was listened to. 
Reverse Councils were Sold, simply because the Babington Smith Com- 
mittee had said something by a majority under different circumstances. 
World prices were falling. The Babington Smith Committee themselves 
had said that if world prices fell, their whole recommendation would require 
revision. This was pointed out by us to the Government of India. In 
4pm the tragedy of it is that on the day on which in October 

* * “ 1920 the Is. 4 d. gold rate was removed from the Indian Sta- 

tute and 2 s. gold was put on, the actual prevailing rate was 1 close to 1#. 4 d. 
gold. Crores of rupees of India were wasted. The exchange could not 
be maintained, and it fell to a little under Is. gold from 2s. gold. Govern- 
ment decided to leave the rupee alor.e and the 2s. gold rate on the Sta- 
tute became ineffective. My late lamented friend Sir Vithaldas Thacker- 
sey moved again in the Assembly in January 1921, and urged on the Gov- 
ernment to revise this dead ratio. The Government of India refused to 
accede to his wishes. Sir Malcolm Hailey gave several assurances which, 
in the light of what has now turned out, were pious assurances. On a 
division Sir Vithaldas Thackersey’s Resolution was lost by 4 votes. What 
has been the result? Ever since then up till now, the 2s. gold ratio has 
been left on the Statute-book. This has cut out gold being tendered to 
the Currency authority in this country, and whenever there was any favour- 
able balance of trade, the automatic expansion of currency in India has 
been cut out. The Government of India has been practically the sole 
judges of the rate at which exchange can prevail. 

As to the figures of the absence of expansion and of the total deflation 
that has been effected by ffie Government of India till now from 1921, I 
hope the Honourable the Finance Member will at a later stage be able 
to give us a few details. I submit, Sir, that in leaving the 2s. dead and 
ineffective ratio on the Statute from 1921 up to date, the Government of 
India had nothing else or could have had no other consideration in mind 
than to bring up the exchange to a point which they themselves really 
wanted. Sir, after thinking over the whole question, I now make this 
statement deliberately, that if the Government of India had not put up 
the exchange beyond la. 4 d. gold when reached in 1924, if they had pur- 
sued a correct policy in this matter, things would not have been brought 
to the state in which they are to-day. It is not difficult to understand 
why the Honourable Member to-day or on one^ or two or three diff^ent 
occasions said “Well, leave the exchange open”. If you leave exchange 
uncontrolled, whenever there is a balance of trade in favour of India, ex- 
change must go up. What I say is, why did you not in October 1924 put 
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-on la. 4 d. on the Statute-book when la. 4d. gold was the actual rate avail- 
able? Why did you leave it open? Is there any country that ^ you can 
name which has done so ? 

The H^nour&blet Sir Basil Blackett: Yes, Sir. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Which one? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not like to interrupt the Hon- 
* ourable Member. He will find that Siam which is a neighbouring country 
to India has done exactly what India has done. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Exactly, Sir. Is India to be compared 
with Siam? Is there any major country that you can name? I can also 
namq some Colonies, British East Africa and Kenya. May I ask the 
Honourable the Finance Member to say if he considers that Siam and 
India are alike and can be reasonably compared in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I j^hink they are very much alike 
in matters of exchange. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Are they? What a comparison? Sir, I 
feel that my reply to the Kevd. Dr. Macphail’s first question is that the Gov- 
ernment of India, if they urge they did not deliberately push up exchange 
since 1921, are guilty of having left on the Statute a rate which could 
achieve nothing else but appreciation in the value of the rupee. It is no 
good, therefore, turning to us to-day and saying that the Finance Member 
has only obliged us by stopping at Is. 6 d. while you might have had Is. 8 d., 
1 8. 10 d. or even 2s. I have before now publicly acknowledged what the 
Honourable the Finance Member did in asking the India Office to stop 
in their mad course at Is. 6 d. gold. All credit is due to him for having 
done that, but I think that he should and could have done better by us and 
earned our gratitude. 

The next question, Sir, which the Kevd. Doctor asked me was, was the 
closing of the mints right? Now, Sir, the difference between him and 
me in regard to this question is simple. When the mints were closed, 
I was at school. When the mints were closed, the Kevd. Doctor was 
leaching Political Economy. But from what I have read and from what 
I have discussed with my friends, and especially after what has fallen 
from Pandit Malaviya, I can tell the Kevd. Doctor this much, that the 
closing of the mints was protested against in no uncertain terms, as far 
as I can gather from previous records, because a full value coin was what 
was required by the people of India ; that was taken away and a token coin 
was given to them. Why do Indians to-day, Sir, want a gold currency? 
Why do they want a full value coin to-day? Because they feel, Sir, that 
they cannot trust the Government of India in their currency policy. ’ Past 
history is unfortunately against the Government of India. In fact, even 
to-day, Sir, it is a matter of personal regret to me, and it is a matter of 
personal loss to me' that on this question such an eminent financier as Sir 
Basil Blackett cannot see that Indians are justified fully in the suspi- 
cions they have regarding the currency policy of the Government of India. 
When he put forward, Sir, his gold standard and a gold currency scheme, 
I thought that he had reially hit the nail on the head. He said “I want 
India to go oh to the ideal; I know that they want a gold standard and 
4i gold currency; give it to them; and having given it to them, they will 
themselves get tired of the cost involved and they will take to the" ideal 
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system”. The only difficulty, Sir, was that there was a paragraph at 
the end of Sir Basil Blackett’s statement which he possibly could not help— 
perhaps anybody else in his place would have had to put it in — the com- 
mission found in London that in the unsettled conditions in which Europe 
still is, Sir Basil Blacketts scheme caused , almost alarm. But I am 
drifting into the gold standard and gold currency question. All I wish to 
tell the Finance Member is that, if his wide experience and acquaintance 
with the Indian public has not confirmed this impression on him, he 
.might try again. The public in India want a full value coin until they 
can trust the Government’s currency policy. They deplored the closing 
of the mints in 1892, because they would not trust a token coin. The sub- 
sequent history has not been to the credit of the Government of Jndia, I 
must assert. If the Government of India now persist in carrying through 
the 1 8. 6d. ratio or in doin" anything against the Is. 4 d. after it is passed 
by this House, it will be another dismal chapter added to those already 
in existence. 

But, Sir, I would like to remind the Revd. Dr. of this. On the 
Herschell Committee there were two members, Lord Farrell and Lord 
Welby, who said this in their supplementary minute: “Under these cir- 
cumstances” — this is what they said, — “we could not join in the recom- 
mendation contained in the Report” — that is about the closing of the 
mints — “without at the same time recommending that the Government 
of India should, in view of the ultimate adoption of the whole of their 
plan, be prepared to secure the convertibility of the token silver currency 
and should with that object accumulate a sufficient reserve of gold”. TbesG 
two Lords were neither merchants nor exporters as Sir Victor 
Sassoon or myself. They themselves said that they approved of the 
closing of the mints on the distinct understanding that gold w r ould be 
accumulated in order to get convertibility of the rupee into a gold coin. 
Is it the fault of Pandit Malaviya, I ask, that he uses strong terms in 
condemning the policy which took away from India a full value coin, giv- 
ing hopes that gold currency would be available? And to-day we are 
told, gold currency and gold standard apart, have a promotion in your 
currency ratio, a thing which has no parallel in any part of the world. 

Then, Sir, regarding the rupee borrowings of the Government of India, 
the Revd. Dr. asked my friend, Sir Victor Sassoon, whether it is not a 
fact that a few crores were borrowed in 1860-70 when the exchange was 
fcbout 2 shillings? Surely, the question is not one of trying to do justice 
to the creditors. If that was the idea, what did the Government of India 
do in 1898 for their lenders from whom they had borrowed at 2s. ? The 
whole question is of the rate at which Government are now making it 
compulsory on the tax-payer to pay the rupee debt of the Government. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macph&il: Might I ask the Honourable Member 
why Sir Victor Sassoon made an exception of the money that was raised at 
Is. 6d. ? 

Sir Purshotaxndas Thakurdas: I don’t know why Sir Victor Sassoon did 
it. I am only telling him the reasoning underlying this point. You haver 
a certain debt in rupees. If you put Is. 4 d. on the Statute, obviously 
you will have to repay so many crores into 7*5 grains of gold per rupee 
or commodity value. If you put Is. 6 d. on the Statute, you repay so many 
into 8*4 grains of gold per rupee. The question of the rate at which the debt 
was really borrowed hardly matters, unless it is the Finance Member’s 
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intention to-day to try and do justice to the creditor, in which case of' 
course another Bill will be required before the House. 

Now, Sir, the Revd. Dr. Macphail had a fling at the Bombay mills. I 
don't wish, Sir, in the least to defend the Bombay mills. They have a very 
capable spokesman here in Sir Victor Sassoon. But I havo myself been 
offered the honour of having put forward the views of the Bombay mill- 
owner in my Minuto of Dissent. Now, I wish to point out this to the 
Revd. Dr. Macphail. Does he realise that, after all, if Is. 4 d. is put on 
the Statute, the mills in India (leave aside the Bombay mills, even in- 
cluding the Madras mills) will all have to pay 12£ per cent, more for 60 
per cei^t. on cotton? Of the total expenditure, in which 1 include 
wagfes, stores and cotton, 60 per cent, is cotton. On that 60 per cent, the 
Indian mills have to pay 12£ per cent, more at Is. Ad. On stores, which 
is about 5 per cent, of the total expenditure, they pay 12J per cent. more. 
The whole point is whether the cotton industry suffers at Is. 6d. and it 
applies equally to mills at Bombay, Cawnpore or Madras, I submit to 
the Revd. Dr." Macphail that the reason is that the purchaser of the pro- 
duce of Indian cotton mills is the Indian cultivator, the Indian masses, 
the Indian middle classes at best. There are very few of the richer classes 
that buy the produce of Indian mills and it is because by the higher ratio 
you actually run down the buying capacity of the cultivator that the 
Indian cotton mills complain. If that is objectionable too* I submit to 
the Revd. Dr. Macphail, then only can he criticise the mills in their atti- 
tude. You really hit the largest class of their customers. The Indian mills 
do not export their cloth. They sell their cloth here. If you hit their 
best customer and practically their only customer, and if their buying capa- 
city is contracted because of the 12 J per cent, by which you decrease the 
return to the grower of their raw produce, is it not right that even the 
most selfish of the mill-owners should get up and say that is a wrong 
policy? I hope that this at least will appeal to the Revd. Doctor. 

But, Sir, the funniest part of his speech was towards the end. The 
Revd. Dr. Macphail said: “Oh, you all warned us in the past that every- 
body would be ruined, but nobody was ruined: nobody is ruined yet.” 
Surely if there were people ruined, Dr. Macphail would not see them 
moving about? He personally would not see them. Some of us might 
see them. I submit that very few Europeans would actually see the 
Indian that is ruined, the Indian that is in distress. Unless the Revd. 
Dr. Macphail is a missionary, doing some social benefit work amongst 
Indians and is helping to support them by some donations, I submit, Sir, 
that he an d very few Europeans would see the poverty or the ruination 
of the Indian part of the population. That would be reserved, Sir, for 
Members of this side of the House. It is not a racial question at all. 
You don't mix with that part of the population at all. You only move 
amongst the upper middle classes. Soon after the closing of the mint in 
1892 there was a "famine; not that the famine had anything to do with 
the closing of the mints. (Hear, hear.) The closing of the mints really 
reduced the staying power of the agriculturists. On the top of it came 
the famine, with the result that those who only fed themselves on a half 
or a quarter meal a day, what could they do, Sir, but fall an easy prey 
Fhen scarcity and famine came on? Sir, I have here news about some- 
thing which is more up to date. I have in my hand, Sir, a copy of the 
Indian Daily Mail of 10th February last. There is an article subscribed 
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by T. S. Dighe, a lengthy article, but I will only’ read one or two pas- 
sages from it. It is headed “Famine in Berar Need for Civil Belie 
and Remission of Taxes”: 

“ This year while the crop on an average in most of the villages in Berar is less 
than three annas, the rate of cotton is not half of what it was in the last two 
years.’ ’ 

Further on, Sir, he says: 

“ The agriculturist in Berar is hard hit. He has no money to pay Government 
assessment. The Bera r Saokar has also no money as his coffers are empty, as they 
were not filled during the last two years owing to failures of crops. To-day, the 
agriculturist does not get loans even if he is willing to pay the extortionate rate of 
interest of 36 per rent, per annum, and is willing to allow deduction of 20 per cent, 
recently introduced as '* Hundawan ” in Berar by unscrupulous money-lenders. 

N* Bidders at Auction Sales . 

Men outside Berar would be surprised if they are told that the peasantry in Berar 
has become so poor now owing to successive failure of crop that in villages there are 
no purchasers for land. ... In one village (Rajandra) the sale of 24 acres of 
land which in ordinary years would have fetched at least Rs. 3,000 was sold for 
Rs. 320 and the claim of the Akola Bank was not satisfied even by this sale.” 

And, Sir, so the tale goes on. I hold this article, Sir, at the disposal of 
any Honourable Member who may wish to see it. 

There is another, a later on, which is dated EUichpur, 21st February. 
And I will only read the last two sentences. 

” Normally the purchasing power of the individual in Berar has been always higher 
than in many districts in the Central Provinces, but the effects of the past three 
agricultural seasons have told more than ever, and the result is to be observed in 
lower prices and small profits, and in lower labour wages owing to there being no demand 
for the latter.” 

And, if in spite of this, it is contended, Sir, that agriculture is not hit 
owing to the change in the standard of payment, all that I can say, Sir, 
is that the whole issue is being put before the House in a manner that it 
may be more and more confused instead of getting clearer. 

Now, Sir, I would like to take up one or two points in connection with 
what Sir Basil Blackett himself said. Sir Basil Blackett, Sir, in his 
speech, this morning, asked whether it, was agreed that we should stabilise 
now. There is no difference of opinion about it this time. A few days 
back this House actually adjourned in order that we may compel Govern- 
ment to consider the Ratio Bill earlier than now. The whole difference 
is between the two rates. In supporting or advancing his rate of la. 4 d. 
Sir Basil Blackett inquired what answer Government could give if there 
was bankruptcy due to the la. 4 d. rate. I suppose he means bankruptcy 
in commercial circles. Now, Sir, whether la. 6d . if carried through, and 
adjustment to la. 6 d . — such balance of it as is left over — is to be enforced — 
whether that will bring more bankruptcy or a reversion to la. 4 d. wilt 
bring more bankruptcy is a question about which I would not be dogmatic"- 
myself. I would leave it. Sir, to various Honourable Members on whose 
vote this question depends, to decide it in the light of cheir own informa- 
tion and their own inquiries. But with reference to the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s question I am inclined to give him a reply. I wish to ask the Finance 
Member if he is aware that when the Government really put 2a. rate on 
the Statute and after the inability of Government to maintain the 2s., when 
many impoi^ers.were ruined, there was a very strong complaint that the 
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Government should give them s6me redress. Speaking in the Assembly. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey said as follows : 


But I would ask the House to remember that I definitely told the Legislative 
council last year that it was impossible to say what variations might take place in the 
.rupee-sterling exchange throughout the year. Ordinary commercial prudence should 
have led merchants to cover their exchanged 

Now, if the Government of India had justification for what Sir Malcolm 
Hailey said in 1921 with reference to a rate which was put on the Statute 
and to maintain which the Government spent so colossal an amount, there 
is hardly anything to be said for a rate which is neither statutory nor has 
of official indication; for, indeed, if there was an impression that 
the Government wanted Is. 6rf.- it was known also that the Indian public 
were pgainst changing the permanent ratio of India unless convincing proof 
to the contrary were evinced. Therefore, I submit to the Honourable 
Member that he will not find it difficult to give a reply. In 1921, Sir, 
•Sir Malcolm Hailey gave a reply to the men who came to him for relief. 
-He said that even though they had actually put 2s. rate on the Statute, 
they did not undertake to keep it up. Regarding Is. 6 d. the Govern- 
ment only said that they would maintain the Is. 6d. rate up to a certain 
period, and after that, everybody knows that the ratio is to be decided 
by the Assembly. Therefore there can be no reply needed. But I sug- 
gest to the Finance Member very earnestly that the question whether it 
the Is. 6d. which will bring more bankruptcy or a reversion to Is. 4 
is a question which to my mind is not very difficult to decide, but on which 
there can be serious difference of opinion with his view at least. 


The next question is the question of wages and the Finance Member asked 
whether Members on this side of the House would really like those who 
work in the Postal Department, in the Telegraph Department, and the 
Railway Department, should all be mulcted of their 12£ per cent., or if 
they were to be given increases, further taxation for that purpose would 
have to be voted. Neither is necessary and I assure the House that both 
of these are, if I may say so, very strong unjustifiable exaggerations by the 
Finance Member. 


Sir, the Currency Commission based several of their .recommendations 
on the opinion of Professor Gustav Cassel, and I will read, Sir, only one 
paragraph from Professor Gustav Cassel ’s Book on “Money and Foreign 
Exchange after 1914' * (from page 274, if a reference is needed). He says 
as follows: 

“ Finally, emphasis must be laid on the fact that the policy of stabilisation cannot 
be merely concerned with a particular group of prices ” 

— I would like the Finance Member to remember this regarding what he 
was emphasising about my consent to the unanimous part — 

*' such as wholesale prices. Stabilisation must- rather be extended to all prices, 
and consequently even to wages. Under normal conditions the natural formation of 
prices always tends to form a certain economic equilibrium between different groups 
of prices. A fundamental condition for this equilibrium is that produce — prices 
correspond to the costs of production — that is to say, the sum total of prices that have 
to be paid for producing the articles. This condition seems at present — (t.e., in 1922, 
when the book was written) — to be far short of fulfilment in most countries. During 
1921 wholesale prices dropped in a number of cases so excessively that they reached 
a level far below the costs of production. In such cases an adjustment is essential 
either by raising the price of the produced article or by reducing wages or other 
costs of production. If a severe reduction in nominal wages might be attended with 
very serious difficulties, due, consideration must be taken of such a contingency when 
,chfcosing the price level which it is desired in future to establish as formal. This 
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inevitable connection of ideas politicians usually seek to expel from their minds. It 
is inopportune to talk of a reduction of wages, and the subject is studiously avoided# 
And people are all the same quite prepared to hold out prospects of an improvement 
in # the country’s currency. This is a futile game of hide-and-seek. It is now a 
•primary necessity for all nations and all classes to learn to look reality in the face. 
There are no grounds whatever to justify the idea that it will be possible to maintain 
wages at a relatively higher level than the prices of commodities. Indeed, this would 
mean that the productivity of labour had been increased through the disturbances we 
have suffered since 1914. Still, there can be no one who would over seriously champion 
such a theory.” 

We should, therefore, Sir, be satisfied whether wages and salaries 
have gone down in proportion to the Is. fid. rate before we can accept 
the theory recommended by my colleagues of the Commission. If this 
is not the case, as we all know it is not, because wages have not yet 
gone down; and if we still decide upon Is. 6d., we shall be giving a mandate 
to the parties concerned to reduce wages and salaries. Government ser- 
vants including the Finance Member and his peon, that is high and low, 
clerks and other employees in business’ firms, as well as labourers in in- 
dustries, in manufacturing concerns or on the field should be all prepared 
for a reduction in their emoluments at an early date. Those who are 
taken in, on the score of the interests of the consumer, will see that no 
amount of jugglery on the part of any Government will prevent this in- 
evitable economic law from coming into operation. If there is any effort 
on the part of the parties concerned to oppose the reduction of wages 
and salaries which must follow the Is. 6d. rate, it will mean serious 
struggles between capital and labour. And in this connection we may 
point out the fate of highly organised and politically supported labour in 
England in the coal industry. They had to submit to proportionate reduc- 
tion in their emoluments due to the deflation practised in England. And 
indeed this is not a rosy prospect in order that we may consider the Is. 6 d. 
ratio. 

We are told that if the Is. 4 d. rate is put on the Statute, these people 
will suffer. The Revd Dr. Macphail said that he supports the Is. 6 d. 
because he feels .... 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: Partly because. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Yes, partly because — you did say partly 
because — he feels that that would give his very limited income a larger 
purchasing power. Sir, in laws of economics nothing drops from 
heaven, and very little grows from mother earth by way of 
money. If Dr. Macphail says that somebody gains, who pays 
it? I venture to ask the Rev. Dr. Macphail this question “ Who pays 
it?” Does it come from the coffers of the Government? Does it 
come from the coffers of my Honourable friend, Sir Victor Sassoon, who, 
I understand, has got a few crores of rupees and he may not mind taking 
out a crore and giving it : certainly it does not come from out of my pocket. 
Who pays it? I submit to the Reverend Dr. that he might think over 
this problem again and I am sure he would be the last person to ask to 
be allowed to benefit a little, even though it be a limited income, if the 
tiller of the soil in Madras lost it. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: I take the tiller of the soil amongst 
my own people. 

Sir Purkhotaxndas Thakurdas: The only difference is that your indome 
goes into hundreds of rupees a month and his runs into a hundred rupees 
at the most a year. 
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The Honourable the Finance Member warned us about strikes. 
Nothing else can lead to strikes more surely and more unmistakably than 
if you try to push through this la. 6 d. and stabilise it (The Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett rose to say something.) There is no question about it. 
The Honourable Member will have his right of reply. If he will give me 
a right of reply after him I will sit down and give way every time. Surely, 
it is impossible that you can afford to pay your labourer at a rupee worth 
8'4 grains of gold the same amount as you were able to pay when the rupee 
was worth 7*5 grains of gold. If I am a cotton grower and grow 5 candies 
of cotton and if you decide because of your power that the price to mo in 
rupees should be restricted only to the appreciated rupee I am bound to get 
fewer .rupees in contrast with the world gold prices, and world gold prices 
cannot be influenced by any’ Government ever so powerful. Therefore 
if I am going to get fewer rupees I cannot possibly pay out the same 
number of rupees which I used to pay out when the rupee was lighter in 
gold by one grain. I submit therefore that it is no use contending that 
labour wages will not go down at 1*. M. They are bouncl to go down. 
The difference is this. They will go down then numerically and in volume. 
To-day you take them away by restoring the Is. 4 d. and making the 
rupee worth 7*5 grains of gold as it was before the war. 

The Honourable the Finance Member asked 11 questions. I remem- 
ber Ihose 11 questions very well. I have got a reply to those 11 points 
ready with me, but I feel that on this general discussion T should not 
take more time and thus curtail the time available for other Honourable 
Members. I take up the Honourable Member's challenge and I will 
reply to those 11 questions on the amendment regarding the ratio which 
is bound to be moved by one Honourable Member or another. But I 
ask the Honourable the Finance Member if he will reply to a few simple 
questions which I propose to put to him. I am sure that he will not 

have to look up many figures. I want him to reply to them so that the 

House may decide fairly in the light of facts. I do not want him to 
say “Yes" or “No r> before he sees the questions. (Laughter.) I am 
serious and shall read out my questions : 

(1) Is it a fact that no other major country in the world has appre- 
ciated its currency above its pre-war ratio in relation to gold? If the 

reply to the above be in the affirmative, what are the reasons for India 

being treated in this special manner by the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is easy. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: (2) Is it a fact that Government have 
been able to push up the rupee to Is. 6d. gold owing to their insistence 
on retaining the dead ineffective ratio of 2s. gold on the Statute-book 
which prevented gold from being tendered to the Currency Authority in 
India? Is it a fact that the Indian commercial community protested 
against this ever since 1922? Was Is. 4 A. gold available for being put 
on the Statute in October 1924 and why was that opportunity deliberately 
allowed to pass? 

The Ifrmourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is easy. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I told him that I would give him very 
easy questions to answer'. (Laughter.) 
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' (3) Is it a fact that : 

(a) the policy of working up the ratio beyond Is. 4d. gold has beet! 

accelerated by the Government of India starving the country 
of normal expansion of currency during the years 1921-27? 
and i 

(b) that during the current year (1926-27) very large actual defla- 

tion of currency has taken place? 

(4) Is there any major country that can be quoted as having been 
treated in the manner that India has been treated during the last six 
years, viz., insistence of Government to keep an ineffective ratio of 2s. 
gold on the Statute-book cutting out gold for tender to the Currency 
Authority? And if so, will the Finance Member name such country or 
countries ? 

(5) Will Government put on the table a statement showing the total 
nett amount of deflation done since 1920 year by year? 

(6) What is the basis of the figures of production and price level on 
which the Finance Member justifies his policy of : 

(a) compulsory non-expansion of currency, and 

(b) deflation of currency during the period 1920 till 1927? 

I will, when the ratio amendment is under consideration, submit to 
the Honourable the Finance M ember my replies to his 11 questions. I 
hope he will reciprocate the courtesy by giving me such answers as he 
may think proper to my questions. On these two let the House judge. 

Regarding the Fowler Committee’s report, the Honourable the Finance 
Member suid that Members on this side were very fond of quoting 
minority reports. Unfortunately, for India, it has been so. Where you 
put a minority of Indians on a Commission and where one or two out 
of them have the boldness to say something which is again a minority 
within a minority, is it a wonder that the Indian public in the light of 
the experience of the past attach a little more weight to such daring 
member than perhaps the member deserves? I happen, Sir, to be one 
of those fortunate or unfortunate ones, whichever way you look at it. 
and I feel that iny countrymen have valued my services more than they 
deserved; but that does not make the material in my Minute of Dissent 
any the less worthy of their attention. Regarding the Fowler Committee 
report, the Honourable the Finance Member said that the members who 
have been quoted from the Fowler Committee recommended Is. 3 d. It 
was the majority of the Committee that said Is. 4 d. To-day the question 
is between Is. 6d. and Is. 4 A. He asks, why do those members who 
quote the dissenting members of the Fowler Committee not favour Is. 3d.? 
If 1 may say so to the Honourable Member, Ibis is a very good trap. 
The question is now, — as it was then between Is. 4 d and Is. 3d. — the 
question is now between Is. 6d. and Is. 4d. Nobody asked to-day for Is. 3d. 
or anything under Is. 4d., because that would be unfair and doing in- 
justice to the creditors. We ask for Is. 4d. because Is. 4d. was on the 
Statute-book till 1914. India’s currency, if the Honourable Member 
will only look at the figures — India’s is the only currency which got least 
disturbed, because Is. 4d. gold was only disturbed for a period of threq 
years, and even then it was Is. 5d. and not Is. 6d. Sir, a reference to 
Appendix VII in Volume III of the Royal Commission’s Report will give 
the figures. I have got the figures but I do not think it necessary to 
give them. All that I say is that Is. 4d. gold was longest in existence 
during the last 12 years and as a matter of fact it was exceeded only for 
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about 18 or 20 months. That was the only period when it exceeded 
la. 4 d. gold and for the rest of the period it was under Is. fid. gold. So 
nobody wants Is. 3d. I know that Is. 3d. would be as unfair to the 
creditor as we claim to-day that Is. 6d. is unfair to the debtor. 

The Finance Member further said the agriculturist receives the same 
gold in world markets. It is not doubted at all. For your agricultural 
produce you receive the same gold in the world market. It is in bringing 
gold from the international market to India that my Honourable friend, 
intervenes and by fixing the ratio at Is. 6d. he prevents the sovereign 
from being converted into Es. 15. He compels a man here to be satisfied 
with 1 only Es. 13-5-4, and takes a part of the difference for his Budget, 
which is shown as a surplus budget ; he gives provincial contributions and. 
gives the rest to those who remit money outside India. It is here that 
the real mischief comes in. Therefore, if Government are prepared tc 
give India a gold currency the question will only affect debts outstanding 
up to date. Until that I feel very strongly that the greatest possible 
injustice will be done to the masses of India by not reverting to Is. £d. 
and by stabilising at la. 6 d. 

My attention has been drawn by a very esteemed Honourable Member 
to paragraph 191 of the Majority Eeport and I have been asked to say 
why in* other countries adjustments of prices take place in one year or 
two years and why in India it should take longer. Now, Sir, take 
England itself. When they went to the gold point, in April, 1925, Pro- 
fessor Keynes is reported to have said that it would take two years for 
complete adjustments. Now, Sir, the trade of England is mostly export 
and import trade. England has to import for the purposes of her own 
food. England has to export most of her industrial manufactures and 
for the United Kingdom the internal trade in addition to the export and 
import trade is estimated at anything between 15 to 20 or 25 per cent, 
of the total trade. Any way it does not form the major part of the trade 
of the/ United Kingdom. Even in a country like that adjustments to 
a 1 per cent, rise in currency amounting to 2 per cent, is said to take two 
years. As against this for India, her export and import trade is 
estimated only to be a fraction of her total trade. The internal trade of 
India is estimated at anything from 10 to 15 times the external, i.e., export 
and import trade. You have therefore a country with the bullock cart, 
as Sir Victor Sassoon said, with 10 to 15 times internal trade as against 
England which has most of her trade consisting of her export and import 
trade and when you bear in mind that the import and the export trade 
adjust themselves in exchange simultaneously practically within a day, 
surely if England takes two years for complete adjustments, in India 
where the internal trade is ten times the import and export trade it would 
be risky and dangerous to assume that the adjustments can take place 
within less than 7 r 8 or 10 years. And to-day for la. 6 d. gold we have 
not even completed the second year. 

Sir, the Finance Member said that sanctity of the ratio is after all 
sentimental. Well, sometimes there is some * good even about a senti- 
ment. May I ask the Finance Member this? What is the intention of 
the Government of India or of the India Office in this respect? 
Sir, gold standard and gold currency are after all India's birthright. We 
shall have it out of the Government of India, if not now, within 5 or 10' 
years. -That is not a gift that we are looking forward to. It is our 
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birthright. If we are united we shall fight for it and win it. We sure 
anxious that we should not have it at the inconvenience of England* We 
are anxious that we should not disturb European conditions. But is it 
the intention of the Government of India and the India Office that until 
we can have or until we take from them a gold standard and gold currency, 
they are slowly giving us promotions from Is. Ad * to la- fid* 3.8. fid. to 
la* 8 d*, then la* 10d., and then 2a. Unless there is feanctilf attached to 
this question of the ratio, 1 have not the least doubt that in order to 
bolster up Government Budgets, in order to avoid further taxation, in 
order to make up for increasing expenditure of all kinds we will slowly be 
driven into a higher appreciation of the rupee, further grinding down of 
the masses and that is a thing which no Indian, Sir, who has taken the 
slightest trouble to understand the problem would even think of with 
equanimity. I have only one word more to say regarding a query put 
by my Honourable friend Diwan Chaman Lall in connection with the 
rate of 2s. lOd. that prevailed for a short while in 1920. He asked the 
question why the Bombay mills did not suffer when the exchange rate 
was over 2s.? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): They made 
money. 

Si: Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Although the ruling rate in .1920 was^ 
2s-, and over, owing to paucity of stocks of piece-goods, etc., Jiere, all 
manufacturing concerns, not only cotton mills, were practically coining 
money. If they were not coining money, they were coining gold* If they 
were not coining gold, they were coining diamonds in some cases* There was- 
no question then, Sir, of the ratio, of the exchange. If in 1920 the Babington 
Smith Committee had been a little less greedy and a little more discreet they, 
might have got through Is. fief. But there is a God above. England 
became greedy. The 2s. failed. The Government have now learnt wisdom. 
They now want to give us promotion step by step* I hope no Indian will 
agree to a course which has no precedent in any other country and which 
every economist of the past century has run down in terms which I need 
hardly repeat* I therefore strongly support that the Bill be taken into 
consideration and I hope that when the amendment comes up the House 
will vote for Is* 4d- 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : As I listened to the extremely 
interesting speech we have just heard and the very delightful discourse 
of the Honourable Baronet, I felt as if a sudden smoke screen had been 
interjected between my eyes and the clear light of economic truth. I 
should like, Sir, to try and dissipate some of these clouds* I was parti- 
cularly amazed at the beginning of Sir Victor Sassoon’s speech by the 
fact that he claimed the authority of Mr. Maynard Keynes for the Is. Ad. 
rupee* Now Sir, that is entirely contrary to the facts* I refer any 
Member to the evidence of Mr. Maynard Keynes before the Royal Com- 
mission. I am quite sure that my recollection is accurate. Mr* May- 
nard Keynes said that he strongly advised the Commission to do nothing 
at all, not to stabilise the rupee in terms of gold at present but to carry 
on the very policy which the Finance Member has been carrying on for 
the last five years; that is to say, to maintain a stable level of. internal 
prices as far as possible* I appeal to Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas wko 
himself interrogated the witness* in London whether I am not ri£ht in 
saying that when Sir Purshotamdas tried to pin Mr. Maynard Keynes 
to the proposition that if a major Indian crop failed in the monsoon He 
would be justified in lowering the ratio, Mr. Keynes would not accept 
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that proposition. All that he would commit himself to tvag that th< 
Government, or whatever authority managed the currency, should be pre- 
pared to move the ratio either a penny or a half-penny, but nor more, 
either way tor a rise or fall of 10 per cent- in world prices- That was 
the eviden^pIB^Mr^ Maynard Keynes. Therefore 1 hope that Members 
will not run away with the impression that he is in favour of a Is- 4 d- 
rupee- Now, Sir, w T hafc was the further point which enabled*Sir Victor 
Sassoon to bring in the name of Mr. Keynes? He quoted from a 
pamphlet called ‘'Economic Consequences of Mr. Churchill", and in that 
. Mr. Keynes criticises the British return to the gold standard as premature, 

. and claims that it was one of the causes of the coal strike- Well, Sir, I 
am for a Is- 6d. rupee* (An inaudible interruption was made by Sir 
Victor Sassoon.) I did not interrupt the Honourable Member during his 
' speech and I was sorry to see that he interrupted Dr- Macphail conti- 
nuously, and if he interrupts me in my speech I shall deal with him- The 
point of Mr. Keynes was this, that the return to a gold standard was 
premature. Now, Sir, I am prepared to accept that dictum for the very 
reason which makes me accept Is. 6d- in India- The Finance Member is 
proposing to return to Is. 6d — that is to say, to stabilise at Is- 6 d- in 
terms of gold — after actual stability lias been attained, whereas what was 
done in England was that they returned to pre-war gold parity before 
stability had been attained, and forced it from a lower figure- Therefore, 

I, accept the dictum of Mr. Keynes. But Sir, Sir Victor Sassoon as a 
Is. 4 d- fnan would naturally not accept that dictum. He represents a very 
important financial house which has very properly very important interests 
to protect. And I say that the very same reasons which make that 
financial house and Sir Victor Sassoon supporters of the Is- 4 d- rupee in 
India make them support in England the appreciation of the pound. 
Therefore I say that you are asked in this House to regard this return 
to the gold standard as a bad policy, whereas actually it is a policy which 
the Honourable Baronet and his firm must inevitably support and, I am 
quite sure, did actively support- So you have been asked to accept 
something as the Honourable Member’s view’ which is in my opinion en- 
tirely contrary to his real position. 

Now, Sir, if we try to clear away all these misconceptions and look at 
this question in its simplest light, I think we ought first to examine what 
is the comrtion ground on both sides. Well, Sir, I think the common 
ground is that this is a battle of prices- Unless it is a battle of prices 
it has no other meaning at all- The proposition put forward by one side 
of the House is this, that prices are at present adjusted to a Is- 4 d- 
rupee, or more or less adjusted to a Is. 4 d- rupee, but they have not 
adjusted themselves to a Is. 6 d- rupee, and therefore the Government 
ought to bring the rupee down to Is. Ad. which is its proper level in 
relation to prices. Well, Sir, that again is a proposition which I can 
easily prove to be totally contrary to facts- It sounds all right, be- 
cause it is true that in this country we are accustom^'to the fact that 
a fall in prices internally corresponds to a rising sterling exchange- As 
the rupee go f es up prices come down- That certainly is the ordinary * 
working of the economic law- But surety we must take account of the 
fact that we are not dealing with that case at all- The working of ’ 
th$^ economy c law was entirely suspended and transcended by another 
set of factory which intervened in the Great War, and you have this 
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6urious result, that high prices were reached in India not with a low 
exchange at all but with a rising exchange* The highest point of living., 
when. I think the iCaloutta figure reached 206, was reached in the very 
year, 1020, when the rupee 'reached its highest average. The average 
for 3/920 was two shillings and a fraction, and that was the very year 
at which we -reached the highest prices. So that high prices in India 
and the present wages in Bombay, which are I think Rs. 8(f-12 on an 
averts, — all these were reached under a rising rupee, and the highest 
price was reached with the rupee at its highest point. That is a very 
curious iactor, and it entirely destroys the hasis of the suggestion that 
prices are actually accommodated to the la 4 d« rupee- They are accom- 
modated to nothing of the kind- So we get back to the fact that it 
is a pure battle of prices- I think there is one further point of agree- 
ment between both sides of the House, and that is that when you get 
your ratio adjusted and stabilised in gold, after a certain time — there will 
be no agreement about the time, for some will say it will happen soon 
while others will claim that there js a great lag — but I think both sides 
of the House will agree that ultimately in the long run internal prices 
must adjust themselves to your ratio* And when that is reached, although 
a great many people will have suffered in between and some will have 
made fortunes, it will no longer matter. 

Sir, we reach this conclusion, that it suits some people to have a 
period of instability and move from one ratio to another. In that period 
.some people -will gain, and some people will lose ; that is 

I,M a necessary corollary. We have got to consider who those 
people are- Those who advocate Is- 4 d- tell us that the people who 
stand >to gain by this period of unrest are the majority of the people* 
Cries of “No.”) Honourable Members say “No-” but surely if you 
admit that in the end it makes no difference, the only virtue of the one 
and four-penny rupee lies in the interval before it is reached* Is not 
that so, Sir? The only virtue lies in this period of instability*? ( Sir 
Purtfiotamdas Thakurdas : “How long is it?”) That is important. ( Sir 

Pwnskotamdas Thakurdas: “That is most important.”) Sir, I have 
examined the arguments of the other side with the greatest will to under- 
stand them. But I found in Jihem all a curious boomerang quality which 
makes them return to strike the user of them* The Honourable Member 
asked -me how long would be the interval* I do not know what answer 
i he wants* ( Sir Purshotamdae Thakurdas : “You have made up your 
mind.”) We have been told first that it will bring an immediate 
benefit of a 12 per cent, rise in agricultural prices. We are told by 
the same people that the lag is so great that the actual rise in the cost 
of living will be very small* I am quite prepared to accept the state- 
ment that the lag is considerable but I would point out this. You 
cannot on the one^bo^d *ay that there will be no dislocation, trade will 
not he interrupted, e^rything will go on as before— you cannot do that 
cm the one hand SjuSferon the other come forward and say that there is a 
tremendous lag, lag that there will be no rise, no immediate rise 

in prices. ( Sir PtixSkoiatnilae Thakurdas ; “That is what we main- 
tained*”) I admit that if you maintain that you are living in a totally 
different world 4tom that in which I live* I am trying to bring the 
House back to reality. Some Honourable Members stUl live in a world 
rfut heh-wn. say, M It would benefit exporters to have a U. 4 d. 
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rupee and injure importers”, and yet we have Mr. Birla and Sir Victor 
Sassoon coming) forward to 'tell us that although it is going to hit the 
importer, nevertheless it is not going to hit the imports, that the customs 
receipts are to be the same as before. ( Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : 
“Because buying power of the country will be increased; don't you 
see that is me whole point?”) The whole idea of the Currency League — 
as I have seen it and as they expressly state it, — is that la. 4d. is good 
for exporters, and la. 6d - is good for importers, and hits the exporter against 
the importer. Yet we are asked to believe that the Finance Member 
will gpt the same amount of customs receipts from imports as he would 
have got if we maintained the ratio at la. 6d. 

Now, Sir, let us examine the main basis of this desire to depreciate 
the rupee. Let us try and get before our minds exactly what happens- 
Let us suppose that there is a speculator in Bombay who has one crore 
of rupees to handle. Now what does that mean? That means that he 
has control over the goods and services, the labour, of Indians of all sorts 
to the extent of one crore of rupees- He can make them work for 
him, he can command their goods and services to that extent. Well, 
Sir, he exchanges that crore with somebody in London for English money. 
At the present rate of exchange he will get £750,000- What does that 
mean? It means that he has resigned his claims to the goods and 
services of Indians and he has acquired a claim to the goods and service® 
of Englishmen, houses and lands and so forth, and whatever he wants in 
England. That is what the present ratio gives him. Now, Sir, it suits 
that speculator to depreciate the value of Indian labour, to depreciate the 
value of Indian goods, to depreciate the value of the goods of his own 
country. As soon as he has forced the rupee down to Is* 4 d., instead of 
using his money in England, he sends it back. So we find that instead 
of a crore, he gjets 1 crore and 12£ lakhs — because the rupee has been fixed 
at Ja. 4 d. That means that he has now increased his hold upon the goods 
and services of Indians. He can make them work for him to the extent 
represented not by one crore but to the extent represented by 1 crore and 12J 
lakhs. If he were to wait till the end of this long lag, it is quite ttrue that 
the rupee having depreciated, he would, for his one crore and 12£ lakhs, 
get no more goods and services than what he originally got for a crore, but 
in the interval of the whole process of readjustment, he is going to get 
a very great deal* more for his money. During] the period after the war 
it was my fortune to travel about in a good many countries with dis- 
located exchanges and I had the whole process of what is happening forced 
upon my attention* I saw, in countries where the people were being 
ruined, speculators at work trying to force down the exchange of their 
own country in order that they should do exactly what I have described 
,to you. If the House will bear with me, I will tell you a short incident 
which happened to myself. I travelled with my wife to Soviet Bussia. 
We crossed the Persian frontier and we travelled in a covered goods wagon — 1 
yrhich was all that we could get from that Government* — We had it fitted 
up, and we travelled to Tiflis, and we had the beet of everything that 
was going, that is to say we went to resturants, and to the ballet and 
We did everything we wanted to. We went on to Batoum, and finally 
Wp left Russia* We spent three weeks in all. Well, Sir, I was getting 
800,000 roubles for the pound, and I spent in those three weeks 8 million 
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roubles. The people that I paid were paid enormous sums in com- 
parison with the pre-war standard when the rouble was worth two shillings, 
but they were actually starving. ‘ I was getting their goods and services 
for three weeks for the sum of ten pounds ! That is 
to say my wife and myself took that labour and had their goods for a 
sum of £10. Well, Sir, it was frankly a steal. I had also a friend who 
went to stay in Vienna with his wife about four years ago when the ex- 
change was in a chaotic condition. He brought a large amount of 
Austrian exchange, and they had a thoroughly good holiday and every- 
thing they wanted, and at the end of it, he had a certain amount of 
Austrian exchange left over- There was then a sharp recovery in Aus- 
trian exchange and he sold it agiain, so that when he came home not only 
had he had a holiday for nothing but he had made a little. Now, Sir, 
that means that he made Austria work for him. Honourable Members 
may say what they like ; they may cover it up ; they may do what they 
like* But they cannot get away from the fact that that is what happens 
when you depreciate your exchange and during instability. They are 
making their own country to a certain extent the slave of another country. 
They are cheapening its labour and cheapening its goods in the markets 
abroad. I ask how that can be good for the whole country- Clearly we 
rftust agree that it cannot be good for the whole country. 

Now, then, we will ask how can it be good for particular classes. I 
fully understand the right* of particular classes to come forward frankly and 
represent their interests properly. I can understand the position of Mr. 
Chalmers who represents the tea industry if he says “ I represent tea 
planters; we are exporters in competition with foreign countries and for 
a time during the process of instability we will, make a bit out of it. M That 
is a proposition to put. I understand the position of the jute merchant 
who says “ I happen to have a monopoly crop; I can get my price and 
therefore actually the ratio does not matter to me. What I do want is 
stability to make forward contracts. Therefore I am in favour of Is. 6d. ” 
That seems to me to be a very proper position. I can understand the 
position of the European who says “ I remit money home and I would 
very much like to see exchange remain at 1 8. 6 d.” We had a reference 
to that position to-day. I am perfectly certain that that was not a con- 
sideration that was present in the minds of the Commission and I am 
equally certain that that was not a consideration that was present in the 
minds of the Government. But I know enough of human nature to know 
that any European, who has charges at home, would prefer not to suffer 
during a period of instability and would like to continue 'to have a la. 6d. 
rupee. It is perfectly true, again, that when the whole thing has been 
evened out, when we get back stability, the European would have to get 
a higher salary or his profits would be altered, and there would be no 
difference at all to him. But it is important to him that therfc should not 
be a period when he will lose. I understand the feeling of the European. 
But, Sir. what I do not understand is why nobody in this House represents 
cotton. ‘Not a word has been said for cotton. I did not hear the Honour- 
able Member say anything about cotton. I am told that in this matter it 
is the interest of the ryot that is being represented, but not the interests 
of cotton. I quite agree that the Honourable Member put forward bis 
views very clearly before the Commission. As regards the cultivator, I 
have already shown that the present prices have no connection with a 
la. id. rupee, that we have had a period of falling prices', and that the 
highest point in prices and the highest point in wages was reached under 
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the 2-shilling rupee. That proves that those wages are quite iHdepeucteHt 
of the Is. A d. rupee, and that they were attained for the same reason 
that they were attained in practically every country after the War, owing 
to the fact that people since the War put a higher value on the services 
and insist oh a higher standard of life. Once you have reached that 
standard, it is extremely difficult to get it down. Sir Pulfchotamdas 
Thakurdas told us that his heart was heavy for the ryot. I am very glad 
of his humanitarian feelings. I would ask him at the same time to look 
a little nearer home at the busthies of Bombay, and decide for himself 
whether he thinks that it is an appropriate thing to reduce the real wages 
of *|3ombay workers. 

Sir PurShotamd&S Thakurdas: They are going to be ultimately reduced 
with 1^. 6d. They cannot be the same as at Id. 4d. or under. They must 
be adjusted to the higher ratio. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: I am very sorry to hear that. 

There was another point as regards these grains of gold. It is quite 
true that if you depreciate the value of the rupee in grains of gold, you 
-do depreciate the value of rupee loans and the Honourable Member claims 
that that would be an advantage to Government. But 1 would point out 
to you that it is only in the last two or three years, 8 years I think, that 
we have not had external borrowings. We are now consistently borrowing 
in rupees, and are we asked to shake the confidence of India by telling all 
those who lent rupees to Government, that we are prepared to depreciate 
the rupee? It is curious that Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas did not touch 
on the sanctity of contracts to-day. We have heard the argument that 
Is. 4 d. rupee is the rate which will not increase the agricultural debt. 
But what about the sanctity of contracts? Sir Purshotamdas comes for- 
ward this afternoon and says it does not matter what the rupeo is, even 
though people lent their rupees to Government at Is. 6 d. % because it 
happens on this occasion that Government will thereby get rid of a certain 
amount of debt. That is a disastrous process. It was certainly the way 
that Germany dealt with her internal debt after the War but she ruined 
a vast number of her own people and the actual wealth of the country to 
a very large extent changed hands. Is that the process that we are 
inviting? 

Sir Put&hotattidas Thakurdas: That is what you did in 1898 when you 
fixed the rupee at Is. Ad, 

Mr. Arthur Moore: We are asked not only to depreciate rupee invest- 
ments, we are also asked to depreciate the silver savings of India. The 
unfortunate people who have their silver savings in India have been suffer- 
ing continual depredation. We are now asked to depreciate those savings 
further. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: fly Is. 4<J.? Uo you depredate them 
further by Is. Ad. ? 

Mr, Arthur Moore} Certainly. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas:* Go ahead please, full steam. 

* Mr. Arthur Woofs: The estimate is, I think, 100 cfcores of hoarded 
Rupees., » It is sufely perfectly obvious that if you depredate the value of 
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the rupee you depreciate" the savings of everybody whose savings are in 
rupee coin. The Honorable Member’s intellect is equal to understand* 
ing that. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdag : Go ahead. We will judge about the intel- 
lect a little later. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: I will continue the question of debt. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya made out a very strong denunciation on this question. 
There is nobody for whose intellectual honesty I have greater respect than 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malayiya. I would ask him, instead of reading a 
verbose denunciation by somebody else on this question, to apply his own 
intellect to the actual process that happens. I would ask him whether 
when people borrowed money at" Is. 4 d. and when the cost of living was*, 
say, at 100 points and th°y are now asked to repay when the cost of living 
is 150, will the debt they borrowed be repaid really in goods and services if 
they only repay la. 4 d. I will put the question in this way.. Let us sup- 
pose that 20 years ago Pandit Malaviya and I met at a telegraph office 
somewhere in India and I wanted to send a telegram, 1 had no money on 
me and so I borrowed Rs. 1-8-0 from Pandit Malaviya and I sent my tele- 
gram and forgot all about it. Supposing to-day he accosted me in the lobby 
and reminded me about it. If I produced 11s. 1-8-0, I would be discharg- 
ing the contract, unwritten if you like; but would I be repaying the debt? 
Would the Pandit be able to get for that Rs. 1-8-0 to-day more than one 
rupee’s worth of what he would have got 20 years ago? Would he be able 
to send such a lengthy telegram as I sent 20 years ago? Obviously he 
would not. (An Honourable Member : “Rates were much cheaper then.”) 

Well, Sir, I have tried to show the bare bones of what happens in this 
exchange otf goods and services, t do not wish to quote authorities, but 
there is one name which I should like to mention, because I hope that Hon- 
ourable Members opposite will listen to him with respect. In the begin- 
ning of this session they very properly, from their point of view, put for- 
ward a plea to have Mr. S. C. Mitra in this House. Mr. S. C. Mitra is not 
with us; but we have his views. He is absent, but he speaks. Members 
claimed that he should be here on this momentous occasion ; he is not here, 
but I will read h ; s views which are these : 

“ My views about the coming currency legislation are not in agreement with those 
of the Bombay capitalists. The real interests of the ryots will suffer at a lower rate of 
exchange, and I agree with Mr. Chaudhry ihat the interests of the capitalists and 
the general public are at variance in this particular case. But unfortunately nobody 
in Bengal has paid any attention to this aspect, while the financiers of Bombay^ are 
misleading public opinion.” 

Well, Sir, that is the opinion of Mr. S. C. Mitra • . . 

Mr. J&mn&das M. Mehta: I suppose you are his follower. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas: You accept his opinion whenever it suits 
you. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Quite so: T should not quote him if I did not agree 
With him. 

Sir, when I hear the music of Bombay and I am told that wonderful 
things can be done by this 2d., that we are to have a paradise from this two- 
pence coloured, I am reminded of the story of the wicked rich man who 
died, and after his death; presented himself at Heaven’s gate. 

He was asked what good deeds he had done to justify admission, and 
after considerable ransacking of his memory he said that he had. once given 
two pence to a poor man. The entry was looked up by t \xe recording 
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[Mr. Arthur Moore.] 

angel and found correct, but it seemed an inadequate deed to procure 
admission. So the matter was referred to a Select Committee of 
Archangels, just as might happen in this House. The Committee decided 
against the claim, and St. Peter was told to repay him and send him 
away. So St. Peter produced the money and said to the rich man “Take 
your tuppence and go to Hell. ” Perhaps it might be more Parliamentary, , 
Sir, if 1 said “to the other place.” Sir, when I hear the music of 
Bombay and the wonders to be done by knocking tuppenco off the 
rupee 1 am sometimes moved to think that the Finance Member 
might use the phrase attributed to the Saint in the story. But 
I do not think the Honourable Member will do so, because 
he is I now bringing to an end a certain work. Sir, I remember 
that two or three nights before the Honourable Member first sailed for 
India in December 1922> I was present at a very small dinner party of six 
including himself, and I was extremely interested on that occasion to try, 
if I could, to penetrate his mind and purpose on the eve of going out to 
India at a time when the finances of this, country were in a deplorable con- 
dition. I went home that night feeling that I had gauged his purpose and 
I formed a certain opinion, which I have never changed. I came to the con- 
clusion that the Finance Member had marked out his own part in the car- 
rying out of that famous Proclamation of August 1917, which held out a 
prospect of a far larger measure of self-government to this country. He 
had marked out for himself as his own part in that great work, to try to 
give India a larger share of financial autonomy. Sir, ihe control of London 
I think was often extremely valuable in the last century, but I do not think 
that any one who reads the records of this country, i.c. f of the last 25 years, 
can come to any other conclusion than that the interference of Whitehall 
wiih the Finance Member for India has been disastrous. If I may put in a 
phrase what I judge to be Sir Basil Blackett’s policv it is ih ; s “the Secre- 
tary of State must decrease, and the Finance Member must increase.” 
This year the Finance Member brings before us in these three Bills what is 
really a tremendous measure of financial autonomy. For the first time, 
the currency of India is to be entirely free of control from London, and 
the currency of India is also to be free of the control of Governmi nt. If, 
Sir, this House rejects that measure, if we prefer to say “No, not yet ; 
we want a little gamble; we want to see some money changing hands,' we 
want to see the richer richer and the poorer poorer,’' — if we decide to do 
that, then I think that we should convict ourselves of incurable levitv, and 
thfct we shall be doing an injury to the cause we have at heart. 

.Mr. President: Before we proceed further, I should really like to ascer- 
tain the opinion of this House on one question. All sections of the House 
are agreed, so far as I could see, that the Bill should be taken into consider- 
ation. If I am correct in this, I should like to ask Honourable Members 
whether it is really worth while, when all parties are agreed, that they 
should go on discussing this motion any further. There will be ample 
opportunity for Honourable Members to speak on particular amendments 
which will come up later on. But I am entfrelv in the hands of the House 
If there was a desire on the part of Honourable Members to continue the 
discussion; I was quite willing to do so, but I thought it was my duty to 
make the suggestion in the interests of the debate. 

., **• V 8p ?^ ng . < ? 1 beb * lf 0f m 7 * rou P’ Sir - T am perfectly 

failing that the Bui should be taken into consideration. We are certainly 

m favour M this motion. Whatever may be our views with regard to the 
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several amendments, I am certainly of the opinion that no further time 
should be lost in discussing the motion that the Bill be taken into considera- 
tion. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I should be very glad to waive my 
right of reply; 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : On that 
question, the closure may be put. 

Mr. President: I should like to know the views of the Swaraj Part^. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : I 
also think that it would be better, if we have to speak on the amendments 
at length, if we do not proceed with our discussion on this motion. Of 
course, several Honourable Members have not yet spoken, and it may be 
necessary that they should speak at some length, of course quite relevantly 
upon these amendments also. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must know that there is no 
time limit for speeches on Bills. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Therefore, Sir, I certainly agree to the course 
just proposed, because it will make the debate more relevant. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : We 
also agree to the same course, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I prefer to waive my right of reply 
in these circumstances. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and the Indian 
Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay upon the Governor General 
in Council certain obligations in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale of gold 
exchange, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
8th March, 1927. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday , 8th March , 1 927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Early Release on Medic \l Grounds oe Babu Jiban Lal Chatterji, 

a Political Detenu. 

761. *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: 1. Will Government be pleased 
to state whether Babu Jiban Lal Chatterji arrested under Regulation III 
of 1818 is suffering from tuberculosis? If so, when was the existence of 
tubercle in him first discovered? 

2. Was he removed from the Dacca Jail to the Suri Jail? If so, when? 

3. Is it a fact that in the Suri Jail all tubercular patients are kept in 
the same ward? During Sj. Jiban Lal Chatterji’s confinement how many 
tubercular patients were kept in the same ward with him? 

4. Is it a fact that he has been removed from the jail and kept in a 
place outside the jail? If so, what arrangements have the Government 
made for personal attendance on him and for his food? 

5. Is it a fact that his brother has been a?ked to stay with and look 
after him? If so, will Government be pleased to state what allowance, 
if any, is being paid to the brother? 

6. Have Government any objection to remove him to a sanitarium or a 
seaside town? 

7. What is the present status of Sj. Jiban Lal Chatterji? Is he a 

Regulation III prisoner or an Ordinance prisoner? Is any allowance being 
paid to any of his dependants? If so, how much to each? „ 

8. What arrangement has been made for his treatment? 

9. Do Government contemplate an early release of Sj. Jiban Lal 
Chatterji on medical grounds? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: With your permission, Sir, 
I propose to reply to the question in a single statement : 

Babu Jiban Lal Chatterji is suffering from tuberculosis. This diagnosia 
was made at the end of December or beginning of January last. As it was 
deemed expedient to transfer him to a drier climate he was removed on the 
27th January from the Dacca to the Suri Jaih where there are special arrange- 
ments for the accommodation and treatment of tuberculosis patients. I am 
not aware whether he was kept in the same ward as other tuberculosis 
patients. Soon after his arrival he was removed from the confines of the 
jail and placed in the custody of the District Magistrate, but in the care 

( 1817 ) ^ a 
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of his relatives, who were given facilities for arranging for personal attend- 
ance and food. I have no information as to which of his relations have 
taken charge of him. The Government are considering what further action 
is called for on medical grounds. 

Babu Jihan Lai Chattcrji is a State prisoner under Regulation III of 
1818. While so restrained an allowance of Rs. 40 a month has been sanc- 
tioned for the maintenance of his family ; grants of 11s. 35 and Rs. 30 were 
' in March and October 1923 also allowed to meet expenditure in connection 
with the illness of his sister and step-mother- 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Will tile Honourable the Home Member kindly 
inform the House if the Government have reached any conclusions as a 
result of the communications that are going on between the Government 
of India and the Bengal Government as to the release of the other detenus? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 am not in a position to 
make kny other statement than I made to my Honourable friend the other 
day. 

Abolition of the lower Efficiency Bar Examination for Upper 
Division Clerks of Postal Account Offices. 

762. *Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder: 1. Is it a fact that on the intro- 
duction of time scale of pay in the year 1919, in the Postal Account Offices 
under the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, a lower efficiency 
bar examination has been introduced for the upper division clerks? 

2. Is it a fact that no such examination exists in any civil Account 
offices in India including Burma? 

3. Is it a fact that in Postal Account and Audit Offices, unless one 
passes this efficiency bar examination one can not get a lift above Rs. 110? 

4. Is it a fact that such efficiency bar examination does not exist in 
the office of the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, although it 
exists in his subordinate offices? 

5. Is it a fact that the All -India Civil and Postal Account Offices con- 
ference has been passing resolutions year after year for the abolition of 
this examination? 

6. Do Government propose to do away with this examination in the 
Postal Account Offices? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Enquiries arc being made and a • 
ref>ly will be sent to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Provision of suitable Family Quarters for Postmen. 

763. *Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder: 1 . Are Government aware that a 
conference of Indian postmen and lower grade staff was held at Aligarh 
on the 8th, 9th and 10th January, 1927, and certain resolutions were 
passed thereat? 

2. Has the attention of the Government- been drawn to resolution 
No. 5 of the conference mentioned in the previous questions asking for a 
scheme for providing suitable family quarters to each postman and mem- 
ber of the lower grade staff? 

3. Will the Government be pleased to state whether (i) such a scheme 
is being passed and (ii) if so, what progress has been made thereanent, and 
(iii) whether- any temporary relief will be granted to this very useful body 
•of public servants? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 . Government were in- 
formed that the annual Conference of the All-India Postmen’s Union would 
take place on the dates mentioned. Government have no further informa- 
tion. 

2. No. 

3. The question of provision of accommodation for postmen and lower 
grade staff is already receiving the attention of Government. 

Promotion of Postmen to the Clerical Cujue 

764. *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: (a) Has the attention of the Gov- 
ernment been drawn to Resolution No. 6, passed at the conference of 
Indian postmen and lower grade staff held at Aligarh on the 8th, 9th and 
10th January, 1927? 

(&) Will the Government be pleased to state whether any and what 
steps are being taken to improve the prospects of the postmen with a view 
to enable them to be promoted to the posts of clerks? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state if it is willing to restrict 
recruitment of outsiders in the clerical cadre so as to give preference to 
suitable candidates amongst postmen in service for appointments in such 
cadre? 

Sir Ganeai Roy: (a) No. 

( b ) The prospects of postmen for promotion to clerkships have been 
recently improved by fhe reduction from 10 to 5 years ot the period of 
approved service required to he rendered by them prior to appearance for 
the clerical examination. 

(c) The matter is under consideration. 


Pay of Postmen appointed as Clerks. 

765. *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: (a) Will the Government 
kindly state if it is a fact that the postmen acting or officiating in places 
of clerks drawing salaries say of Rs. 70 or Rs. 80 per mensem are allowed 
only Rs. 7-8-0 per mensem each as acting allowance? 

( b ) Have the Government any objection to allow such postmen tc^act 
or officiate as aforesaid on the same pay as that of the permanent incum- 
bent, during tho time they so act or officiate? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) No. 41 

( b ) There is no question of Government objecting. Under Fundamental 
Rule 32 a postman officiating as a clerk gets the pay of a clerk. 

Uniforms of Postmen, Overseeus and Reader Postmen. 

766. *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to resolution No. 10 of the conference mentioned in the 
previous question? 

( b ) Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is prepared to 
direct that all postmen, overseers and reader postmen should b£ supplied 
with uniforms of the same stuff, make and finish throughout Iddia the 
distinction between them being marked only by different badges? 
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Sir Ganen Roy: (o) No copy of the resolution has yet been forwarded^ 
to me formally, though I have seen in the newspapers accounts of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference. 

(b) The uniforms supplied to the classes mentioned are at present made 
of the same materials, which are obtained through the Indian Stores De- 
partment. A proposal for centralising and standardizing the pattern of 
such uniforms is under consideration. 

Action taken by Government on Resolution No. 12 of the Con- 
ference of Indian Postmen. 

767. *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to resolution No. 12 of the conference mentioned in the pre- 
vious question and will the Government be pleased to state if any and what 
action is lleing taken thereon ? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The reply to the first part of the question is in the 
negative- The second part does not arise. 

Allowance to Postmen for additional work in connection with 

THE INCOMING FOREIGN MaILS. 

768- *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether a postman gets any allowance for doing additional work 
in connection with the incoming foreign mails and if not, whether' Govern- 
ment is prepared to give him such allowance? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the 
remarks appearing against item 3 (/) of Part I of the Statement which was 
laid on the table of the Legislative Assembly on the 4th March 1926. 
Since then Lucknow has been added to the list of places. The case of any 
place in respect of which a representation on the subject is received is con- 
sidered on its merits. 

Increments of Postmen of the Howrah and Alipore Head Offices. 

769- *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
stale if it is a fact that the postmen of Howrah and Alipore Head Offices 
were allowed increment only at the 2nd Class head office rate and not 
at the Calcutta General Post Office rate? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The increment allowed to the postmen of Howrah and 
Alipore Head Offices from 1st December 1919 was higher than the 2nd class 
head office rate but lower than the Calcutta General Post Office rate. 
From 1st March 1926, however, the Calcutta rate has been extended to 
the postmen of Howrah -and Alipore. 

CountingIby Postmen of Acting or Temporary Service towards Pay, 

Pension, etc. 

770- -*Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder : Will the Government be pleased to 

state if any and what discrimination is made between clerks in the postal 
Service and the postmen in the matter of counting their acting or temporary 
service towards their pay, pension, etc.? * 

' Sir Ganen Roy: No discrimination is made. 
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Leave Reserve for Postmen. 

771* *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder : Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether there is any leave reserve for post offices where the number 
♦of postmen does not exceed four? If not, are Government prepared to 
provide adequate leave reserve? 

Sir Ganeu Roy: The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. The provision of a leave reserve is not necessary, as probationary 
postmen (if any) or inferior servants, such as mail peons, letter-box peons 
and packers, are appointed in the leave vacancies of postmen. 

Reduction of the Pay of Cash Overseers in the Postal Service. 

772- *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder : Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether the pay of cash overseers in the postal service has recently 
been reduced at some stations? If so, will the Government be pleased to 
state the reasons? 

Sir Ganen Roy: Through a misunderstanding of certain Government 
orders a number of overseers were allowed for some time to draw a higher 
scale of pay than they were intended to draw. The mistake was discover- 
ed and orders necessary to prevent its perpetuation were issued on the 24th 
March 1924. 

Those holding posts of overseers permanently on that date have been 
protected against loss of emoluments but those confirmed as overseers sub- 
sequently have been restricted to the correct and lower scale of pay with 
effect from the same date. 

Replacement by Clerks of the Reader Postmen at the Delhi 

Head Office. 

773* *Mr. Nirmal Chunder Ohunder : Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether the reader postmen at the Delhi Head Office have been 
replaced by clerks and the reasons therefor? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The case is as stated. When the replacement was 
made it was considered that there was not continuous work of the kind with 
which reader (i.e., sorting) postmen can be entrusted. 

Additional Duties performed by Village Postmen in the Punjab. 

774- *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether in the Punjab the village postmen at some of the post 
offices have to visit the villages of their beat twice a week instead of 
once as heretofore and if so, will the Government be pleased to state 
whether any allowance is paid to them for this additional work? 

Sir Ganen Roy: It is a fact that some villages are now visited by village 
postmen twice a week instead of once a week as before, as the result of 
improvements made in the postal facilities for rural areas. There is, how- 
ever, no question of additional working being imposed on village postmen 
as increased facilities have been provided either by rearrangement of village 
postmen’s beats or by the employment of additional village postmen. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Are the Government aware that in some sub-post offices, 
in the villages, there is no postman in the post office to deliver letters and 
addressees have to call at the office to take delivery of their postcards, 
•envelopes, parcels and other articles forwarded there? If so, do Govern- 
meqt propose to take speedy steps to ameliorate the condition of the Village! 
people? 
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Sir Ganen Roy : Will the Honourable Member kindly give me the names 
of the post offices that he refers to? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is the Honourable Member aware that in India there 
are certain village post offices called sub -post offices, small post offices in 
the rural districts, where there is no postman engaged? Shall I hand over 
to the Honourable Member a printed list from h t is Department, with which 
he is not yet familiar? 

Travelling Allowance oe Overseers in the Postal Service. 

775* *Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether any travelling allowance is paid to an overseer in the postal 
service when he has to go out on inquiries to places situated at a long 
distance f^om his Headquarters and if not, why not? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given 
by Sir Geoffrey Clarke to Mr. Amar Nath Dutt’s starred questions Nos. 668 
and 750 on the 3rd February 1925. It may be added that overseers are 
granted fixed monthly conveyance allowances when their jurisdictions are 
extensive. 

Promotion of Inferior Postal Servants *io appointments of Postmen. 

776- *Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether it is prepared to restrict recruitment of postmen from out- 
siders so as to give candidates in the lower grade staff preference for such 
appointments ? 

Sir Ganen Roy: Government have no information that inferior servants 
of the Post Office who possess the necessary qualifications are not already 
given preference before outsiders in the filling of appointments of postmen. 
The attention of the officers concerned will be drawn to the matter . 

Translation of the Post Office Manual into the principal 

Vernaculars. 

777- *Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether the Post Office Manual has been translated into any and 
if so in what Indian vernaculars? Are Government prepared to consider 
the question of translating it into all the principal vernaculars and making 
copies of such translations available to postmen? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The rules of the Post Office Manual intended for post- 
men and other officials who do not know English are translated into the 
principal vernaculars and copies of translations are made available to such 
officials. 

Time Limit for Complaints regarding non-delivery of Registered 
Articles and Money Orders. 

778. ♦Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder : (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state whether there is a time limit within which complaints for non- 
delivery of r 9 gistered articles and money orders have to be made? 

(b) Is it a fact that in Calcutta Offices action has been taken against 
postmen on complaints made after the expiry of two or three years from- 
$ie date of despatch or delivery of registered articles or from the date of 
issue or payment of money orders? 
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(c) Do Government propose to create a time-bar against such com- 
plaints ? 1 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) Yes. 

(b) Government is not aware of any ^ such case. 

(c) As stated in reply to (a), a time limit already exists. 

Tot\l Advances op the Imperial Bank before the Bank Rate 

WAS RAISED TO 7 PER CENT., ETC. 

779. *Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Will Government be pleased io 
obtain from the Imperial Bank the following figures, and place them on 
the table of the House : 

(а) The total advances of the Imperial Bank before the Bank rate 

was raised to 7 per cent., and the total advances on correspond- 
ing dates, last three years? 

(б) The total advances of the Imperial Bank on Government securi- 

ties on dates mentioned in (a) above? 

(c) Total advances of the Imperial Bank against British or foreign 
securities on the dates mentioned in (a) above? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member who is 
a member of the Central Board of the Imperial Bank will, I hope, re- 
cognise that the information asked for cannot be demanded by the Gov- 
ernment from the Imperial Bank for purposes of publication. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I fully recognise that, and I put that 
question with that knowledge; but I v\ish to ask whether when the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member contends here that the higher bank rate was 
justified under certain circumstances, this information is not necessary 
in order that the House may judge whether such circumstances have 
arisen ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: In mv opinion it is not necessary. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: How does the Honourable Member then 
expect this House to reconcile themselves to his contention that the con- 
ditions have changed this year from what they were in 1924? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must address the question to 
Government and not to the Chair. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: How does the Honourable Member 
expect the House to be reconciled to his statement that the conditions to- 
day are different from what they were in 1924-25 when the Government 
of India wrote that letter to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I believe that the Members of this 
House are in the habit -of reading newspapers and are possessed of con- 
siderable intelligence in judging for themselves. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: The exercise of their intelligence does not 
warrant them to draw the conclusion that the Finance Member wants 
them to draw. May I put one more question, Sir? Can the Honourable 
Member give any other proof of his conclusion, Sir? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not propose to start a long 
speech on this point. 
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The Defence Force Ordinance in Kenya. 

780. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that a Bill, named the 
Defence Force Ordinance, is pending in the legislature of Kenya, which 
makes a provision for enrolment >n the DefencJ^Foree on a conscript basis 
of all the male European residents of Kenya, who are above the age of 
16, and who had been in the Colony for a month? And the necessity for 
such an enactment is ascribed to a possible native insurrection? 

(b) Why have the Indian settlers in Kenya been excluded? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) In regard to the first part the Honourable Mem- 
ber is referred to the provisions of the Bill as introduced which is available 
in the Library of the House. As regards the second part Government have 
nc information. 

(b) All non-Europeans including Indians are excluded from the purview 
of the *Bill ; Government are not aware of the reasons for the exclusion. 

Method of dealing with Appeals, Petitions and Memorials 
addressed to the Governor General in Council. 

781. *Colonel J. D. Crawford: Will the Government be pleased to 
describe the procedure they follow for the disposal of appeals, petitions 
and memorials addressed to the Governor General in Council, stating by 
whom these cases are considered and whether they are decided by a majority 
vote of His Excellency and His Excellency’s Executive Council. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: An appeal presented to the 
Governor General in Council under the Statutory Appeal Buies is referred, 
in the first instance, to the Public Service Commission for advice in regard 
to the orders to be passed on it. On receipt of the Commission’s advice 
it is dealt with under the rules and orders made by the Governor .General 
under section 40 (2) of the Government of India Act. 

Memorials and petitions are dealt with under the rules and orders just 
mentioned. If the memorials are from an officer of an All-India or Cen- 
tral Service in regard to a service matter, the Governor General in Coun- 
cil may consult the Commission before passing orders. 

Employment by Ships engaged on the coasting tiude of Wireless 

Operators. 

782. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is not a fact that ships of certain size plying on the coast of India 
are under an obligation to employ Marine Wireless Operators and that in 
view of the proposed amendments to the Wireless Telegraphy *Rules such 
ships will have to carry a larger number of operators in the future? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: At present ships engaged in the 
coasting trade of India are generally exempted under the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act from carrying a Wireless Telegraph equipment. But it is 
being considered whether this exemption should not be modified in future. 

Provision of facilities in India for training Marine Wireless 

Operators. 

783. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: (Sa) Will Government be pleased to 
state if any facilities exist in India for giving training in Marine Wireless 
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Telegraphy to enable those who receive the training to obtain the neces- 
sary certificate of competency as Marine Wireless Operators? 

(6) If the reply to (a) be in the negative, will Government be pleased 
to state if they propose to take any steps for providing facilities for such 
training in this country? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Government has no 
official information regarding private establishments; arrangements are 
however being made to afford facilities for such training at the Government 
wireless training establishment at Calcutta and the fees are under considera- 
tion. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Provision by the Royal Indian Marine of facilities for 

GAINING THE NECESSARY SEA EXPERIENCE TO PERSONS 
QUALIFIED AS MaRINE WlRELKSS OPERATORS. 

784. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Will Government be pleased to state 
if the Royal Indian Marine will be prepared to give facilities for receiving 
the necessary sea experience to those who have received the certificate of 
competency as Marine Wireless Operators, to enable them to obtain the 
necessary grade certificate from the Government of India for handling 
the wireless instalment of ships of classes I and II? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The answer is in the negative. The Wireless Tele- 
graphy Rules permit operators to count previous experience in the Royal 
Navy or the Royal Indian Marine or in sea-planes of the Royal Air Force 
towards the total amount of experience at sea necessary to qualify them to 
act as commercial wireless operators in certain cases. But this concession id 
intended only to assist wireless operators who have gained their experience 
in one of the above forces and have subsequently retired from it. It was 
never intended, nor would it be feasible, for the Royal Indian Marine, any 
more than the Royal Navy or the Royal Air Force, to train wireless operators 
for a commercial career. 

Reversion of Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukherjee of the Indian 
Educational Service in tiie United Provinces from 

THE JUNIOR SELECTION GRADE. 

785. *Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra:^a) Has the attention of Government 
of India been drawn to the case of Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukherjee of the 
Indian Educational Service in the United Provinces, who after having been 
promoted to the junior selection grade, was reverted back two years after 
and his place given to an European member of the service? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Secretary of State and the Government of India 
have put pressure upon the Educational Minister in the United Provinces 
in this matter? 

(c) If so, do the Government promise not to interfere in future withi 
the Transferred Departments? 

Mr. J. W. Bhotre: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. In making their selection of an Indian Educational Service 
officer to the selection grade post, the Government of the United Pro- 
evinces calculated the seniority of Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukherji on the basis 
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of his total service in the Provincial and Indian Educational Services. 
The Government of India intimated to the Government of the United 
Provinces that an officer’s seniority in the Indian Educational Service 
should, in accordance with settled practice, be reckoned from the date 
ol‘ his appointment to the Indian Educational Service. The Government 
of India, upon whom rests the duty of seeing that the claims of members 
of the all-India Services are treated fairly and equitably, invited 
the Government of the United Provinces to reconsider the case in the 
light of their remarks and asked to be informed of the result. The Gov- 
ernment of the United Provinces thereupon reconsidered and altered their 
previous orders. 

(r) The Government of India are unable to make any such promise 
consistently with their responsibility lor seeing that the claims of Mem- 
bers of the all-India services are treated fairly and equitably. 

Mr. A. 1 Rangaswami Iyengar: May J know, Sir, whether in regard to 
the appointment of Provincial Educational officers to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service or to the promotion of Indian Educational Service officers, 
it is a question of seniority or of selection? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am very glad my Honourable friend has put me 
that question, because f it will enable me to remove what might possibly 
be a source of misapprehension. He is quite right in suggesting that in 
the case of appointment to the selection grade merit is the first criterion. 
As in the present case, however, where merit is equal, the only possible 
criterion must be seniority. 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra: Is the Honourable Member aware that 
the Educational Minister in the United Provinces in the course of his 
speech said that the Government of India had put pressure upon him in 
this matter? f 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am not responsible for what he said, Sir. I have 
stated the facts of the case, and the facts of the case are as stated by 
me. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Am I to understand that the United 
Provinces Government definitely reported to the Government of India that 
the merits of these two officers were exactly equal? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Yes, Sir, there was no question of superior merit. 

Separation op the Ocdh and Agra Provinces in the United 

Provinces. 

786. *Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: Have Government a scheme under 
contemplation of separating Oudh and Agra Provinces in the United Pro- 
vinces and joining the Hindi Districts of the Central Provinces with the 
Agra Province? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The answer is in the nega- 
tive. 

Amalgamation op the Meerut Division with the Delhi Province. 

787. *Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: Have Government under contempla- 
tion a scheme of separating Meerut division from the United Provinces 
ahd amalgamating it with the Delhi Province ? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The answer is in the nega-* 
tive. ' 


Progress made ox the Raipur-Vizianagbam Railway. 

788. *Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: Will Government be pleased to state 
what progress has been made on the Raipur-Vizi anagram line? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The section from Vizianagram to Parvatipuram * 
has been open for traffic since March, 1909. As regards the remaining 
section from Parvatipuram to Raipur, the Honourable Member is referred 
to the statement laid on the table in reply to Kumar Ganganand Sinha’s 
question No. 166 on the same subject on 1st February, 1927. 

Hate or the Completion of the Vizacjatatam Harbour. 

789. *Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state when the Vizagapatam Harbour will be ready for use? 

( b ) What has been its total cost up to this time? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) It is hoped that it will be possible to berth 
ships in the new harbour in about four years’ time. 

(b) About Rs. 07*44 lakhs had been spent on the construction of 
the harbour up to 80th November, 1926. 

Relation of the proposed Indian Navy to the British Navy. 

790. *Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: Will Government be pleased to state 
what the relation of the proposed Indian Navy will be to the British Navy 
in general? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The Royal Indian Navy, like the Dominion Navies, 
will be independent of the Royal Navy, but it is intended to maintain close 
co-operation between the Royal Indian Navy and the East Indies Squadron 
of His Majesty’s Navy. The Honourable Member’s attention is invited 
to paragraph 13 of the Royal Indian Marine Departmental Committee’s 
report. 

Prevention by the British Colonial Office of the Publication 
of the Fiji Deputation Report. 

791. *Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the British Colonial Office has prevented the publica- 
tion of the Fiji report? 

(b) If so, did the Government of India protest against this interference? 

(c) If not, why not? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : I would invite the attention of the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the reply given by me to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s question No. 246 
and to the supplementary questions asked in connection with it. I can 
add nothing to what I snid then. 

Publication op the Cotton Textile Tariff Board's Report. 

792. *Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: Will Government be pleased to state 
(a) when the report of the Textile Tariff Board will be out, and (b) whether 
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.any legislation will be introduced this Session for the relief of the Textile 
Industry ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) and (b). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the replies given in this House on the 25th Febru- 
ary, 1927, to somewhat similar questions by Sir Victor Sassoon and Mr. 
Ghanshyam Das Birla. 


Sale op certain Government Land to Nawab Ahmed Nawaz 
Khan op Dehra Ismail Khan. 

793. *Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: (1) Is it a fact that the Government 
have sold to Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan of Dera Ismail Khan about 
*24,000 odd Konals of land in Kakh Bibi Wana in Dehra Ismail Khan 
District at about Rs. 8 per acre? 

(2) tVhy was not the land put up to public auction? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: (1) Yes, Sir. 

(2) The land was sold at full market value under paragraph 7 of the 
rules in appendix IV to the Punjab Land Administration Manual which 
are followed in the North-West Frontier Province. 


Inclusion of Persian as a Compulsory Subject in the Fourth 
Primary Class in the North-West Frontier Proyince. 

794. *Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: Is it a fact that Mr. Guyer, Principal, 
Church Mission High School, Dehra Ismail Khan, vehemently protested 
against the proposal of the Educational Conference held at Peshawar in De- 
cember last making Persian a compulsory subject in the 4th Primary in the 
teeth of the Hindu opposition? Do Government propose to direct the 
Frontier Government to prescribe Hindi as well as a compulsory subject 
for the Hindu students in the fourth Primary? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Mr. Guyer opposed the proposal, but it is not 
accurate to say that he protested vehemently. It has now been decided 
that Persian, Hindi and Punjabi shall be alternative subjects in the fourth’ 
primary class. 

Conveyance from Tank by the Decauville Light Railway of Pass- 
engers bound for Dehra Ismail Khan. 

795. *Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Decauville 
Light Railway used to take the passengers bound for Dehra Ismail Khan 
from Tank near the Tank Town but the system has been given up for some 
time. Has the Government noticed any decline in income thereby; if so, 
do the Government propose to renew the system for the convenience 
of the public? 

(b) Is it a fact that the residents and traders of Tank have memorialized 
the Divisional Superintendent, Rawalpindi, on the subject because th6re 
are no tongas plying between the town and cantonment station and the 
public is put to great inconvenience? 

(c) Is it a fact that the authorities of the said railway have recom- 
mended the reduction of fares; if so, when will these be introduced? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (6). Government have no information 
and this appears to be a matter for the local railway authorities. A copy 
of the question will be sent to the Agent, North Western Bailway. 

(c) No recommendation for the reduction of fares has been received. 


Conversion of the Dera Ismail Khan-Decauville Railway to 

- l ' 6" GAUGE. 

796. *Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: Is it a fact that the necessary esti- 
mates for converting the Decauville Railway between Dehra Ismail Khan* 
and Tank into the Lakki-Pezu-Tank gauge have been submitted to the 
Railway Board? If so, have these been passed in the Railway Budget 
for the next year? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No; the question of converting the Dera Ismail 
Khan-Tank Decauville Railway to 2' 6" gauge has not been taken up 
yet. 


Widening of the Road from Fort Sandeman towards Draband. 

797. *Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Is it a fact that the road from Daraban 
to Mughalkot is being widened by blasting in order that two motor cars 
might pass on that road to Fort Sandeman? Are any similar operations 
being made from Fort Sandeman side towards Daraban, if so, when is the 
road likely to be finished? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: The road in question is only a track fit for pack 
animals. From Draband to a point a few miles beyond Mughalkot it 
lies in the North-West Frontier Province, beyond that in Baluchistan. 
This winter with the assistance of a company of Sappers and Miners lent 
by the military authorities, that portion of the road which lies in the 
North-West Frontier Province has been widened and improved and it is 
now fit for light motor traffic as far as Domanda, about half way between 
Draband and Mughalkot. 

On the Baluchistan side nothing more has been done than some blasting 
at Dhanasar to make it more easily passable by camels. To make this 
section of the road fit for motor transport would be a work of some 
magnitude and it is not possible to say when this is likely to be done. 

Fatal Accidents at the Level Crossing in Jamal? ur, East 
Indian Railway. 

798. *Raja Raghun&ndan Prasad Singh: (a) Are Government aware 
that due to constant shunting and re-shunting of trains and engines at the 
level crossing gate, Jamalpur, East Indian Railway (Loop Line), fatal 
accidents frequently occur at the spot in question? If so, will the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the number 
of accidents that have occurred since January, 1926? 

(b) Do Government propose to open an underground bridge below the* 
level crossing aforesaid for .pedestrians and open a gate for vehicular traffic 
beyond the northern shunting limit, somewhere near the distance signal, 
so as to prevent such accidents from occurring in future at the spot* it* 
question? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Two fatal accidents to pedestrians have occurred 
at the level-crossing in question since January, 1926, and a proposal for 
providing a sub-way for both vehicular and foot traffic at this level crossing 
is under examination by the Agent, East Indian Bailway. 

Provision op a Waiting Shed and Latrines for Third Class 

V \SSENGERS AT MoNUHYR. 

799. *Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Do the Government propose 
to provide a waiting she'd and latrines for the use of third class passengers 
at the railway station at Monghyr, East Indian Bailwav, whose number 
is always very large? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Amenities of the kind in question are steadily 
being provided bv the Bailwav Administration. It is quite impossible for 
Goveihment to decide the relative urgency of the different schemes but they 
will send a copy of the question and answer to the Agent. 

Construction of a new Station at Purabsarat on tiie East Indian 

Railway. 

800. *Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that the plan and 

estimate of cost for a new station building at Purabsarai, East Indian Rail- 
way (Monghyr) with adequate accommodation for the booking and other 
necessary offices as well as for passengers has been sanctioned already? 
If so, when is the plan going to be given effect to? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The reply to the first part of the question is in 
the negative, and the second does not arise. 


Grant of Allowances for work on Sundays and Holidays to the 
CLERICAL ST\FF OP THE OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY MECHANICAL 

Engineer, Jamalpur. 

801. *Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to say if it is a fact that the clerical staff in the office of Deputy 
Mechanical Engineer, Jamalpur, East Indian Railway, get no allowance 
for attendance, under orders, on Sundays and other holidays, as is the case 
in the Head offices at Calcutta and the Divisional Superintendent's office, 
etc., at Howrah? 

(b) Is it a fact that Hindu clerks are not allowed to avail themselves 
of Muhammadan holidays, whereas Muhammadan clerks do avail them- 
selves of Hindu holidays in the railway offices at Jamalpur, East Indian 
Railway? 

(c) If the answer to (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to say if they propose to take necessary action for the 
redress of the said grievances? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government are making enquiries and will 
communicate with the Honourable Member in due course. 

Running of an Express Train betwfen Howrah and Delhi via 

Jamalpur. 

802. *Ra]a Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Do the Government propose, 
for the convenience of passengers and travellers concerned, to run an 
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express or any other fast train between Howrah and Delhi %ia Jamalput 
Junction, East Indian Railway (Loop Line)? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: An express train (No. 41 Up) has been introduced 
between Howrah and Agra via the East Indian liailway loop line with 
effect from the 1st March. 


Extort of Cows, Oxen and Brahmini Bulls. 

803. ♦Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Will the Government be 
pleased to state how many cows, oxen and Brahmini bulls were exported* 
during the year 1925-26 from each Province of India? Were there any 
such animals imported into the country from abroad during the said period? 
If so, what was their number and description? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am sorry that our sea-borne trade 
returns do not go into sufficient detail to enable me to answer the Honour- 
able Member’s question. In particular, they do not distinguish between 
Brahmini and other bulls. The only information we have on the subject 
is contained in the latest volume of the above returns, which w r ill be found 
in the Library. 1 may mention, however, that since the total number of 
cattle in India has been estimated at a figure in the neighbourhood of 
200 millions, 1 do not think that the Honourable Member need be unduly 
alarmod, for the exports of cattle in 1925-26 amounted only to 11,000 head. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that Brahmini bulls require in 
India nowadays to graze in the spacious fields, do Government propose 
to take steps or request landlords and zemindars of India to make allowance 
for leaving sufficient pasture ground before they in future import Brahmini 
bulls from abroad? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: No, Sir. 


Release of Political Detenus. 

804. *Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Will the Government be 
pleased to state when they propose to release or place on their trials the 
detenus under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance of 1925 
and Regulation III of 1818? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to the reply given by me to the short notice question by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru on this subject on the 9th February, and my supple- 
mentary reply, this morning. 


Pensionary Charges for the Post Office Department and the 
Telegraph Department. 

805. *Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Will the Government be pleased to xpake a 
statement showing the actual amount expended for pensionary charges 
separately for the Post Office Department and the Telegraph Department 
for the years 1923-24, 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27? 
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Pensionaby Chabges fob the Post Office Detahtment and the 
Telegraph Department. 

806. *Mr. E. 0. Neogy: What were the amounts charged in the accounts 
as pensionary charges for the years 1923-24, 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27 
(a) for the Post Office Department, and ( b ) for the Telegraph Departmei^i? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The information asked for in questions Nos. 805 ind 
806 is being collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member. 

Apportionment op the shares cf the Post Office Department, 
tub Telegraph Department and the Civil Department 
of the Revenue derived from the sale of 
Postage Stamps. 

807. **Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What is the method of the apportionment of 
the revenue derived from the sale of stamps among (a) the Post Office De- 
partment, ( b ) the Telegraph Department, and (c) the Civil Department? 

Civil Department’s share of the Revenue from tiik sale of 

postage stamps. 

808. *Mr. K. O. Neogy: (a) What was the proportion of the Civil De- 
partment’s share of the sale of postage stamps in the year 1924-25, to thafr 
of the Postal Department? 

( b ) How did the Government ascertain the amount of Civil Depart- 
ment’s share of the sale of postage stamps? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to answer questions 
807 and 808 together. The Civil Department’s share of the sale of postage 
stamps in 1924-25 was Rs. 47,39,000 and the Postal Department’s share 
Rf. 6,57,69,000. The method of apportionment of the shares of the Civil 
and Postal Department is very complicated and cannot easily be explained 
in this answer but I shall be glad to arrange for the method to be ex- 
plained to the Honourable Member. The method of apportionment of the 
Postal Department share between Posts and Telegraphs is given in foot- 
note (a) on page 8 of the Detailed Statements in support of the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department Demands for Grants which was circulated 
to the Honourable Members with the Budget papers. 

Post Office share of the Revenue from tub sale of Postage Stamps. 

809. *Mr. K. O. Neogy: 1. (a) Is it not a fact that calculating at the 
minimum rate of half-anna for a postcard, one anna for a paid letter, three 
annas for a registered letter, four annas for a registered parcel, together 
with the sum of 22 lakhs of rupees realised as insurance fee, the sale of 
postage stamps on account of Post Office work would amount to 
Rs. 6,27,16,415, in the year 1924-25? 

( b ) Is it not a fact that a considerable number of postal articles re- 
quire more than the minimum postage rates? 

2. (a) Is it a fact that Rs. 5,37,26,000 was the amount credited to the 
Post Office accounts as its share of the sale of postage stamps in the year 
[$24-25? 

* (b) If so, how do the Government reconcile this figure with the figure 

in part 1 (a)? 
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Sir Gtanen Boy: 1. (u) The Honourable Member’s statement is 

approximately correct. 

( b ) Yes, though the number of postal articles requiring more than the 
minimum postage rates represents a comparatively small percentage of 
the total number dealt with. 

J, (a) Yes. 

( b ) The difference between the two amounts is due to the fact # that 
no postage is realised in India on the following classes of articles trans- 
mitted through the post which are included in the statistics of traffic : 

(1) Articles received from foreign countries, 

(2) Articles sent on postal and telegraph service, and 

(8) Articles that certain Indian States are entitled under their 
agreements w»th the Indian Postal and Telegraph Department 
to send on a frank without postage. 

L would add for the information of the Honourable Member that the 
traffic statistics published in the Annual Report of the Postal and Tele- 
graph Department are based on an actual count spread over two weeks 
only and must therefore be regarded merely as rough estimates. 

Cost or managing the Post Om<E Savings Bank. 

810. ♦Mr. K. 0 . Neogy: 1. (a) How do the Government calculate the 
cost of managing the Savings Bank Department? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the cost of managing the Savings Bank Department 
for 1923-24 was estimated at Rs. 21,87,000, and that the cost for 1926-27 
was estimated at Rs. 22,12,000? 

(c) Did the latter sum include an extraordinary expenditure of 
Rs. 1,61,000, being the purchase value of 40 Savings Bank Adding 
Machines? 

(d) If answer to part (c) be in the affirmative, was not the normal ex- 
penditure for 1926-27 Rs. 20,51,000? 

( e ) Is it a fact that compared to the amount of Savings Bank work in 
1923-24, there has been an increase of work in 1925-26? If so, what is the 
extent of this increase? 

2. Do Government propose to consider the desirability of calculating 
the cost of the management of the Savings Bank work on the basis of a 
percentage of the total amount at credit? If not, why not? 

the honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1. (a) The cost of 
managing the Post Office Savings Banks has hitherto been calculated at 
8 annas per account on the number of active accounts plus § per cent, on 
the amount standing at the credit of depositors on 1st October. The ques- 
tion of revising the basis of adjustment is under the consideration of the 
Government of India. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. 

(efj Does not arise. 
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(e) Yes. The number of accounts rose from 2,089*814 in 1923-24 to 
2,317,390 in 1925-26 and the total deposit balances at the close of those 
years from Its. 24,78,94,875 to Rs. 27,23,28,972. 

2. Investigations into the actual cost of the work in question indicate 
that the basis of cost should be the number of transactions, and not the 
total amount at credit. As, however, the actual cost of the work don* by 
the audit office in this connexion can be ascertained exactly the Govern- * 
meni of India propose to base the assessment of cost on a transaction rate 
to cover the work in the Post Office, plus actual audit charges. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the management of the post 
offices has got various sources of income, do Government propose to reduce 
the rates of postcards and envelopes in the Budget' next week? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Budget proposals of 
my Honourable colleague, the Finance Member^ are already before the 
House. 

Decrease in the amount of Telecimph Work done by Combined 

Offices. 

811. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (<t) What has been the increase of telegraph 
work done by combined offices in 1926-27 over that of 1925-26? 

(b) What will be the increase of the cost of doing telegraph work b^ 
combined offices on account of increases of pay sanctioned? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) A comparison of the figures for the first nine months 
of 1926-27 with those of the corresponding period of 1925-26 shows that 
there has been a decrease of about 1*9 and 1'7 per cent, in the number 
of telegrams sent and delivered from combined offices respectively. 

(b) Information on the subject is being collected and will be furnished 
to the Honourable Member when compiled. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke: Is the Honourable Member aware, Sir, that many 
of these questions in connection with Post bffices would not require to be 
asked if the Annual Report of that Department wore issued regularly? The* 
Report for the year ending on the 31st March, 1926, was not in the Library 
two or three days ago 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is the Honourable Member aware that most of*4Ee 
information asked for is not available in the Annual Report? 

Crfdtt given to the Post Office under (1) .shake of Marine 
Subsidies, and (i) Free Services ienderfd to Indian 

St\tes. 

812. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (a) Is it a fact that up to the year 193|ft-24 

credits were given to Post Office under (1) share of marine subsidise, and ‘(2) 
free services rendered to Indian States? 4 

( b ) If the reply be in the affirmative, what was the reason for not giving 
credit to the Post Office under the said heads in subsequent years? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and ( b ). I would invite 
the Honourable Member's attention to the relevant portion of my speech 
in this Hodse on the 10th March, 1926, in connection with a motion by 
Ahe Honourable Mr. Rama Aiyangar in which similar information was 
ateked for. 
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Credit given to the Post Office for the Cost of Wore done 
in connection wjth Government Securities. 

818. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is any credit given to the Post Office for the 
cost of work done in connection with Government Securities? If not, why 
not? 

* Sir Ganen Boy: [Yes. The latter part of the question does not arise. 

Number of Post Offices maintained for Politico or Military 

Purposes. 

814. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (a) What is the number of post offices And the 
length of main lines maintained for political or military purposes? 

(6) What is the estimated cost of maintaining the said post offices and 
main lines for the year 1&2627? 

(c) What is the estimated income from the said Post offices? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitrar (a), (b) and (c). My pre- 
sent information is that no post office of mail line is maintained solely for 
political or military purposes in respect of which the loss in working is not 
borne by the authorities concerned; but I am having the matter further 
examined. 


THE CURRENCY BILL — contd. 

Mr. President: The House will now proceed to consider the Bill further 
to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay upon the Governor General in 
Council certain obligations in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale 
of gold exchange, clause by clause. 

Before wc proceed further with this Bill, I think I should clear the 
air by making a short statement about the order in which the Chair pro- 
poses to take the various amendments. There are two main questions in- 
Y^lyed in the Bill and the amendments together: (1) the question of 
ratio and (2) the question of the introduction of a gold standard with gold 
ctfSfcency in circulation. I am of opinion, and I am sure the House will 
agree with me, that both these questions should be dealt with independently 
Of eaqh pther and separately as far as possible The principal question 
raised by the Bill and which affects all clauses of the Bill alike is that of 
tho rupee ratio, and it is but proper, therefore, that that question should 
be disposed of first. I find that clause 4 raises exclusively the question 
of rat^o and amendments thereto are also confined to the same question, 
why# blaiMga 2 and 3 and the amendments to them raise questions of the 
demonetii^on of the sovereign and the introduction of a gold standard and 
gold currency along with the question of ratio. I propose, therefore, to 
take up clause 4 and the amendments to it first. These amendments will 
be taken up in the order of priority of notices, and I find that amendment 
No. 56 standing in the name of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta wfs received first. 
The question, therefore, before the House now is that clause 4 do stand 
part of the Bill. ^ 

Mr, N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhamms^an Rural): 
Sir, I wish to get one point cleared up. Personally, I have objection 
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to the course suggested for anticipating a particular amendment, but after 
that is d6ne and the amendment is disposed of one way or thtfbther, what 
will be the position of the other amendments that are qh thjp agenda? 

I wish to state that this anticipation 6f one particular later amendment 
should be made, if necessary, without prejudice to the other amendment^ 
that are already there. 

Mr. President: As soon as the question of ratio is disposed of by the 
House, other amendments will be allowed to be moved, provided they are 
otherwise admissible. If the House decides in favour of Is. 6d. as against 
Is. 4 d. t that decision will have to be embodied in the other amendments 
and the Chair will permit necessary alterations in them for that purpose. 
But tips is of course subject to the question of admissibility of those amend* 
ments. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : On a point of 
order, Sir. The question of the ratio is only a subsidiary mattpr. If the 
amendments which we have sent in in connection with the gold currency 
arfe adopted, the ratio becomes only a subsidiary matter and as such, if we t 
take up clause 4 now, it will in a way block the way for the introduction 
of the gold standard with gold currency. 

Mr. President: The question of the gold currency wall not be blocked 
by the procedure I have suggested. The Honourable Member will be per- 
fectly entitled to move his amendment on the gold currency and the gold 
standard if that amendment is otherwise in order. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Mulmmmadan Urban) . 
Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That in clause 4 for the words * twenty-one rupees three annas and ten pies 9 the 
words * twenty-three rupees fourteen annas and four pies 1 be substituted.” 

Sir, this amendment grapples straight off with the question of the ratio; 
while the question of a gold standard and gold currency is accepted by 
all of us on this side of the House as a question of paramount importance, 
the fact remains that even at the time when the gold standard is introduced 
and a gold currency is put into active circulation, the existing contempts 
and existing obligations will have to be converted into gold at a certain 
ratio and the question of the ratio will all the same have to be decided 
at that time. In fact, I submit ihat the question of the ratio, though 
secondary in importance to the gold standard, has got to be settled first 
In order. Sir, T do not want to go at length into ancient history, but 
when we are about to decide a momentous issue it is but natural that we 
should feel it necessary to record one by one each Step that hew been 
taken in the immediate past by Government to arrive at, the pr&Bent 
position. I will not start with the history of 1879, but more receht history 
is certainly relevant, if we want to understand the issue involved in this 
question. I shall begin with the appointment of this Boyal Commission. 
Sir, the appointment of a Commission was insisted upon by this side of 
the House long before the Government at last agreed to it, but the 
appointment was made quite regardless of the wishes and the sentiments 
of the House and in every way objectionable and unacceptable to the 
people of this country. On the 25th August 1925, — I think that was the 
date — we nfoved an adjournment of this House to show our disapproval 
of the personnel of the Commission. When the adjournment motion 
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in August 1925 was about to be put to the vote the Honourable the Finance 
Memoer and the Honourable the Home? Member became verjr grave 
according- to, the report in the Times of India here. The Times of Indict 
report says: ‘‘Then he (that is, Sir Basil ’Blackett) became vfeeg^grave”. 
And it farther says: “ The Hbme Member was even graver. ” The 
cravity was dtie to the fact that they regarded it as a sacrilege for this part 
m the House to criticise the personnel of any Commission which Govern* 
ment had appointed. That any step which the Government had taken 
should be questioned by the House was a matter to them of very great 
gravity. And the Home Member anxiously told us that, if we did any- 
thing like this again, self-respecting and capable men would not under- 
take to join such Commissions. Now, Sir, I entirely repudiate that kind 
of argument. Any body who offers himself for public service, anyone 
who offers to serve on a 'Qommission which is to decide finallv or at any 
irate for years to come these important issues, his merits and his quali- 
fications shall be publicly canvassed and we the representatives of the 
people had every right — indeed it was our duty — to tell the Government 
what mo thought of their nominees. If these people have such thin 
skins that they cannot stand such criticisms, they must not join such Com- 
missions. But it is preposterous to say that because Government — which 
simpJv means a coterie of foreigners — appoints certain people to a com- 
mittee or a commission, this House must accept it without demur. I 
cannot accept this principle, and if these gentlemen will not serve on these 
Commissions, all the better for the country. 

Sir, 1 must now go into the merits of the personnel itself. I do not 
want to analyse the merits of all the members because the Britishers 
who were there came to serve their country. Sir Henry Strakosch, of 
whom so much was made, bad also ^muddled the currency of South 
Africa before he was appointed to the Commission. Mr. Samuel Evans, 
who T think is a member of the South African Parliament, wrote to me 
on November 1925 that 44 Sir Henry Strakosch, a member of the recently 
appointed Boyal Commission on Indian Currency, was largely responsible 
for our currency troubles.” So even in South Africa this gentleman. 
Sir Henry Strakosch, has created trouble and his currency excursions 
in South Africa have not been appreciated. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : There are 
people like Mr, Jamnadas Mehta even in South Africa. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I do not understand what that means. Here 
is an authority who says that Sir Henry Strakosch s labours were not, 
appreciated in South Africa. The Chairman of that Commission was so 
enamoured of what he had done that soon after the report was out h, e 
did not hesitate to make rude references to a colleague of his, 1 mean 
my friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. Then Mr. Samuel Evans saysV ' 

44 In the patter of currency investigations Governiftents and Parliamentary Com* 
mittees often" act like Kaffir tribes and some company promoters. They employ pre- 
ferably experts who will support their own pet theories.’ * 

This is how Sir Henry Strakosch was spoken of by Mr. Samuel Evang^ 

Coming to the Indian portion of the personnel, Sir, I will only say ihat 
so far as Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy was concerned, we expressed our dis- 
approval of his nomination in no uncertain terms and I emphasized that 
he did not represent anybody, that if he stood for any election he would 
be defeated, and within three months it was proved that nobody wanted 
him. I do not want to speak of Sir Rajpfcdranall^ except that 
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Mr. J. A. W#dia of Bombay described him as a gentleman who possessed 
crass ignorance about the subject on which he was talking* "TTnen, * Sitt 
I am sorry -to, say that Professor Coyajee also became part anjlyparcel of' 
this partnership. The emergence of learned men in thej.<f>uftac arena 
for supporting the pet theories of Government is not a new factor in this, 
country. When Lord Curzon wanted to undermine The foundations of 
higher education in this country, he also took advantage of a well-known 
professor, Dr. Bhandarkar; it is not for the first time that we have the 
misfortune of our own learned men lending Themselves to the accomplish- 
ment of the aims of the bureaucracy. These gentlemen are appointed 
in the name of India; they become part and parcel of the bureaucratic 
system, accept the pre-conceived notions of G^ernment, and in* a word, 

I should say they sell their souls to Governments. They deserve in my 
humble opinion the severest condemnation. The only member of that 
Commission who represented public opinion and who has deserved 
well of this country and who 1ms devoted his great gifts and his great 
opportunity, and his time and energy for Two solid years practically to 
this important question, is, as everybody knows, my Honourable friend, 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas; and whatever the foreign expert opposite 
•and his henchmen might say against him, however much they may 
scoff at him, when these gentlemen have gone to their homes, after those 
controversies are forgotten, the name i f Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
will be found enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen whose cause he 
has tried so ably to protect. 

Sir, we cannot accept the raTio under which for obtaining currency 
We are to give one tola oi gold and get in return Es. 21-3-10, but we must 
havt the old ratio under which for a tola of gold we can get l's 23-14-4. 
We do not accept the conclusions of this Commission which are based 
on \wo statements. One is that prices have adjusted approximately to 
the new ratio, and secondly, that whatever may be the methods by which 
this adjustment was arrived at, it is the de facto ratio and the methods 
by which it was arrived at wore immaterial. If that was the only reason 
for the appointment of a Commission, namely, that the de facto ratio must 
be accepted regardless of the method by which it was arrived at, then, 
what is the use of appointing a Commission at all? I find that a sum of 
Rs. 3,31,000 was spent on this Commission and if they were simply to 
register the decree of Government, I do not sco why a Commission should 
have been appointed for the investigation of a thing which had already 
been done. If the Commission was simply to write a report accepting as a 
matter of course the de facto ratio it could have been written even by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Sham Naray.vU Singh. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : May I ask the 
Honourable Member one question, whether if he goes to the right place 
by a Wrong method he will again go back and walk to the right place 
b} the right method? 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta: While there is time, I will, and 1 maintain 
there is ample time. I say that if the fact that the de facto ratio exists 
is the onlv justification, then I repeat that my Honourable *rvnd, Its! 
Bahadur ShWn Narayan JJtagh could well have been posted on this Com- 
mission and he* would Have written this report. 
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The Honourable Sir Badll Blackett : Or even Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

* » t 

MU*.’* famnadas It. 'Mehta: I would not have written it. Tto^n. thafr 
being the case, we cannot accept this conclusion that because the de facto 
ratio is dfoere we must accept it. That proposition has. only he stated 
to demonstrate its absurdity. 

Then, Sir, the other question whether prices have adjusted themselves 

is, o£ course, the right test; if prices have adjusted themselves substan- 
tially and approximately, though not completely, then the stabilisation 
must take place at that rate. This may be accepted but it is perfectly 
clear that it is a platitude and does not require any contradiction. (Hear, 
hear.) But the whole question is whether the prices have adjusted them- 
selves and it is quite ^&lear that they have not. (Some Honourable 
Members: “ No, no.’^ I am going to establish beyond a shadow of 
doubt that tlie prices have not adjusted themselves, that they cannot 
adjust and that they will not adjust themselves at the sweet will even 
of a great Finance Member. ,With great enthusiasm the Honourable the 
Finance Member quoted Professor Vakil’s book yesterday. I think it 
was the last book lo which he should have resorted. The prices to which 
Professor Vakil’s book refers are the prices only of those commodities 
which enter into our export trade and the internal prices of those com- 
modities. That is not the point at issue. The question is wither ttte 
prices not merely in the narrow sense of prices of foodstuffs which figure 
in our export trade but prices in the wider and economic and scientific 
sense — the prices of money, the prices of leases, the prices of debt, the 
pi ices oi public service — in fact, all things for which wo have to pay 
money — whether the prices of them have adjusted themselves, whether 
Ihe mills of leases, whether the rates of interest on mortgage* debts, 
whetlnr the salaries of public servants, whether wages have adjusted them* 
selves to the new ratio. All these are prices in the economic sense, and I 
want to loll the Honourable Member quite clearly that even if he wishes 

it, they will not respond to his desire, they cannot adjust themselves all 
within the same time Here is the statement of Professor J. M. Keynes. 
What does he say? He only refers to the 10 per cent, appreciation of the 
pound sterling and says that prices do not adjust themselves so easily. 
He says that if everybody accepted 10 per cent, less when you accelerate 
the sterling bv 10 per cent, adjustment would be complete. Similarly, we 
say that if all of us accepted 12£ per cent, less the moment la. 6d is put 
into force, the adjustment would be compleie. But it is impossible to 
have a state of things in which an adjustment of 12£ per cent, will take 
place automatically simultaneously in all these matters. This is what 
Mr. Keynes says: 

** But, in practice .... this does not happen, some prices of which the 
wholesale prices of raw materials entering into international trade are typical, adjust 
themselves rapidly.** 

— this is the only case in which prices adjust themselves rapidly*— 

** Others, of which the ‘cost of living is typical, are stickier and move more slowly.’* 

— the cost of living does not adjust itself so quickly as my Honourable 
friend would desire — 

** Others, of which wages are typical, are stickier still. Others, of which interest 
on the national debt and a number of other budgetary commitments are typical, being 
contractual and only alterable by something, in the nature of repudiation, do not move 
nt all.” 
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These are the .facts of economic conditions, that four Igffi ilf of 

prices and only one set of the prices adjusts itself quickly in response 
to this change incite ratio. The others are sticky and do noWrespond 
to the adjustment* so quickly. I will take only one case. We pay 
nearly Es. 70 crores of rupees every year on our civil and military 
establishments including railways. OL want to ask Government whether 
the prices of these services — a public servant is one who has sold his 
time and energy to Government and the salary is the price we pay 
for it — have the salaries of these officers adjusted themselves to the new 
ratio? If they have, instead of Es. 70 crores p&id on these establish- 
ments we would be paying about Es. 60 crores to-day. I think the 
House is entitled to an answer whether a Bs v SiO crores reduction in 
the salaijies of the permanent establishments of the Government of 
India alone has been accomplished. If not, where is the adjustment all' 
round, of which the Commission is talking? The only gentleman whose 
salary could not be reduced because he arrived after the ratio hctd become 
la. 6d. gold is His Excellency the Viceroy and so his salary need not be 
reduced. But the rest of these establishments who are trying to have 
1a. 6 d. for the purpose of their own personal benefit — their salaries should 

reduced by 12£ per cent, and I ask these Benches opposite whether 
shy one of them is prepared to part with a single copper coin out of the 
huge salaries which they at e getting every month. If they want the adjust- 
ment to be complete, they must rise from their seats and say 'We give up 
12 J per cent, of our salaries’. I know "they are stickier still” in the words 
of Professor Keynes. They will not accept the 12£ per cent, reduction. 
Until, they accept it is no use talking about the existence of an adjustment 
all round. The same is the case about the interest on our rupee debt. 
Until the adjustments have taken place, and these can never take place 
during the period of the currency of these loans, this country will have to 
pay interest at the old rate when the rupee was at' Is. Ad . ; to-day every 
rupee cortt&ins 8*47 grains of gold as against 7*58 grains of gold, so that 
every rupee that we pay by way of interest is a higher rupee, more valu- 
able rupee in terms of gold than the rupee at which the debt was contract- 
ed. (An Honourable Member : "Question.”) You may question the fact 
that it is broad day light now- 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division : Muhammadan Eural) : Would you 
reduce your Es. 20 allowance ? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: If these adjustments have to take place I 
am willing to have these personal allowances and travelling allowances cut 
down by 12 J per cent. Then only will the adjustment be complete. I 
have already risen from my seat and made that statement but the other 
side is not going to make that statement. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Are your party men willing to reduce it? ( Honourable 
Members : "Ail are willing.”) 

Mfr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Interest- on debt cannot be adjusted. The 
repayment of the capital cannot be adjusted by 12$ per cent, reduction. 
Bents on long-term leases cannot adjust themselves. Similarly, the liabi- 
lities of the ryot by way of land revenue continue at the old rate when the 
rupee W was 7*58 grains of gold; he has to pay for every rupee of land 
^bvenute not 7*58 grains of *gold but 8*47 grains of „ gold. These are 
eollossal lossee. These ar^*the sacrifices which are beingp made day after 
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day and they cannift bb adjusted in terms of the new ratio at the dictation 
of a Eoyal Comf*is6ion and, until they have adjusted themselves** 
the sacrifice for this non- adjustment will have to be nqade by the people- 
of this country, by the tiller of the soil, by the mcmufacturer and by 
everybody who is a producer in this country. Everybody who lives by 
the sweat of his brow is made to toil and moil more and more in order that 
the Finance Member’s new f angled ratio may come jnto force Then, Sir, 
it *is said “Oh, it is no use complaining; we have arrived at the new ration 
by natural processes and therefore the tax-payer should not be deprived of 
tho benefits which he has got by natural forces’’ The Finance Member 
in a speech which he made in 1923 and also in 1925 has been at some pains 
to show that this rise in the ratio owing to monetary stringency has been* 
due to a natural cause In his budget speech, paragraph 46, of 1925-26, 
he said: 

< 

4 ‘ Natural causes connected with the world movements of exchange and prices 
have recently tended to raise exchange and the tax-paver ought not to be arbitrarily 
deprived of the advantage which had come to him from natural causes.*’ 

Then again he said on tho 11th Julv 1924, when opening the new building 
of the Central Bank of India at Calcutta, “stringency in the money mar* 
ket has its root in the facts of nature ” Now, Sir, let us turn to these 
‘natural ’ facts about which the Finance Member has been so eloquent. 
These natural facts would be found depicted in Appendix No 98, in the pro* 
ceedings of the Royal Commission, and will show ho v w nature has worked^ 
to bring about both stringency and the rise in the ratio This Appendix 
No 98 contains the exchange of various telegrams between the Secretary 
of State and the Government o* India While we are told in pubhc'* 
speeches that the rise in the ratio and the monev stringency is due to natur- 
al causes and the movements of world prices, here is the admiss ; on of the- 
Government of India themselves as to how this stringency has been brought 
about The telegram says “It is beginning to be realised generally (the 
impl’cation being that no bodv could even understand it till now) that the 
stringency in the money market is the direct outcome of Ggfternment 
action ” So, the so-called nature is the Government action whieh has led 
to the monetary stringency and the admiss on is “We have done it secretly 
enough till now, nobody has b^en able to understand it ” but “it is now 
beginning to be realised generally that the stringency in the monev market 
is the direct outcome of Government action in contracting currency or in 
placing strict limits on the possibility of expansion.” In private they admit 
what thev are doing, and but for the publication of Appendix No 98, the 
world would not have known what a great divergence exists between the 
professions of the Government in public and the’r secret actions The 
Government have been caught red handed raising the rupee by manipula- 
tion and no more damaging telegrams were published to condemn this Gov- 
ernment for what they were doing against the interests of this country. 
The statement that it is now beginning to be realised generally that 
stringency in the money market is the direct outcome of Government action 
in contracting currency flies in the face of the statement that the stringency 
is due to the natural causes of the world movements of prices But that 
is not all There is also the admission in these telegrams that thev had 
already made up their mind that the ratio should be maintained at la. 6d, ; 
they only wanted somebody to sav formally that it was right. Tl^& word 
“formally” is actually used. Here are the words: 

“ The general policy which we have tentatively in mind would be to fix in 
own mind on la* od. sterling as the figure at which ^re desire "to stabilise the rupee 
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so long as this primary purpose is not endangered which is only 1 likely in the event of 
renewed falling in gold value of sterling and to wait until gold and sterling are on a 
par before fixing th$ rupee by Statute. 

This telegram is dated the 8th October, 1924. It is clear from this that 
they had already made up their mind on the subject. If you fix it at la. 
6d. sterling to-day the moment storling reaches par with gold it will be- 
come automatically la. 6 d. gold. This admission in the telegram of the 
8th October, 1924, condemns this Government as one which was secretly 
conspiring to force up the ratio, while saying publicly that it was duo to 
natural causes. This document will remain on record to prove that this 
Government cannot be trusted with the public finances or of the welfare of 
the people of this country. This is the history of b6w this ratio was raised. 
Neither prices have adjusted themselves nor has this so-called natural ap- 
preciation been due to any natural causes. This House must therefore 
refuse to accept the dc facin ratio which has been achieved by doubtful 
methods and also because the adjustment of economic conditions in India 
to the new ratio has scarcely >et begun. That being the ease the results 
of the non-adjustments must be borne bv the remaining section of the 
people. 1 will tell y;ou, Sir, who gits the benefit of this non-adjustment 
until the process is complete Mr. Findlay Shirras on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of India Ini prepared “a national memorandum of the balance 
of pavments of all nations,” and we can glance from it who gets the 
benefit of the higher value of the rupee T may say that it is a statement 
made on pages 19 — 22 of Mr. Findlnv Shirras’ National Memorandum of 
Balances of Payments, 1910 to 1923, a copy of which I think is irt the 
Library. Sir, there Mr. Shirras sa\s that the profits of foreign companies 
and of foreign investors and hanking and insurance companies who operate 
m India, are 26 crores of the first and 9 crores of the* second, namely, 35 
<$rores in all. Tho\ must have increased considerably since 1923 but we 
will take that figure of 35 crores as the profits of the c e foreign investors 
and capif^ists in this country, and when they remit Ihose profits to their 
hbmes th2$jfr\vill get every pound cheaper by the difference between 15 and 13 
rupees. Therefore, these foreign investors, in remitting their profits home 
make a profit of 4 to 5 crores of rupees a vear on account of the higher 
ratio. The Government themselves admit that thev make exchange profits 
of from 3 to 4 crores. Then. Sir, the rest of the profits are made bv the 
importers of foreign articles. T1 is known that the importers of foreign 
goods are mainlv rich people 93 per cent of these imports, according to 
us, ore used bv the better classes, the rich classes, and when von total 
up the four crores in the case of the foreign investors, the 3 to 4 crores 
which Government is making, and then the profits on imported luxury 
articles you can understand the loss which the producer and manufacturer 
in this country has to suffer. All these 40 crores of profits are made by 
the importers and users of foreign imports, by foreigners who are operating 
in this country, including the Government, and the total of 40 crores thus 
comes from the pockets of the people of this country. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What about the capitalists? * 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Well, if the capitalists are able to lose 40 
croresMn a vear then even Sir V’ctor Sassoon with all his boasted crores 
wouldfjjkit he able to meet these losses for a long time. But it is the poor 
,peopf|^6f this country who are mulcted of the 40 crores every year in 
Kjrder to make up these profits of the foreign importers, tba foreign Govem- 
ttent and the foreign capitalists. 
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Then, Sir, we have the question of this debt. My friend Sir Victor 
Sassoon explained the other day that if we go to Is. 6<i. we will have to 
increase our rupee debt by 4 crores of sovereigns ; for every rupee both of 
capital and of interest we will have to pay more grainy * of gold when the 
time for payment comes if we go to Is. 6d. in place of Is. 4 d. Now, Sir, 
that statement was challenged by the Finance Member and my friend 
Dr. Macphail also tried to say something which nobody understood here. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir Victor Sassoon and other 
intelligent people understood it. 

Mr,. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Sir, that intelligence is welcome to the 
HotiOtlrable the Finance Member. I hope he will have the intelligence 
to follow this, namely, that when I pay one grain of gold more for every 
rupee that 1 am bound to pay, I am paying more than I am obliged to. 
(The Honourable the F : nance Member shook his head.) Your arith- 
metic is at fault. If I am obliged to pay 8 instead of 7 then certainly I 
am losing one grain on every rupee 1 pay. 

The Revd. Dr. £. M. Macphail (Madras: European): And you borrow- 
ed at Is. 6d. and 2s. 

's 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: In the words of Dr. Mfifenje, I am very glad 

t '0u raised that point. I want here to understand from the Government 
and frum Dr. Macphail whether they insist that4liQ debt which we have 
incurred has to be paid at the exact ratio at which it was raised. I 
want to understand it. I know that they cannot say so. 

The Revd. Dr. £. M. Macphail: May 1 simply point out to Mr. 

Jamnadas Mehta that Sir Victor Sassoon himself seemed to think that it 
should be paid at that rate, because he deducted the money which w% 
borrowed at Is. Ad. , 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I would ask you whether it is epssible^ for 
anybody 30 or 60 years later go pay a debt in the identical ratw at which 
he raised that debt. It will be either 120 for a bond of 100 Of it will be 
80. Will the creditor take one rupee less when the bond matures? I 
afck Dr. Macphail how lie is going to teach his students in the. Christian 
College. When the bond is presented for a debt incurred 60 years ago 
will he turn to the ratio at which the debt was incurred and will he pay 
more or less according to that ratio, or only the 100? I w y ait for an 


The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: Mv answer to the Honourable Member 
Isftihis, that of course if you are a business person naturally you pay at 
tbh market rate. But I understood we were talking about the moral 
question, the inequity of saddling the country with a debt which it had 
not incurred. ' ♦. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am glad the Honourable Member admits 
that it is absurd to contend that the rate at w^hich the debt was raised 
ought to be the rate ai/which it should be paid. 

An Honourable Member: Why does the country make that verv propo- 
sition in regard to the agricultural debt? Jib 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: You' had better ask the AgrifiultunP'Com- 
mission. I carihot see any sense in that. 
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An Honourable Member: Mr. Jamnadas Mehta belongs to the Cur- 
rency League. He p^ts forward that argument. 

e 

Mr. Jamnadas M* Mehta: I do not belong to the Currency League; the' 
Currency League belongs to me. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The best statement of its value 
that we have yet heard. 

Hr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Therefore, Sir, 1 maintain that it is not 
possible for anybody to consider the rate of exchange at whioil the debt 
was' raised, and one of the important points which the Honourable the 
Khance. Member made when replying to the general budget debate .there- 
fore absolutely disappears in the light of these facts. It is absurd and 
preposterous. Then lie went into the question of payment in terms of 
commodity value. I want to expose another absurdity in the matter of 
this debt question which the Honourable the Finance Member h&s tried 
to impose on this House. He savs, what of the commodity value of the 
debt? T want to ask him whether he proposes to pay the debt as it 
matures on the basis of the commodity value of that debt when raised. 
In that case I will ask him to answer this question. He will find from 
the index numbers "bf wholesale prices in India and in foreign countries 
that the index number for India in 1918 was 236 as compared with 100 
for 1914. Well, Sir, wo have raised some orores of rupees of debt in the 
years 1917, 1918 and .1919, when the commodity value or the price level, 
which is the same thing, was 236 as against 100 in 1914. Supposing 
some of this debt matured to-day. The commodity value to-day is 146 
as against 100 for 1914 and 236 for 1918. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: In order to correct this, may I 
just point out that the commodity number of prices in 1918 as compared 
uith 1914 was 178 and not 236. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Well, Sir, I have here the Labour Gazette 
published the Government of Bombay. It is the number for January 
1927, the latest. It gives the price levels as 236 for 1918. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What does that compare with? It 
is not 100 for 1914 but something a great deal higher* That is a com- 
parison with 1870 or thereabouts. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: No, Sir, it is 1914. It is mentioned here at 
page 468 of this Gazette that 100 was the figure for 1914 and 236 in 1918 
and 146 in 1926. I ask the Honourable the Finance Member whether^ he 
contends that he must pay the debt in terms of commodity value, whetner 
the debt which was raised when the commodity value was 236 will, when 
the time comes for payment, be paid injferins of 146; this is the other 
preposterous fallacy to which the Honourably the Finance Member lent 
himself. You can neither pay your debt at the rate of exchange at which 
it was raised, nor in the commodity value of the time it was raised. You 
have to pay the bond in terms of the bond as it matures, and the point 
which we have been making is this, — that you are now settling the ratio 
of this , country; when the time of repayment comes, you will have to 
consider* whether, when that time comes, you will pay it at Is, 4 d. or at 
Is. 6 dr- *That is the only question. Rs. 100 must be paid*— there is no 
question of commodity value, there is no question of the rpfce of exchange. 
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Rs. 100 must be paid, and the question before the House is not the 
ratio, not the commodity valdfe* but whether you will repay it at 1*. 4<i. 
or 1 8. Qd . : and in that tjase we maintain, Sir, in spite of anything that 
has been said from the Government Benches, in spite of anything that 
anybody can say, we maintain that we lose four ■ crores of pounds for 
our rupee debt if we go to ls. 6d. to-day. Well, Sir, that is the question 
of the principal. The same applies to the interest. In the meantime under 
the 18d. ratio w^e will have to pay interest at the higher level. 

Sir, \ye have tried to point out in the statement which was issued 
yesterday to’ 'the Press anH to the public in general that it is the higher 
ratio of the* rupee which enables the Finance Member to boast of the 
so-called surpluses. And hero I must not omit to pay my most reverential 
tribute of praise to that great Parsi, Mr. B. F. Madon, whose unrivalled 
mastery has not on!} (An Honourable Member on the Government Benches 
laughed) — why do you laugh? You arc one of his servants. 

Mr. President: Order, order 

Mr/ Jamnadas M. Mehta: The Honourable gentleman ls a servant of Mr. 
Madon s it is not for him to laugh when Mr. Madon’s services are appre- 
ciated. I challenge anybody to show that Mr. Modem's statements are 
wrong — to prove, not merely to assert — the w hole* 'speech of the Finance 
Member is full of assertions. Mr. Madon has shown in the statement I 
am referring to that nominally the rupee expenditure of the Government 
of India lias gone down; but in terms of gold, the expenditure of the Gov- 
ernment of India lias incieased, which implies a concealed burden on the 
people of this country. The year of grace 1924-25 w*as the year in which 
the full effects of the Retrenchment Committee's labours were reflected, 
and we bad a gold expenditure of 78 millions at that time That represent- 
ed, at the rate <>l exchange prevailing at that time, ls. 2 gold, 129 
crores of rupees. In the subsequent year, 1925-26, from 78 millions in gold 
the expenditure of this country rose to 98 millions in terms of gold, which 
means that it rose by nearly 20 millions in terms of gold, although the 
figure remained 130 crores in place of 129 because in the meantime the 
ratio had risen from ls. 2 to Is. . The rates of exchange are Ukrin 
from the memorandum on Currency in the proceedings of the Royal Com- 
mission in which these figures are workeS out, so that their authenticity 
beyond doubt. So 20 millions of sovereigns were mulcted from the people 
of this country 7 in 1925-26 more than in 1924-25 which represented the 
high-water mark of retrenchment — in the second year the expenditure was 
95 millions, that is, 17 millions more than the high-water mark of retrench- 
ment in 1924-25; and in the current year it is 93 millions, i.e., 15 millions 
*golA sovereign in excess over 1924-25. This 93 millions do not complete 
the whole story. You will have to add the provincial contributions, as 
they are in the Budget remitted only conditionally; therefore, if you want 
really to understand the po^fcita, you must add those things, and the 
figure would stand V ** 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What have the provincial contfkr 
butions got to do with our expenditure ? 

Mr. Jamnadas Iff. Mehta: I am simply telling you for the purposes of 
the account that the provincial contributions were there. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: They were not our expenditure, 
they were part of our revenue. 
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Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta: But they were included in order to enable 
you to incur this expenditure. $ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The expenditure is not altered by 
the fact that the provincial contributions are received or remitted. 

Mr. Jamnadas X. Mehta: What 1 am saying is that it was the existence 
cl these provincial contributions which enabled you to spend 98 crores. It 
is their absence which enables you to spend 93 millions only. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No. It ^ reduction of .expenditure. 

- Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: These quibbles * will not help you, ( The 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : “Hear, hear/’) But I say, Sir, that 93 
millions, for 78 millions, represents a difference of 15 millions: so in the* 
courseTof three years, 20 millions, 17 millions and 15 millions which come 
to 52 trillions of gold, additional expenditure in the course of three years* 
time has been taken from the people of 'this country : and yet we are told 
that our rupee expenditure is going dpwn and that we are having surplus- 
es and giving remissions of taxation. Sir, the late Mr. Gokhale told Gov- 
ernment in 1902 — and the present time is a repetition of the conditions 
which prevailed between 1899-1902 — an exact parallel — it does not matter 
who the Finance Member is, whether a gentleman with an international 
reputation or no reputation at all, tl*e parallel exists — the late Mr. 
Gokhale said, if you conceal taxation, you take more from the people 
without their knowing ‘it, and no genius is required to create surpluses 
under snch conditions : I find the late Mr. Gokhale complained on the 
floor of the Imperial Legislative Council in 1902 that, having taken 
your level of taxation to the highest pitch possible on account of the fall 
in the price of silver in 1892, you closed the mints, you maintained your 
taxation at the same high level and you wanted yet more to spend, and 
finding it impossible openly to take more, you resorted to this subter- 
fuge of appreciating the rupee, until in the year 1901 and in Ihe year 
which preceded it, you had bloated surpluses; and Mr. Gokhale said that 
it was a double wrong to the people of this country lo take more from 
'fthe tax-payer than is necessary and then claim that the country was 
prosperous. It leads to the extraordinary optimism of the Secretary of 
State — said Mr. Gokhale — that this country was prosperous. You take 
by way of taxation more than the people can bear; you take much more 
in a concealed manner, and at the end of it you come and, say that it is a 
prosperous country. 

Now, Sir, as against these 52 millions gold of additional expendtiure, 
what is the remission of taxation that is given to us? Some remission 
of taxation this year is given, while the provincial contributions are sus- 
pended for one year. In the' previous year some partial suspension took 
place, and in the years previous no suspension took place except in the 
case of Bengal: and for this paltry benefit of a few crores, the Legisla- 
ture and the country have been made to pay through this dodge of a higher 
tfupee these additional crores which I defy anybody to contradict. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have contradicted them. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: You have to prove it. 'iTour assertion can- 
not be taken; the Honourable Member has to prove that these facts and 
figures are not correct. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 have. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. M^tta: J challenge him to place these facts and 
figures before independent experts from outside India, and the Finance 
Member will stand condemned before that court. Sir, 1 hope the House 
will not accept this higher rupee, and 1 hope the House will unceremoni- 
ously condemn the Government attempt to mulct us to the extent of 40 
crores by taxation of the kind I have mentioned. Even ‘before 
the ghost of this Currency Bill was laid low, one Honourable 

nominate j Member from Bombay was mourning over it. I do 

not find him, my HcJhourable friend Mr. Haigh, present njw. 
He was almost performing the funeral oration on this Bill. I had not y^f 
iaid it low but he assumed the role of a mock Mark Antony, and he al- 
most began to address the Members of this House as Mark Antony ad- 
dressed the Homans — '‘Friends, Homans, countrymen.” Tlnn the Hon- 
ourable Member also did not hesitate to compare me — although I did 
not deserve that — to Brutus. The only thing I can say is that with all 
his autocracy, the Finance Member is not Julius Caesar, with all my 
opposition to him I am not Brutus, and with all his enthusiasm, my 
friend, Mr. Haigh, is not Mark Antony. Therefore it was no use for 
him to become a mock Mark "Antony even before Ctesar was dead, to shed 
his tears before they had become due. 

Turning to the question of higher exchange its evils were mentioned 
hy an important witness before the Currency Commission and after quot- 
ing them, I shall leave the House to their judgment on this Bill. The 
Currency Commission asked that witness what were the relative merits 
t>f higher and lower exchange, whether 2d. appreciation of the rupee would 
make anv difference or not or whether it would leave matters as thev stood. 
That important witness stated that 2d. higher exchange meant as follows: 

“ It means from the point of view of the debtor that his existing money debt 
becomes a larger one in terms of commodities.” 

— I come to the admission of this important witness — 


“ that his existing money debt becomes a larger one in terms of commodities. 1^ 
means in the case of th*» creditor that bis credit is worth more in terms of com* 
modifies than it was before. From the point of view of the wage-earner it is 
equivalent to an increase in real wages hy means that are not as obvious either to 
him or to his employer as perhaps a direct increase would be. It would probably 
lead — almost ceitainly at the present time in view of the recent fall in Indian prices — ■ 
it would lead to a considerable pressure in some industries, to an actual reduction in 
wages and possibly a strike On the other hand it would mean that all those on fixed 
salaries or those who received customary wages — a great many wage-earners — would 
he better off in terms of real wages. Its effect, I think, would be worse on the 
Indian industrialist who is in competition with foreign imports, particularly such 
industries as the steel industry and the engineering industries generally, which t*re 
comparatively a new feature in India, and on the cotton mill industry. It would pro- 
bably mean a considerable increase in the demand for protection already given and 
m our protective tariffs — though* the effect, of course, would be presumably only 
temporary, and you may assume ^hat within a comparatively short period of time 
most of the readjustments would take place ; hut there are some which take a long time 
such as, for example, the rates f6r postage stamps or railway fares. They are Hoi 
always brought doirft or* brought up very quickly following on a change of' this sorfc 
Then there is the 'land revenue. There of course one really wants to take a vemr 
long view because it changes very slowly.” J 

These are the evils of a higher exchange mentioned by a very important 
witness and that 'f^ery important witness was the Honourable the 
^Finance Member htmself. Sir, you will find that evidence reproduced 
in this important document, the publication by the Currency League, 
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;the value of which the Finance Member admitj|id the other day. These 
important admissions of the effects of a higher exchange are admitted 
.not by a member of the Currency League ; they are admitted by the 
Honourable the Finance Member of the Government of India on page 13 
of this valuable document. He will now appreciate the object with which 
-this was printed. And there ;you find in paragraph 61 the evils of a 
higher rate of exchange told and written in words of blood. Sir, when 
•the admission of the Finance Member is there in paragraph 61, page 13, 

• cf this publication of the Currency League, th£ evils of a higher exchange 
l^eed not be proved by an agitator. They stand proved on the official 
testimony. 

(At this stage Iiai Bahadur Shyam Narayan Singh, M.L.A., was seized 
with t\ fit and Members from all parts of the House ran to his assistance.) 

Mr. President: I adjourn the House for ten minutes. 


The Assembly re-assembled at Twenty-Five Minutes to One of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Leader of the House). 
Before the Honourable Member resumes his speech it may reassure him 
to know that our unfortunate colleague is. under medical treatment and is 
likely to be better in a short time. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Now, Sir, everyone will feel relieved that; 
our Honourable friend is improving and, I hope, as the Honourable the 
Home Member has said, he will soon return to this House. 

liesuming the thread of debate, I only want to make two more points. 
One is that this Bill can be described as a. short cut to surplus 
budgets. This Bill is merely a short cut to surpluses; these are not the 
methods by which surpluses should be raised. Surpluses are the result of 
growing prosperity, of great trade, of great productive and manufacturing 
activity in the land. These surpluses ought not lo be surpluses due to 
exchange; the Commission has said exchange should not he used as a 
lever for lowering wages; nor should it be used for increasing taxation 
and expenditure. You will find if you refer to the cost of civil administra- 
tion and military services that the cost of civil administration has gone 
up with prices going down. Since 1924-25 prices have on the whole steadily 
shown a downward trend, and yet what do we find? We find that the 
civil administration in 1924-25 cost us 59 millions; to-day, in 1926, it costs 
us 80 millions. With prices going down civil administration costs us 2($ 
millions more. In the next year it will cost us 26 millions more, with prices 
going down, so that the prices going down it threatens to cost us 86 millions 
against 60 millions. Yet in the rupee figure you find that the civil and mili- 
tary expenditure is shown as having decreased. In military expenditure you 
find a reduction of nearly 7 crores as against that in 1924-25, and the House 
becomes jubilant and the Honourable the Finance Member congratulates 
bimself that he has reduced military expenditure. If you measure the cost 
of military establishment now, you will find that though the rupee cost 
remains the same in gold military expenditure has risen from 38 millionsi 
to 42 millions, and that is why the exchange is required to be high. The 
posts in gold are growing,, civil expenditure and military expenditure, the 
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♦cost of establishments is growing, and therefore it is only by the lever, of 
exchange they can show i^to be lower in terms of rupees, while in reality 
it is millions and millions above what it was in 1924*25. The Honourable 
the Finance Member, in replying to one of my points in the general debate* 
said, “ Oli it is no use comparing the figures of 1916-17 with the present 
figures because prices have risen.’ ’ What is his answer to this? Prices 
may have risen since 1910-17; but in the last three years, with prices 
steadily going down, what is the explanation of the going up of the military 
expenditure from £38 millions in 1925-26 to £44 millions in 1926-27 and 
£42 millions in the budget year? These are the reasons why the exchange 
ig being kept high for the purpose of concealing the expenditure all round 
and meeting higher expenditure all round. Although in rupees it appears 
to be low, in gold, which is the international value of commodities, it is 
rising. And after all this heavy expenditure is incurred through concealed 
taxation we are given a crumb here, relief of taxation there, and we are 
expected to be grateful. When I remember that all this nominal reduc- 
tion of expenditure and even the remission of the provincial contributions 
is coming out of the pockets of the poor agriculturists and the manufac- 
turer in India; when I find that the only method for the remission of the 
provincial contributions is that the agriculturist will be mulcted by 40 
crores a year for years and years more, then I say, Sir, I shall have 
nothing to do with these remissions which are dipped in the blood of the 
agriculturist and the producer. I make a present of them to the Honour 
able the Finance Member and I hope the House will make a present of it 
too and reject the Is. 6d. ratio. 

* Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, Mr. J amnadas Mehta has spoken for about 57 minutes, 
during which time he made several points, and as I do not propose to occupy 
the time of the House to anything like that length, I shall be unable to 
deal with all of them. But I do propose to attack a few. 

Sir, I have not addressed the House before on the question-of currency. 
I know it has been debated on the floor of this House times out of number. 
It has been discussed by the mathematicians of Bombay on the Bailway 
Budget on the General Budget and on every possible occasion, and I am 
fairly pleased that at last, in discussing clause 4 of this Bill, we have come 
to grips with the question. Now I pr#pose to discuss this matter, taking 
as my text some words which my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas concurred with: 

“ The Commissioners say in paragraph 77 : We are unanimous in holding the view, 
and indeed it is a proposition which it would be difficult to controvert, that if it can 
be shown that prices have to a preponderant decree adjusted themselves to the existing 
de facto ratio, then that ratio must be adhered to.”. 

The logical conclusion of that is that Sir Purshotamdas himself agrees 
with us that whether Is. 4 d. oris. fid. is decided upon as the theoretical 
rate is a matter of purely Academic interest. It would be all the same to 
India in the long run whatever the rate may be 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants' Chamber: Indian 
Commerce) : Perhaps the Honourable Member will read paragraph 65 of 

my Minute of Dissent which refers to this. It is a very short, paragraph . 

* 

Sir Walter ^Willson : Sir Purshotamdas has addressed this House in the 
currency debates a great many times. I have never interrupted him and 
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I hope he will not interrupt me. The statement in which he concurred 
is quite definite and it is capable of the interpretation which I have pul 
upon it. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Not at all. 

Sir Walter Willson: It is generally admitted, at all events by others 
.that, in the long run, at the ultimate conclusion, it is of no consequence 
whether the rate is fixed at Is. 4 d. or Is. 6 d. or something else, as in the 
end all prices and everything else must adjust themselves to the rate. 
That is common ground, if there is any common ground at all in this debate. 
So that, although some may regret that the Is. 4 d, rate was ever, I will 
not say abandoned, but lost, it is a matter of no consequence. 

Nf>w here let me digress for just a few moments. Sir Purshotamdas 
accused the Government of India of having confronted the Royal Com- 
mission with a "fait accompli," to quote his own words: of “not having 
hesitated by manipulation to keep up the rate even while we were in 
session.'* Now what would Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas have wished 
the Government to do? Would he have wished the Government to wait 
until the rate was stable within 3/tOths of Is. 6d. and then, while the 
Commission were sitting, suddenly cast it loose? Would a crew of a ship, 
having just grasped the ends of a storm — tossed sail, immediately let. it. 
go again while they were seeking for ropes with which to peg it down? 

Now as to the main question, has the cost of living adjusted itself to the 
new rate? I admit frankly that the reasons which satisfied nine-tenths 
of the Royal Commission, Sir Stanley Reed, Mr. Shroff and a great many 
other authorities are sufficient to satisfy me, but not without examination. 
Sir Victor Sassoon made a speech the other day in which he tried to show 
that the fall in prices concurrent with the rise in the value of the rate 
from Is. 4d. gold — Sir Victor Sassoon invariably, speaks in terms of gold 
so we may as well recognise that — amounted to only 1*333 per cent. That 
speech was so plausible and it summarised so well the general position 
of those who favour the Is. id. ratio that I should like to make some 
remarks upon it. It is true that the cost of living has not appreciably 
fallen since the rupee rose to Is. 6d., but my Honourable friend, if ho 
wishes to cite statistics, must look frito the calculations and not be merely 
satisfied to jump to the answer which he may read. Take the “ Index 
number of wholesale prices in Calcutta ” given at page 330 of the Indian 
Trade Journal. If we take the case of food alone — and that is fair to 
my friend because food is really grown in the country and therefore should 

be the strongest evidence for the case he has tried to make out, food 

prices in October 1924, when the rate was at Is. id. were relatively low, 
that is for post-war prices. This was partly due to successive good har- 
vests and partly to the known fact that after a war in all countries agricul- 
tural produce is low compared with other articles. Mr. McWatters says 
in his Memorandum, Volume II, page 40, paragraph 3 : 

“ It may be said that the level of food prices is admittedly below the general 
average, . . . though certain other agricultural produce, r.a., raw cotton are 
standings fit a much higher level.” y 

1 shall take .the index figures of wholesale prices in Calcutta, given at 
page 330 of the Indian Trade Journal of February 17th, 1927. I will cite 
thfe Bombay figures later to my friend if he wishes, but the fact is the 
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Calcutta figures are more reliable, and the Currency Commission them- 
selves at page 69 of their Beport reported it so, because they include a 
wider range of articles. They have included 71 as against the 42 which 
appear in the Bombay list. Taking those figures Mr. McWatters' state- 
ment, his evidence, is strikingly confirmed and verified by comparing wholes 
sale prices in October, 1924, and January, 1927, the latest figures obtainable. 

Generally speaking, about half the cost of living of the cooly is made 
up of cereals and pulses and about half of other foodstuffs, oils, tea, etc. 
Now the price of cereals and pulses was unusually low in October, 1924, 
as a result partly of the stimulus to production given by the War and' 
partly of favourable monsoons. The explanation is supported by the 
figures which I propose to put before the House. Cereals and pulses have 
risen considerably in price — especially pulses. Cereals have risen from 
138 to 143, pulses from 118 to 155. But for the rise in the value of the 
rupee, it is fair to assume that the rise in prices would have been greater. 
On the other hand, every other article of food has fallen: 

sugar from 222 to 184, 
tea from 218 to 140, 
other foods from 217 to 165, 
oil seeds from 155 to 141, 
oil mustard from 115 to 114. 

The same table I may mention shows a fall in every other item except 
teakwood, but so far as I know only the Honourable Sir Charles' InnCS 
lives on wood eating a pencil a day. (Laughter.) 

The result is that owing to the specially low prices of cereals and pulses 
in 1924 the index numbers do not show a greater fall in general prices than 
30 points from 146 to 116 or 17 per cent. The same seems to be still 
further confirmed by the Bombay wholesale index figures; but here I can 
only make a comparison between October, 1924, and December, 1926 (the 
January figures were not ready). I find that: 

cereals rose from 141 to 148, 
pulses from 95 to 131, 
sugar fell from 196 to 156, 
and other foods from 263 to 144, 

a general fall for food above of 27 points, and general wholesale prices 
from 181 to 146 or 19*3 per cent. Now these are of course wholesale 
figures. I want to make that plain because Sir Victor Sassoon quoted 
I believe retail figures. I wanted to show in the first place that 1924 was 
a year in which cerefals and pulses were exceptionally cheap. 

The second point I wish to make is more important. By showing tliat 
the prices of cereals and pulses have risen and the prices of all other foods 
gone down I have adduced some considerable evidence that prices have 
adjusted themselves to the existing ratio and that was the point I was 
engaged upon. 

Sir Victor in that speech of his appeared before this House in the white 
raiment of the penitent. He had been right in telling the Commission 

o 2 
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What the losses to his pocket were, but he was wrong in telling the House 
’what the gains to the stomach of the millhand were. He thought it was 
12$ per cent, in both cases, but now he knew he lost 12$ per cent., but 
‘the millhand had only gained 1$ per cent. So when he put down a rupee 
it was 1 1 s. 4d. plus 12$ per cent, but when the millhand picked it up he 

only picked up Is. 4 d. phis 1$ per cent. That is a very strange 

phenomenon, the House will agree ! 

' At the moment 1 must not overlook the question of “ lag I am 

not concerned to deny the existence of lag. It is a slow and laborious 

process and I only mention it here to show that I have not overlooked it. 
‘But it'hite there is a lag .1 do not for a minute admit, as it is apparently 
'fcfttempK^d to be shown by the other side, that that lag is permanent. 
^This : brings me to the question of the ryot in relation to the ratio. We 
are accused of wishing to deprive the ryot of the improvement which, it 
is admitted, has taken place in his lot since 1914. The gold price for 
crops has risen since 1914 by between 40 and 50 per cent. The rise in 
.Wages has gone up even in the last five years in, say the tea gardens, by 
;30 per cent. 

Sir Victor Sassoon in answer to question No. 5059 appears to admit 
that he could not see why “ any advantage which came fortuitously was 
Hot $o be taken away. We are Inking away the advance they got by 
*fci*ck and never expected Sir Purshotamdas Tliakurdas himself devotes 
‘fifteen paragraphs in his Minute to proving that millhands are getting 
tbo much and he said in the House the other day that their wages will 
jfeave to be reduced. So a fortuitous gain by ryots is fit and proper; by 
4ta}Xkb&ry millhands it is wrong, iniquitous. 


Sir frurahotamd&s Thakurdas ; Your whole reasoning is wrong. 

Sir Walter Willson: But I do not for one moment admit that the ryot 
will be unjustly treated. It is said that the price which the agriculturist 
gets for his crops is fixed by the %vorld prices and that, I think, is almost 
incontrovertible — at any rate it is true to a very large extent. The argu- 
ment then goes on to show that he practically does not benefit by a fall 
in prices. That has been dealt with, by other speakers I think, but we 
must not forget that the prices of home-produced articles are influenced 
and indeed controlled by the prices of foreign articles. Is not that the 
very odmplaint now, that Bombay cloth is affected, driven down in price 
by the imported cloth? Even if the ryot does not benefit immediately 
directly — and again I do not deny that there is such a thing as lag — he 
gets his benefit indirectly as has been fully dealt with already by other 
speakers in the course of different debates; and I do not propose to go 
<Jver the same ground again. 

There is in my opinion an economic fallacy implicit in many of the 
arguments, used by the other side. They seem to assume that it is harder 
to maintain exchange at one rate than another. No doubt it is harder 
,to inital a higher rate or a lower rate; but once a rate is established, 
It seems to me to tAake very little difference in resources to maintain it! 
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Now, Sir, another argument which was used yesterday by, 8 ta 
Purshotantdas Thakurdas was that the rise in exchange had adversely' 
affe cted the purchasing power of the cultivator. I think I am right itt 
saying that this is the main argument on which Sir Victor Sassoon anJP 
other millowners rest their claim, that a reversion to Is. 4 d. will result flf. 
a benefit to the cotton industry. They say “ Let the cultivator havw 
more rupees for his produce and then he will be able to pay higher prices 
to us for our cotton manufactures/’ lit other words, the more rupees hp 
will get for his surplus produce the more rupees he will pay out for what* 
he has to buy. As I understand this argument it amounts to this : drop 
the rate of exchange from Is. 6 d. to la. 4 d. and the cultivator will get ll 
per cent, more rupees for his produce. Now, whom is the cultivator to 
get these extra rupees from? Only a small proportion of India's total 
crops is exported. Therefore only a small proportion of these extra rupees 
are received from outside India. Take rice, for example. Only 8 pelf 
cent, of the total rice crop is exported. Who will pay the extra price fojf 
the other 92 per cent. — the total consumed in the country? Take wheat, 
of which only some 7 per cent, of the total crop is exported. Now who, 
will pay the extra price for the other 93 per cent? I say, the wage- earners, 
the middle classes, the clerks in offices and other consumers of th^t 
description; they are the people who will have to pay these extra prices 
to cultivators in order that they may pay higher prices to cotton mills 
for their manufactures. • »• 

Now, what are the cotton mills to do with the extra rupees they am 
to get from the millowners? The optimistic millowners say “ Convedk 
our manufacturing losses into profits; these extra rupees having come to 
us, do not go any further ”. The millowners and the cultivators ore 
shake hands and be very thankful that exchange has been reduced frorp 
Is. 6 d. to Is. 4 d. to provide more rupees to the cultivator to pass on to tlfle 
millowners. But does the simple-minded millowner imagine that this W 
all that happens? Is he not aware 'that the wage-earners and other 
classes of consumers from whom these cultivators get these extra rupees 
are likewise consumers of the mills' manufactures? They also consume 
the mills’ manufactures, and as such, they are also expected to pay higher 
prices for their cotton clothes. But unlike the cultivator they have not 
got any extra rupees with which to pay the higher prices. What happens!? 
The wage-earner goes to his employer, he goes to the millowner and say% 

" If I must pay higher prices for my rice or other foodstuffs, I wapjb 
higher wages to enable me to meet the increased cost Obviously ihp 
vicious circle goes on. 

Sir, opinions are very greatly divided as to whether it is advisable now 
to fix the ratio at Is. 4 d. or at Is. 6 d. The advocates of Is. 4d. have 
been extremely vociferous, but what is the calm and considered ophrofi 
of the various Chambers of Commerce? They trade; they are the ex- 
porters and the importers of the trade of this country. They are also ‘thn 
greatest debtors and the greatest creditors (or amongst them) in thfc 
country, and with a single exception where the decision is pot unanimo^ 
they are all in favour of Is. 6d. ? 

In a nutshell, it comes to this. As I said in the beginning, over a 
given period, it matters nothing whatever. But when you are trying to 
-take a step to fix exchange, it is better to fix it in the neighbourhood ol 
what it is, than make any drastic upheaval and put it upon another basis 
with all the dislocation that it is bound to bring about. > k 
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t So much has been said about the interests of the ryot that 1 should 
like the House to consider it even from the point of say, the tea com- 
panies. Surely, tea is an agricultural industry first and foremost. Never- 
theless, the Indian Tea Association are definitely in favour of fixing the 
exchange at Is. 6d. I want to be clearly understood on that point, because 
reference has been made to the fact that my Honourable friend Mr. 
Chalmers here who represents the planters of Assam is in favour of Is. 4 d. 
He is of course at liberty, as every other Member of this House, to hold 
what views he likes, but the view of the Tea Association, the v*ew of the 
producing companies who have to sell their tea abroad, is definitely in 
favour of fixing the exchange at Is 6d. They know the argument that 
lias beey made here that the agriculturist will receive more rupees for 
their produce at the Is. Ad. rate is fallacious. They know that they are 
paid for their commodities in terms of gold, and that it is of no conse- 
quences to them to reduce the ratio as wages and charges would have to 
go up, even though from the point of view of the labourer there *is a lag. 

Well, Sir, I have just one further remark to make. I read in the 
Indian News Agency Telegram this morning the following telegram : 

“ New DeMii, 7th March. Following telegram been received from Secretary of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. Considering exchange moving round Is. 6d. for 
the last four years in view of interest of vast population using cloth and other 
imported commodities also vast majority of wage-earners being buyers -of surplus 
agricultural produce and importers machinery for growing industries as also to exclude 
possibility of reinstituting provincial contributions and enhanced taxation, Chamber 
supports the ratio of Is. 6 d.” 

Sir, that telegram is not from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce who, 
since they gave their evidence in favour of Is. Cxi. before the Royal Com- 
miss : on, have steadily adhered to it, but from the Bengal National Cham- 
ber of Commerce who have now come round to this way of thinking. 

Mr. Ghanshyaxn Das Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir,' I rise to support the amendment which has 
been moved by m t y friend, Mr. Jainnadas Mehta. I do so on behalf of a 
constituency, which is mainly agriculturist, and which I have the honour 
to represent in this House. Besides this, Sir, I support this amendment 
on 1 behalf of the Indian Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta of which I 
happen to be President and which is representative of almost all forms of 
interests such as of importers, exporters, bankers, industrialists, insurance 
companies, and shipping companies. (Mr. K. Ahmed: “And the culti- 
vators ?”) I am representing the cultivators in this House. I represent a 
constituency which, as I have already mentioned, is mainly an agricul- 
turist constituency. (Mr. K. Ahmed: “They can be bought over.”) 
Being myself a zemindar, Sir, I can claim to speak on behalf of the agri- 
culturists, of the 8,000 poor tenants who live in my zemindar*. Sir, before 
I proceed to meet the arguments advanced by the supporters of the Is. 6d. 
ratio, I would like to address a few words through vou, Sir, to the 
Honourable Members of this House. Sir, when Sir (then Mr.) Dadiba 
Dalai made his recommendation in favour of Is. 4 r7- , and appended hia 
minute of d ; ssent to the Babington Smith Committee Report the whole 
countrv lodged its strong protest against fixing the ratio at an artificial 
rate of two shillings. Unfortunately, in the Legislature of that time we 
had not an elected majority, and therefore with an autocrat ; c bureaucracy, ' 
tie Government was in a position to put on the Statute-book the ratio of 
two shillings. Now, Sir, things are quite different to-day. Fortunately, 
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we have got a Legislature which cons : sts of a majority of elected Members 
»nd therefore, Sir, our responsibilities are very great. Sir, it is well koowp 
that the entire country has sent its protest against the artificial ratio p£ 
Is. 6 d. which is proposed to be put on the Sbatute-book by the Govern-? 
ment. Sir, thousands of telegrams and petitions signed by thousands of 
peopile all over the country have been sent in to the Members of this 
House. (Mr. K. Ahmed: ‘‘They are interested persons. ”) All the 
Indian Chambers — my Honourable friend, Sir Walter Willson, when he 
was referring to the Chambers of Commerce probably had in mind only 
the European Chambers of Commerce ( Sir Walter Willson: “ The Bengal 
National. ”) — all the Indian Chambers of Commerce have unanimously 
protested against the ratio of Is. 6d. ( Sir Walter Willson : “Not the 

Bengal National/’) Sir, even the Bengal National put forward their 
views before the Currency Commission in favour of Is. Ad. ( Sir Walter 
Willson: “But they have now changed their minds.”) And it 
would have been better, Sir, if Sir Walter Willson had inquired 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce whether this 
telegram which is received just now is a telegram sent by , the 
Chamber after carefully reconsidering the question at its general meeting, 
or whether it is only a telegram sent by the Secretary or President as 
the case may be without consulting the other members. Sir, I am myself 
a member of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and I can tell 
the House that never in my presence, or to my knowledge has this ques- 
t ; on been reconsidered or re-opened at a general meeting of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, and therefore it is unfair on the part of 
the Secretary of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce to circulate 
such telegrams among the Members of this House. 

Sir Walter Willson: On a point of personal explanation, Sir. I trust 
that the Honourable Member did not understand that that telegram was 
sent to me. I was careful enough to say that it appeared in the “ Indian 
News Agency ” telegrams. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: But it does not make any difference. Any- 
how, the duty of this House and particularly of the elected Members is 
very clear. It is rather significant, Sir, here that even some of the Pro- 
vincial Governments have not been able to give the’r wholehearted support 
to this ratio of Is. 6 d. The Punjab Government says: 

“ In rogard to the rate at which the rupee should bo stabilised there is some 
difference of opinion. On the understanding that the rupee can be maintained at a 
rate corresponding to an exchange ratio of Is. 6 d. the Governor in Council accepts by 
a majority the arguments of the Currency Commission in favour of that rate.” 

It is to be noted here that the Punjab Government — the Government of 
a province which is entirely agriculturist — find it imposs : ble to give their 
wholehearted support in favour of Is. 6d. and extend their support only on 
a certain condition. That condit : on is, only if the ratio can be maintained 
at Is. 6d. Then and then alone can they support this ratio. Even them 
thev support it only by a majority and not unanimously. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey knows very well what it means to maintain an art ; ficial ratio and 
having regard to his past experience I may take it, Sir, that he has thrown 
a friendly hint to Sir Basil Blackett, “Think twice before you launch on this ' 
new wild project.” The Bombay Government has been wise enough not 
to express any opinion on this matter. Mr. Thompson, the Dean of the 
Faculty of, Commerce and Economics in the Allahabad University, *can . 
not support la. 6d. and says : 

“ In the Un ; ted Provinces there are now many settlements which were made before 
1914 when the ratio was Is. Ad. and it would seem unjust that this should be increased 
iin terms of agricultural produce by 12£ per cent/ 41 
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He says that “there should be something sacred about the standard of 
Value,*’ and his conclusion is: “Therefore, on the whole, I favour keep- 
ing the old rate of la. 4 d.” 

Mr; Darling, Commissioner of Income-tax in the Punjab, a province 
which is almost entirely an agriculturist province, submits this opinion: 

" The rate proposed has the obvious advantage of approximating to that which 
has been more or less in force for the laBt two years. Its drawback is that in> 
bepefitting the consumer, the importer and creditor at the expense of the producer, 
the exporter and the debtor, it is likely to operate to the disadvantage of the agricul- 
tural community, that is to say, to the disadvantage of the majority of this country.** 

I have deliberately cited the opinions of these gentlemen because these* 
are authorities who can claim to represent the agriculturists * opinion an dr 
they go clearly to prove that Is. 6d. is not in the interest of the agricultur- 
ists. As I have stated, Sir, apart from the agricultural interests we have 
been receiving strong protests from all parts of the country against fixing 
the ratio at the rate of Is. 6 d. I wish to say to the Members of this House 
that their 'duty is very clear. It is quite possible that the Government 
may be able to carry this measure through, with the support of nominated 
Members, mysterious brokers, reputed contractors and pampered professors, 
but 1 may say, Sir, that even if we are defeated, our defeat will be glorious 
and if the Government are victorious, their victory will be the victory of 
wrong over right. I again beg to appeal to this House to vote solidly against 
the 3s. fid. ratio with one will and one voice. I wish to address a few words 
to the European Members of this House. Unfortunately during the days 
of \he Reverse Councils policy they played a “ rather sorry ** part by 
supporting the Government in favour of 2s. I am sure they must be 
rather regretful to-day that they extended their support to the Govern- 
ment and I hope that if they are capable of learning anything from 
the bitter experiences of the past they will pause to reconsider their 
attitude before blindly following the Government and going into the 
wrong lobby. I wish to tell my European friends in this House, that 
although they were not all of them born and bred in this country, they 
have eaten the salt of India and I hope they will not be untrue to the 
salt. I will also remind them of the message of His Majesty the King 
Emperor in which His Majesty said: 

4i I earnestly pray that in the Council House about to be opened wisdom and 
justice may find their dwelling place.’* 

I have not the least doubt about their sense of wisdom, but I hope, Sir, 
that they will also prove to the Indian Members that they are not with- 
out a sense of justice. 

To come to the main point, I should like to say, Sir, that for the last 
six months the Honourable the Finance Member has made great attempts 
to canvas opinion in the country in favour of Is. 6 d. I have had the honour 
of listening to his speeches and of reading his speeches. I also had the 
honour at the Indian Chamber of Commerce, of listening to his 11 points, 
which is one more than the well known Ten Commandments and three 
less than the famous 14 points of President Wilson. The Finance Mem- 
ber makes a complaint that we did not reply to his eleven points. I beg 
to submit! Sir, to this House that the Hcnourable the Finance Member 
vtk s our distinguished guest and we did not desire to put him to any. 
inconvenience as he definitely told us then that the time at liis disposal" 
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was very short. But we did not fail to discuss these 11 points in tho 
press. Not only that. I personally after replying to his 11 points put 
him P questions in the press which have not up to this time been replied 
to by the Finance Member. , 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Si ember wiS' 
permit me, I said no serious reply had been made to my 11 points. 

Sir Purahotamdas Thakurdas: That is a question of opiniou then. 

Mr. Ghandhyam Das Birla: Our serious reply or question is net takertr 
as such by the Honourable - the Finance Member. He did not care to 
reply to the nine points we put to him and as I know my friend Sir 
Purahotamdas is going to reply to his 11 points in detail, I need not detain 
the He use on that point. Sir, what did we find in the speech of th<^ 
'Honourable the Finance Member which he delivered yesterd&y. He" 
began with the word “ stability 99 and ended with the same. Sir, I do 
not at all disagree with the Finance Member that we ought to achieve 
stability. I am at one with him there, but it all depends on the sacrifice, 
we have to make to achieve that stability. I cannot understand why 
the Honourable the Finance Member forgot all the oharms of stability 
when Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas wanted to bring in a Bill in the last 
Legislature to stabilise the rupee at Is. 4 d. I wish, Sir, that he had 
shown the same love for stability which he is now showing. T again 
wish to assure the Honourable the Finance Member that I want stability 
but I want it at the proper rate, at the natural rate and not an artificial 
rate. Sir, we all know that during the abnormal period of the War 
almost every currency was driven away from its moorings. Now, Si*, 
if three years back any one in England had suggested that sterling ought- 
to be stabilised at its depreciated value I know what reply he would have 
got from Englishmen; and yet, Sir, in India the Government have the 
courage to discuss a measure which violates the sanctity of the standard* 
of value. 

Now, Sir, the Finance Member has repeated in all his speeches two 
arguments in favour of Is. 6d. One is that the Is. fid. is the de facta 
ratio, and the other is that prices have adjusted themselves to tho new ratio. 
Now, Sir, I do not think the Honourable the Finance Member means to 
say that it takes a very long time for those commodities which are either 
exported or imported from foreign countries to adjust themselves to any 
new ratio. I agree that it does not take even longer than a week for 
commodities which are imported or exported to adjust- themselves to any 
ratio, whether it be Is., or 2s. or 10s. But the real question is, whether 
the prices of those commodities, which are produced internal iv and con- 
sumed internally, have adjusted themselves to the new ratio. I want 
to ask the Honourable the Finance Member to prove by figures whether 
the general level of prices is adjusted to the new ratio of Is. fid. And, 
Sir, it ought to .be borne in mind that 4 after all our foreign trade is only 
about 5 to 10 per cent, of our total internal trade. Therefore, until h^ 
ean prove that the general level of prices has been adjusted, jt does not 
lie in his mouth to say simply arbitrarily that the prices have adjusted 
themselves. Sir,. I feel great regret that this questior. of adjustment . 
was not properly tackled even by the Currency Commission. Index 
figures have been cited from time to time. They tell quite a different 
talc. Yet those who were determined to give their verdict in favour, of 
la. 6d. did not want to see what the figures showed and did not want to 
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listen to what the figures said. Sir, I would again like to place the 
index figures before this House, because they have only just new been 
cited by my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson. Now, Sir, at 
present the Calcutta index figure is 146, the United Kingdom figure is 
152 and the United States figure is 148. That is, the average of the 
world stands to-day at 150 as compared with 146 of Calcutta. New, Sir, 
these index figures are based on 100 for a period of time when the ex- 
change ruled at Is. 4 d. Therefore, in order to bring a proper equation 
between these two index figures, the Indian index figure ought to be 11 
per cent, lower than the world index figure; that is, at the world index 
of 150 the index figure should be 134£ or something like that. Sir, I 
want to put this question to the Honourable the Finance Member — 
whether i am correct cr not in assuming that, in order to bring about an 
equation between the Indian index and the world index, on the basis of 
the new ratio, the Indian index figure ought to be about 11 per cent, or 
something like that lower than the world index figure. The Honourable 
the Finance Member might say that since then a lot of new tarifis have 
been imposed. I quite agree with him. Let him find out what those 
new tariffs are. These index figures are based on the average of prices 
©f nearly 70 articles. Out ol them only about 10 or 12, whatever that 
may be are imported articles. Let him find out what was the tariff as 
it stood in pre-war days, and how the duties on imports have increased 
since then. I of course have found it out, and I can say with all the 
emphasis at my command that he will be able to find out from the index 
figures that prices have adjusted themselves only to the extent of four 
per cent, and still 7 per cent, or more has to be adjusted. If he finds 
that I am wrong in my figures, let him come forward and prove to the 
satisfaction of this House that I am wrong and he is right. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I want to be able to follow the 
Honourable Member. What do 4 per cent, and 7 per cent, mean? That 
mak^s 11 out of 100. ,The Honourable Member says that prices have 
adjusted themselves to the extent of 4 per cent, and still 7 per cent, have 
to come; that makes 11. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: To the extent of 11 per cent. 

0 

The Hmourable Sir Basil Blackett: I see the 11 per cent. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: Now, Sir, so far about the index figures. 
He may say that the index figures are not reliable, but then J would 
suggest to him, is it right to use the index figures when it suits his pur- 
pose and to say that they are not reliable when it does not suit him? ' 
Either he has to rely on the figures or find out some new method of 
proving that the prices have adjusted themselves. But, Sir, as I said just 
now, it is quite possible that 5 or 10 or 15 years lienee prices may adjust 
themselves to the new ratio but they are not adjusted to-day. But what 
happens after this? I ask, what happens after the prices are adjusted 
full} ? Then begins, Sir, a new era of trouble. The debtor begins to 
lose to the extent of 12£ per cent, to the advantage of the creditor, to 
the advantage of the Shakukar, to the advantage of the Government. 
When the prices are fully adjusted, every public servant who is in receipt 
^>f a salary gets it increased by 12J per cent. Similarly, all taxation is 
increased by 12J per cent: Sir, this has been admitted even by the Bight 
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Honourable Hilton Young, who was the Chairman of the Currency Com- 
mission, and he said it in so many words in his paper The Financial 
News that if the Govemrrfent was going to adopt a ratio of Is 6d., the 
land revenue ought to be reduced by 12£ per cent. Sir, Mr. Kisoh in- a 
note which he submitted to the Currency Commission said: 

“ It should be noted in this connection that an important part of their (t.e., Local 
Governments’) income is derived from land revenue, which is either permanently fixed 
or only capable of slow expansion over an extended period.” 

And now, Sir, simply by a stroke of the pen the Finance Member wants to 
unsettle the settlement of land revenue, he wants to increase taxation, he, 
wants to increase the capitalist’s capital to the. disadvantage of the 
agriculturist, the tax-payer, the debtor, and so on. Now, Sir, let him 
say whether it is correct or not that after the adjustment the debtor 
begins to lose to the advantage of the creditor and that the Government 
revenues are increased automatically to the extent of 12£ per cent. I 
maintain, Sir, that before the prices are adjusted, we have got (me kind 
of sufferings. Until the prices are adjusted, the foreign importer is en- 
couraged to the disadvantage of the native exporter, and when the prices 
are adjusted, the debtor, the tax-payer, begins to lose to the advantage 
of the creditor, the Government. 

Now, Sir, the other argument of the Honourable the Finance Member 
is that this is the de facto ratio. Now, Sir, * the history of this de facto 
ratio is very interesting. We all know, Sir, that India Is in a peculiar 
position of exporting or selling more than of importing or purchasing. She 
has to receive a large surplus from the foreign countries and in order to 
get that surplus converted into local currency the Indian exporter has to 
depend upon the mercies of the Government. If the Government refuses 
to supply any new currency, the consequence is that the rupee must rise. 
This is the position in which we are situated. Mr. Kisch of the India Office 
provided a statement to the Currency Commission in which he said that 
in pre-war days the annual absorption of currency amounted to about 22J 
crores of rupees. Now, Sir, if we accepted that figure as correct — and I 
do not know, Sir, what the Honourable the Finance Member thinks to be 
the correct figure for the present time — there should have been an expansion 
of currency to the extent of about 140 crores during the last 6 or 7 years. 
Instead of that, what do we find? Sir, the Finance Member contracted 
currency to the extent of about 4,5 crores up to August 1924, and since then 
he effected a further contraction of about 16 or 17 crores up to February 
1927. During the last seven years he effected contraction to the extent 

of about 60 crores, while we should have had in this period an expansion 

of about 140 crores. Now, Sir, he might say I am not correct, that he is 

correct. But he ought to justify the ground or grounds on which he 

contracted the currency. If we take the figures of our exports, of tho 
balance of trade in favour of India, of general production for the last seven 
years as compared with 1914 or 1913, we find that in every direction there 
has been an increase. We find that while the average crop of rice in 1911 
to 1915 was about 283 lakhs tons, the average from 1921 to 1926 was 818 
lakhs tons. Similarly the crop of tea increased from 29 crores lbs. to 84 
crores lbs. So with regard to cotton yarn, piece-goods, jute manufacture, 
coal, petroleum, raw sugar, ground-nuts, in every direction, production has. 
increased in India as compared with 1913 or 1914. Again, the population 
as compared with 1918 has increased. The balance of trade in favour 
of India has increased and the prices stand 75 per cent, higher than in 
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pre-war times. Therefore, it will be rather enlightening to Know, how with an 
increased price, with increased production, with an* increased trade balance, 
with an increased population and with increased internal trade the Honour- 
able the Finance Member could justify the contractions which he has 
effected during the last six years. He might say, Sir, that the currency 
was redundant. But even the man in the street cam understand that, when 
there is scarcity of a commodity, its price goes up; when there is excesa 
supply as compared with the demand, the price of the commodity goes 
down. And what do we find, Sir, to-day? Has the price of the rupee 
increased or decreased? We find to-day the price of the rupee is ruling 
at Is. 6 d. instead of at la. 4 d. And what is it due to? It is due solely to 
the reason, that tho demand is more than the supply. This very fact’ that 
the ruijee is dear goes to prove that we require more currency in the oountry 
than the amount existing at present, and therefore there is no ground 
for justification of this huge contraction which the Honourable the Finance 
Member has effected during the last seven years. 

I hope, Sir, when the Honourable the Finance Member gets up to reply 
to all the arguments which have been advanced from this side he will take the 
trouble to explain to us on what ground he has contracted this huge amount 
of currency during the last seven years, while an expansion was rightly 
due. I think it is his duty to explain this to the Members of this House 
and I hope he will take the opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member desires to continue longer 
than five minutes, I think he had better continue his speech after the 
recess. 

Mr. Ohanshyam Das Birla: I don’t think, Sir, that I will take more 
than ten minutes. 

Now, Sir, it could be proved further by the telegrams which passed 
between the Secretary of State and the Finance Department as to whether 
this is a natural or an artificially puffed-up ratio. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has 
already read part of tho correspondence which was exchanged between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India, but this is so very interest- 
ing that I propose to read some more extracts from the same. ' Sir, after 
effecting a large contraction in currency the Finance Department decided 
that the- exchange should be stabilised at Is. 6d., but unfortunately the 
Secretary of State wanted that exchange ought to bo allowed to go higher 
than even Is. 6d., and this explains this protracted correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India. 

The Finance Member wired to the Secretary of State in October 1924 : 

• ", Tt j? now beginning to be realised generally that the stringency in the market 
la the direct outcome of Government action in contracting currency, or rather in- 
placing; strict limits on possibilities of expansion. ” 

He stated further: 

u There is a serious risk of a financial crisis if we keep the screw on too tight.” 

And he then proceeded to say: 

\‘_ Th6 K® ner ®l t policy which we have tentatively in mind would be ... to* 

which we desire to stabilise 
which is only likely in the 
wait until gold and sterling 


our owu mind on is. pa. sterling as the ficrure at 
rupee so long as this primary purpose is not endangered, 
event of renewed falling in gold value of sterling; and to 
a par belore fixing the rupee by Statute.” 
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This was a telegram which the Finance Member sent to the Secretaiy 
of State in October 1924, which shows that it was long before this the 
Government of India had made up its mind to fix exchange at la. (W. 
But, Sir, at the same time the Government of India realised the difficulty 
of fixing exchange at la. 6 d. in the teeth of strong opposition, and there- 
fore they wired to the Secretary of State: 

“ But wo realise thai questions of such fundamental importance should not be 
decided without a formal inquiry by some kind of Committee.” 

“Formal enquiry by some kind of committee” is a phrase the signi- 
ficance of which I think will interest the House. I am sure after reading 
these telegrams some of the Members like Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, will 
not feel proud of having served on a Commission which in the words of the 
Government was to conduct just a “formal enquiry”. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in his speech on the 5th August stated that he 
had been asked by a knight moderate, a member of the Council of State, 
whether he had seen the Report of the Currency Comnfission. When 
asked to explain what he meant, the knight member remarked that the 
report had already been written out and that it required only to be signed. 
We can now see that Mr. Jamnadas was not far wrong in his reading 61 
the situation. However the Finance Member sent a further wire to the 
Secretary of State: 

“ Increase in the rate beyond sixteen pence is to be deprecated in the best 
interests of the country and that both Indian exports and industries would be adversely 
affected by any higher rate.’* 

The telegram went on further to say : 

“ We believe that an opportunity which may not recur is offered at the present 
moment of obtaining general acquiescence even in Bombay in a policy which wul give 
us a permanently higher rate than Is. 4 d. gold. We regard it as of great importance, 
politically, quite apart from financial merits, to take commercial opinion along with 
us in this matter .* i 

To which, Sir, the Secretary of State replied by wire, and his reply practi- 
cally amounted to “Well done, Blackett!” He said: 

“ I appreciate vigour and skill with which case for postponing this issue has been 
expounded on numerous occasions by Finance /Member despite strong pressure from 
•certain quarters for attempting forthwith permanent solution.’* 

I am afraid those “certwn quarters” were none other than the Indian 
-Chambers of Commerce. Now, Sir, this goes to show that the Government 
of India had made up their mind long ago that the rate ought to be fixed 
at Is. 6 d. Therefore, it is not fair now to say that having got a de facto 
ratio we are doing only what we cannot help. I do not wish, Sir, to take 
up any more time of this House, although I wanted to touch on a few 
other points. I can quite see the time for lunch is arrived and therefore we 
must adjourn I will therefore conclude my remarks with an appeal to 
the House. The statement by the Government that Is. 6d. is not a rate 
brought about by manipulation is not correct, as can be seen frtixn facts 
and figures, especially the telegrams which have passed between the Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of India; the prices have not adjusted 
themselves td Is- 6d. And therefore all of us, at least all the elected 
Members, ought to oppose the Bill. Whatever happens, whether we whfc 
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or are defeated, I hope all the Members who realise their duty and respon* 
sibility will vote in favour of the amendment moved by my friend Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta. (Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. Kikabhai Premchand (Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) : May I 
request of the Chair to let me come up as my voice is not very strong. 

Mtf. President: The Chair is prepared to make an exception in the case 
of Mr. Kikabhai Premchand as he'sajs his voice is low. 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand: {Sir, so much has been said and written on 
this issue — the ratio at which the rupee shall be stabilized in relation to 
gold — that there is little which can be profitably added to the discussion. 
I do not pose as a 4 ‘currency expert”, nor am 1 a theorist, nor an econo- 
mist; but in the capacity of a plain busine-s man I wish to express my 
conviction, which is not a new one, but is based on the close study of 
industrial and commercial conditions, and has been held from the com- 
mencement of this controversy, that the rate of stabilization should be 
one shilling six pence to the rupee, which is the best in the interest of 
India as a whole. If it were sought to make a lower ratio effective, the 
result would exercise a seriously detrimental effect on the prosperity of the 
country. 

Sir, the Royal Commission, which investigated with such patience and 
completeness the Indian currency question, held before it one firm object- 
ive, the stabilization of the rupee in relation to gold on a basis which would 
cause the least possible disturbance to Indian economic conditions. Alter 
this close and careful study, it decided, by a large majority, that the de 
facto rate of one shilling six pence was the ratio which would best attain 
this end. With that recommendation, and the reasons which led to it, 

I am in entire agreement. Although it may be true to argue that exchange 
stability is a convenience rather than a necessity, it is such an immense 
conyenience to all industry and commerce that it is almost worshipped by 
practical business men. It enables them to conduct their operations with 
confidence; it eliminates the extra charges, which are inevitable with a 
fluctuating exchange, and which constitute a tax on all commercial opera- 
tions. Exchange stability is therefore a direct and invaluable benefit to 
all classes, and particularly to the great agricultural community, which is 
the backbone of the country. The rate which the Commission recommend- 
ed has been in existence for over two years. Inevitably there has been an 
immense volume of adjustment to it. Any artificial disturbance of this 
rate therefore would violently disturb all these adjustments, and force 
upon us a further painful state of disturbance, and of readjustment to the 
fresh rate. I cannot think that this would be for the good of India ; I am 
absolutely' certain that it would set up forces prejudicial to our commerce 
and industry, and that if the attempt were made we should bitterly rue the 
•day. 
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But, Sir, it has been argued that this stability, firmly assured over a 
period of two years, has been attained by Government manipulation of 
the currency system. May I direct the attention of this House to what is * 
the outstanding merit of the whole scheme of currency reform? Under- 
the currency system as it exists, and as it has existed since the closing 
of the M : nts in 1893, an element of “management” was essential. If 
this task has been discharged, as it is in all other great countries by Note 
Issue Banks, which conduct their operations exactly as Government 
“manages” our currency, it would have passed unnoticed. It would not 
even have excited comment much less acid political attack. There has been* 
so much din and heat over the ratio that the other and greater reforms- 
have slipped into the background. What we are offered is nothing less 
than the transfer, of the control of the currency from Government to a 
Note Issue Bank, with a financial governing board, and the full statutory 
control of the Note Issue and the Exchange system. Those, Sir, are im- 
mense and far-reaching reforms, pregnant of good for India, which we 
should keep in mind in considering that part of them reflected in this Bill. 

It has also been argued that Government, might have maintained the 
stability of exchange when the rupee reached one slrlling four pence ster- 
ling early in 1923. The answer to that criticism is conclusive. In 1923 no- 
thing was stable. Great Britain had not returned to the Gold Standard. The 
exchanges of nearly all the great countries were in a state of flux. Gold 
prices all over the world were seeking a stable basis. In my view it would 
have been impossible for the Government of India to maintain the rupee at 
one sh : lling and four pence, in view of the uncertainty which existed in all 
the important countries of the world in regard to exchange stabilization. 
That line of criticism is therefore wide of the mark. 

Much has been said of the adverse effect of an eighteen penny rupee on 
the economic condition of the agricultural population, which forms the large 
majority of our people. What are the facts? Those of our agriculturists 
who have a regular surplus to dispose of have been selling it, and buying 
their own requirements, on the eighteen penny basis for the past two years. 
Their position has therefore beer* adjusted to the dc facto rate. Were this 
rate to be lowered, the agriculturist would obtain a larger number of rupees 
for his surplus produce. But he would have to pay a larger number of 
rupees for all his requirements, in goods, labour, and service. Thus his posi- 
tion would be ultimately unaltered; he would receive for his surplus 
produce the same purchasing power in rupees, and purchasing power is 
the only thing that matters. Why therefore disturb the stability which 
we enjoy, introduce a period of fresh disturbance and painful adjustment, 
when the net result would be to leave the agriculturist exactly where he is 
to-day? There is another and most material point. The wage-earner and 
the salaried man would undoubtedly suffer concealed wage reductions aris- 
ing from the higher rupee prices which would prevail if exchange were 
lowered. I am no believer in low wages ; I do not think our wage stand- 
ard is such that it can be reduced without causing great hardship to the 
wage-earning classes. I admit, of course, that in time the cost of living 
would adjust itself to this new level of rupee prices ; but. why penal, jge these 
large classes of the community during the period of adjustment? Prices 
rise very rapidly, but fall with painful slowness. I have referred, in con- 
sidering the higher charges which would arise under a lower ratio, to the 
charges for service. In this I include the cost of Government. It is 
dear from the financial statement placed before the House that with a 
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lower ratio there would have to be either higher taxation and higher rail- 
way rates, or a reduction in the standard of expenditure, especially on 
the nation-building departments in the Provinces, or both- Whilst that is 
not a dominant issue in considering exchange, it is one which this House 
must take into account. 

There is another question. Assuming it were desirable to reduce the 
ratio to Is. 4 d. t how should it be done? In all this discussion I have failed 
to discover one single sound plan for reducing the ratio, though it has been 
said it can be done in a night by issuing >an official cojnmuniqui. Sir, I 
am afraid of these and ether nocturnal adventures. They are too chilly# 
too dark, too mysterious to commend themselves to plain business men. 

For all these reasons, then, I am convinced that the de facto ratio of 
18d. t } the rupee is best suited to India and is the best, the safest and 
the surest to adopt. I therefore give my complete support to the eighteen 
penny ratio; When this is out of the wav, we can give our undivided 
attention to the important, and greater issues, associated with the reform 
of our currency and exchange system — a gold bullion standard leading in 
the fulness of time to a gold currency in circulation; the statutory control 
of currency and exchange,, and final evolution of a Reserve Bank. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, the 
only justification for me to intervene in this debate is that, as a Member 
of this House, I have got to form mv opinion, not as an expert, not as a 
merchant# not as an exporter or importer, nor as an agriculturist or a wage- 
earner, perhaps I come under no category whatsoever of the various inter- 
ests that may conflict with each other. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: You have shares, have you not? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: My friend, Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed who has, 1 
think, already made up his mind on this question need not interrupt me. I 
am not addressing* him at all. I am addressing only those Members of the 
House who are still going to exercise their judgment conscientiously and 
honestly, and come to a decision upon an issue which is of the most para- 
mount importance and interest to India. I can quite understand, Sir, that 
there is a great difference of opinion on this question. But, Sir, I will only 
read one passage to this House before I proceed to address the House on the 
merits of this issue, and that passage which I am going to quote, Honourable 
Members will be surprsed to see, is from Taylor on Evidence, and I think 
it is worth knowing, although there may be differences of opinion, that the 
experience of centuries, of great lawyers, is that experts are a body of 
men who cannot generally be relied upon. This is what Taylor says: 

“ Perhaps the testimony which least deserves credit with a jury is that of shilled 
witnesses. These gentlemen are required to speak, not to facts, but to opinions ; and 
when this is the case, it is often quite surprising to see with what facility, and to 
what an extent, their views can be made to correspond with the wishes or the 
interests of the parties who call them. They do not, indeed, willfully misrepresent 
what they think ; but their judgments become so warped by regarding the subject 
in one ffcunt of view, that, even when conscientiously disposed, they are incapable 
of forming an independent opinion. Being zealous partisans, their Belief becomes 
synonymous with Faith as defined by the Apostle, and too often is but * the substance 
-of things hoped for y the evidence of things not seen \ To adopt the language of 
Lord Campbell, * skilled witnesses come with such a bias on their minds to support 
the cause in which .they have embarked, that hardly any weight should be given to 
<*heir evidence *.” ' ° * 
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JNOw, sir, i am here in the position of a juror, and as a Member of this 
House, I ^ave to make up my mind. Let me deal with this vexed ques- 
tion, this great controversy that has been raging for a long time. Sir, the 
past history of the policy of the Government of India with regard to ex* 
change and currency requires the strongest denunciation. It has been 
nurtured in absolute inequity and immorality. You have appointed 
■Commissions after Commissions; India has witnessed numerous Commis- 
sions, and she has seen what your policy has been in regard to currency 
and exchange. But! am not going into that,. Let me tell the House that 
I am one of those who is not carried away, however black the past may 
be historically and morally. 1 am willing to stand on the floor of this 
House and examine this question, divested of its past- 

Now, let us see, Sir. In the first instance, in 1920, the Government of 
India adopted a policy and fixed the. ratio at two shillings. They tried to 
maintain that ratio, and it is now admitted that it was an absolute failure 
mid has cost India erores of rupees. That is admitted. Now, Sir, those 
very experts, those very men whom you called your Commission, deliberately 
recommended that policy and that policy was given effect to. You have 
found that it was a colossal mistake and it has cost India erores of rupees. 
To-day, we are told that we have got another genius in the Finance Mem- 
ber. He is, we are told, a forcible Finance* Member. But, Sir, am I not 
entitled to say that he might be misguided? Am l not entitled to say 
that he is in the same category as the Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of India who acted on the recommendations of the previous Commis- 
sion and fixed the ratio at two shillings? Well, the Finance Member will 
say: “Oh, the last was a mistake; but why do you say that this is a mis- 
take?” Now, Sir, let us examine the point. We know the short history 
of this question. The* short history is this, that there was an opinion in 
this country which urged the Government to appoint a Committee to make 
inquiries whether the exchange should be stabilised or not. We were told 
by the Government- of India and the Finance Member that the time 
bad not come. Why? Because the world prices had not sufficiently 
adjusted themselves or preponderating^ adjusted themselves, and there- 
fore an inquiry would be futile. Yet, what do we find? We find that in 
1923 the exchange in India was in the neighbourhood of 1«. 4 d. 

We find that this ratio again recovered to Is. 4 d. after fluctuations 
in October 1924. When my Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, was urging on the floor of this House for an inquiry, 
for the appointment of a Committee, we were told the time had 
not arrived. Sir, then we proceeded and my Honourable friend, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, actually brought in a Bill, after having obtained 
the leave of the Governor General in Council to its introduction. It was 
when the Government realised that this Bill would be forced upon this 
House, that we were told that a Committee would be appointed for the pur- 
pose of making inquiry into the exchange and currency policy with ‘a view to 
stabilising exchange. What happened then? They said they would' appoint 
that Committee without avoidable delay. I think that was the word- And 
we were told in the first instance — this House was very anxious that the 
President of that Commission or Committee should be an Indian, and that 
the majority should be Indians, — but we were told then by the Finanqe 
Member that adequate and effective Indian representation would be sefcure& 
on that Commission or that Committee. Sir, what do we find? 
suddenly a Boyal Commission is announced. And what do we find? 
find— -and. I sky this delib erat aly— 4h at it was a packed Commission/ Hind 
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you, I am not attributing any motives to a single member of that Com- 
mission. It is not the question of dishonesty. But you packed ‘that Com- 
mission. You can always pack a Commission because you know what their 
inclinations are. You know what their views are, and you choose from men 
who are prepossessed, who have predilections for a particular ratio. You 
packed that Commission- What do we find then? This House protested 
against it. This House carried a motion of adjournment as a vote of 
censure on the Government, and what do we find? The overbearing 
Finance Minister — what does he say? He told us that he did not even 
consult the leaders of any of the parties, and he says, “T have never heard 
of such a thing as that.” But even with that, vote of censure did the 
Government have the slightest respect for the expression of opinion of this 
House and say, “We will add at least one or two more men who will carry 
the confidence of the people of this eountrv. or who will command the trust 
and confidence of the representatives in this House “? Did you make any 
attempt? No, you did not. 

Now, we are told by the Finance Minister over and over again and I 
know that every other person who would follow him on that bench would 
say the same — and I was surprised that even Sir Walter Willson with 
certain reservation qualified it but even he said “ But, oh, the Commis^ 
sion has recommended this. It is the last word on the subject. What are 
we to do? A body of experts, eminent men — I attribute no motives to 
them — but they have recommended this. What shall we do now?” This 
is how Government proceeded with regard to this most paramount question, 
and remember that whatever decision wo may take to-day is going to be a 
decision of the gravest character which will affect the future generations of 
Tndia. And we are told now, “Here is a Commission and it has made this 
recommendation. What can we do?” T am <dad at least that Sir Walter 
Willson said that although the Commission is entitled to weight wo must 
examine whether their recommendations are right- or whether they are’ 
wrong. Now, Sir, what is the position? The position is this, that with* 
reganl to the recommendations of the Commission the very bedrock — as 
far as I can understand, and I speak subject to correction, — but so far as 
T can understand, the very bedrock, the very basis of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission is that the prices have preponderantly adjusted 
themselves. That is the basic principle on which the whole of these re- 
commendations hangs. The first proposition is this. Is it? that the ex- 
change has adjusted itself to the prices, or have the prices adjusted them- 
selves to the ratio which the Government maintain bv means of artificial 
methods? The very authority from whose book the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett quoted — I will nod that passage, he read it himself but be did it 
in a very great hurry — says : 

“ The question is of an essentially different kind. The whole process has been 
reversed, and therefore attention is directed to the wrong point of view which reduces 
itself to a truism .as shown above. Instead of prices determining exchange, exchange 
has been made to determine prices through conscious control/* 

He calls it conscious control, but the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber prefers the word, “management”. Some other Honourable 
Members preferred the word " manipulation ” and others who 
wanted^to be still stronger in their expression called it “ Jugglery.'* 
But, the question w this. Have the prices reallv adjusted 

themselves substantially to this ratio? What does the Royal* Commisslbn 
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say on this point? The Royal Commission admit they have not 
got the materials and yet for some reason or other they have to 
corns to some , conclusion and I do not know how they jumped to this* 
conclusion. Tins is what they themselves admit. Here I may point out 
to the House that Sir Basil Blackett put a great deal of emphasis on this 
and he feven went to the extent of saying that he could not understand 
why Sir Purshotamdas stood here and argued against this ratio when he 
admitted that the prices had preponderantly adjusted themselves to this 
ratio. I do not know where he got this from. I have tried to look at 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas’s Minute of Dissent; he said nothing of the 
kind. In paragraph 177 of their Report the Royal Commission say this* 

“ Wc are unanimous in holding the view, and indeed it is a proposition which it 
would he difficult to controvert, that if it can be shown that the prices have to 
a preponderant degree adjusted themselves to the existing de facto rat^ then that rate 
must be adhered to.”' 

What is the proposition here? They say “ if prices have adjusted them- 
selves to a preponderant degree to the existing rate Now, if that can be 
proved to the satisfaction of this House, I concede that you have to a very 
large extent established your case. That is where the difficulty comes in. 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield (Central Provinces : Nominated Official) : Will the 
Honourable Member please read the next sentence after the one he has 
just read? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am not going to be dictated to as to what I am 
to read. If the Honourable Member has got a question to put to me I 
shall be very pleased to give way, but I decline to be told by any Member 
as to what passage I am to read. It contains a disgraceful insinuation 
find 1 therefore repel it. If you want me to answer any question, I shall 
answer it. % 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will please address the Chair. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: This is what the Royal Commission say in para- 
graph 178 : 

“ It would be difficult if not impossible to pursue any argument on the subject 
of the movement of price levels without making use of index figures in some form. 
We recognise that index figures are not an infallible guide and that there are many 
directions in which it might lead one astray. Special caution is necessary in using* 
them for the purpose of comparing the range of price levels in two or more countries 
over a particular period because the figures are necessarily computed in different ways 
in different countries. 1 ' 

Then they proceed further and say this : 

, ‘‘In India there are special difficulties in the way of compiling a representative 
index figure owing on the one hand to the great size of the country and to the cost 
°f inland transport and on the other to defects of the statistics on which the com- 
pilation* is based, defects which have been pointed out in the report of the recent 
Indian Economic Inquiry Committee." 

Thert they further say : 

" We desire to take thie opportunity of recommending that a serious and sustained 
attempt should be made to remedy these defects and to lay the basis of sound economie 
deductions by the collection of accurate statistics not only of prices^but also of wages, 
a subject which in India presents even greater difficulty. " 

♦Now, Sir, having said that so far as the materials available to them 
concerned, they suddenly on one or two cursory data come to the ecfct 
elusion . . . (An Honourable Mehrtber: 44 No. ,# ) I maintain, Sir, mote 
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cursory and most prefunctory, and I say that if any judge based his finding 
on such data in a court of law his judgment would be reversed in five 
minutes. And you trot out the sacred name of your experts, the Boyal 
Commission of eminent economists and experts. Well, if that is your 
argument, that they are experts, that they are eminent men, then it is no 
use arguing or discussing it. Adopt it and have no debate. Why have 
this Legislature wasting its time for hours? Sir, I say it is most perfunc- 
tory data. 

Now this is with regard to the adjustment of the price level. What do 
they say further with regard to other important matters upon which they 
base their recommendations? This is your Royal Commission; I am not 
going by anything else. What do they say about wages? This is what 
they aly: 

“ We turn now to the question whether wages in India are in adjustment with 
the present level of prices and exchange. The material available is even less extensive 
and reliable than that relating to prices.” 

And yet what do we find? The conclusion is that it will be good for the 
wage-earner to have the ratio at Is. 6 d. and not Is. 4 d. Then what do 
we find with regard to the effect on contracts? 

“ In addition to prices and wages it is relevant to consider how outstanding contracts 
will be affected by the rate at which it is proposed to stablise exchange.” 

And then what do they say? 

“It is true that many of the current land revenue settlements were made during 
that period ” 

— that is the period of Is. 4d. — 

“ because generally speaking the normal terms of these settlements is 30 years. 
But in view of the great rise in prices since 1914 the real incidence of land revenue 
measured in terms of commodities has been very materially lightened, and we 
cannot regard the 1«. 6 d. rate as constituting a hardship in this respect.” 

Well, Sir, these are the three main grounds — there are others — but these 
are the principal grounds on which we are told that the ratio of la. 6 d. 
is beneficial and la. 4d. is harmful to India. Now, Sir, let me proceed 
further and let me examine this proposition. I think all the experts, as 
far as I have been able to get hold of their opinions, agree to this, that 
it does not mattetr a bit, after a certain, period, whether you have la. fid. 
or whether you hav# la. 4 d. On that point there seems to be a general 
agreement, and for the purposes of my argument, here again, as a jury- 
man who has got to deliver his verdict, I say I will accept this because 
there is a consensus of opinion that it would not matter after some years 
whether it is la. fid. or la. 4 d. Then says Sir Basil Blackett, M Oh, but 
if you disturb the de facto ratio now, it will not benefit anybody, and it 
will cause dislocation and certainly it will cause a great deal of disorgani- 
zation ”, if I may use that word. Very well. What is the issue then? 
The issue is this, that it is agreed that it will matter at least 
for a short period, take it at five years, take it at ten years, 
take it *at fifteen years. But the one issue is that during 
that period it does mattered it is a matter of vital importance. If it is 
not, then I do not know what we are doing here Or what we are fighting 
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for. If you say, it does not matter even to-day, well, then there is no 
argument. But it is admitted that it does matter for a certain period— 
eail that period if you like X, five years, ten years, fifteen years, whatever 
it may be— then, if it does matter, and if it is of vital importance, arq 
we or are we not to consider whether we should not have Is. 4 d. in pre- 
ference to Is. fid.? And if we are, then, are we not entitled to say that 
1*. 4d. even during that period is going to be of paramount and vital 
importance to India? Now, Sir, as for the advocates of Is. what is 
fheir answer? It will cause dislocation. ” Well, of course if* will causes 
dislocation. You have, according to the case on this side, artificially main- 
tamed this ratio. Sir, it may seem that on this side we always attribute- 
motives to the other side ; but, Sir, facts sometimes speak eloquently. It is- 
not that we desire to attribute motives, it is not that we want to go out of 
our way and abuse the Finance Member. I pity the Finance Member very 
much. (The Honourable Sir Ban'll Blackett : “No.*’) I feel very sorry 
for him. (The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: “ He is very happy. ”)* 
He has got to do his duty, he bus got to carry on his job, and he does his* 
best. (Mr. K. Ahmed : “Does he do bis besl ?”) He is doing his best; lk 
is doing better than M»r. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed would ever do in his places 
(Laughter). 1 certainly will not take my ratio from Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din 
Ahmed. (An Honourable Member: “Why not?”) (Mr. K. Ahmed 
“ Did you sell your shares?”) Now, Sir, let us see what happened to 
the Finance Minister. Wo had the Secretary of State for India trying 
to pull him up, and we know that even strong Secretaries of State for 
India have been handled by the vested British interests — even Lord 
Morley — not to say anything more about that immoral duty, the excise 
duty, which was only repealed the other day. I told the House not long 
ago that one Secretary of State for Tndia had to change bis speech within 
4 weeks as he knew that his Government was threatened and that he 
would be kicked out of office, and as a politician to maintain his Govern- 
ment in office he sold India and imposed the excise duty 30 years ago. 
That is what you can say about your Secretary of State for India. It is 
a historical fact. And what do wo find to-day? We find the Secretary 
of State for India goading, bullying our Finance Minister, bullying him. 
Be it said to his credit — and here I say give the devil his due (laughter 
and applause) — be it said to his credit that his conscience rebelled against 
it and he has saved poor Tndia by artificially manipulating the exchange 
only to 1*. M. and not further.- To that extent India owes a debt of 
gratitude to Sir Basil Blackett, and we shall remember him. But only to 
that extent. (Laughter). Sir, it is very interesting. The telegram which 
was sent by the Secretary of State for India to the Government of India 
: s dated the 24th September, 1925. That was the time when the Royal 
Commission was appointed. This is what it says : 

“ I cannot commit myself, therefore, in present circumstances, to view that exchange 
should in no circumstances be permitted to rise this winter to. say, above la. 6 3/16d. 
or Is. 6 7/32 d. ... I therefore suggest, if market conditions point that way, 
rate for remittances might be allowed to move shortly to 1*. 6 7/32d.” . 

What was the answer sent from the Viceroy? 

“We do deprecate, however, proposal to allow exchange to move to 1*, 6 7/32rf. 
This figure is somewhat above the actual gold point. $nd we are convinced that our 
action would be misunderstood by market- and would be Regarded as a change ,of policy* 
and the effect almost certainly would be an avalanche of sterling sales ih anticipa- 
tion," 
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Mir, this is the position. Now, 1 therefore ask, is Is. 4d. the ratio that is 
going to create that dislocation, that disorganisation in the country, which 
would be detrimental to the interests of India? That is the first question 
that 1 have to consider Will it have compensating advantages or will it 
ijot? Sir, I will look at it from this point of view. The Government and the 
advocates of la. 6d. have dragged in the poor man, the agriculturist, the 
labourer and the wage-earner, and we are told that if you do this, namely, 
support Is. 4 d., all the money will go into the pockets of the Honourable 
Baronet, 'Sir Victor Sassoon .... 

Sir Victor Sassoon: No such luck.! 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 1 mean as one of the mill-owners, and it is the mill- 
owners who will take over all the crores, and that it will be at the cost of 
the floor man, the agriculturist, the wage-earner. Sir, I very often think 
whether this argument is really an honest argument. I question the bona 
jides of this argument. I am used to this argument whenever any ques- 
tion is raised by us. It is not the first time. When no argument is 
left, the poor masses are trotted out, whose trustees and whose benefac- 
tors sit only on the Treasury Bench, and that we are the enemies, the 
sworn enemies of our own people, and the poor man gets no sympathy 
from us and we have no feeling for him. There is the monopoly of all 
the feeling and all the benefits that can be conferred upon the poor with 
the Treasury Bench. I cannot understand why this solicitude to this 
extent for the poor man exists. It may be it is ,a very difficult question 
and I am not competent. I confess I have not got the materials even to 
come to a conclusion as to what will be the exact position of the poor 
man. We had from the well known broker from Bombay, who just spoke, 
a. statement to the effect that probably it will make no difference, but if 
it makes no difference to him, let us examine that argument, if it makes 
no difference (o the agriculturist, the labourer and the poor man, and he 
will be quits in his budget because on the one hand he will have to pay 
a little more and on the other receive a little more. Tf he is quits, then 
why trot that argument out? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No ultimate difference, the same 
argument that the Honourable Member himself is using. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: “ Ultimate " after how many years? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir Purshotamdas said seven years. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am not dealing with Sir Purshotamdas, I am now 
dealing with the Honourable the Finance Member. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blaskett: I am just asking the Honourable 
Member not to misquote him. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I do not know why the Finance Member is defend- 
ing him. Is* not the Honourable Member here, and cannot he speak for 
himself, considering the prominent position he occupies in the mercantile 
world? (An Honourable Member “ He is not an expert advocate.”! 
Nor is he a schoolmaster. I thought I would leave my Honourable 
friend aipne. but if he provokes me I think I will have to speak ,about 
also. The Honourable Member thought he made a wonderful point 
i h this House because he pointed out in the most ungenerous manner- 
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one* or two inaccuracies which the Honourable Baronet, Sir Victor Sassoon, 
made. The Honourable Baronet had the grace at once to say yes, that is 
incorrect. If the Honourable Member is puffed up and keeps interrupt- 
ing me, I would say that he is used to teaching schoolboys and can tea eh 
economics to them pnly, 

Sir, if it does not make any substantial difference, then I say* to 
whom is it going to make a difference? Now, Sir, I put it to you in 
this way, 1 put it to you and to those Honourable Members who are 
the champions of labour, and I assure you that no man would starid by 
you more independently than 1 would to help forward the amelioration and 
the welfare of the poor. 1 am not a capitalist, 1 am not. an exporter, 1 am 
not an importer, and I say I shall certainly stand every time on the side 
of the poor man. 1 want his lot to be better. I know his lot is bad; it 
cannot bo worse than it is; and it is a disgrace not only to all of us, but 
to the Government that is in charge of this country ; but I appeal to you 
and say, do not bring in this dispute about capital and labour. I even 
concede if you like, for the purpose of argument, that it has to a certain 
'extent hit the wage-earner and the labourer; I concede that to a certain 
extent. But, Sir, am I right or am 1 wrong in this proposition that, if you 
want to build up India, if you want to make India a strong, modem, living 
nation, can you do that without building up your commerce, your capital 
and your industries? Gan you do that? What is the- good of trying to 
get blood out of a stone? Where is your capital in India? What capital 
have you got? One man in America, Mr. Ford, can buy up the whole of 
Bombay, including the Honourable Sir Victor Sassoon. What is your 
capital? Your industries, v your commerce are in their infancy and 
are struggling and you want to fall a prey to that bait which 
is so often given to you to pult down whatever there is in this 
country in the wav of commerce and industry. I ask this House, 
what is England? England is one huge factory, nothing else than 
a factory, which only requires food and luxuries and the necessaries of life 
from other countries. It works in its shops for the rest of the world and 
sends its produce outside. It is that corporation of a nation that has got 
to find its market and keen its market. It is the most vital interest they 
have. Now even Mr. Geddes, the Chairman of the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, made it clear on his recent speech. It is no use saving “ Oh they 
are capitalists; they are mill owners. ” Yes thev are; vou are not going 
to get rid of your capitalists; if vou have no capitalists vou will get no 
wages; ask for more wa^es, fight for more wages if vou like; every time 
1 am with Mr. Joshi, but do not kill the goose that lavs the golden egg. 
And what did Mr. Geddes* say? It will hit the mill industry very severely 
if you adopt Is. 6 d. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Is he the goose? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: That is ^hat vou are trving to do because your 
goose, across the water might suffer. That, is what vou are trving to do. 
and, I sav, Sir, to the Finance Minuter, through vou, that T am sorry for 
him. I pitv him; he is only op* of t he instruments in the hands df a 
verv powerful vested interest in Great Britain. * ; 

But. Sir, let this House not go wron<* and T "dll onlv make one ttiofre 
appeal before T sit do^m and my anneal to fhe House is this; Tarmftal 
to every Member here to oonaid'w one t*dn<y T know what intrigues, 
what manipulations 'whnfc pr*d p.re ^ing/ou.^T^itc 

Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: “ We all know thatl°y the 
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lobby is busy, and I say to you “ If you remember only one thing 1 wil) 
leave it to you and that one thing is this, that every one of you has come- 
here. 

Hr. President: Will the Honourable Member please address the Chair? 

Hr. H. A. Jinn&h : Sir, I am entitled to address the House. 

Mr. President: Through the Chair. 

Mr. M. A. Jinn&h : Sir, I cannot possibly be heard in every part of the 
House unless I turn 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member may turn as many times as^ 
he likes and in any direction, but I would request him to address the House 
through the Chair. 

Mr^M. A. Jinn&h: Sir, 1 do not for a moment suggest that I am not to 
observe the sanctity of the Chair, but I think, Sir, you might leave it to 
us occasionally to turn this way or that wav when- we think fit. I was ; 
addressing the House and I appeal to every Member and I say : First of 
all your duty is this, you have been returned .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Again! You have to address the Chair-. 

Mr. M. A. Jinn&h: I am certainly not going to be dictated’ to by Mr. 
Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed. I say you have been returned by your electorates 
land you have undertaken this sacred duty. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What duty, Sir? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Your interests are next to their interests and L 
ask you as honourable men, as representatives of your people, as you are- 
pledged by every constitutional doctrine and by every moral consideration, 
to put the interests of your country above your own interests. If you have 
got to make sacrifices, if you have got to suffer, do so: if you have got to 
give up titles or jobs (A Swarajist Member: “Or nominated seats!”), 
give .them up but don’t sell India, and if you do, you will be degrading the 
representative character of this House. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I do not propose to detain the House very long, but I was very much 
impressed by the Honourable Member who spoke yesterday. Mr. Moore 
appealed to us 'to confine our attention to realities, and I propose in what 
I have got to say to confine my attention, and as far as I may, the 
attention of the House to the realities of the situation. Sir, I do not 
say that I am in agreement with all the bye-wavs and with all the digres- 
sive arguments 'that have been advanced by all thotfe who have spoken 
either outside or here in favour of the Is. 4 d. ratio. But I am in perfect 
agreement with the main lines of argument that have been advanced in 
favour of the Is. 4 d. ratio as tagainst the Is. 6d. ratio. It is not necessary 
for a person to be an expert or to be a profound' economist to examine 
this question because we have known that at afiv rate there is no exact 
economic science yet. The body of knowledge is inexact and it grows 
with experience; it is^ really evolving; and it is no use, therefore, crediting 
people as experts when really very few are entitled to be called experts 
in this field, of growing knowledge. We have known that no precise general 
formulae in the nature of scientific laws can be laid down in it. Every 
statement has to be overridden by many riders, has to be surrounded by 
many exceptions, and safeguards. It is not possible therefore to postulate, 
ft a$ the Honourable the Finance Member did, certain things as axiomatic* 
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truths in economics. I do not know that there is any single truth in this* 
field of knowledge which can be regarded as axiomatic. Every one knows 
that those who have had anything to db with it are more or less groping* 
in the dark. I would therefore beg of* them to confine themselves to the 
realities and not to repeat the assertions which have been made both in 
his budget speech and yesterday by the Honourable the Finance Member* 
when he moved that the Bill be taken into consideration. For instance, 
he said that his eleven propositions remain without any serious contra- 
diction. I think the very book, which he referred to, of Mr. Vakil states 
those propositions categorically and attempts a serious and to a great 
extent an acute and clear answer to every one of these eleven propositions. 
That is my opinion. I have seen absolutely no ground for taking every 
one of the eleven propositions as a relevant proposition upon this* 
particular question. What does it matter what the natural value of the 
silver rupee is when we are discussing the fixing of the ratio at Is. 44. 
or 1 8. Od. ? Similarly there are many other statements in this batch of* 
propositions which have no bearing upon this particular matter. 


Then, again, we are told that it does not matter, if it is permanently 
adjusted, whether it is Is. Od. or la. 4 d. But is there any such thing' 
as a permanent adjustment, I wonder? I do not, Sir, believe in stabilising 
in the sense in which the word has been used and played about by thoke 
who have spoken on the other side. In the nature of things we know 
that these economic phenomena cannot, like water or air, permeate all the 
interstices, and you cannot get perfect (adjustment throughout the world' 
or even in any one country ; and you must necessarily have regard to the 
fluctuating condition of things. Now, what is the present condition of 
India as to which only we must see whether the ratio which is proposed* 
by the Government, is the best ratio in the totality of Indian circum- 
stances? The present position of India is that she is, as was pointed out 
by Mr. Birla and by the Honourable the Finance Member himself when 
he referred to it in his budget speech, a great exporting country. The* 
balance of trade is usually favourable and largely favourable to India. We 
found, as Professor Kale points out in his book on Economics, when the 
last great manipulation took place as a result of the Babington Smith 
Committee’s recommendations, that there was in 1920-21 a heavy surplus 
of imports over exports ; and similarly we find in the speech of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member that during the last ten months, if I remember 
aright, he said the visible balance of trade including private imports of 
treasure was only about *Rs. 27 crores as against, I think he said, Ks 85 
crores odd during the corresponding period of the last year. That shows 
that in a country like India we must have paramount regard to the’ 
exports from India; we must have full value, I mean as many rupees for 
the pound as we can get for exports. And it is impossible for us. for the 
purpose of making it convenient for importers, either Indian or English, 
or to suit the convenience of manufacturers in England, to accept a 
rate of exchange which will profit them. I have known some of my friendg, 
and those who claim to identify themselves with the interests of the 
country, Europeans or Indians, maintain that the Is. Od. ratio is best suited' 
to the interests of India. I am tempted to wonder whether for the first 
time in the history of British India that English and Indian interest^ are* 
found to be absolutely identical.. I rather think, Sir, that English, interests 
are certainlv served by la. 64, and Indian interests, I would 
oi . them, the larger Indian interests pertainly are served by the 1*. 441. 
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ratio. I am not saying anything as to the permanency of this ratio, because 
1 do not believe, no matter what all the experts in the world may say, 
‘that this ratio is going to be stabilised for an endless series of years. 
‘There was the statutory ratio of 2*. which was broken into in the very 
year m which the Statute was passed, and it remained a dead letter. We 
have seen the skill and the experience, doctrinaire and practical, and tin* 
world-wide knowledge which the other Currency Committee had brought 
to bear upon the economic phenomena of India, and we found what a 
terrihle catastrophe they involved India in. I do not think it was due 
merely to their igtiorance. My own belief is, as it was the belief generally 
at the time, that those conclusions were deliberately arrived at by tha‘ 
Committee. Similarly, the conclusions of this present Commission canno: 
be jrjut before this House as if their recommendations are entitled to he 
treated as gospel, as the last word in economics. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the value of expert testimony in courts of law. 
but if oxpert testimony in courts of law is not to be relied upon, then 
expert testimony in economics, particularly the testimony of those who 
have themselves failed in making successful currency experiments in the 
transactions of the world, can hardly be regarded as entitled to any weight 
Therefore, Sir, we must bring to this subject our own common sense. 
What arc the interests which are benefited by this 1 s. 6d. ratio, and 
what are the interests which arc honefiiorl by the lx. 4 //. ratio? Tin* 
Babington Smith Committee attempted to unravel this and professed to 
point out which interests would be benefited by the higher rate of exchange 
and which would be benefited by the lower rate of exchange, and much 
of it was really inaccurate, and subsequent experience has exposed the 
hollowness of those conclusions. T wias carefully listening to Sir Basil 
Blackett’s speech, and I found that it was more or less a repetition of 
all the arguments which wei’e contained in those paragraphs, classical for 
their tragedy, classical for their futility, in the Report of the Babington 
Smith Committee, and I have no faith in beintr asked by Finance Member 
after Finance Member to sink Indian interests for the purpose of advancing 
British interests. I bring to this subject as unbiassed a knowledge as 
I possess — it is limited perhaps — and as much of attention and industry 
as I can bestow. But I conftiss I am biassed in one respect, for T am biassed 
in favour of mv own countrv, T am biassed in favour of Indian interests. 
That bias there is, and I cannot help having that bias. Tf T am 
asked to look at this question as if T was not an Indian, I say 
[ cannot look at it from anv point of view except the Indian. 
If T am asked to look at it as to what; is in the interests of 
bwo countries, between England and India or between the rest of 
the world and India, I cannot look at it in that wav. Naturally 
the produce*, the exporter, the manufacturer here, wants to gain at the 
expense of other countries. It iB so. and therefore, it is impossible that 
we can do justice to the rest of the world. We are here first to be just 
to ourselves before we can be generous to England and to English im- 
porters, and it appeal’s to me. Sir, that there can be no gainsaying that, 
neither theoretical economists nor practical business men, neither the 
Finance Member nor the Currency Commission, not one has contradicted 
the clear fact., which Is the only fact which is admitted on all hands, 
that exporters and producers will get more benefit by the Is. 4 d. rq£io, 
4a rttso the Indian manufacturers and Indian industrialists, Tfijf tpv 
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Honourable friend the Finance Member contradicts it, then I oanljofc help 
him. I thought at least some part of it will be conceded * , 4 #. « 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Temporarily. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: That is exactly what I am saying. I $4 
not imagine that he would agree with the Revd. Dr. Macphail who referred 
to my speaking in terms of awe of the great financial masterpiece of Sir 
Victor Sassoon’s. 1 listened to Sir Victor’s speech with admiration, not 
in awe, but I certainly listened to the Revd. Dr. Macpl&il in awe and 
trembled for his students who had to be under him listening to him. 
For, if I remember aright, he attempted to correct Mr. Jamnadas MehWs 
reference to the Australian wheat competing in the Calcutta market, and 
he got up and seriously and earnestly pressed upon the House his view 
that a higher rate of exchange means higher prices. I think somebody 
pulled him up and his whole argument collapsed. I do not profess to be 
an economic pandit, and T do not desire to be drawn into controversies 
which are not relevant. But surely Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s motion to-day 
should have shown the House how much ability, how much integrity 
and how much industry are to be seen on the side of those who fight 
not only for the freedom of the country but for its economic emancipa- 
tion. i therefore suggest, Sir, that the Indian point of view' should be 
kept in view by all the Members of the House, whatever community they 
may belong to. L was glad on this occasion to notice that the non-official 
European block was also divided for there were those who looked at the 
question more from the Indian point of view’ rather than from the point 
■of view of their own country, and I must congratulate them and express 
my gratitude to them for showing that at least on an occasion like this 
they could get rid of those limitations which make it impossible for US 
to co-operate one with another. 

Sir,, I suggest that when Sir Basil Blackett wanted that this Is. fid. 
ratio should he accepted bv the House, he really looked, I suggest, more 
to the convenience of the Government, more to the fact that he would 
have to keep the present level of expenditure though he did not want 
to increase the taxation. We are not for the Government keeping the 
present level of expenditure ; we are certainly in favour of reduction of 
expenditure. We certainly, those of us who advocate f«. 4d., do not 
desire thati the Government should increase taxation. Our object is that 
the taxation should not increase, but that the expenditure should bei 
reduced. Similarly, we are not against labour. On the other hand, when 
first the Currency Commission's recommendations were published, £ was 
somewhat sceptical and I tried to look at this question with as unbiassed 
an eye as possible and with a certain amount of hostility to the capitalist’s 
interests particularly on the Bombay side. But I have come to the conclu* 
sion after the most anxious consideration that the total interests of India 
require that we should not divide ourselves as capitalists and labour, asi 
industrialists, as producer^, as agriculturists, because what can the mill* 
do without cotton and what can the cotton growers, do without the mill* 
and without the rich? What can labour do without the sucee 8 ft.< 42 )& 
prosperity # of these various mills and of the various other industries » 
this country, , at a time like this, when there is severe depression inthift 
country. Whatever Mr. Shroff may have said and however much he may 
JN&ve been vouched for by the high authority of the Finance Member, Hhere 
IB nr> gain-saying the fact that we are as everybody feels in a period Of 
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depression, -and I do not imagine the visible balanee of trade is any indica* 
tion of great prosperity, when he himself admits that it is only 27 crorea 
for the current year as against 85 odd crores of rupees for the last year. 

Therefore, Sir, it is quite clear to my mind as it ought to be 

clear to everyone’s mind here that there is a very real depression 
m trade and industry and it is a disastrous depression, and if a similar state 
of things happened in England, why then they would do everything 
possible to pi|t their industries, their manufactures and so on on’ 
a sound footing. And why are Indians to be ashamed of their 

capitalist friends? We are going to compel the capitalists in this 

country to be the poor man’s friends and we are going to get 
capital and labour to work together on just terms. It is not to 
be supposed that those of us who advocate Is. Ad . are unmindful of 
the claims of labour. I particularly am for Is. Ad. because I love labour- 
more than capital. But they must get food, they must get work. What 
labour can there be unless industries are revived and manufacturers are 
benefited? Of course., the distribution between the manufacturer and 
labourer, the distribution between commercial magnates, the industrial 
captains, mnd the labouring population is a matter which concerns us 
and it need not concern this present Government. It is seldom indeed 
I have found that the Government is very anxious for labour. It is an 
irony that they should profess In the interests of labour to maintain the 
Is. 6d. ratio <as against is. Ad. I am not, therefore, in the least ashamed 
of having to support our millowners, our merchants, our traders, our 
producers, and all those who will be benefited by the Is. Ad. ratio. I do 
admit that ‘this will benefit them only for a few years. I agree with 
the Honourable the Finance Member that it will be temporary, but that 
is exactly what I want. I want that our trade and industries should be 
revived. There will after years be a natural reaction and there will be 
a* readjustment, though I do not agree with the Honourable Member or 
the other Pandits who think that in economics action and reaction are 
equal and opposite. Reaction is not always to the same extent as action. 
The pendulum may swing back, but it does not swing back to quite the 
same extent as it is said to do ; for there are so many other causes which it 
is impossible to estimate beforehand. Therefore, I believe that the 16d. 
ratio is vitally necessary for the interests of all these classes. It is un- 
necessary for me to go into this question of agricultural indebtedness, but 
I cannot part with this subject without referring to Mr. McWatter’s 
Memorandum which was placed before the Currency Commission. He- 
.stated : 

*• In respect of long term contracts expressed in rupees which are unalterable to 
changes in prices, the result of the rise in prices, broadly speak jng, has been to 
benefit the debtor at the expense of the creditor, especially in so far as the former 
is '& producer and the bulk of t lie debtor classes in India are agriculturists.’ ’ 

It has been said cheaply here as if the agriculturists would not be benefited 
bv »a rise in prices but the memorandum submitted by Mr. McWatters 
who was Secretary to the Government of India in the Finance Department 
admits the fact on which we rely. The agriculturists would be benefited* 
undoubtedly by a rise in prices and the whole argument was that there 
was a rise in prices after the War and therefore they must sufynit them* 
selves to a reduction in prices and there is no harm done,— the same 
argument which some of my capitalist friends advanced as against labour, 
that labour mt verv much more than it was entitled to and therefore I # 
did not matter if as a result of 1*. 4 d, it got a little less wages. Thesfr 
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arguments from the one side and the other do not appeal to me. Labour 
•will certainly agitate and ought to agitate and get more money wages 
when this Is. 4 d. is accepted. Then Mr. McWatters says: 

“ The agriculturists, in so far as money debts are concerned, are benefited by the 
rise in prices since agricultural produce will bring in more rupees now than in 1904 . 
The lowering of exchange to Is. 4 d. would give him a further additional advantage.'* 

After this I cannot understand how the Honourable the Finance Member 
•or others who support him, — I found an Honourable Mender from Bom- 
bay supported him in a written speech — I really cannot understand hbw 
they can say that the lowering of the exchange to Is. 4 d- would not 
give the agriculturist an additional advantage- 

“ The rise to the Is. 6 d. rate is, broadly speaking, at the expense of the debtor 
«dass, but it may be considered to some extent readjustment of the inequality caused 
by the rise in prices.”* 

Therefore, there is to be compensation in the opposite direction — because 
they have benefited some years ago, let them suffer the loss now. That 
is the compensation which is proposed by the Government in this memo- 
randum- Then again he refers to the land revenue and there also he 
points out that tax-payers would certainly be benefited by the Is. 4 d. 
ratio and would be hurt by the Is- 6 d. ratio- Therefore, I consider it 
.is superfluous to prove what is evident, what was admitted by Mr. 
McWatters, that the producer so far as he is not handicapped by any special 
conditions of his position and tenure will, if exchange is lowered, tend 
to gain in the period of readjustment. The period of readjustment will 
take 3 years, possibly more- Sir Basil Blackett in his evidence before 
the Currency Commission stated that it will be all over in 18 months 
or two years, but he did say that in the case of customary prices and other 
things it will be very much longer. Nobody can attempt to prophesy in 
this matter- Assuming that the adjustment of prices takes place — and 
I dispute it can ever take place for scientific and theoretical purposes — 
assuming that it takes place, it will take some considerable number of 
years before it can be regarded as, a fairly complete adjustment- Then 
again, Sir, as regards the raising of exchange to a higher level Mr- 
McWatters says: 

“ The Is. 6 d. ratio would during the period of adjustment operate to the dis- 
advantage of producers and those engaged in industry and there is no reason to expect 
that this temporary disadvantage would be offset as it was when exchange was rising. 
It is largely owing to the special difficulties with which industries in certain parts 
of India are faced that the Government of India took the view that a rise in exchange 
above 1#. 6 d. was undesirable. This view has received added strength in recent 
months in consequence of the downward tendency of Indian prices, since the fixation 
of exchange above Is. bd. would have the result of a further lowering of prices and 
might necessitate a further readjustment of wages.” 

Therefore I agree with the reasons stated by Mr. McWatters in the memo- 
randum and insist on a Is. 6d- ratio. I agree with Mr. Jinnah, when he 
stated that the Government are proposing Is- 6d. ratio as a compromise* 
The Government at home wanted probably more than Is- 6 d-, they pro-, 
bably wanted la- 8d. and the Government here was qifite willing *6 have 
it at Is- 4d- or Is, 6d- They would not certainly have put up the stout 
fight that they have put up if they had been given a free hand. Thev 
would have been quite content with Is- 4d. but as a compromise -they 
had to agree to Is. 6d. The very reasons which are advanced both bv 
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Sir Basil Blackett on pages 12 and 18 of his evidence before the Com- 
mission and the reasons which are so powerfully and lucidly given by Mr- 
McWatters in his official memorandum submitted to the Currency Com- 
mission for saying thttt a rise in exchange* is prejudicial would apply equally 
to the rise in exchange above Ik- 4d. I n*all> do not wish to go into this 
question whether Is. 4 d-, is a natural ratio or not. That is largely an 
academic question. Ali that is moant when it is said to bo a natural 

rate is that it Has been in existence for a period of years, 20 years, and 
long-term contracts and transactions have been entered into on the btisis 
of Is- 4 d. and therefore it will not do to confiscate the benefit of contracts 
and other transactions and to interfere with the standard of value- It 
is not a sentimental objection but it is a real and practical objection- As 
the learned authors of the book on Currency and Prices in India, Mr. 
Vakil and Mr. Moranjan, put it acutely, the unit of value was fixed in 
terms of gold and the authorities proclaimed to the world that the 
Indian unit of value was not the rupee but a fraction of the sovereign of 
about 7*53 grains of gold. That is the wav iu which we are to look 
at it. The more we talk about the 16d. and 18d. ratio, the more we get 
switched on to the realms of metaphysics and economic theology. But 
we must really look at it as a question of the unit of value. What was 
the unit of value? It was 7\58 grains of gold. Contracts were fixed on 
that basis- Government operations were fixed upon that basis and people* 

have entered into various transactions on that footing. The question is, 
why should that standard of value be changed? At page 514 of that book 
which Sir Basil Blackett himself quoted, it says : 

“ This question is important because, as already explained, it raises the funda- 
mental question of changing the standard unit of value for measurement of goods. 

A change in the standard unit of value must percolate through all transactions, and 
affect all*relations of debtor and creditor, which in modern society ore most complicated. 
The fact that manipulation of the exchange by conscious control in the above manner 
results in such fundamental changes in social and economic relations, amounting to 
a revolution, is not noticed because too much attention is paid in determining .currency 
problems to the foreign trade and foreign exchange point of view, which is much 
less in volume and importance to the internal trade and economy of the people.” 

Sir, I would certainly have agreed to la. fV7- if it would have benefited 
the vast majority of the Indian population- What do I find? I have 
made some inquiries and as far as I can make out it is only about 7 per 
cent, of the total expenditure of the vast bulk of the Indian population which 
is spent upon foreign imports. A large proportion of the expenditure 
of wealthy men living in towns may be on foreign imports, but so far as 
the vast bulk of the Indian population is concerned their expenditure on 
foreign imports does not exceed 7 per cent, of the total. Therefore, 
Sir, the benefit to the consumer of imported articles is not really a great 
benefit compared to the great benefit which will be conferred by the 
higher prices our exports will get and there will be more rupees in India. 
That of course is the * main consideration. Therefore, I think that this 
question must be looked at purely from the point of view of the exporter, 
the agricultural producer, the manufacturer and the persons who depend 
upon them, that is, the labouring classes who can be benefited by the 
gain of those upon whom they are dependent. The question cannot be 
looked at purely from the point of view of Home charges, or from tBo 
point of view of *hose who have to make remittances to England, or 
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from the point of view of those companies in India who have to^se^d their 
dividends to England, , or from the point of view of those who draw allow- 
ances according to the Lee Commission's proposals, or from the pcdht of? 
view pf the foreign importer and . the foreign manufacturer. Therefore, 
Sir, mine is a plain com'monsense position* The question is not one J of* 
theoretical perfection, because nobody suggests, and Sir Basil Blaokett 
himself admits, that no one ratio is permanently more beneficial than any 
other ratio. Therefore for the present, in this period of depression, in, 
this period of disaster, when trade and industry in India are in a depressed 
state, when prices in India are low, a little rise in prices %ill stimulate 
trade and industry and will be of great benefit* That is the position 
upon which we have set our hearts. No doubt Sir Basil Blackett said 
in his budget speech # of 1925 that it was a hoary fallacy, and he de- 
nounced that- Hut after all it cannot be a hoary fallacy to take money 
from foreign buyers and put more rupees into your own pocket. And my 
Honourable friend would not tight with the keenness with which he 
does fi ^Jit if it were simply an academic question. But it is a question 
of taking away more Indian money and putting it in English pockets and 
therefore shrewd business men fight tooth find nail for this Is* 6d. ratio- 
I only wish that those on this side of the House will feel that the atti- 
tude of some of the European Members in the House shows that really 
the 1*. 4d-, ratio is the best for the Indian business man. , 

(At this stage Mr. Arthur Moore stood up in his place and continued 
landing.) 

Mr. President: 'Hie Honourable Member is not in order in keeping 
standing- 

Mr. Arthur Moore ( Bengal : European) : May I ask on a point of 
order . . 

Mr. President (Addressing Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar) : Does the Honour- 
able Member wish to give way? 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: No, no, Sir. I never subject myself to de- 
flation. I leave deflation to the Honourable the Finance Member. 
( The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : “And remain inflated*”) We do 
want some little inflation, though I do suggest that my speech is not 
one-tenth as inflated as the speech which I have to answer. Sir, I 
therefore suggest that the point of view which T place before the House 
should he accepted, and that there should be no division, as if in India 
we can afford to divide ourselves, as if one section here is representing 
the capitalists and the industrialists and the other section is represent- 
ing the labour people, as if one section is representing the producers and 
another section is representing the consumers. W.e are all both con- 
sumers and producers. We are all labourers and capitalists, and there 
is really nothing whatever to divide us, till we get the full economic 
autonomy. Let us get all the things that we can by this la* 4d* ratio, 
and let us redistribute it afterwards according to principles of justice be- 
tween the various sections of Indian interests* With these words, Sir^ I 
heartily support the very able motion which my friend, Mr. Jamnad&s 
Mehta, has moved. 

Several Honourable Members: T move that the question be put* 

^ Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Asia (Punjab: Nominated Official): Sir*, 
the Honourable Pandit Madam Mohan Malaviya referred , us yesterday 
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what may be called ancient history, and we* are all, I am sure, obliged to 
-him for taking us back to the beginning of this controversy. But he forgot 
>to.tell us, Sir, that up to and prior to 1878 the Indian rupee was always 
equivalent roughly to two shillings. He also forgot to tell us as to why 
after that date a sudden change took place. That is a matter of history. 
A change in the monetary systems of France and of Germany, due to causes 
that I need not explain, led to considerable fluctuations in the gold value 
•of silver, and&that is the reason why this currency problem originally 
started in India and assumed such importance. Dr. Macphail yesterday 
told us about the fluctuations. But the Honourable Pandit did not tell us 
-one other important thing which at least he should h%ve told us, and that 
is that when these fluctuations came in, India was being continually 
haunted by that grim spectre, a recurring deficit, and he never suggested 
what the • Government of India should have done when year in and year 
out there was this recurring deficit. Why did he not allude to it? Did 
he not know it, or did he not wish to know it? There was a recurring 
•deficit and if this spectre had not been laid the only result would have 
been that the poor Indian tax-payer would have been greatly burdened 
Sir, the Government of India tried their very best for India and in the 
interests of India, but for some reason they were overruled. (Hear, hear.) 
But the gratitude of the whole of India is due to Government, because 
ultimately by stabilizing the rupee, then, they brought about a policy by 
which they were able to go on with constructive works after 1898. Before 
ihat we were in a terrible position, and now again we are in that position; 
and as I shall come later on to the question of the recurring deficit, I 
shall leave it at that point. Now I wish to pass on, because I have re- 
ceived instructions (laughter), I wish to pass on to one simple point. Sir. 
when we were in the midst of the steel debate, every Honourable Member 
on the other side was referring to the poor consumer and his steel trunks, 
iron safes, as if the really poor had anything to* do with these articles. 
During this debate, however, not even one Honourable Member on the 
•opposite Benches had the courage to refer to the poor consumer. No 
matter how poor a man may be, he does occasionally consume a rupee 
and we have to look into the poor man’s case first. A ls.‘4d. ratio means 
telling every poor man in this country. “ when you go out to the bazaar, 
even if you have only one rupee to spend, you will only get 14 annas 
worth for your rupee.” That is what a Is. 4 d. ratio means. Then,. Sir, 
reference has been, made to the agriculturist. The agriculturists often, 
in the words of Sir Visvesharava, sell to men in the villages at verv low 
prices, below market prices, and Sir Visvesharaya whose sentence I quote, 
has said that the middleman derives greater benefits than the producer 
from the export of agricultural products because the trade organization of 
the country is not adequate to the producers needs. All the benefits 
which it is supposed that the producers will get will go not to the producer 
but to the middleman and all the land owners, who have their rents in 
cash — and they are more than 10 otf 20 per cent. — their income will be 
automatically reduced. With these remarks, Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. T. Oavin-Jones (United Provinces : European) : Sir, it is unfortun- 
ate that the consideration of this Bill is being taken at the same time as 
the Budget. I am quite sure that the Honourable Member for Finance, 
appreciating as I do his ability and capacity, had no intention to treat us 
' Mk* & lot of children and say to us "If you will only take this nasty 1*. 6d! 
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anedicine, I will give you a fine lump of sugar in the shape of the remis- 
sion of provincial contributions/ * This question, Sir, must be considered 
quite apart from the Budget. I quite understand that it affects the 
Budget. But it affects not only this Budget bu,t many Budgets. What is 
more important, it affects the transactions between man and man in this 
country, and we must consider the Bill without any prejudice about the 
present Budget. 

My friend Sir Walter Willson has told us that the Bengal National 
Chamber, since the publication of the Budget, have changed their opinion 
and are now in favour of Is. 6d. I have also information from the United 
Provinces, from the Upper India Chamber of Commerce that they have 
now come down, after seeing the Budget, in entire favour of the Is. 4 d. 
ratio. The voting was 7 to 1 and 3 did not vote. However, Sir, I hope 
that Honourable Members in this House will not be prejudiced by the 
Budget. ' 

The trouble over this controversy is that there is too much theorising 
and too little application of practical knowledge and common sense. I 
will, therefore, endeavour to confine myself to a few facts and the deduc- 
tions we can make from them. 

Tn the first place, you cannot create wealth for a country by juggling 
with the exchange value of the currency. It is merely a question of 
taking money out of one man’s pocket and putting into another. Now, 
Sir, the Honourable Member for Finance told us that by reducing the 
ratio from 1/?. M. to Is. 4 d. the Treasury will lose Rs. 5 crores and 26 
lakhs. Convo&ely then, when he raised the ratio . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No. 

Mr. T. Gavin- Jones : The Honourable Member says ‘ No.’ 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: The converse must follow. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No. 

Mr, T. Gavin- Jones: Conversely, I say, when he raised the ratio in 
1924 to Is. 6 d. he must have saved Rs. 5 crores and 26 lakhs. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No; it is quite wrong. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: The converse must follow. 

Mr, T, Gavin- Jones: What docs the Honourable Member mean? Does 
the Honourable Member deny that he raised the ratio? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: A large part of the loss is due to 

the dislocation that will be due by the change. 

Mr. T. Gavin- Jones: If you lose in one direction you must save in the 
converse direction. There must be a converse. 

Now, Sir, if that 5*26 lakhs has been saved, where did he get it from? 
He did not get it from the manufacturers in foreign countries. The only 
place he can get it is from the producers in India. Now, Sir, the first' 
effect of raising the ratio is to lower the price of exports and import^, 'rind* 
since the producer in foreign countries does not pay for the drop in prices 
of iiaports, therefore it must be the producer of exports who pays/f6r tjie 
Government saving. Nbw, Sir, 76 per cent, of our exports are agHcuHjiral 
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products and another 20' per cent, are exports of textiles, the raw products- 
for the manufacture of which are supplied by the agriculturist at the re- 
duced price, because the internal prices are governed by the export prices; 
therefore, Sir, it is the agriculturist who provides the savings that the 
Treasury makes. 

That is not the only thing, because he also pays for the reduced price 
in imports, a very small part of the benefits of which reaches the agri- 
culturist for we all know that the number of agriculturist as consumers of' 
imports is not very great in proportion to their numbers. A few cotton 
goods and a few trinkets and amenities which he purchases from the im- 
porters is al} that he gets ; therefore the benefit that he gets from cheaper - 
imports is very small indeed compared with what he loses in the drop in 
prices of the crops for export. This is not all, for he also pays for fhe 
enhanced sterling value of all remittances abroad, all remittances for* 
dividends and personal remittances. This is a considerable amount It 
comes to thisi then that it is mainly the agriculturist who pays for the 
savings of the Government, for the reduced price of imports by which the 
rich mostly benefits, and for foreign investors in the enhanced value of 
his investments in Indian securities. Some people may say that the im- 
ports for railway work, irrigation, P.W.D. etc., are part of the benefits 
which the agriculturist may get; but T submit, Sir, that it takes a‘ very 
long time for this to reach the agriculturist and it does not benefit him 
directly, whereas the drop in value of his exports hits him at once. 

This is only the beginning of this adjustment. The neft part of the 
adjustment is the drop in internal prices. This, I understand, takes a 
considerable time. I find that the price of bajra and other internal crops 
are not affected very much and the drop in retail prices are still further 
delayed. This is the stage to which we have got in the adjustment of the 
la. 6 d. rupee. The wholesale internal prices and retail prices have only 
just begun to be affected. As soon as this adjustment has taken place 
we must have a drop in wages. Now, Sir, it must not be imagined that 
the wage-earner can be left out. If prices drop all round, wages must of 
necessity drop. It is an economic impossibility to keep up wages and drop 
the prices of your products. You cannot fight against economic facts. 
Honourable Members sitting on the Government Benches, and unfortun- 
ately some Members on this Bench, seem to think that the wage-earner 
is something apart from the producer. The wage-earner is a producer, and 
if you hit the industry he serves, you must also hit the wage-earner. The 
wage-earner cannot be left out of the . picture. Surely if the cultivator has 
to drop the price 12£ per cent, in all the crops he sells, he must eventually 
have to reduce the wages he pays. He probably has begun to do so already. 
Now we know, Sir, that wages have not changed a great deal. Therefore 
the adjustment to Is. fid. has not reached that point. 

The coal-miners in Great Britain when coal prices were forced down 
owing to reducing the valup of the currency found out to their cost that 
they could not fight against economic facts and had to reduce their wages 
in order to meet the reduced value of the exports of coal. Coal is an 
exporting industry to a great extent and imports very little, merely a few 
wood props. Therefore, coal was the first industry to be hit in Qfe at 
Britain and the wage-earner in the coal mines was the jfirst to reduce his 
wages and now those men have to wait till other wage-earners in Great' 



Britain have reduced their wages and the cost of living comes down before 
they can return to their old standard of living. This is a very painful 
process and it is the process which it seems to me the school of the one 
and six penny ratio want to force India through. Sir, the exact counter- 
part of the coal industry in Great Britain is the agricultural industry in 
India, for it is our main exporting industry and imports very little. The 
next process of the adjustment, and this process takes a great deal longer, 
is the repayment of debts, long-term contracts, rents, debentures, mort- 
gages. This House has heard a lot about this, and I will not repeat it; but 
we all know that the higher ratio favours the creditor and the lower ratio 
favours the debtor, and the Government, by forcing up the rate to Is. 6d. 
are putting money into the pockets of the financier, the capitalist and the 
moneylender, at the expense of the producer. Now, Sir, it may be thought 
by some that I have overemphasized the sad lot of the agriculturist, but 
I have taken the trouble to inquire into this matter. It may be thought 
that this loss does not get down to the agriculturist, that it is suffered by 
the so-called capitalist exporter. I went to the Director of Agriculture in 
the United Provinces and I said, “Now you are very interested in the agri- 
culturist, will you tell me if the agriculturist is hit by the rise in exchange?” 
He said, “Certainly, there is no question about it,’ 1 and he produced a 
graph in which he showed that the prices of wheat in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces for the last three years followed closely behind London 
prices. It was evident from that graph that the prices of wheat in the 
market at places like Lyallpur, Cawnpore or Delhi where the small agri- 
culturist brings his cart of grain frorh the country to sell in the bazaar was 
directly effected by the London price. There is no question of the middle- 
man coming in here. I know as a matter of fact that the great exporters 
work on a very fine margin; they buy mostly on commission by cable from 
their country and they have to work on a very fine margin, and the world 
market price gets directly down to the producer. 

Now, Sir, 1 would like to look at this matter fairly and squarely and 
I have endeavoured to see both sides of the question; and it seems to me 
that both schools look upon it from a different angle of vision. The Is. fid. 
school says that the rupee rose naturally to the Is. fid. point and that 
prices have now adjusted themselves to this figure and that it would be 
a mistake to return to Is. 4 d. The Is. 4 d. school says that in 1924 the 
rupee could have been stabilised at Is. 4 d. but was arbitrarily raised to 
Is. fid., and that as it was arbitrarily raised to Is. 6d. and money was 
taken out of the pocket of the producer and placed into 'the pockets of 
other individuals whom I have just described, it is only right that we 
should now put it back again into the pocket of the producer. The other 
argument of the Is. fid. school says that the adjustment has taken place ; and 
the Is. 4d. school says it has not begun to take place except in the matter 
of exportB and imports. I have described how the stages of adjustment 
are reached, and I think all Honourable Members here will agree with 
me that we certainly have not adjusted our debts and our rents, and wages 
have not begun to be adjusted. Moreover, internal prices are only partially 
adjusted, special retail prices; and therefore I see no reason why we should* 
not return to* the Is. 4d. ratio. I think the Government have made a great 
mistake in having allowed the Honourable the Finance Member, in hie 
enthusiasm in the interests of the Treasury only without having fully consi- 
dered the interests of* the people, to fix the rupee at a higher ratio than 
was necessary. They have placed in the hands of Honourable Members 
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opposite a formidable weapon. They have enabled them to say that you 
Honourable Members sitting on the Government Benches who always 
say that you sympathise with the ryot, who say that you ( represent the 
interests of the ryot, you are the men who now let him down. I do not 
say that Honourable Members have done this deliberately but they have 
been blind to what has been happening and unfortunately in statesmanship 
sins of omission are as disastrous as sins of commission. 

Finally, Sir, I would like to mention the psychological aspect of the 
question. Credit, confidence and goodwill are essential to any financial 
policy. When the return to the gold standard was being considered in 
Great Britain, when the sovereign value was being raised by about 10 per 
cent., the Bight Honourable Mr. Mackenna said in one of his speeches 
that if nine-tenths of the people wanted this policy, for that reason only 
it was the right policy to adopt. Can the Honourable the Finance Member 
say that bine-tenths of the people of India want the policy of fixing the 
ratio at Is, fid. ? Can he say that even fifty per cent, of the people want 
hiB policy? He knows he cannot; and, Sir, if only the people understood 
what it meant, I believe that 99 per cent, of them w r ould say “We will 
have none of it.” For these reasons, Sir, I support the amendment. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Sir, in the first place I propose to give 
my replies to the eleven questions of the Honourable the Finance Member 
which I promised yesterday I would give him at the first opportunity. 
I will read out the questions and the answers and I expect that if they do 
not meet with the approval of the Honourable the Finance Member they 
would at least appeal to him as being another side to the question from 
the one that he persists in looking at. 

His first question was : 

The silver rupee has no natural value other than the value of the 
silver bullion which it contains. Any other value than this for the silver 
rupee must he artificial. 

My reply is : The silver rupee in the days before the closing of the 
Mint was a full value coin but since those days, as frequently stated by 
the Finance Member himself, it is merely a note printed on silver and 
therefore, like the ordinary paper currency note, its value depends not on 
the value of the material of which it is made, but on the amount of gold 
that it represents by law. 

Question No. 2 : No one ratio for the rupee can possibly be permanently 
more advantageous for India than another. The question is not, and 
never can be, whether one particular ratio, say, 1*. 6 d. is permanently 
more advantageous for India than some other ratio, say, la. 4d. or 2«. 

My answer is : The question* is misleading because it is not a question 

* of whether the one ratio or the other is advantageous or disadvantageous 
to India, but whether it is more advantageous or less advantageous to 
particular sections of the people of the country. The question then to 
be really examined is which section would be adversely affected by a 
particular ratio and if that section happens to be the most numerous and 
the poorest in. the country, there is no justification for fixing a ratio that 
adversely affects that numerous section. 
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Question No. 3 : All arguments based on the belief that the fixing of 
one ratio is’ definitely and permanently advantageous or disadvantageous 
to this or that interest are entirely irrelevant. 

My reply is: There is no question of relevancy or otherwise in this 
argument. The real question is that istll long-term contracts like debts, 
mortgages, etc., cannot be adjusted to the altered ratio, i.e ., reduced by 
12J per cent. The burden on the debtor class is permanent and is in- 
capable of being readjusted in a country like India with an indebted 
peasantry forming the bulk of the population carrying the debt from 
father to son. The argument therefore deserves the most serious consi- 
deration and is certainly not irrelevant. 

Question No. 4: A rising rate of exchange tends temporarily to assist 
imports* and discourage exports. This tendency is often counteracted in 
whole or in part by movements in world prices as happened in the case of 
India from 1922 to 1925. I shall also read question No. 5 because I 
propose to give a common reply to both. 

Question No 5 : A falling rate of exchange has the opposite tendency. 
But this again is often counteracted by external causes affecting the level 
of prices. % 

My reply is that, both rising and falling exchanges give temporary 
advantages or disadvantages as stated in the questions. But in the case 
of exports from India, which are in the major part raw materials, the actual 
grower of the raw material would be put to a severe loss by a permanently 
higher rate of exchange until his other charges, such as land revenue assess- 
ment, labour charges, rents and interest on debts are also adjusted to the 
appreciated value of the rupee, that is, until these are reduced by 12 J 
per cent. Until this adjustment comes about, the grower must continue 
to be robbed to the extent of non- adjustment in these charges, that is to 
the extent of 12J per cent, difference made by the higher value of the 
rupee. 

Question No. 6. A fluctuating rate of exchange restricts the volume of 
trade and commerce and subjects both the producer and the consumer to 
losses* without necessarily profiting the middleman who is often unwillingly 
made a speculator when he would prefer to do safe business. 

Question No. 7. A stable exchange is what everybody wants and is to 
everybody’s interests. 

Sir, my reply to questions Nos. 6 and 7 is: It is undoubted that a 
stable exchange is desirable. The middleman in particular is >anxious io 
avoid fluctuations of exchange. But the stability that the Government 
now propose to give the country at Is. 6 d. may be dearly bought ‘at 'the 
expense of the largest but poorest section of the population and at the 
expense of the country’s gold resources. On the other hand, stabilisation 
at la. 4 d. involves a question of temporary inconvenience .at. the w$*at, 
and that too only to a microscopic section of the commercial community in 
India who elect not to cover their exchange simultanepusly witji. their 
contracts for import business. The question is whether such persons who 
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choose to take such a speculative risk in exchange deserve any considera- 
tion when it is borne in mind that exchange could have been covered for 
months ahead. 

Question No. 8. In considering the fixing of the ratio at the present 
time, the first question must be ‘Ts the time ripe for fixing the ratio”? 
The Currency Commission are unanimous in saying that it is. 

My reply to this is. There is no difference of opinion in regard to this. 
In fact, Indian commercial opinion thought the time was ripe even in the 
monsOon months of 1924. It was then that the Finance Member wanted 
time. 

Question No. 9. The only other relevant question is: v At what ratio 
can stability of exchange be most easily and quickly secured”? The Com- 
mission are unanimous on this point also. 

My reply is : The question at what rate stability could be most easily 
and quickly obtained is not the only other relevant question as suggested. 
The real issue is at what rate stability should be achieved so as to do 
justice to the people as a whole. A further consideration in the selection 
of the rate to be stabilised is th# question of maintainability of the rate of 
exchange selected, and experience during the current year, that is the 
financial year I mean, has conclusively proved that Is. 6d. can only be 
maintained at heavy sacrifice of Indian gold resources and with heavy 
deflation of gold currency. 

Questions Nos. 10 and 11. The Commission are unanimous in saying 
that if prices have adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to the 
ratio of la. fid. it is in the interests of India that the ratio should be fixed 
at Is. 6d. 

No. 11 runs as follows : If it is accepted that the time is ripe for stabi- 
lising the rupee, the only point open to argument is whether prices have 
adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to the Is. fid. ratio. This 
is a question of fact to be examined as such. 

My reply is this : The Commission themselves admitted that the index 
numbers available in India were so poor as could be relied upon only with 
serious reservations. In spite of this, they laid emphasis on this set of 
prices, namely, that the wholesale index numbers, principally of import and 
export commodities, entirely overlook the other sets of prices which, in the 
correct scientific sense, must also be adjusted if price, adjustments are to be 
complete. This would necessitate a 12£ per cent, reduction in cost of living, 
m wage 9 , in land revenue and other fixed payments, mortgage and other 
long, term debts and interest rates. It has not been claimed that any of 
those have so far been adjusted or that their adjustment has commenced at 
all. Indeed, sometpl the latter, according to Prof. Keynes, are not capable 
of adjustment to. the appreciation in the currency. The Is. 4 d. ratio is 
natural in the .sense t&at economic conditions in India had adjusted them- 
selves to it in tfya.tywt,. thirty years. 

The; jptoc wmrahle, Sir Basil Blackett : Thirty ? 
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*Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdaa: About 80: it is 28, 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Twenty years. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdaa: Thirty, — 1898-1926 — 28 years. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It has not been at Is. 4 d. for all 
♦that time. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdaa: It ha9 been at Is. 4 d. gold all through 
except a very short period, I submit to the Finance Member. He can loot 
at the official figures. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The figures deny the' statement. 

Sir Purshotamdas T^akurdas: Very well, let us compare them on the 
floor of the House. He is thinking of 1*. Ad. sterling; that is the difference, 
Sir. \ 


Now, to go on, the proof of this is that in spite of the extraordinary 
amount of deflation of as much as Rs. 30*77 crores in the short space of 
ten months during the current financial year (1926-27), it has been found 
impossible to keep the rupee at la. 6 d., and it constantly tends to go lower. 
How great this deflation is may be better understood from the evidence of 
the Finance Member himself before the Currency Commission. He there 
said, (Reply 283), that he put the maximum that can be deflated at 25 
crores, while Sir Norcott Warren had suggested 10 crores as the maximum, 
(Replies 253 to 260). In another question No. 258, Sir Basil Blackett put 
it and showed more clearly that he was giving what seemed to be an over- 
estimate even at 25 crores as the amount of contraction of the circulating 
medium that was feasible. 

When it is remembered that the present contraction of about Rs. 31 
crores in the circulating medium has come on the top of previous deflation 
from 1920 onwards and the effect of such deflation must be cumulative and 
when we further remember that it has not been possible to keep the rupee 
above 1 h. 6d. in spite of this, it will be easily seen that la. 6d. is not a 
“natural” ratio, that is, economic conditions in India have not yet adjusted 
themselves to it. . 

If the object of the questions is to get merely the admission that no 
ratio is natural and % that therefore it can be varied by Government, the 
answer is that it can be so varied like any other standard measure provided 
"Government also provide when making such a change on the Statute that 
all contracts in terms of the unit to bo discarded are recast in terms of the 
new unit as otherwise it would operate as a fraud. 

I have, Sir', given my replies which T consider to be full replies toHhe 
Finance Member’s 11 questions. I shall now await replies from "the 
Finance Member to the questions which I put to him yesterday and yfhich 
are questions more relating to facts and figures than of opinion. 

And, Sir, I wish to take up this debate in a few points only, end I hope 
I will not take a very long time in my observations! this aftamoo m. My 
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Honourable friend from Bombay, Mr. Kikabhai Premchand, delivered his 
maiden speech to-day. Mr. Kikabhai and I have been personal friends, 
Sir, and I have the highest respect for the name that Mr. Kikabhai’s firm 
bears and the name of Premchand Boy ch and is a name to conjure with, 
in Bombay even to-day. To me as a personal friend of Mr. Kikabhai’s it 
has been a matter of personal pain that he should have lent his assistance 
to the Government of India ini what may not be a return to the normal 
ratio of la. 4 d. by a nocturnal adventure as Mr. Kikabhai called it, but 
what certainly to the mind of most and myself here is a broad daylight loot 
of India under the guise of exchange. I cannot sufficiently deplore that 
my Honourable friend who kept to business till now should have taken to- 
politics for the first time for a purpose which, I am afraid, will long rankle 
in the minds of Indians as being deplorable as connected with the house 
and family of the late and respected Seth Premchand Boychand. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Shame! 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Great shame, if 1 may say so. 1 did 
not want to use the word; but 1 only repeat the word used by the Finance 
Member. 

Turning, Sir, to my Honourable friend, Sir Walter Willson, I wish to 
reply to a few points that he sought to make out, and in order that the 
House may be able to follow the difference between my outlook and his, 
I may tell Sir Walter Willson that I propose to give way every time that 
he seeks any opportunity to correct me or to complete any quotation 
which I may make in regard to what he said. Sir Walter Willson began 
or rather ended with a reference to a telegram which some friend of Sir 
Walter Willson I understand may have . . . (Some Honourable Members : 

4 ‘ N e wapaper report . ’ ’) 


Sir Walter Willson: I made it perfectly clear that 1 saw it in the “Indian 
News Agency'’ telegrams. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: As soon as m\ Honourable friends, 
Sir Victor Sassoon and Mr. Jinnah said so, I was going to correct it my- 
self. Sir, I have the highest respect for the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce and I do not wish in the slightest degree; to criticise that 
body. Every commercial body is at liberty to take whatever attitude it 
may like. But I think it is only fair even to the Bengal National Cham- 
ber of Commerce that I should put before the House a few facts as they 
stand. That body submitted a written memorandum to the Boyal Com- 
mission, and, unless my memory fails me very much, that was in favour 
of 1 8. 4d. They sent a representative of theirs to give evidence before 
the Boyal Commission and he al§p favoured 1*. 4 d. The said Bengal 
National Chamber was represented at the Federation of Indian Commer- 
cial Bodies at their meeting at Calcutta last December and no representa- 
tive of the Bengal National Chamber opposed the resolution passed at 
the Federation meeting in. Calcutta last December in favour of Is. 4d. 
It is quite possible that the Bengal National Chamber, their Committee 
and. even their members in general meeting assembled may have changed 
their opinion. I have, no information about it. But until I have definite 
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information about it, I may be excused if I say that this is one more: 
pi oof of the activity of certain interests in the direction of getting sup- 
port to the la. 6d. ratio at this significant juncture. 

Now, regarding the Tea Association and their opinion, Sir Waiter 
Willson reminded us that even though my esteemed friend, Mr. Chalmers, 
may vote for la. 4 d. he warned the House that that must not be taken as re- 
presenting the opinion of the Tea Association. I always thought that 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Chalmers, very creditably represented the 
opinions and the best requirements of the Tea Association. It is a pity 
that Mr. Chalmers and the Tea Association differ on this question. I 
think it is a great thing to be said in favour of Mr. Chalmers that he will 
stand out for the real interests of India and refuse to be carried away 
by the opinion of even the Tea Association. I now propose to give not my 
own opinion, but I propose to read from a letter that I received from a 
person whom I did not know and whom I still do not know. And that 
ietter, when I have read it, will tell the rest of the story. It is a letter 
which I received on the 22nd November, 1926. It runs as follows: 

“ I am a complete stranger to you, but I feel it to be my duty to write and 
thank you for your splendid services to India and to all permanent residents in it, 
who owe you a debt of gratitude for the strenuous fight you are conducting against 
the efforts of Government to permanently fix the rupee at 18 pence, to the great 
detriment of all agriculturists, in fact to all producers in India.” 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Who is he? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : If my friend will have patience, he will; 
know who the writer is. 

“ I belong to the European community, but am settled in this country, where I 
expect in due course to end my days, and in this respect I differ from most Europeans 
who are out in this country to make money and take it out of the country with them; 
under these circumstances I regret that you can receive but little sympathy from 
Europeans in general, the 18d. ratio being distinctly more favourable for sending 
money out of the country. A European friend of mine, also a permanent resident 
in this country, who is a coffee estate owner, also sends you his best wishes; his 
position shows very plainly the great loss the agriculturist suffers through the 18rf. 
exchange. If he sells £100 worth of coffee in London he would get Rs. 1,500 at 
the 16a. ratio and only 1,337 at the 18d. ratio, and surely it is more to the advantage * 
of India to encourage money coming into the country than to give good facilities for 
it to leave India. I am a retired planter.” 

(An Honourable Member : “ I should like to know his name ”). I can 
pass on the correspondence to you. ( Sir Darcy Lind&ay : “ What is his 
name*’.) Sir, the Finance Member when he read from a broker’s circular- 
the other day declined to give the* name of the broker. 

Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is not fair to ask us to give the 

names. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: After all in one matter at least I quite* 
agree with the Finance Member. I am quite willing to pass on this cor- 
respondence to anybody who wants to see it. There is nothing confidential 
about it. I have the consent of the courageous and righteous writer of this . 
letter to Bhow his letter to anybody. All that he says is that he does not 
seek advertisement, and therefore I am anxious that his name sh6\lUTnot~ 
appear in the Press. 
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Now, Sir, what this planter writes so frankly is what the Lords oi the 
Treasmy said in that minute which the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya read yesterday, that the higher exchange would benefit English- 
men who have money to remit to England. Therefore it is to the lasting 
credit of my esteemed friend Mr. Chalmers if he is supporting the Is. 4 d. 
ratio. And we are* waiting for the day when the Tea Association and, 
if I may say so, the Associated Chambers of Commerce representative in 
this House would similarly stand up and support measures which are ex- 
pected to benefit India. 

Sir, my friend Sir Walter Willson asked for the calm and considered 
opimpn of Chambers of Commerce, but then he seemed to forget that 
there are bodies like Indian Chambers of Commerce. He said that all 
except the one represented by Mr. Gavin- Jones were in favour of 18 d. 
What about the Indian Chamber of Commerce? Does my Honourable 
friend suggest that thfc Indian Chambers of Commerce do not deserve 
consideration? 

Sir Walter Willson: Does not the Honourable Member know that I 
represent the “Associated Chambers gf Commerce of India” in this House, 
and when I speak for them I speak for that precise body and not for my 
Honourable friend’s Chamber of Commerce as he very well knows? ' 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: If my Honourable friend had only said 
the European Chambers of Commerce” 1, Sir, would not have raised 
this question. Now that he has made it dear I have no quarrel w T ith him 
at all. I accept it subject to the correction which has been supplied by 
Mr. Gavin- Jones. It is not one but two European commercial bodies. 

N That is what I understood Mr. Gavin- Jones to say. 

Sir' Walter Willson: The one I referred to was also the one referred to 
by Mr. Gavin- Jones. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas may safely leave it 
to me, when I speak representing the Chambers of Commerce, to be per- 
fectly sure of the number of the Chambers 1 am representing. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Yes, Sir, subject to any correction that 
Mr. Gavin- Jones may have given. (Laughter) I am sorry. I apologise. 
13 ut it must b© remembered that my friend would not give wav to me 
when I wanted • to quote to him paragraph 65 of mv Minute in order 
to explain paragraph 177 of the Report. Sir, I take it then that Sir 
Walter Willson admits that the European Chambers of Commerce except 
one or two are for 18 d. 

Sir Walter Willson: I am extremely sorry to interrupt my Honourable 
friend again, but he is not in order in referring to them necessarily as 
“European” Chambers of Commerce. There are a great many Indian 
members* of our Chambers. 

Mr.r^|MMtht: Points of order will be decided by the Chair. 

8h Pn^tamdas Thakurdas: Yes, Sir, I call them European Cham- 
hers because , each Chamber has a majority of European members, and 
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that cannot be contradicted by Sir Walter Willson. If that were not so 
he could not have got the 18d. opinion from any of them. I say that 
-definitely and I say that without fear of contradiction. Therefore, those 
Chambers of Commerce which are swayed by European opinion are in 
favour of 18d. (An Honourable Member : “ The Bengal National Cham- 
ber.") We have dealt with it, and I do not wish to criticise it In the 
absence of further information. All the Indian Chambers of Commerce, 
Sir, are in favour of Is. 4 d. In fact the Finance Member, I think in reply 
to a question of mine, gave 25 names or so. I took part in Calcutta in 
a meeting where there were lepresentatives from about 44 Chambers of 
Commerce and Indian commercial bodies. It therefore distinctly comes to 
this, that this is a question in which the interests of the European and 
the Indian are wide apart. 

Sir Walter Willson: Not at all. 

Sir Purshotamdas Th&kurdas: It cannot but be that, The 1 interests of 
Europeans who are not residents of this count-rv lie in getting as high a 
rate of exchange as possible, in order that they may remit their savings 
to England and get more sterling there. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: And make the English pay. It is the English who 
have to pay if their pound is sold cheap. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Sir, the English do not pay at all. Dis- 
tant is the day when India can make England pay. We do not want it 
so either. All that we ask for is that England should treat India with 
justice and fairness. There is no question of our making England pay. 
We have not the power, leave aside the will. Therefore, Sir, the two 
interests are diametrically opposed. As 1 was quoting from that planter, 
the fact of the matter is that those who make their money here In rupees 
benefit by having a higher rate of exchange, so that they may, when 4>hev 
remit their money abroad, get more gold. I feel therefore, Sir, that even 
f he > opinion of my esteemed friend Sir Walter WiPson may be discounted 
for the purpose of the best interest of India in this question when we bear 
in mind that he represents here a constituency whose best interests are 
served by the highest rate that can possibly be got in order that their 
members may get more pounds sterling with their Indian rupees. 

Sir Walter Willson: Not at all. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: You may protest but you will fail in 
reasoning out your protest. 

A few points more, Sir, and I will have finished. Mr. Moor© I under- 
stand interrupted me and said " made England p^y ". I have noticed* 
Sir, in the newspapers a letter from a gentleman called E. L. Price from 
Karachi. (An Honourable Member : " He was a Member of this House 
previously.") I am sorry he is not a Member here to-day. He poses as 
a friend of India and a friend of Indian labour. He asks whether there 
is any gratitude in Bombay and writing in the Times of India , dated 30th 
December, 1920, he advised labour to support Government. He went, on 
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in that letter, Sir,, with this: he said that the salaried European with 
children to educate in England regards Bombay's action as little *short of 
criminal. That, Sir, when I read it, was a most touching appeal to me. 
I believe and I agree that if the ratio is put down at Is. 4 d., the European 
who makes his money either in business or on a fixed pay here, and who- 
has to remit part of it for the education of his children abroad will suffer. 
I would never be a party to this if I were not confronted by the undeniable 
fact that unless Is. 4 d. is put on the ratio, crores of my Indian! country- 
men, their wives and children, will suffer much more than the wives and 
children of the few Europeans who, after all, to-dav seek to stick to what 
is an unearned increment, what they never should have got, and what 
they c^ily got because the Government of India had not the courage of 
their convictions or in any case had not the opportunity to insist on in 1924 
that when the rupee reached Is. 4d. f it should have been stabilized. I 
therefore feel, Sir, with regard to those Europeans who have a grievance 
against India or against people like me who are pressing for the Is. 4 d. 
ratio, that I should ask them to think of the wives and children of the 
Indian producer and others who are hit by the higher ratio, and when the 
two are compared, I am sure that an impartial person will say that the 
Indian has the greater claim, and the European may be asked to give' 
away what was an unearned increment to him. 


Sir, it was said by Sir William Hunter as far back as 1879 that he 
often asked himself whether “ the prosperity of the prosperous in India* 
is not highly paid for by the .poverty of the poor in India, and whether 
this splendid fabric of British rule does not rest on a harder struggle for 
life n Those words, Sir, which were said by the first Director of Statistics 
in the eighties of last century are as true to-day as they were on the day 
that Sir William Hunter asked those words to himself. The question is, is 
this House going to make to-dav, by their vote on this question, that 
struggle still harder and to rob the Indian cultivator of what he is in justice 
entitled to, because the standard of measure of money cannot possibly be 
changed, unless absolutely unavoidable, without doing a lasting injustice 
to him, lasting injustice in regard to his debt and injustice over a fairly 
long period regarding the return to him. I venture, therefore, Sir, to 
ihink that hardly anything more is necessary for me to say to commend' 
this amendment to the House. I feel to-day, Sir, absolutely relieved of 
the responsibility .which I carried since the day I put my Minute of 
Dissent on to the Boyal Commission Report. I pass on to-day, Sir, to the 
representatives of the country in this Assembly the whole responsibility in 
regard to this question, and should the Assembly do what giants like 
Dadabhov, Romesh Chunder Dutt and Gokhale very strongly protested 
against in the past, the responsibility, Sir, will not be mine but will rest 
with this House. It may be my regret that the House did not rise to 
the occasion and to the full responsibility demanded by the question. But 
I feel to-day now that after giving my support to this amendment, I may 
well fe^l relieved and feel that I have passed on my responsibility to 
stronger and more capable hands who will know how to handle it and how 
to carry it , through. 

* The only eharge, Sir, that I am anxious to meet is that what I am* 
pressing for is All a capitalist's game. The one charge that I have heard' 
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Aere and outside, and unfortunately in responsible quarters too, is ffoat I 
.put fprward the arguments of the millowner and of the merchant who 
wanted inflation, liegarding inflation and deflation, Sir, I read a few ex- 
tracts from the Eight Honourable M 'Henna's speech and we will hear 
-a few more details about it from the Finance Member when he gives replies 
to my questions of yesterday. If a man can be honest and can take it 
that somebody else can also be honest, I would like him to believe that all 
* through the period of my work on the Koyal Commission there was no 
motive in my mind, except the one of doing service to India, in the best 
interests of India, and with the least injustice possible to anybody. It 
was a question of India as a whole and not of one section or the other 
in or of India. But, Sir, the question of ratio bears not even the suspicion 
or the mark of capitalistic tendency. See what Eomesh Chandra Dutt 
said regarding what would happen if an appreciated ratio is put on the 
Statute. If Is. 6d. is put on the Statute instead of 1$. 4 d. in the words 

of Mr. Eomesh Chandra Butt : 

« 

“ Throughout the bazaars aiiJ money markets of India, the effect of raising the 
"value of the rupee is to add to the profits of tho rich moneylender, and to enhance 
the liabilities of the poor cultivator who has a debt.” 

In the words of a great person who was the pride of Indian politicians in 

the last century, I mean Mr. Bin ^h aw Wacha of the last century, with 
an appreciated currency : 

“ There would be a sweeping transfer of property frobi the producing working 
masses who create the wealth and make the prosperity of the Empire to the servants 
•of these millions and to the parasites who prey upon them.” 

If a capitalist, Sir, looks at things from a purely selfish point of view, he 

would benefit by the higher ratio. Is it a crime that a man has a little 
money that he may not even support the right cause in the interest of 
the poorest of this land? It is unfair, it is unjust, it is churlish, to charge 
a man with having been inspired by anything less noble than the best 
interests of the country. I am confident of my countrymen and I do not 
care, Sir, for anything else. I am confident of my countrymen that they 
trust me and have confidence in me. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: 1 am surprised that the closure is being moved from 
the Government Benches, considering that the Honourable the* Finance 
Member has not yet taken part in the debate. If I accept the closure 
now the Honourable the Finance Member will lose his right of speaking. 
If he does not wish to speak, I will accept closure. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: T have no desire to speak, Sir. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: He lias got the votes. 

Mr. President: The question that the question be now put. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces .Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
, madan) : The Chair has only considered the wishes of the Government 
Benches. There are several Members on this side who have been patiently 
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waiting to speak, but allowed the Members especially acquainted with the- 
subject to speak first. I understood the Home Member to say the othe* 
day that if the debate is not concluded in two days it will be carried over 
to Saturday; and 1 therefore, Sir, oppose the closure moved by the 
Government. 

Mr. President: When the Finance Member asked me about an hour 
back whether I was going to accept the closure if moved, I told him that 
unless both sides of the House would agree to closure, I was not prepared 
to accept it. On this occasion several Members on this side of the House 
also got up to move the closure and I took it that both sides were agreed 
and therefore I put the question. I do not understand why the Honour- 
able Member raises this objection when both sides of the House are in 
agreement. 

The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That in clause 4 for the words ‘ twenty -one rupees three annas and ten pies ' 
the words ‘ twenty-three rupees fourteen annas and four pies * be substituted.” 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES — 65. 
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Makhdum Syed. 

Rao, Mr. G. SarvotKam. 

Rau, Mr. H. Shankar. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Roy, Sir^Ganen. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 
Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan Prasad. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr. E. F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Nawab Sir. 


Clock, on Wednesday, 


The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the 
the 9th March, 1927. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday , 9<fc March , 2927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Subjects laid before the Central Advisory Council for Railways, 

815. *Sir Hari Singh Otmr: With reference to the Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes’ statement made in the course of his speech in the Assembly 
on the 25th February, 1927, enumerating the subjects laid before the 
Central Advisory Council for their opinion, will the Government be pleased 
to state the subjects upon which the opinion of the Council was accepted 
and acted upon and the subjects upon which its advice was not accepted 
and acted upon? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The statement is being prepared and 
will be supplied to the Honourable Member. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to lay 
it on the table of the House as soon as it is ready? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I shall consider the point when I 
see the statement. 


Prize of Delhi Scheme. 

816. *Mr. M. B Jayakar: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether : 

(1) they have taken any and what active steps for the promotion of 

/the scheme for the encouragement of Indian Art known as 
the Prize of Delhi Scheme? 

(2) they have received any and what suggestions from the Provincial 

Governments on the Note on the proposed Central Art In- 
stitute published and circulated by the Government of India? 

(8) they have received any and what suggestions about the Prize 
of Delhi Scheme from any individuals or institutions in 
England? 

(4) they have formulated any and what definite policy for the mural 
decorations of the buildings at New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitre: (1), (3) and (4). The 
answer is in the negative. 

(2) The suggestions made by Local Governments on the proposal to 
establish a Central Art Institute at Delhi are at present under consideration 
by the Government of India, and they are not in a position at this stage to 
place them before the House. 


( 1897 ) 
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Sa 1* of Quinine by the Post Office. 

817. *Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the value of quinine sold through the agency of the Post Office in 
each of the last five years? 

(6) Is it a fact that for increasing the sale of quinine the rate of com- 
mission granted to the postal employees has been reduced from annas ten 
\c six annas? Has the price of quinine been correspondingly reduced? If 
4ot, why not? 

(c) Is there any rule of the department by which the postal employees 
are bound to sell quinine? 

(d) Do Government propose to increase this rate of commission? 

. Sir Ganen Roy: (a) 


1921- 22 Rb. b-i lakhs. 

1922- 23 4 

1923- 24 r, 

1924- 25 4 

1925- 26 4J- 


(b) It is m fact that the rate of commission has been reduced as stated. 
The price of quinine? has also been reduced from six annas to four annas 
'six pies per tube of 20 tablets. The third part of the question does not 
arise. 

(c>) No. 

(d) Government have no proposal before them. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Do Government, propose to state what is the percentage 
of income on the money they have utilised for the sale of quinine through 
Post Offices ? 

Sir Ganen Roy: 1 regret I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Will Government, for the information of the Honour- 
able Members of this Assembly, stale what is the percentage of the income 
they derive from the money utilised for the purchase and sale of quinine? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I did not quite catch what 
precise information the Honourable Member wanted. I may, however, 
mention that Ihe Government of India make no profit out of the sale ot 
quinine. 

Mr. K, Ahmed: Do they make any loss? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The matter is not one with 
which the Postal and Telegraph Department are concerned. 

Credit taken in the accounts of the Post and Telegraph De- 
partment FOR SERVICES RENDERED IN RESPECT OF CERTAIN KINDS 
OF NON-POSTAL WORK. 

818. *Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy : Is it a fact that no credit is made in 
the Postal Account for profits accruing from non-postal work, such as the 
sale of quinine, Postal Insurance, Cash Certificates, G. P. Notes, Savings 
Bank, Salt Revenue, Customs Duty, etc.? If so, why not? If net, will 
they be pleased to state under what head of the Budget for Post and 
Telegraphs they are shown? 
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Sir Ganen Boy: Yes. Credit is taken in the Bucfget under Abstract O 
o f the Detailed Statements in support of Demands for Grants for the Post 
and Telegraph Department for services rendered in respect of the following 
non-postal works: 

(i) Postal insurance, 

{ii) Cash Certificates, 

(iii) Savings Bank including transactions iri connection with G. P. 
notes, 

(iv) Customs Duty. 

For the sale of quinine the department does not get any credit but the 
postal officials selling quinine get the commission themselves. The com- 
mission fur the realisation of salt revenue by the post office is credited in 
the accounts of the Departn*v}nt under the head “unclassified receipt” which 
is incorporated in “Miscellaneous Revenue” — Detailed Account No. B 
under head “XV — Posts and Telegraphs” at page 98 of the Detailed State- 
ments in support of Demands for Grants for the Post and Telegraph De- 
partment. 

Post Office Guarantee Fund. 

819. *Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy: 1 . Will Government state the 
class of employees who contribute to the Post Office Guarantee Fund, the 
rate of contribution paid by them and the total amount of the fund kept 
in deposit under the custody of the Government? 

2. (a) Will Government be pleased tc state the rate of contribution paid 
bv, the Government and the telegraphists to the fund and what is the total 
^amount paid bv the Government and the telegraphists separately? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the total amount spent by Gov- 
ernment in payment of compensation for highway robberies or for other 
causes, the total amount paid to the telegraphists and to the postal 
-employees during the last ten years separately? 

(c) Is it a fact that the telegraphists did not contribute anything to the 
fund and if so, will the Government be pleased to say why the benefit of 
the fund has been extended to them? 

(d) Is it a fact that the fund has been closed? If so, why? In what 
item has the balance, if any, of the fund been credited? 

(e) Do Government propose to refund the balance to the representative 
of the persons who contributed to the fund? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The information desired 
by the Honourable Member is being collected and will be furnished to 
him as soon as possible. 

Extension of the Post Office Life Assurance Scheme to persons 

paid from Local Funds. 

820. *Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Boy: (a) Is it a fact that the postal 
life insurance has been extended to semi-Govemment officials? „ 

• 

(b) Do Government propose to extend the benefit of postal life insurance 
system to the extra-departmental agents? 

* ST' - 
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Sir Ganen Boy l%a) The Post Office Lite Insurance scheme is extended 
to servants paid from ‘'Local Funds” as defined in Article 38 of the Civil 
Service Regulations. 

(6) The question will be considered. 

Utilisation of the Profits earned on Postal Life Insurances. 

821. *Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Boy: (a) Are Government aware that 
many private insurance companies in spite of their heavy cost of establish- 
ment and agency commission derive huge profits? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to place the account of their Insurance 
Branch showing the profit earned on the Postal Life Insurances effected? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state how the amount of profit from 
Postal Insurance has been credited to the postal accounts for the last 10 
years? If no credit has been made how has the profit been utilised? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) Government understand that many private insur- 
ance companies do make considerable profits notwithstanding the cost of 
establishments and other charges. 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to pages 15 and 37 of the 
Indian Life Assurance Year Book, 1924-25, which is in the Members* 
Library. 

(c) The profit is not credited in the accounts of the Post Office. Pro- 
fits are utilised for the benefit of policy-holders hv means of reversionary 
additions to the sums assured. 

Number of Indians holding appointments of Secretary, Joint Secretary, 
etc., in the Departments of the Government of Indis. 

822. *Mr. Bhabendra Ohandra Roy : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the total number of the following posts, either permanent or tem- 
porary, in February, 1927, in each of the Departments of the Government 
of India? 

(1) Secretaries, 

(2) Joint Secretaries, 

(3) Additional Joint Secretaries, 

(4) Deputy Secretaries. 

(5) Additional Deputy Secretaries, 

(6) Under Secretaries. 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the number of such posts 
in existence in 1923? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Indians who 
occupied each of the abovenamed posts before the resolution on the sub- 
ject of Indianising these posts was moved in the last Council of State by 
the Eight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri and also the number of Indians 
holding each of those posts in February, 1927? 

(d) How many Indians are holding such posts in officiating arrange- 
ments and how many are holding those posts in permanent arrangements? 

The Honourable 8ir Alexander Muddiman : I am having the information 
eollectecLand will communicate it to the Honourable Member in due course. 
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Policy in regard to tre Indian Stores Department. 

823. *Mr. Bhabendra Ohandra Boy: Is it a fact that the Government’s 
intention and policy was to curtail the Indian Stores Department in London 
with the gradual increase of the Stores Department in India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The* policy of the Govern- 
ment has been to develop the Stores Department in India on efficient lines 
so as to enable it to deal with the requirements of various Departments of 
the State, in conformity with the principles enunciated in the Stores Pur- 
chase Rules. It has also been the intention of the Government of India 
to effect reductions in the India Store Department. London, as soon as 
experience has shown that the volume of work devolving on that Depart- 
ment had diminished to such an extent that reductions could be made 
without serious loss of efficiency. 


Reduction' of the Expenditure of the India Store Department, 

London. 

824. *Mr. Bhabendra Ohandra Boy: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the total amount of expenditure on the Indian Stores Department 
in * London prior to the establishment of the Stores Department in India 
and the total expenses of the London Stores Department in 1926-27 as 
well? 

(b) Will they be pleased to give the total expenses of the Stores Depart- 
ment in India in 1926-27? 

(c) Has any reduction in expenditure been made in the Stores Depart- 
ment in London under the High Commissioner for India? If so, how much 
and if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The attention of the 
Honourable Member is invited to paragraph 8 and Appendix E of the Report 
on the work of the India Store Department, London, for the year 1925-26, 
a copy of which will be found in the Members’ Library. Actual figures for 
the year 1926-27 are not yet available. 

(b) The total expenditure of the Indian Stores Department for the year 
1926-27 is estimated at Rs. 16,20,000 approximately. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. It has not been found possible to 
reduce the expenditure of the ludia Store Department, London, as the staff 
at present employed is the minimum necessary' for the efficient performance 
of the duties devolving on that Department under the existing Stores Pur- 
chase Rules. I may add for the Honourable Member’s information that 
on the termination of the contracts with the East Indian and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways in 1925 the duties connected with the purchase of 
stores required for tl*es6 two Railways which had previously been perform- 
ed by the Home Boards of these Companies devolved on the London Stores 
Department. I Would in this connection invite the Honourable Member’s 
attention to pages 353 to 355 of the Proceedings of. the meeting of /the 
Standing Finance Committee, for the 27th January, 1927. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire what in the opinion of the Honourable 
Member would be the number of years in whioh he can bring the Indian 
Stores Department in India to efficiency, so that the Stores Department 
in London could be reduced in staff. 
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The Honourable 'Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I submit, Sir, that asks 
for an expression of opinion. 

Mr. B. Das: May 1 inquire whether the Indian Stores Department in 
India can at all be brought to a pitch of efficiency so that the staff and 
expenditure of the London Stores Department can be reduced? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Until the present Stores 
Purchase Rules are altered, and as 1 said in this House the other day in 
reply to a question by my friend Mr. Jmnah the question of amending 
them is under our consideration, it is not possible to make any reduction 
in the existing establishment at the present time. 

Mp. B. Das: May I inquire if it is not a fact that the Government of 
India are spending more than 25 lakhs of rupees in the management of the 
Stores Department in India without any reduction and without giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Stores Purchase Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As I have said, Sir, the 
present stores purchase arrangements of the Government of India are based 
on the Stores Purchase Pules as they are now in force. So long as those 
rules stand there, it is not possible to make any reduction in the staff of 
the London Store Department, consistently with the efficiency of the work 
to be performed by tlnn department. I have also stated that one of the 
reasons why a reduction has not been possible is that additional work has 
been thrown on the London Store Department. 

Mr. B. Das: May 1 inquire if Government wish to amend the Stores 
Purchase llules so that the change's suggested may be given effect to? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 think 1 gave an answer 
to that question in reply to a question put to me. by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jinnah the other day on the. floor of this House. 

India visatton of the Office of the High Commissioner for India. 

ix London. 

825. *Mr. Bhabendra Ohandra Roy: (a) Will Government be pleased 

to give the total number of employees excluding the menials in the office 
of the High Commissioner for Tndia in London and how r many of them are 
Indians ? 

(5) Is i here any system by which Indians from India are recruited 
for the appointments in the High Commissioner’s office? 

(c) Do Government propose to Tndianise the office of the High Com- 
missioner for Tndia in London ? 

(d) Are Government aware that there are Indian employees under the 
Government of India or under Local Governments who would be willing to 
have their services transferred there on receipt of an overseas pay? If not 
do Government propose to make an inquiry and recruit such Indians for 
the High Commissioner’s office and thereby Indianise that office? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The total number of employees 

is 402, of whom 44 are Indians, including Anglo-Indians. 

(b) No. 

(c) As a. result of the adoption by the Council of State on the 8th Sep- 
tember, .1925, of the Honourable Sir Phirozc Sethna*s Resolution on this. 
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subject, the High Commissioner has been instructed that, consistently with 
economy and efficiency, opportunities should be taken to Indianise the 
higher staff of his establishment. 

(cl) No. Government do not propose to make the inquiry suggested. It 
is always open to Indians in this country to apply for appointments direct 
to the High Commissioner in London. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: How many are Indians and how many Anglo- 
Indians ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 am sorry, Sir, I have not beem 
able to distinguish between the two. 


Staff employed on a salary of Rs. 1300 and above in connection 

WITH THE CONSTRUCTION OF New DELHI. 

820. *Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the number of posts that were in existence for the construction 
of New Delhi in 1923*21, carrying a salary of Rs. 300 and above giving 
the designation of each kind of posts (such as Chief Engineers, Executive 
Engineers, Assistant Engineers, Sub-Engineers, Estate Officers. Assistant 
Estate Officers, etc.)? 

( b ) Will Government be pleased to state the maximum number of posts 
of each kind as above-mentioned sanctioned by Government and to state 
the year in which the maximum sanctioned strength was employed for the 
construction of New Delhi? 

(c) Will they be pleased to state the number of each of such posts in 
existence in February, 1927? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: A statement givmg the in- 
formation asked for is laid on the table. 


Statement. 


— 

No. of 
posts in 
1923-24. 

Maximum 

sanctioned 

scale. 

Actual 
in February 
1927. 

Chief Engineer .... 


1 

1 

1 

Superintending Engineers 


4 

4 

4 

Executive Engineers (Permanent and Temporary) 


11 

13 

3 

Assistant Engineers „ „ „ 


22 

44 

7 

Architects and Quantity Surveyors 


4 

4 

a 

Estate Officers and Assistant Estate Officer 


2 

3 

a 

Medical and Health Officers . . 


2 

2 

2 

Horticultural Superintendents 

• 

3 

4 

2 

Work* Assistants * 


11 

12 

U 

Miscellaneous Appointments . 

• 

8 

8 

6 

Clerical, Drawing and Accounts Staff . 

ft 

12 

12 

12 * 

Temporary Sub-Engineers • 


6 

6 

* 

Temporary Subordinates .... 

• : 

2 

2 

i * . 


The maximum sanctioned strength hat never been worked up to in practice. 
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Recruitment op Anglo-Indians to the second division of the 
Government of India Secretariat* 

827. *Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Boy: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the number of Anglo-Indians in each of the Departments of the 
Government of India Secretariat who are permanently employed in the 
second division and who were recruited on the minimum pay of Rs. 100 
fixed for that division? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Anglo-Indians 
recruited in each of the Government of India Secretariat Departments in 
the second division since the last reorganisation of pay of the Government 
.of India Secretariat establishment and the minimum pav at which each 
one w&s recruited? 

(c) Is it a fact that not a single Anglo-Indian has been recruited in 
the second division of the Government of India Secretariat on a minimum 
pay? If so, whv? 

' The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (6). The informa- 
tion is not readily available and its value when collected would not, in 
the opinion of Government, justify the time and labour involved in its 
♦ collection. 

(c) The reply is in the negative. 

\ 

Exemption of Anglo-Indians who were debarred from promotion 
to first division appointments in the Government of 
India Secretariat. 

828. *lfo. Bhabendra Chandra Roy: (a) Is it. a fact that the Staff 
Selection Board made a rule that if a departmental candidate got plucked 
in* the first division test for ft years, he was permanently debarred for the 
first division appointments? 

(6) If so how many Anglo-Indian departmental candidates got plucked 
for three years and how many of them were permanently disqualified? 

(c) Is it a fact that in some departments these Anglo-Indians are being 
Recommended for exemptions to the Public Service Commission and for 
the removal of that bar? If so, which are the departments? 

(d) Will they be pleased to state the names of such Anglo-Indians 
whose bars have been so removed? 

(e) Was any Indian so declared permanently unfit and if so, how many ? 
In how many such cases have the bars been removed? If not, why is this 
racial distinction being introduced iii the Government of India Secretariats? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The information has been 
called for and will, it available, be supplied to the Honourable Member in 
due course. 

Expenditure on Indian Troops employed outside India. 

829. *Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if it is a fact that Earl Winterton, while replying to Mr. George. 
LanBbury in the House of Gommons on November 25,' 1926, said that there J 
were some Indian troops serving outside India the cost of which was wholly * 
or partly bofne by the Government of India ? 
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(6) What cost had the Government of India to bear for them? 

(c) Will Government please state the reasons why they were paid for 
the Government of India? 

Hr. 0, H. Young: (a) Yes. 

(b) The troops to which Lord Winterfcon referred are Indian troops 
employed on consular escort duty at various places where Consuls or othe? 
Diplomatic agencies are maintained. I cannot give the Honourable Mem- 
ber the exact cost. The total number of such places is 8, and the total 
number of Indian troops employed on consular escort duty is only 71. As 
half the cost of these guards is borne by the Imperial Government, the 
cost to Indian revenues must be very small. Lord Winterton also referred 
to half a company of Indian Infantry stationed temporarily at Bahrein. 
The half company was at Bahrein for 5 months only, and was also employed 
on escort and guard duties. The entire cost of this detachment is, however, 
being recovered from the Shaikh of Bahrein, a fact of which Lord Winterton 
does not seem to have been aware. 

(c) One-half of the cost of consular and diplomatic guards aud escorts, 
and of garrison troops in the Persian Gulf has been borne by Indian revenues 
for a long time in pursuance of an old established arrangement. 

There are now, however, no longer any garrison troops from India in the 
Persian Gulf. I would invite the Honourable Member's attention to the 
answers given on the 24th March, 1923, to starred question No. 620, and 
on the 11th June, 1924, to starred question No. 1497. 

Leave Rules tor Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians in thi 

SUBORDINATE SERVICE OF THE EaST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

830. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 

please state if it is a fact that there are different sets of leave rules for 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians in the subordinate service of the 
East Indian Railway? 

( b ) If so, do Government propose to remove this distinction at an early 
date ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The Honourable Member is re- 
ferred to the reply to parts (a) and ( b ) of question No. 141 asked by Lt.-Coi. 
H. A. J. Gidney on the 1st September, 192G. I should, however, add 
that the leave of all staff appointed after the railway was taken over by 
Government is regulated under the leave rules applicable to State Railway 
employees. 

# 

(b) The question of revising the leave rules applicable to all State Rail- 
way servants is under consideration. Those employees who were trans- 
ferred from the late East Indian Railway Company and who fulfil certain 
conditions will be given the option of coming under these rules. 

Amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking Tracts. 

831. *Khan „ Bahadur S&rf&iax Hussain Kh an : (a) Will Government 

please state if they have received any reply from the Government of $ihar 
and Orissa, Madras and the Central Provinces on the question' of "*the 
amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts? 

(b) If so, do they propose to lay on the table the replies received? 

(cl When do they expect to come to any definite decision on the point? 
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(i d ) Do they propose to give an opportunity to this House to discuss 
the question before actual amalgamation takes place? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) to (< d ). The Honourable 
Member is referred to my reply to Pandit Nilakantha Das’ starred questions 
Nos. 239-242, dated the 1st February, 1927, and the debates dated the 8th 
February, 1927, on the Resolution regarding the amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts. 

• Pandit Nilakantha Das: Will the Honourable Member kindly give- a 
separate reply to part (d) of the question? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 am not prepared to say, 
Sir, that Government will place time at the disposal of the House for that 
discussion. But if any Honourable Member brings in a Besolution lie 
tfiir have his opportunity of getting it on the paper. 

Expenditure on the Royal Indian Navi. 

- 832. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state the approximate amount which is likely to be spent on the 
inauguration of an Indian Navy? 

(6) Will the entire amount be borne by the Indian Treasury? 

cs’Ml CL M. Young: (a) The initial cost of inaugurating the Royal Indian* 
Navy will be the amount required to buy one new sloop and to recondition 
and arm the existing vessels of the Royal Indian Marine which have been 
selected for retention in the new service. The approximate amount 
cannot be stated, as it will depend' largely on the cost of the new sloop for 
which the Government have, not yet received an estimate. The recurring 
c‘6st of the Royal Indian Navy is not expected to differ materially from 
that of the Royal Indian Marine, but some increase will be necessary as 
a result of the whole service being placed on a permanent and pension- 
able basis. 

(ft) Yes. 

Subjects discussed at the Annual Conference of Financial Reprk- 
SElfTATIVES HELD AT DELHI ON THE 15TH NOVEMBER, 1926. 

833. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state the subjects discussed at the Annual Finance Conference held 
in November, 1926? 

(ft) Heme they arrived at any decision on the following subjects \ 

. 1. Meston Settlement. 

2. Inter-provincial Road Fund. 

3. Establishment of Land Mortgage Bank. 

4. Separation of Accounts and Audit in the United Provinces. 

(p)' If the answer, to (ft) be ifc the affirmative, would they communi- 
cate the result on each of the abqve subjects to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (<*) A list of the subjects discussed 
at the annual Conference of* Financial Representatives is placed on the 
tytyle of the House, 
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i (by The decisions arrived at are provisional and they are now being 
considered by the Government of India. The Government regret that 
they cannot give publicity to them at this stage. 


Statement showing the cases brought up before the Conference of Financial Representa- 
tives held at Delhi on the 15th November 1926. 


No. 


Subject. 


1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Recommendations of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in relation to the 
Meston Settlement. 

Encroachments by provincial Governments and local authorities on the fiscal * 
sphere of' the Central Government. 

Provincial and Local taxation of property belonging to the Government of India. 
Constitution of an inter-pi ovincial road fund. 

Working of the Provincial Loans Fund. 

Earlier supply by Local Governments of figures of Provincial estimates. 

Reference to disciplinary action in Audit Reports. 

Relaiiou between special pay and compensatory allowance. 

Recoveries shown in the budget as deductions from expenditure. 

Establishment of land mortgage banks. 

Incidence of the cost of “ order ” police maintained by Local Governments on rail- 
ways managed by the State or by Companies. 

Scheme for the sepaiation of Accounts and Audit. 

Budget debates. 

Functions of Finance Department as regards remission of revenue. 

Rule.-* regulating transfer of land between Jentral and Provincial Governments. 
Incidence of the cost of Histories of Services. 

Rules regulating tiavelling allowance to enable British Members of services and 
1 their families to have access to British Medical advice. 

| Whether interest should be charged by Government on portion of capital of 
I commerci*l concerns supplied from loan fund or on total capital. 

Amendment of Rule 5, Schedule IV, Devolution Rules. 


Mr. B. Das: May I inquire, Sir, if the Finance Member of the Govern* 
xnent of Bihar and Orissa, who was present at that conference, brought 
the notice of the Honourable the Finance Member the injustice done 
ija the province of Bihar and Orissa in the allocation of provincial finances 
to that Government? 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: I do not remember in particular- 
whether the Finance Member of Bihar and Orissa brought that subject 
to the attention of Government, but T cannot remember any Finance 
Member who did not. 


Railway Training School at Chxndausi. 

834. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please* 
state : 


(a) when the Transportation School, Chandausi, first came into* 

existence? 

(b) what are the subjects tdught there? 

(c) how many selected candidates have come out successful «afc 

the last examination? <> 
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(d) what was their pay before entering the School and how, and 
on what pay, they are v now provided? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) March, 1925. 

(6) General Buies for Traffic Working, Train Passing, Vaccum Brake, 
.Principles of the Locomotive, Station Accounts, Booking Clerks* duties, 
‘Telegraph Office Management, Statistics and Bailway Organization, 
Wagon Construction, Theory of Telegraph instruments and Signalling, 
practice. 

(c) Government have no information as to the results of the last exa- 
mination. During the year 1925-26, 81 officers and 471 subordinates pass- 
ed their examination in the several courses. 

(d) Government have no information. I may inform the Honourable 
Member that the passing of the examination is a qualification for promo- 
tion to or confirmation in the posts of various grades, but promotion is 
'not guaranteed as soon as the examinations are passed. Promotions are 
made as vacancies occur taking all the various qualifications of individuals 
into account. 

Courses of instruction given annually at Scotland Yard 

TO OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN POLICE. 

885. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Is it a fact that the 
“"Government of India make * arrangements for attendance at the courses 
of instruction on the methods of investigation given annually at Scotland 
(Yard, by the officers of the Indian Police who have got their homes in Great 
Britain and are on leave there? 

(b) Do Government propose to give some facility for attending such 
•courses to Indian officers of the Indian Police who have not got their homes 
in Britain and cannot consequently be on leave there? 

(c) If the answer to ( b ) be in the negative, will Government please state 
the reasons? 

(i d ) Does this qualification of having attended such courses in any way 
affect the promotion of tho Police, officers? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddim&n: (a) The Government of 
India arrange for the attendance at these courses of those senior officers 
of the Indian Police Service, i.e. % officers of the rank of Superintendent 
and upwards, who desire to attend thorn while on leave in England and are 
recommended by their Local Governments. 

. ( b ) and (c). Indian officers of the service are afforded the same facilities 
for attending the courses as European officers, and onef has in fact taken 
advantage of ihem. There is no proposal before Government for providing 
additional facilities to Indian officers as no occasion has hitherto arisen 
for doing so. 

( d ) The fact of having attended the course gives no special claim to 
promotion, which depends solely on an officer's efficiency. 

ITnusep Return Tickets of II aj Pilgrims. 

886. *Khan Bahadur Sarf&raz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state the number of the pilgrims to Mecca who did not use their 
Teturn tickets on their way back? 

** tMr. Sukumar Sen Gupta, Bengal. 
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(b) What have been the amounts of the fares on such unused return 
tickets? 

(c) Do Government propose to make rules by which the unclaimed 
passage money or deposits may be applied for the benefit of the pilgrims# 
If so, when? If not, why not? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) and ( b ). It is presumed that the Honourable' 
Member’s inquiry relates to the pilgrim season of 1926. The information 
is not available but has been called for from the Governments of Bombay 
and Bengal. It will be supplied to the Honourable Member when 
received. 

(c) Rules to this effect have already been made by the Government of 
India and were published with Education, Health and Lands Department 
Notification, No. 1734, dated the 15th December, 1926. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is it not a fact, Sir, that the Honourable Member 
gave the same answer last Session at Simla without giving us the number 
of pilgrims who either died or did not use their tickets? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I have not the faintest recollection, Sir, but I shall 
lofpk into it. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Do Government propose for the benefit of the public- 
not to break their promises? 

Extension of the Reforms to the North-West Frontier 

Province. 

837. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government 
received any reply from the Secretary of State for India on the question of 
the extension of Reforms to the North-West Frontier Province? 

(6) If so, do they propose to communicate it to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 have nothing to add to> 

the statement I have already made on the subject on the 16th February, 
1927. 

Relationship existing between India and the various imrtn of 

the Empire. 

838. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state the views recorded by the Imperial Conference, Rugby, as to 
the relationship existing between India and the various parts of the Empire? 

(6) Have they proposed any change in the existing relation? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (b). The Honour- 
able Member is referred to the Report of the Inter-Imperial Relations 
Committee, a copy of which is in the Library of the House. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: Sir, with reference to my question No. 88$ 
I find that there is a mistake in printing. The word “ servants ” fiaa 
been omitted after the word “ Government ” in the second line. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Unfortunately, Sir, I am 
answering the question as printed. 

Contributions by Government to the khaddar fund, 

839. *Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: Will the Government be pleased" to 
state whether Governments are precluded from contributing to the khaddar 
(khadi) fund, and if so, why? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlmm : The powers of expenditure 
of Governments in India are defined in the Devolution Buies and certain 
restrictions are also contained in the canons of financial propriety which 
ere to be found in the Statutory rules regarding the Auditor-General in 
India. It is for the Finance Departments of Governments in the first 
place, and subsequently for the Audit Department to decide whether ex- 
penditure on a particular object is proper. 

Mr* M. S* Sasha Ayy&ngar : Will the Government be pleased to state 
' whether in their opinion the lchaddar movement is political or economic? 

Mr* President: It is a matter of opinion. 


Opening of Post Offices at L\walung, Bharkatta and other 

IMPORTANT PLACES IN THE HaZARIBAGH DISTRICT. 

840. •Mr. Bam Narayan Singh : (a) Is it a fact that in establishing post 
offices in muffasil areas, the Government consider only the administrative 
and commercial advantages accruing therefrom and no attention what- 
ever is ever paid to the people's conveniences? 

( b ) Are Government aware that in almost all the five districts of the 
Chota Nagpur Division, the number of post offices is not enough and that 
from some of the post offices, the postmen have to travel about 80 miles to 
deliver letters and other things in one particular direction? 

(c) Do Government propose to draw the attention of the local officers 
there to see to these grievances of the people and to take steps to open post 
offices at Lawalung, Bharkatta and other important places in the Hazari- 
bagh District and also throughout tho division in the near future? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) No. The Honourable Member's attention is in- 
vited to the replies given to parts (/) and (g) of Nawab Sir Sahibzada 
Abdul Qaiyum’s question No. 607 on the 25th February, 1927, and to 
parts (h) and ( i ) of Mr. D. Y. Belvi's question No. 627 on the 1st March, 
1927. 

( b ) With respect to the number of post offices, Government has no 
information that the ease is as stated. Some village postmen have beats 
extending about 30 miles, as the total number of postal articles received 
for delivery in their beats is very small. 

(c) The question of extending postal facilities in this area has already 
engaged the attention of the local 6fficers. Government understand that 
several post offices have been opened therein during the last two years and 
that endeavours arc being made to open as many more as possible, includ- 
ing one at Lawalung, but that the amount of postal business offering is 
small. A post office has recently been opened at Bharkatta. 

Mr* E. Ahmed: Are the Government of India aware that tho number 
of postmen in the provinces, particularly in Bengal, under the control of 
the Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, and under the Department 
of my Honourable friend, is much less and that owing to the small number 
of postmen being appointed to the cadre of sub-post masters in sevend 
areas, letters and pamphlets from Honourable .Members during the last 
election did not reach their destination, and the electors were very mudh 
disappointed? •'? 
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Sir Ganen Roy: I have no mformation on the subject, Sir. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is it not a fact, Sir, that the Honourable Member^ 
Department received instructions from the Centred Office, Calcutta, a 8 »to 
whether they should appoint more men because the demand was so great? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: With reference to the reply to 
my question put the other day to which reference has been made by *Sir 
Ganen Iloy just now, I do not think the reply of the Honourable Member 
to my question was complete. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member may put a supplementary 
^question if he wishes. He is not entitled to argue. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Do Government, Sir, for the benefit of the public, just 
like the Governments in other countries with regard to their post offices, 
propose to take steps to expedite the matter of starting more post offices 
in the rural areas and appoint more postmen? 

Sir Ganen Roy: We are extending the number of post offices all over 
Iudia and increasing the staff. 

^Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Can you do away with the 
.guarantee, and, if so, under what circumstances? That is the question 
which J should like to ask the Honourable gentleman. 

Sir Ganen Roy: I should like to have notice of that question. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the Department of my Honour- 
able friend particularly should set an example, and in view of the fact that 
he is not familiar with the inconveniences \yhich have been felt in this 
Department by his postmasters in the rural areas, do Government propose 
either to put a stop to the Department altogether (Laughter), or to take 
speedy steps to meet the grievances of the people? 


THE GENERAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS. 

Second Stage. 

Expenditure from Tie venue. 

Demand No. 28 — Executive Council. 

Mr. President: The House will now proceed to consider the Demands 
for Grants, and in doing so, will take up the head, Executive Council, first 
in accordance with the arrangement that lias been arrived at between the 
Government and the non-official Members. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : . Sir, I move : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 60,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of the * Executive Council 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : I 
move, Sir : * 

“ That the Demand for Rs. 60,000 under the head * Executive Council ’ be totally 
omitted. 9% 

I have proposed this cut. Sir / 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 should like, Sir, before that mo- 
tion is moved, to ask your ruling as to whether that motion, being an 
absolute negative, is in order. I would submit, Sir, for the convenience 
jof the House that it would be preferable that a motion which is an absolute 
negative, or a practical negative such as a motion to leave only one rupee 
in a total of Rs. 60,000, should both be regarded as equivalent to a nega- 
tive, and that a discussion need not be raised on them in view of the 
fact that it can be raised on the motion as it stands by rejection of the 
motion as a whole. 

Mr. M. R. J&yakar: I submit, Sir, that the form of the motion is per- 
fectly in order. We are governed in this connection by the actual words 
of the Government of India Act, the Standing Orders and the Legislative 
Rule^, and I would ask your attention, Sir, in this connection to the several 
provisions which deal with this point. First of all, section 67- A of the 
Government of India Act, at page 71 of the Manual, deals with this ques- 
tion, and you will find, Sir, in section G7-A all the provisions dealing with 
the Indian Budget. Clause (6) of that section provides as follows : 

“ The Legislative Assembly may assent or refuse its as9ent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand by a reduction of the whole grant. 

My submission, Sir, is first, that the form in which I have given this 
motion falls within the words “ refuse its assent to any demand ”. I 
am practically asking the House to refuse its assent to the total Demand. 

Mr. President: That can be done by opposing the grant. These words 
do not create a right to give a negative motion. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: If that is your view, Sir, then 1 submit that the 
motion falls within the words “ may reduce the amount referred to, in 
any demand by a reduction of the whole grant ’ ’ ; and I submit, Sir, that 
the Legislature is given the power of reducing the whole amount, and it 
is a form of reduction. No doubt in many cases the reduction takes the 
form of part ; al cuts, but the rule provides also for an entire cut by reason 
of the words “ by a reduction of the whole grant I submit, Sir, |hat 
the words are perfectly clear in this connection. This is made further 
clear, Sir, if you turn to page 119 of the Standing Orders where S tabuing 
Order 72 is worded as follows (it is in Chapter XI which deals with the 
Budget). Standing Order 72 reads as follows : 

** If notice of a motion to omit or reduce any grant has not been given ”, etc. 

You there find, Sir, two kinds of motions referred to, a motion to omit a 
grant or reduce a grant. Therefore, it is perfectly clear that the Standing 
Orders take notice of a motion to omit a grant, and they provide by im- 
plication that such motions are within the contemplation of the Legislature. 

Mr. President: Is the Honourable Member aware of the past history 
of this question. I do not know if he knows that the rule which permitted 
motions for total ornission of grants has been deliberately amended last 
year in accordance with the recommendation of the Muddiman Committee. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: Well, I am aware of the debate which took place 
some days ag» during the present Session, but I am not aware of anything 
which took place in the last Assembly of which I did not happen to be 
a Member, but. I think that the Government of India Act, section 67-A, to 
which I have called your attention and which is really the governing sec- 
tion in this connection, is perfectly clear .... 
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Mr. President: I agree with the Honourable Member that if the inter- 
pretation he puts on section 07- A is correct, his motion is in order. The 
result of such an interpretation would be that the Chair would have to rule 
out all amendments for smaller cuts. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: I submit, with great respect that the insertion of 
the word 44 may ” provides against the ruling out of small cuts. The word 
mt< may ** gives the option to this Assembly either to make partial or entire 
reductions according as it thinks desirable. That is the force of the word 

“ may I submit that the word ‘\may ” means that in these cases 

where they think it desirable the Legislature may reduce the amount of 
any Demand by a reduction of the whole grant. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member will turn to section 72-B, 
lie will find there that specific provision is made to permit motions for 
smaller cuts in the Provincial Councils. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Bub-sec- 
tion (2) of section 72-D, at the end of the paragraph. If my Honourable 

friend has got the red book, he wul find it on page 102. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: The words are these: 14 may reduce the amount 
tlpajrein referred to either by a reduction of the whole grant or by the 
omission or reduction of any of the items of expenditure of which the 
grant is composed.” Mv submission, Sir, is that no doubt both the alter- 
natives included in the word 44 may ” are specifically stated in this section, 
but that the same is the meaning which the word 44 may ” conveys in the 
section of the Government of India Act. After all, we have got to inter- 
pret the word 44 may ”. Several alternatives are expressly stated in sec- 
tion 72-D, to which you have called my attention, Sir. But I submit 
that the same interpretation arises in connection with the Government of 
India Act, section 67- A. 

Mr. President: The word 44 may ” occurs in both the sections. I am 
afraid, if the interpretation which the Honourable Member now wants the 
Ohair to put on section 67-A is upheld, no motion for a smaller cut would 
be permissible and the Assembly would be restricted to a motion for the 
omifcBion of the whole grant. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: I submit not, Sir, and for this reason that the 
Legislative Assembly may refuse the amount referred to in any Demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. That means that the reduction of the 

whole grant is one of tho ways provided for. The words of the section are 
very clear. 

Mr. President: Any other way i 3 not provided for in section 67-A as 
in section 72-D. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: Other ways are no doubt specifically provided so 
far as provincial Councils are concerned, but that does not affect my 
-argument that the reduction of the whole grant is expressly provided for 
by the very words of the section in the Government of India Act. 

Mr. President: That is not the only thing material. The position is 
this. If I were to uphold the Honourable Member's contennon. it .Vould 
lead to an absurdity, namely, that the Chair would have to dis&Upw^ *H r 
motions for smaller cuts. This is. a very important point and i AbuM 
like to give my considered ( ruling for future guidance. Th$ pbintiV&s 
raised by the Home Member the other day hi connection with a simitar 
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motion on the Demand for the Railway Board. I have given further con- 
sideration to the matter since and I have also ascertained the practice of 
the House of Commons on the question. It seems to me that the words 
in section 67- A of the Government of India Act “ may reduce the amount 
referred to in any demand by a reduction of the whole grant”, though 
somewhat misleading, cannot bear the interpretation that the Statute 
specifically permits motions for the omission of the whole grant. If that 
were so, it would lead to the absurdity that no motions for smaller reduc- 
tions could be entertained. I think the words 44 reduction of the whole 
grant ” is apparently intended to convey the distinction between reduc- 
tions proposed in items included within the gTant and reductions proposed 
in the ^tal of the whole grant. This is made clear by section 72-D, sub- 
section (2) of the Act, which provides that the Provincial Council may 
reduce the amount therein referred to cither by a reduction of the whole 
grant or by the omission or reduction of any of the items of expenditure 
of which the grant is composed. I find that similar language is employed 
in the procedure of the House of Commons. I confess, however, I do not 
understand why the same words were not used in section 67-A. But, 
however this may be, the central principle seems to me that motion#for 
the omission of the entire grant are not contemplated by the Act or by the 
rules as they now are. My ruling, therefore, is that no motion for the 
omission of a whole grant, either in the Railway or General Budget, is 
admissible. 

There is one other point raised by the Finance Member, namely, that a 
motion which leaves a rupee or less in a total Demand of several thousands 
fihould also be disallowed on the ground that it is a practical negative 
if not an absolute negative. The other day the Chair allowed a motion to 
bring down the Railway Board grant to Rs. 100, but no objection was 
raised by the Finance Member then or by any other Member of the Gov- 
ernment on that occasion. I think that all motions for the reduction of 
a grant, no matter what the amount is, are technically in order unless 
they take the form for the entire omission of the whole grant. I find no 
justification for making any distinction between a motion for a ciit of 
Rs 100 or a motion for a cut of any lesser amounts. T therefore rule that 
all motions for a cut of one rupee or less which are down on the paper 
are in order. The difficulty, however, is which of them the Chair should 
select for the purposes of this debate on the constitutional issue. There 
are several motions put down on the paper in this connection. Of course, 
the first three motions, one by Mr. Jayakar, another by Sir Hari Singh 
Gour and the third by Lala Lajpat Rai, are all for total omission and 
therefore out of order. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : I may be heard on my motion. 

Mr. President: That motion is for the total omission of the whole 
grant. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I submit, not, Sir. I have particularly stated in 
my araendmlnt that the Demand under the head 44 Executive Council ” 
bo far as it is votable be omitted. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member cannot bring forward any 
motion for any item which is non- votable. The Honourable the Finance' 
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Member has made a demand of Us. 60,000 which is votable and the Honour- 
able Member from Nagpur has a motion to omit that Demand. Whatever 
the words used, the motion in substance is one for the total omission of the 
whole grant. The ingenuity of the Honourable Member in selecting the 
form of a motion cannot change its substance. 

There are foiir other motions on the paper intended to raise a general 
debate on the constitutional issue. They are to cut down the grant to one 
rupee, pies 6, pies 8 and pie one, and stand in the names of Mr. Jayakar, 
Mr. Kelkar, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Mr. Acharya, respectively. The 
Chair feels that with a little more cohesion and a certain amount of 
co-ordination on the part of the two parties who desire to raise this debate, 
it would have been possible to select who amongst them was to lead 
the debate and to put down one agreed motion in his name. As it is ; 
the Chair is left to its resources without any help from the Honourable 
Members to select one out of these four motions for the purpose of 
to-day's debate. Ordinarily, a motion involving the largest cut is taken 
up first. But in this case, the Chair is inclined to think that Mr. Jayakar 
is entitled to raise the debate as he was the first to give notice of his 
motion with the deliberate object of raising the constitutional issue. It 
is not clear and it is difficult for the Chair to understand why other 
Honourable Members subsequently gave notices of motions when 
Mr. Jayakar was already in the field for the same purpose. £ therefore 
call upon Mr. Jayakar. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I raise another question in 
regard to what I may call these derisory cuts. You have quite rightly 
referred to the fact that such a cut has been made on the Bailway 
Grant and has been admitted- I would respectfully submit that 
motions for complete rejection have been admitted previously, and we 
are nov/ improving on that practice by the ruling which you have* given 
that such motions are to be treated as mere negatives. I would suggest 
that we should improve on our practice by the further step that derisory 
cuts, which leave almost nothing, are also practically negative and there- 
fore the same point can be raised by a rejection of the original motion. 
Also, in the interests of the House, I would submit that the first cut 
should not be of such size as to rule out other Members from moving other 
cuts which have reference to some smaller point than the big constitu- 
ti >nal point, and I would submit for your consideration that it is in the 
interests of the House that a convention should be established that no 
cuts should be of such size as to debar all other motions. 

Mr. President: I have considerable- sympathy with the view expressed 
by the Honourable the Finance Member, and would suggest to Honourable 
Members on this side of the House to consider whether they should not 
restrict their motions to a cut which leaves at least Bs. 100 on which 
other motions could be discussed. However, it is a question for the 
future and the establishment of a convention of the kind suggested depends 
upon the co-operation of all parties in the House. 

Attitude of the Government in regard to the constitutional issue. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: Sir, I feel very thankful that you have given 
the opportunity to me to raise what may be regarded, in the parlance of this 
House, as a constitutional question. But in doing so, I shall simply regard 
myself as the spokesman for the moment not of a narrow party bw of the 
pon-offioial Benches on this side, to represent, what the feeling in the 
country has been with reference to the conduct of Government 

b 2 
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over the constitutional issue. The question I propose to raise is 
with reference to the conduct of Government for the last three years in 
connection with the demand which was made on the floor of this House 
in a Resolution tabled by way of an amendment by the esteemed Leader 
of the Swaraj party, Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, in February 1924, and which 
was passed on the 18th February of that year, that, Sir, was a specific 
demand for the consideration of the constitutional issue, inasmuch as' it 
asked the Government to summon a round table conference, to devise 
a scheme of constitution for India, with due regard to the rights of minor- 
ities, and after dissolving the Legislature of that year, to place the 
scheme before a newly elected Legislature and to submit the same to the 
British Parliament to be embodied in a Statute. That was the position 
which the non-official Benches occupied during that year. I may say, 
Sir, from my knowledge of the feeling in the country in that year, that 
the Swarajist Leader was then representing, in a modest form, the feeling 
of the country with reference to this important question. We had great 
opportunities during that year to ascertain the feeling of the country and 
I can nay, with all the emphasis at my command, that the demand made 
on the floor ,of this House by the esteemed Leader of the Swaraj Party 
did not exaggerate, even by an iota, the feeling of the country in 1924. 
But in politics, Sir, we learn better experience and grow wiser, sooner 
than elsewhere, and so the Nationalist Party in the country, after the 
experience of one year, deliberately, and with a view to arrive at some 
common understanding with the other patriotic elements in this House, 
modulated their demand still further in 1925. This modification, Sir, 
was the outcome of the experience which the Nationalists in the country 
had gathered during the year 1924. Not that in 1925 their patriotism 
was less keen or their feeling Was less intense, but in order to arrive at 
an understanding with the other elements in the House whose co-opera- 
tion they desired they lowered their * demand. So we find that on the 
7th September 1925 Pandit Moti Lai Nehru’s amendment took a milder 
form. He made his proposal in two parts; the first part recognised in 
a manner the right of the British Parliament to make a declaration, which 
right his first demand of 1924 had ignored. He was agreeable in 1925, 
that Parliament should make a declaration embodying certain changes — 
constitutional changes — in the existing scheme of Government. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: His Majesty’s Government 
should make a declaration in Parliament? 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: Yes, His Majesty’s Government were to make a 
declaration in Parliament embodying certain changes, which experience 
had taught us were necessary in the present form of government. Those 
changes were specifically stated. Briefly put, they were these that the 
principle of representation should be introduced in the Central Govern- 
ment, except in the departments of military and foreign and political 
affairs, and that dyarchy should be abolished in the provinces. That 
was the form of Pandit Motilal’s amendment in 1925. I submit, Sir, 
from my knowledge of the circumstances of the country then that his 
modified demand represented the lowest that the country demanded in 
the way of amending the present constitution. His amendment, Sir, went 
further and suggested, as one expedient, the holding of a round table 
conference, to which method alone he had confined his amendment in the ■ 
year B>24. A round table conference " or other suitable agency ” was 
asked for during the year 1925. In that form it had the effect of 
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bringing together all the Indian elements in the House and giving them 
a chance of discussing this question. This 44 agency ” was to speedily set 
up a scheme of constitution, to be placed before the Legislative; Assembly 
without fresh elections and later on to submit it to Parliament to be 
embodied in a Statute. Agaip. I submit, Sir, that this was a very reason- 
able and modest demand made by the people on the floor of this Assembly. 
The Government met it, so far as one can gather from the proceedings* 
with a departmental inquiry. They gave us stones for bread if I may say 
so. We wanted a round table conference to be called or similar machinery 
to be instituted. Instead of that we were asked to be content with a 
departmental inquiry presided over by the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not know if the 
Honourable Member is referring to the debate in this House on the 8th 
September 1925 ? 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: I am referring to September 1925. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That was a debate on the 
result of the departmental inquiry. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: I am thankful for the correction. I say, Sir, we 
weie asked to be' content with a departmental inquiry. Then that depart- 
mental inquiry went on and we were told that it would give us practically 
everything we wanted. Our representatives in this House pointed out 
that the terms of reference of that inquiry were inadequate. Time after 
time it was pointed out to Government that the terms of reference were 
not so wide or inclusive as to give us what we wanted. However, our 
protests went on unheeded, the departmental inquiry took place and 
brought out its report. What did that report say? It is now a matter 
of history. I was in the Bombay Council at that time. It gave us certain 
transferred departments in the provinces. We were looking forward to 
something substantial in Bombay, for instance, that Land Revenue would 
be transferred or parts of Law, Justice and Police w'ould be transferred. 
We thought that some department, would be transferred where the people 
could learn a little more responsibility, a little more self-reliance and self- 
control. What did we get ? Boilers and Gas. These were the two 
things transferred. Just as if there was not enough “ gas M on the non- 
official Benches, more gas was transferred, and just as if there was not 
enough 44 boiling ” in the country more boilers were transferred to us. 
The result is that in the provinces, a rediculous form of government 
called 44 dyarchy ” was kept intact. I come from a province, Sir, where 
this form of government, against which our protest has been levelled time 
after time, and which is based on what Mr. Das described in his Farid- 
pur speech as a distrust of the Ministers, still continues. Time afte* time 
we have raised protests against this form of government, but it still goes 
on as merrily as ever. I remember a lady friend of mine who often sat in 
the visitor's gallery of the Bombay Council, listening to our speeches, 
and viewing with "considerable compajssion and sympathy our struggle 
to get rid of this form of government. She is a very intelligent graduate 
of the Bombay University, and after watching our struggle for about two 
weeks, she said to me: 44 Jayakar, I can fully understand yo\*r 
dyarchy, and can describe it well in feminine language, in the following 
terms.” I shall reproduce her description for the information of the 
Honourable the Home Member. She said, 41 It is as if a husband and. 
wife began. to keep house together. The wife said to the husband: ‘My 
dear, the three hundred rupees a month which you get we shall divide 
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between us into two distinct parts, the proportions of two and one. You 
will keep the one and I will keep the two. I will employ all the servants, 
I will look after their trapping, their pomp and pageantry, their gold- 
laced clothes and red coats. I will spend out of this amount for my 
boudoir, for my kesharanjan oil, my garments. You must within your 
Its. 100 manage all the 12 children we have contributed to bring into 
this world. You must manage their education, their building up, their 
health, their hygiene, everything relating to their well being. The 
servants 1 shall always employ. They will not be amenable tc your 
behests. Woe to you if you touch a hair of their head. If you even say 
a liarsh word to them, they will complain to me, as a court, of appeal 
over ydur orders. You have no power to reduce their salaries V* And, 
Sir, the last and the most irksome stipulation was, that the husband was 
always to wear a cheerful and contented look, whenever the couple 
appeared in society. Their responsibility was joint and undivided. He 
was never to complain to the outside world of hi.s fate. My lady friend 
said to me, Sir, “ this is your dyarchy.” I recommend her description 
for the consideration of Government. Our grievance to-day is this, that 
the Government have been time after time raising hopes and making pro- 
mises about improving the constitution which they have been breaking with 
the utmost unconcern. The last of such breaches was enacted in the course 
of this year in two most flagrant ways. The Government have gone on 
toying with public feeling in a callous way. While the majority of the 
Muddiman Committee transferred Boilers and Gas, the minority opined 
that dyarchy was absolutely unworkable, that it had yielded bad results, and 
was not capable of useful amendments. The Government have had this 
report oeforo them for a long time. What action have they taken? 
None at all so far. They have kept on feeding the country on false hopes 
and false promises. They have gone on saying,' “Oh, we want more 
cooperation.” More co-operation, indeed! Their appetite grew on what 
it fed on. The more co-operation the people gave the more co-operation 
was wanted. Time after time the Secretary of State said, in anaemic 
tones* “ more co-operation Mr. Das in reply made a powerful speech in 
May 1925. He spoke from a pedestal unique in its character. He held a 
unique position in the country at that moment, as the trusted, esteemed, 
and devoted leader of the Swaraj Party, the one man in the country who 
could deliver the goods, the one man in the country who had the vision, 
in the midst of universal gloom, to dream of better days, the one man 
in the country w'hose culture, knowledge, sacrifice and acquaintance with 
the country’s affairs made him singularly fitted to offer terms to Gov- 
ernment. But Government did not seem disposed to treat him seriously 
or give him the confidence or response which was his due. I can quite 
picture what humiliation that great man must have felt in finding that 
the offer he had made to Government in response to the words of the 
Secretary of State was flung back on his face. I knew him well, and T 
know what visions he saw for this country. I am able to look at his 
offer from the background of my personal knowledge of his great dignity 
and pride. I know well what wisdom, most modestly displayed, was con- 
tained in the offer which he made to Government not without great 
humiliation. Sir, in his Paridpur speech he held out an invitation to 
Government. He said: 

** The bails of th6 present Act is distrust of the Ministers and there ean be no 
12 tfooir. °* co-operation in an atmosphere of distrust. At the same time I 

"•must, make clear my position I hope at the Bengal Provincial Conference M 
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—now look at the way he put his terms, Sir — 

V that provided some real responsibility is transferred ” 

— what could be more modest than that — 

,f provided some real responsibility is transferred to the people there is no reason 
why we should not co-operate with the Government.” 

If the Government had any imagination, a quality of which they seem to 
divest themselves in India, they would have seen that in making this offer 
the Leader of the national movement, who gave up a coveted practice at 
the Bar and at one time went about the country telling the people to take 
their hands off the Government machine, was staking everything that he 
held dear in his public life. I say again with all the emphasis at my 
command that if the Government had any imagination left in them they 
would have assessed at its adequate worth this offer made by Mr. Das. 
Flushed as the Government are with their present power I ask my Honour- 
able friend the Home Member, could the national demand have been stated 
in a more reasonable or modest manner than Mr. Das did. Mr. Das went 
on to state : 

“ But to make this co-operation real and effective two things are necessary. First, 
there should be a real change of heart. Secondly, that in the fullest sense Swaraj 
must be guaranteed to us to come automatically in the near future.” 

How did the Government treat this offer of Mr. Das? With contempt, 
with absolute indifference. No steps were taken in response to Mr. Das’s 
efforts, nor have any been taken since then. The Swaraj Party have given 
since further indications of their desire for honourable co-operation. I say. 
Sir, that so far as it is possible for reasonable, courageous, patriotic and 
self-respecting men to offer indications of honourable co-operation, even 
the Swaraj Party have done it. They put one of their best men in the 
•Ohair, which you occupy. Sir, some of them, like my esteemed friend 
to my left and my two other esteemed friends behind me, at the cost of 
great popularity, and on pain even of their being divorced from their life- 
. long friends and esteemed associates, professed openly the view that they 
were prepared to co-operate with Government on even terms. The Hon- 
ourable the Home Member cannot bo unaware of the great furore created 
in the country in November 1925 when a few bold spirits amongst us at 
the risk of being regarded as placehunters, even as sycophants — and T 
can recall vividly the bitter calumnies and abuse which were heaped over 
the heads of my friends and of myself — took all risks, because they felt 
that the country needed that a courageous lead should be given to the 
view that, bad as the situation was, we should make the best of it, rather 
than allow the Government to use it as a means for strengthening their 
position. We therefore went the length to Separate ourselves, because of 
our sentiments, from our esteemed colleague sitting on our right to-day, and 
we started a campaign in the country, plainly stating in so many words 
that if sufficient responsibility, initiative and influence were given to 
Ministers in the Provinces we were prepared to accept office. We have 
had to face ridicule and contumely in consequence. We are here. to-day, 
Sir, not as armchair patriots nursed in the luxury of their beliefs. We are 
here as men who have gone through the fire of a bitterly adverse agitation 
and comment. We have faced them, and do still face them, because We 
feel that the good of the country lies that way. Our friends to our right 
differ from us on this principle. But whatever our difference on 'this ques- 
tion, we all stand to-day in the country with this one feeling actuating? 
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all of us, that the Government, Sir, in the intoxication of their present 
strength are ignoring all the signs of the times. I ask the Honourable the 
Home Member what further signs of co-operation does he expect from 
a sullen and patriotic people, smarting under their wrongs. But we have. 
Sir, moved further than a few months ago. One has only to look at the 
way the Indian National Congress framed its resolution at Gauhati last 
year. In a matter of this kind it is very easy to pick holes. I am sure 
the Honourable the Home Member will trot out a speech here or a 
sentence and clause there, and say “ this is not co-operating with Gov- 
ernment”. He does not expect honourable and self-respecting men to- 
behave differently. They have their commitments, they have their people 
behind them. But I repeat, Sir, that so far as it is possible for honour- 
able | and patriotic men to give indications of a desire to come to terms 
they have shown that they are prepared to meet Government half way. 
I say that even the Indian National Congress has given such indications. 
I will ask the Honourable the Home Member to peruse the resolution of 
the Indian National Congress. I will ask him as an Englishman aware of the 
past history of his own country and of the ways of a proud people to read 
the whole of that resolution from end to end and then to tell me whether 
there are not indications even in that resolution, passed with all the diffi- 
culties that my revered friend Pandit Motilal Nehru had to contend against 
at that Congress, that he has stepped one inch forward to evince his desire 
to arrive at an honourable solution of this vexed question. 

And now, Sir, coming to the last stage, of my narrative, I ask Govern- 
ment to look at the behaviour of the Congress Party here. We have had 
an opportunity to watch it for six weeks. Without in any way exaggerat- 
ing events may I say that they have behaved in a responsible manner — 
with as much responsibility as was possible in the- face of a great provoca- 
tion to behave otherwise. Government on the other hand have not yet given, 
up their old ways. Take only one instance, Sir, which was very provoking. 
Tire Finance Member would allow me to refer to it. It happened yester- 
day. Grave charges were made against him in the course of yesterday's 
debate. Of course I did not take part in it because I was frightened by 
Mr. Jinnah's attack on experts 'and was afraid that if I spoke I would be 
taken for an expert. But what was the charge made against the Govern- 
ment which has not been replied to? That charge was as serious as it. 
could be, namely, that the Government were showing false surpluses, 
deliberately creating false balances, heavily heaping up military and other 
expenditure under the guise and concealment of an inflated ratio. That 
charge, I submit, Sir, in all confidence, the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber should have openly met in this House in his reply. All civilized Gov- 
ernments have a grave duty, graver than anything else, namely, to sus- 
tain their reputation. I should have thought that a charge like that of 
positive dishonesty would have been met yesterday in open House. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I should like to point out to the* 
Honourable Member, if I may be allowed to intervene, that that charge 
was specifically made in the course of the debates on the Budget both inr 
this House and in another place and that I made a reasoned reply to it 
in the otfctfr place which was in the hands of all Honourable Members before* 
the charge was repeated in this House. 
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Mr. M. R. Jayakar: I submit, Sir, that that was insufficient. If this, 
side of the House makes charges with all deliberation and all the respon- 
sibility which it can command the Government must meet these charges 
for their own sake. I know how difficult it is for us to feel a sense of 
responsibility, under the present conditions of our existence in this House. 

I will go so .far as to forgive any kind of irresponsible speech on these 
Benches, because the constitution as it exists does not evoke any sense of 
responsibility on these Benches. But irrespective of that feeling, when 
certain grave charges were made from these Benches any Government 
which put its reputation before its votes, any Government which valued* 
its reputation in the country, which after all must be the ultimate basis 
of its rule here, would have met those charges in a satisfactory manner, 
face to face with us in open House. There were many of us waiting to 
know exactly what the Honourable the Finance Member had to say against 
the charges made by several Members. They quoted figures pointing out 
that what seemed to be a surplus was really a deficit and what seemed to 
be a saving or retrenchment was really luxury and extravagance. I am 
always reminded, Sir, when I hear that word “ retrenchment ”, spoken- 
in this House, of a few lines from Rudyard Kipling I learnt years ago. 
I shall quote them here for the benefit of my Honourable friends opposite. 
In anticipation as it were of the present attitude of the Government of' 
India, he wrote years ago: 

** Retrenchment, retrenchment oft we swore; 

But did we mean it when we swore? 

And then and then we wandered to the Hills 

And the little less became much more.” 

I sav, Sir, the Finance Member gravely erred in not making a reply. 
Another grave wrong was done to this side, as was pointed out by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, in the course of the Budget 
debate. He showed how in the course of this year, so far from there 
being any trust and confidence showp towards the popular representatives, 
the official tide ran the reverse way. The Government of India Act has 
been amended — those sections which relate to the salaries and pensions of 
covenanted servants — sections 72D and 67 A. Now not only are the sala- 
ries and the pensions of such officers are untouchable as they always were — 
wc used to call them in the Bombay Council the untouchable classes — but 
all allowances, expenses, etc., connected with them are rendered un- 
touchable under the amended Act. It was possible under the old section 
to denude an officer of his establishment, his expenses and allowances, 
all that could be done at one time in order to mark the displeasure of the 
Legislature. We tried that in the Bombay Council very successfully twice 
or thrice and our President ruled that that could be done under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. Promptly, Sir, the Government of India Act is 
altered; and now many expenses and allowances relating to such officers, 
beyond their pensions and salaries including I am sure their children's 
expenses, ayahs* expenses, and those relating to the window-dressing of 
these covenanted officers are made non-votable. Is this an advance in 
the direction of co-operation, trust or confidence? I ask the Honourable 
the Home Member. The result is that in this year’s debate alone nearly' 
Rs. 50 lakhs have been taken out of the purview of all effective control 
of this House. 

I can go on multiplying instances after instances of such increasing 
distrust of this Legislature. I do not wish to entrench on the pourteey <$.' 
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this House by detaining it longer. The gravamen of my charge is this:, 
that Government are not playing the game. They are asking the people 
in one breath to trust them, to rely on their bona fides and good intentions^ 
and while doing so they are taking advantage of the depressing mood of 
-the people, divided as they are, to heap more insults and injuries on the 
people, and to make their own position stronger and stronger in the same 
proportion as the people have grown weaker. So far from going in the 
direction of co-operation trust and confidence, in however small a measure, 
the tide has progressed the other way; with the result that to-day we find 
that the Government of India is in the position of a strong man detested 
by his dependents, q,nd distrusted by all who have dealings with him. I 
will not) Sir, use stronger expressions — I will repeat that while the people 
have been lulled by this vapid talk of co-operation, the Government have 
gone on quietly seeking every opportunity to make their position stronger 
and stronger as a provision against future contingencies. Even this House 
the Government are turning into an unreality. We on these Benches, we 
do not feel that there is any reality in this House. Our yearly criticism falls 
on deaf years. I am no doubt, Sir, as a Mahratta, accustomed to yearly 
prayers, to yearly pilgrimages ending in prayers; my ancestors have done 
it for years, they asked their god for more children; we ask for more power 
from our mute irreconcilable divinity. It is the same temperament of a 
worshipful priest, only we change our prayer and our divinity. The differ- 
ence is that while my ancestors* divinity sometimes smiled once in many 
years and gave him a child, this divinity is absolutely implacable. Sphinx- 
like it sits silently looking on. How long is this to go on? I warn the 
Government, Sir, that the last point has been reached. Further co-opera- 
tion is impossible under the circumstances. If the Government do not 
yield even now, we shall have to turn back and think of some other ways 
than co-operating with this Government. The one method allowed in this 
House in which our sense of great dissatisfaction and resentment could 
be brought to the notice of this House and the Government is by moving 
this cut as a vote of censure on the Government. I know we are powerless 
to do anything more because we are divided, because we are weak. But 
may I say in all seriousness to Government, “Beware of the weak man". 
I warn the Government that- they are at present in the last stage of tHeir 
unpopularity. I am therefore taking this opportunity of moving this cut 
and I wish the non-official Benches to support the same. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I shall' complete the last sentence of Mr. Javakai 
because he left it rather incomplete. He talked of our weakness and 
warned the Government “ Beware of the weak Sir, that saying from 
the Mahabharata runs thus : 

“ Beware of the weak, for the tears of the weak undermine the thrones of Kings. ” 

And now let me deal with the position of the Party to which I have 
the honour to belong. Sir, we believe that there is no use co-operating 
with a Govemmeiit which is unwilling to co-operate with us. Sir, ever 
since the British people came to this country, long before the non-co- 
operation movement was launched, the politically-minded classes of this 
^country offered them co-operation; and every time they gave them co- 
operation, they gave that co-operation as the subordinates of a foreign 
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government; and even that “ subordinate-co-operation ” was trampled 
■under loot. Sir, was there a greater co-operator in this country than my 
leader Pandit Motilal Nehru? When Lokamanya Tilak, when Mr. Kelkar 
aud others had unf urled the banner of extremism in this country, who 
does not remember, how things came to a head at the Surat Congress, 
when Sir Surendranath Banerjea proposed, Sir Rash Behari Ghose to the 
Ohair and Pandit Motilal Nehru seconded that motion? Then there was 
a split in the camp; and as Mr. Jayakar has reminded us, there is also a 
split in the camp to-day. But at that time Pandit Motilal Nehru was on 
the other side, much nearer to the Government than we are to-day. The 
great moderates of the Congress ‘then, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit 
Malaviya and others, tried to please the Government. They co-operated 
with the Government; they cajoled the Government; they flattered the 
Government; they almost went before the Government as the best type 
of co-opferators that the Government could ever wish for. They almost went, 
as the extremists of Bengal described them, as mendicants; and what did 
they get? What did the politically-minded people of this countrv get for 
this policy of " mendicancy " as the so-called extremists in the country 
described it? They got the crawling lane of Amritsar; they got the Rowlatt 
Act; they got the jails and all that kind of thing. 

This leads me to the present stage when the policy of non-co-operation 
was put aside for a while, when the Swarajists came to this House and 
offered their terms, when my leader said in that famous Resolution which 
was passed in this Assembly on the Round Table Conference, when he 
said that he was here to extend the hand of friendship, to offer the hand 
of co-operation, and that it was for the Government to accept that co- 
operation, what did Sir Malcolm Hailey say and what did his successor 
say or do? We did not ask for the moon. We did not even assert in 
this House the position of the Indian National Congress which wanted 
nothing less and nothing more than Swaraj — the right of the Indian people 
to set their house ip order, our right even to commit mistakes as English- 
men have in England. We put before this House the least little position 
that has been taken by the leasts little moderate in the country. We were 
prepared for a transitional stage. We did not even ask for Dominion 
status. Give us provincial autonomy, give us responsibility in the Central 
Government — that^is what we demanded. We did not ask for the whole 
hog. And how "did the Government act ? 

There was neither a Round Table Conference nor any attempt to give us 
autonomy in provincial affairs. There was that extraordinary committee 
described as " the Muddiman Committee "(Laughter). That committee 
gave this country chaff and plaster, when it asked for good bread. (An 
Honourable Member : "Stones.") Not stones but serpents, prisons for 
patriots. Leading lieutenants' of Deshabandu Das wore stung and flung 
into prison. Resolutions were passed in this House asking for the release 
of these people put in prison without trial. Is there any country in the 
world where people are kept in prison for years without trial? Repeatedly 
we passed Resolutions in this House pressing for the release or open trial 
of these patriots, but the Government persisted in the attitude which 
students of history knew to be associated with the* Government of the Czars. 
They deported^ the patriots of Russia into the marshes of Siberia and the 
patriots of India and of Bengal are now rotting in the marshes of Mandalay. 
If the Government’ were in a conciliatory mood, if they did not want to 
practise non-co-operation, if they did not want to treat, the representatives 
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of the Indian people just as an Officer of the Government treated the 
citizens of Amritsar by asking them to crawl through a narrow lane, if 
they did not want to deny us the treatment to which the representatives 
of the people were entitled they would have at le'ast acceded to our one 
essential demand over which the public of Bengal and India are consider- 
ably exercised and released the political prisoners. It is not merely a 
question of constitutional reforms. It is a question of the liberty of the 
people of this country, the right to be tried before they are thrown into 
prison. This Government stands condemned. 

I am sorry that even in the face of this appaling tragedy of Bengal and 
India which is enacted before our eyes the people of this country should 
be divided into parties. I would rather not condemn this Government but 
condemn ourselves and instead of appealing to the Government, I would 
appeal to Members on this side of the House to bury the hatchet and show 
to the Government that the steel frame could also be met by a steel front. 

Mr. D. V. Belvi (Bombay Southern Division Non-Muha,mmadan 
Rural) : Sir, the motion which has been moved by my Honourable friend 1 
Mr. Jayakar is in imitation of a hoary convention of the British House 
of Commons. It seems to me that my Honourable friend Mr. Jayakar 
and his associates have some sort of faith in the reality of what is called 
the constitution of India. I am one of those who have always believed 
tjiat what is given to us as a constitution is an absolute mockery, an 
absolute unreality. 1 have said so in my speech in the year 1924 and I 
do not think I need waste the time of this House in discussing the present- 
position of the Indian parties so far as the so-called Reforms are con- 
cerned. What has been given to us in the name of political reforms is 
no reform at all. It is a sham thing. Its object js to delude the people 
of India into a belief that they had got real political rights. This system 
of diarchy or this system of a half-way house is a system which can only 
please children. In my capacity as a Member of this House during the 
last three years, I have observed that all that wo have been taught is 
parliamentary phraseology without a real Parliament in existence in India. 
We have got all the terms of a Parliament here. We have got here a 
Speaker of the House who is colled the President. We have got parties 
here, the Home Member and so on. We call the Members sitting on the 
opposite side Treasury Benches. All this is of great use in teaching us 
the language which is in vogue in really free and self-governed countries. 
When we wish to teach a child something, we purchase for the child a 
toy motor car or a toy railway carriage and then we explain to the child 
the various parts of the machine, such as the wheels, handle, etc. We 
are so taught here the various terms of British political phraseology. My 
contention has all along been that what is given to us is a thing which is 
extremely unreal. The so-called Reforms have been conceived in a very 
illiberal spirit and this is not the way in which political reforms have been 
granted to other parts of the British Empire. Britain has not proceeded 
to give self-government to other parts of the Empire in the way in which 
she has given India the so-called Reforms. If you turn to English poli- 
tical historv what do you find? How was political liberty granted to 
Canada?' How was it granted to South Africa and how was it given to 
Ireland? Do we find anywhere else a system of partial reform in a 
Country whioh is under the banner of British protection? I do not find 1 
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that this unreal thing has been given to any other country, nor do I find 
.any other country willing t6 accept such an unreal thing. 1 really wonder 
that my friends who call themselves co-operationistB should have been 
willing to accept a little bit here or a little bit there. It is because we 
pitch our claims low that the British people are not willing to give us 
real reforms. 

The present system of Government in this country is radically wrong. 
It is not responsible government at all. It is not a system of representa- 
tive institutions. It is a thing which stands by itself in the category of 
'political institutions. Now, I was saying that when political liberty was 
granted to Canada the thing was done in a different manner. In this 
connection I wish to invite the attention of the House to some passages 
from a well-known document, a document of very great political import- 
ance. I wish to invite through you, Sir, the attention of this House to 
the celebrated report of Lord Durham in connection with the grant of 
political liberty to Canada. I am quoting from Volume I of “British Colo- 
nial Policy” by Keith. J will read the necessary passages. This is what 
Lord Durham said: 

“It is difficult to conceive svhat could have been their theory of Government who 
imagined that in any colony of England a body invested with the name and character 
ot‘ a representative Assembly, could be deprived of any of those powers which, in the 
opinion of Englishmen, are inherent in a popular legislature. It was a vain delusion 
to imagine that by mere limitations in the Constitutional Act, or an exclusive system 
of government, a body, strong in the consciousness of wielding the public opinion Of 
the majority, could regard certain portions of the provincial revenues as "sacred 
from its control, could confine itself to the mere business of making laws, and look 
on as a passive or indifferent spectator, while those laws were carried into effect 
or evaded, and the whole business of the country was conducted by men, in whose 
intentions or capacity it had not the slightest confidence. Yet such was the limita- 
tion placed on the authority of the Assembly of Lower Canada; it might refuse or 
pass laws, vote or withhold supplies, but it could exercise no influence on the nomina- 
tion of a single servant of the Crown. The Executive Council, the law officers, and 
whatever heads of departments are known to the administrative system of the Pro- 
vince, were placed in power, without any regard to the wishes of the people or their 
representatives; nor indeed are there wanting instances in which a mere hostility 
to the majority of the Assembly elevated the most incompetent persons to posts of 
honour and trust. However decidedly the Assembly might condemn the policy of 
the Government, the persons who had advised that policy retained their offices and 
their power of giving bad advice. If a law was passed after repeated conflicts, it 
had to be carried into effect by those who had most strenuously opposed it. The 
wisdom of aodpting the true principle of representative government and facilitating 
the management of public affairs, by entrusting it to the persons who have the con- 
fidence of the representative body, has never been recognized in the government of 
the North American Colonies. All the officers of government were independent of 
the Assembly ; and that body, which had nothing to say to their appointment, was 
left to get on as it best might, with a set of public functionaries, whose paramount 
feeling may not unfairly be said to have been one of hostility to itself. 

A body of holders of office thus constituted, without reference to the people or 
their representatives, must in fact, from the very nature of colonial government 
acquire the entire direction of the affairs of the Province.” ' 

Now it may be said that we have got an independent statesman in 
India in the person of the Governor General. Lord Durham touches on 
this point and says: 

" A Governor, arriving in a colony in which he almost invariably has bad no 
* previous acquaintance with the state of parties, or the character of individual* 
compelled to throw himself almost entirely upon those whom he finds placed in’&U 
position of his official advisers. His first acts must necessarily be performed 
his first appointments made, at their suggestion. And as these first acts and an^oSf 
;ments give a character to his policy, he is generally brought thereby ipto 
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collision with the other parties in the country, and thrown into more complete 
dependence upon the official party and its friends. Thus, a Governor of Lower Canada 
has almost always been brought into collision with the Assembly, which his . advisers- 
regard as their enemy. In the course of the contest in which he was thus involved,, 
the provocations which he received from the Assembly, and the light in which their 
conduct was represented by those who alone had any access to. him, naturally imbued 
him with many of their antipathies ; his position compelled him to seek the support 
of some party against the Assembly ; and his feelings and his necessities thus combined 
to induce him to bestow his patronage and to sTiape his measures r to promote the 
interests of the party on which he was obliged to lean. Thus every, successive year 
consolidated and enlarged the strength of the ruling party. Fortified by family 
connexion, and the common interest felt by all who held, and all who desired, 
subordinate offices, that party was thus erected into a solid and permanent power, 
controlled by no responsibility, subject to no serious change, exercising over the whole 
government of the Province an authority utterly independent of the people and its 
representatives, and possessing the only means of influencing either the Government 
at home, or the colonial representative of the Crown.” 

I will read a few more lines, because all this is really applicable to 
the present political position in India. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Kujshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): Not a bit 
of it. 

Mr. D. V. Belvi: It is, the whole of it. 

“ This entire separation of the legislative and executive powers of a State is the 
natural error of Governments desirous of being free from the check of representative 
institutions. Since the Revolution of 1688, the stability of the English constitution 
has been secured by that wise principle of our Government which has vested the 
direction of the national policy, and the distribution of patronage, in the leaders of 
the Parliamentary majority. However partial the monarch might be to particular 
ministers, or however he might have personally committed himself to their policy, he 
has invariably been constrained to abandon both, as soon as the opinion of the people 
has been irrevocably pronounced against them through the medium of the House of 
Commons. The practice of carrying on a representative, government on a different 
principle, seeing to be the rock on which the continental imitations of the British 
Constitution have invariably split; and the French Revolution of 1830 was the 
necessary result of an attempt to uphold a ministry with which no Parliament could 
be got to act in concert. It is difficult to understand how any English statesmen 
could have imagined that representative and irresponsible government Could be suc- 
cessfully combined. Thero seems, indeed, to be an idea, that the character of 
representative institutions ought to he thus modified in colonies; that it is an incident 
of colonial dependence that the officers of government should be nominated by the 
Crown, without any refeience to the wishes of the community, whose interests are 
entrusted to their keeping. It has never been very clearly explained what are the imperial 
interests, which require this complete nullification of representative government. But 
if there be such a necessity, it is quite clear that a representative government in a 
colony must be a mockery, and a source of confusion. For those who support this 
system have never yet been able to devise, or to exhibit in the practical working of 
colonial government, any means for making so complete an abrogation of political 
influence palatable to the representative body.” 

Then, Sir, look at the history of South Africa. When self-government 
was granted to South Africa what do wo find? I shall quote one or two 
sentences from the speech of the Right Honourable Winton Churchill who 
happened to be Under- Secretary of State for the Colonies in the year 
1006. Here also it was proposed that partial self-government should be 
granted as an educative stage and not full self-government all at once. 
And this is what Mr. Churchill said: 


“ The system of representative Government without responsible Ministers, without 
responsible powers, has led to endless friction and inconvenience wherever and when- 
ever it has been employed. It has failed in Canada, it has failed in Natal and Cape 
Cotony. It has been condemned by almost every high colonial authority who has 
studied this question. I do not think I need quote any more conclusive anthoritv 
upon that subject than that of Lord Durham.” 7 inclusive autnonty 
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So you see, Sir, that if Great Britain really wanted to give us political 
power we should have been given full self-government. I am quite con- 
tent if the British Government were to make a public declaration to the 
world that it holds India simply by brute force, and that it will govern 
India as long as it can as a conquered country. It is much better to be 
told the plain truth, however unpalatable it may be to us. We shall be 
very sorry fbr some time, but at any rate we shall come to know what 
our real position is. Are wc the subjects of His Majesty the King-Em- 
peror of India, or are we not? If we are, we should be treated like the 
other subjects of His Gracious Majesty. If we are not, if we are to be 
treated always as a conquered people, let us be told so frankly- The 
British people do not say so. The British people always say and pro- 
claim to the world that India is governed with the consent of her people, 
that India is a member of the League of Nations, one of the privileges of 
India is to contribute a large amount of money every year to the League 
of Nations. Another privilege is to send some men to the League. India 
does not really send these men, but the Government of India sends one or two 
men and they go there simply to swell the voting power of Great Britain. 
But how are we treated in the British Empire itself? {An Honourable 
Member : “As helots* 1 ). We have no right to go to South Africa, we 
have no right to go to Canada ; you can go there if you like to live in the 
way that is prescribed for you. MugIi was made the other day of the 
‘ glorious '* agreement that was arrived at in South Africa. There is no 
man who has got a shred of self-respect who will say that it is a glorious 
agreement and that it will do Indians any good. Go to any part of the 
British Empire — Australia, if you like, Canada if you like, South Africa 
if you please, you are treated everywhere as foreigners. It is because we 
are not granted real political power in our own country that we are 
treated so in the rest of the British Empire and in the rest of the world. 

Then it is always trotted out that we are not competent yet to exercise 
political rights (Mr. K. Ahmed : “Quite right**), to enjoy self-government. 
(Mr. K. Ahmed : “Quite right.*’) It is said that responsible government 
is an exotic in India; it is a plant which cannot thrive here. That plant 
has to be acclimatised. All this, Sir, is very good phraseology. Are we 
savages, Sir? (Mr. K. Ahmed: “Yes.**) Mr. K. Ahmed says that he 
is, but I am not. (Mr. K. Ahmed “Question**) (Laughter). We are the 
descendants of ancestors whose name is a household word in the whole of 
the world. Representative government is not a thing which is new to 
India. If you are a student of ancient history, Sir, you will find that 
there were representative institutions in ancient India. But all this is 
ignored, and we are told that we must be taught how to exercise politi- 
cal power. It is said that we are irresponsible on this side of the House. 
What else can we be? We must be irresponsible because we know that- 
we are not granted any responsibility whatever. Even if we throw out 
the whole of the Budget, it will be restored the next day; if we throw out 
a Bill, it will be restored by certification. If the British Government 
had been honest, it should have given us some real power; it should have" 
given us a chance of showing that we can exercise real powers in a reason- 
able manner. The Government, I mean, the Cabinet, in this country is 
irremovable. Can there be an irremovable Cabinet with represefct&tive 
institutions and with responsible government? What is the essence 
of responsible Government? The essence of responsible government, In 
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my opinion, is that those who exercise powers for the time being are re- 
moveable from their places* if a majority of the representatives of the 
people is opposed to the views of the Cabinet. It is mot so in India. 
You can go on passing hundreds of Resolutions in this House, but all 
they do, the gentlemen who are sitting on the Treasury Benches 
opposite, is simply to sit tight and laugh at us while we go on talking for 
•hours and days together. We parsed a Resolution the other day praying 
Government for the release of the, Bengal detenus. How was the Reso- 
lution treated? With contempt; it was consigned, I am afraid, to the 
waste-paper basket. Yesterday the Home Member was pleased to say 
“1 have already made my statement”. That is the way we arc treated 
in this ( country. Now we, on this side, are more brainy than is necessary 
for the well-being of India. There is a section of our politicians who say, 
‘‘We shall co-operate with Government; we shall show to Government 
that we are prepared to co-operate with it”. When I heard the speech 
of my Honourable friend, Lala Lajpat Rai, the other dav on the release 
of the Bengal detenus, I was over-joyed; I said, ‘at any rate good sense 
is dawning upon our friends.’ I should like to propose to my leader to 
print, say 100,000 copies, of the speeches of Lala Lajpat Rai and Mr. 
Jayakar and send them broadcast throughout the country. That will be 
the best reply to the doctrine of “Responsive co-operation.” You cannot 
possibly co-operate with the present system of Government. If real re- 
presentative institutions are to be granted, if real political power is to 
be given to us, the present system of Government must go. There must 
be a system of removal government. Public servants are of very great 
use but not of use as a cabinet in a House like this. How do they manage 
their business in England? From the way in which we are told of the 
conduct of business there, we are led to believe that in England every 
member of Government is an intellectual giant. *( Mr . K. Ahmed : “Did 
you go to England ?”) Now in this connection also I will rend from an 
English book (Mr. K. 'Ahmed: “Mix with English people first”): 

“ When we come to consider the interesting business of making a Government, the 
first question that arises is — What is the chief test of man’s capacity for office? Under 
sur Constitution . . . . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Author? 

Mr. D. V. Belvi: Mr. Michael Macdonagh : “The Pageant of Parlia- 
ment”. 

‘ . . . . with its free and unfettered Parliament, of which the Ministers must be members, 
i deliberative assembly where everything is made the subject of talk, talk, talk, and 
jrovided with a Reporters’ Gallery for the dissemination of its debates through the 
-Press, it is inevitable that a man’s fitness for a post in the Administration should be 
decided mainly by his gift of speech. It must often prove a false standard of 
judgment in regard to genuine ability and character. Glibness of tongue, or even 
oratory, is certainly not an essential qualification for the administrative duties of 
government. Still, the fact remains that the ready talker with but little practical 
experience of affairs has a better chance of office than the man of trained business 
capacity who is tongue-tied Perhaps debates are really more useful to a Government 
than business men in an arena of conflict like the House of Commons. There are 
some excellent anecdotes pointing to such a conclusion. Disraeli, forming an Adminis- 
tration, offered the Board of Trade to a man who wanted instead the Local Government 
Board, as he was better acquainted with the municipal affairs of the country than 
its commerce. 4 It doesn’t matter ’, said Disraeli, ' I suppose you know as much 
about trade as Blank, the First Lord of the Admiralty, knows- about ships.’ John 
Bright once said he asked Richard Lalor Sheil, an eloquent speaker, but unconnected 
with commerce, how it happened that he was appointed to the Board of Trade 
I think \ replied '(Sheil, 1 tne only reason is 1 was found to know less of trade than 
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tiny other man in the House of Commons * (Laughter). Bright himself was made 
President of the Board of Trade in 1869. It used to be said in the Department that, 
so unfitted was he for administration, he did not know even how to tie up official 
papers with red tape (Laughter). When, at an earlier period of political history, 
Sidney Herbert, Lord Herbert of Lea, resigned the War Office, Palmerston fixed upon 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis to succeed him, and argued the point with Lady Theresa 
Lewis, saying that the duties would not be military, but civil. ‘ He would have to look 
after the accounts’, said the Prime Minister.” 


Mr. President: Order, order. I suggest to the Honourable Member to 
lay the book on the table. 

Mr. D. V. Belvi: We are always told that we are incompetent people 
and we arc not in a position to exorcise responsibility and power and there- 
fore we are not in a position to form a Cabinet. I want to show that in 
England also there are people who stand pretty nearly on the same intelec- 
tual plane that we do in this country. That is my argument, Sir- 


“‘He never can make up his own,’ replied the wife. ‘ He will look after the 
commissariat,' said the Prime Minister. ‘ He cannot order his own dinner,’ replied 
the wife. * He will control the clothing department,’ said the Prime Minister. * If 
my daugthers did not give the orders to his tailor, he would be without a coat/ 
replied the wife. Cornewall Lewis, however, accepted the offer and his Under 
Secretary soon afterwards discovered him in Pall Mall reading a work on the military 
tactics of the Lycaonians. Sir Arthur Helps, the essayist, who was Clerk of the 
Privy Council, used to tell the story that once when there was difficulty in finding 
a Colonial Secretary, Lord Palmerston said : 1 Well, I will take the colonies myself, 

and presently remarked to Helps : ‘Just come upstairs with me for half an hour 
and show me where these places are on the map.’ Charles James Fox is said to have 
confessed his ignorance of what Consols meant. He gathered from the newspapers 
that they were ‘ things which rose and fell * ; and he was always delighted whelk 
they fell, because he noticed, that for some unaccountable reason, it very much 
annoyed Pitt, as Chancellor of the Exchequer. That, no doubt, was Fox’s fun. But 
we are told of Lord Randolph Churchill, on the authority of his son and biographer, 
Winston Churchill, that when, as (Chancellor of the Exchequer, Treasury Returns 
worked out in decimal figures were laid before him, he inquired what * these damned 
dots signified. I myself heard Sir Edward Carson, a distinguished lawyer, speaking 
as F!rst Lord of the Admiralty in 1917, during the Great War, declare that he 
entered the Admiralty in a state of extreme ignorance. ‘ Someone asked me the day 
I went there how I felt.’ he went on to say ‘and I said, ‘ My only qualification is 
that X am absolutely at sea , 


It proves that in England they are not all intellectual giants. They are 
human beings as we are, nor are they all experts. Why should these 
British officers exist in India if they are not to assist the responsible Minis- 
ters chosen from the elected representatives of the House? Their business 
is to be public servants. But they arc not public servants; they are pub- 
lic masters. They are called Civil Servants. They are not always civil 
nor do they believe that they are “servants.” It is evident that the pre- 
sent system of Government in India is radically wrong. If Britain chooses 
to give us responsible Government, let her do’ so. If she does not choose 
to give it to us, let her say so once for all. Let there be no pretence 
whatever. I am loath to hear any further talk about our being unfit and 
about progressive realisation of responsible Government”. What a lone 
phrase! When is this progress to be made? Another Commission is to 
come out to examine us- A Commission is to come out to this" country 
once m every ten years to see what progress we have made 

lf ,.. w6 . are , peopIe , w1k> do understand our business 

All this is sham. (An Honourable Member: ** Shame.") T 

accept the amendment with thanks. No word is strong enough for arm. 
demning the present system of Government in India- As I said it is a zrirwtV 
one. Ours is a sham Parliament. It is no Parliament whatever. Qneof 
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my friends asked me “If you believe that this is a sort of mock Parliament, 
why do you come here.” If I do not come and if I do not give my vote 
against Government another man will step in here and will probably give 
his vote in favour of Government. That is the justification for my exist- 
ence in this Assembly. I do not consider it in the least an honour to be a 
Member of the Assembly- I come here simply as a matter of duty, to 
uffer as much obstruction to this Government as I possibly can- I do not 
wish to discuss 'what the Government has done during the last three years. 
Government will do nothing. So long as these people who are now occu- 
pying the Treasury Benches are there, what will they do? It is a question 
of bread with them, as it is with as. They want to retain their seats for 
themselves and for their children. They want to make room for British* 
youth'!. Did not the Commander-in-Chief tell us the other day that he 
was in search of British youths to fill the posts of officers in the Indian 
Army? There are martial races here in India; there are Bajputs and Mus- 
salmans, there are Sikhs and Mahrattas. Cannot a sufficient number of 
boys be found in the whole of India to be trained as officers? No. They 
want British youths as if there is something very precious in British blood. 
For the Civil Service also, they want British boys. It was only the other 
day that we were told that British youths did not come forward in suffi- 
ciently large number to compete for the Indian Civil Service. There are 
here thousands of people who can fill the posts which are filled by these 
Civilians with much greater credit. I have been at the bar for more than 
80 years. I ask you, Sir, to believe me that I had to explain to a Civilian 
Judge elementary principles of law. He was our Judge, a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, who now’’ fills a high post under the Government- He 
shall be nameless here. He asked me when I was conducting a civil suit 
what the meaning of the phrase “written statement” was. Everything 
that comes from Britain is taken to be very valuable and all that is to be 
found in this country is taken to be worthless. The only criterion seems 
to be the complexion of the man and the racial qualification. Why do they 
not say so openly? They say “We have given posts to men who have de- 
served them. We have selected Indian Members for the post, of respon- 
sible officers, such as Members of the Executive Council.” When Lord 
Morley insisted that, there should be at least one Indian Member on the 
Executive Council, they had t > choose Lord 8, inha. But what an amount 
of opposition was offered by Europeans in Tndia ? They said if Indians 
were to be admitted to the Executive Council, how could Government be 
carried on. Now. here are three Members of the Executive Council. They 
are all Indians. Would they have been admitted to those places, but for 

the insistence of the British people? Is it to be supposed that there are 

not men competent enough on this side of the House who could fill the 
post of the Home Member and the other people who are sitting on the 
Treasury Benches? Are we all intellectually incompetent? I may not be 
competent. (Laughter). But surelv, there are many other Members on 
ibis side of the House wdio are much more competent than any gentleman 
sitting on the opposite side. Our people generally talk in a cringing style. 

I do not like it. Let ns he plain. Let us be outspoken. I have already 

said once that T shall be very glad if the present system of Beforms is 
taken back altogether. Either give us something that is real or give us 
nothing. That is all I have to say in support of this motion- 

I am very glad that this motion has been brought forward to give me 
and people like me an opportunity of expressing our thoughts frankly. I 
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do not want to conceal anything. It is said that there is some revolutionary* 
spirit in the country; I wonder that there is not more of it. We are treat- 
ed badly economically ; we are treated badly in every way possible! and yet 
a grievance is made that there is a revolutionary spirit and a revolutionary 
movement in Bengal. What have my friends on the opposite side done 
so far as Bengal is concerned? How are they behaving with the 
iPM - people? They are trying to crush our national spirit, to crush the 
national spirit out of every young man. What they want is that every 
man should be servile. Does not every young man in India feel it? If 
they wanted to keep us slaves, they should not have given us an English 
education; they should have kept us in absolute darkness. Like Hamlet 
I would have preferred being deprived of memory. It would have been 
better if I had not learned English. It is because I learned it that I have 
become a politician. Had I remained an ignorant villager I would not have 
come to know all this humiliation of my country. On the one hand they 
want to give us a high education, they want us to travel and to improve 
our minds, and on the other they want us to be helots. Are these two 
things reconcilable with each other? Either govern us as despots or as 
reasonable and honest British statesmen. You cannot have it both ways. 
You must either give up the one or the other .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Why not go to England on a pilgrimage once? 

An Honourable Member: What has England done for you? 

Mr. D. V. Belvi: What is the remedy for the extinction of this alleged 
revolutionary spirit? How is that to be eradicated? Not in the way in 
which my Honourable friend, Sir Alexander Muddiman, wishes to do it, but 
in another wav. What is the real reason for this alleged revolutionary 
spirit ? 

“It is the utter economic helplessness of the younger generation, aided by a sense 
of extreme humiliation and degradation. The Government never earnestly applied 
itself to the solution of the problem. They did nothing to reduce poverty and make 
education practical. Every time the Budget was discussed the Indian Members 
pressed for increased expenditure on education. All their proposals and motions were 
rejected by the standing official majorities backed by the whole force of ’ non-official 
Europeans including missionaries. The Government thus deliberately sowed the wind. 
Is there any wonder that it is now reaping the whirlwind? 

The cause is economic; the remedy must be economic. Make education practical, 
foster industries, open all* Government careers to the sons of the soil, reduce the cost 
on the military and civil services, let the people determine the fiscal polipy of the 
country and the revolutionary movement will subside. Die it will not, so long as there 
is foreign domination and foreign exploitation. Even after India has attained Home 
Rule, it 'wall not die. It has come to stay. India is a part of the world and revolu- 
tion is in the air all the world over. The effort to kill it by repression and suppres- 
sion is futile, unwise and stupid .’ * 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I do not often intervene in a 
constitutional debate, and I came down to the House with no special inden- 
tion of intervening, and if I do so now it is mainly in response to some- 
thing said by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jayakar. He made it a complaint 
against me that I had not replied to charges and arguments advanced dur- 
ing the debates of yesterday and the day before. The reason why no reply 
was given was, as the House is well aware, in the first instance, . because 
both sides of the House were anxious to come to a decision on a matter in 
which a decision had become of very great importance to India. That deci- 
sion having been finally arrived at, the opportunity has apparently been 
given me to-day by Mr. Jayakar to reply to one or two of his argqm&nts. 
The second reason why I did not reply to those arguments yesterday was 

02 
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that it seemed to me that the course of the debate was getting away from 
the issue and moving from the ratio question to the racial question, and my 
third reason was that the tone of some of the speeches — I refer particularly 
to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's speech — was such as had better be ignored, and 
there were no arguments advanced which had not been met previously. 
They were merely repetitions of arguments which had previously been 
fully dealt with. The particular argument which Mr. Jayakar referred to 
is the complaint against Government that the expenditure though it had 
gone down in rupees had really gone up in terms of gold. Speaking in an- 
other place on Saturday I gave an answer to that argument. I should 
begin by saying that it is obviously not possible for the Government or 
anybody else to accept the doctrine that with changes in the commodity 
value of gold and prices? they can always year by year fit their expenditure 
so that it moves exactly in terms of gold or of prices .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Chair permitted the Honourable 
Member to state his reasons why he did not make a reply yesterday to 
certain charges levelled against him by Members on the other side of the 
House but he is not in order in making a reply to those charges on this 
debate. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am quite willing not to give an 
answer, Sir. 

An Honourable Member: Wait till Saturday. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It will I think be out of order on 
Saturday. The answer was fully given in another place, and I can well 
leave it there. 

May I, however, pass for one moment to the discussion of the consti- 
tutional question which has now been started. I am reminded by this dis- 
cussion of the answer which a school -boy gave to the question, “What was 
Magna Charta?” and he said that Magna Charta was a document which 
directed that the King was not to order taxis without the consent of Par- 
liament. The Executive Council apparently are not to order taxis if this 
discussion leads to the destruction of the vote for our travelling expenses. 
The Honourable Home Member on a previous occasion drew a pleasant 
picture of our getting some exercise by walking up to Simla, and it is no 
doubt Hhtf amusement that we could find some real interest in, but I sub- 
mit it would not be of interest to India that the Executive Council should 
be debarred from travelling and be. unable to attend to the business for 
which .... 

Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muhamma- 
dan Rural) : I think your travelling allowances are non-votable. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : This is the tour expenses and not 
the travelling allowance. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: You may walk but your saloon will be 
paid for without our vote. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think not. This is for tour ex- 
expenses, Rs. 60,000. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar : Your travelling allowances are non-yotable. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: We do not draw travelling allow- 
ances. We have tour expenses. They are therefore votable in spite of the 
Act of Parliament passed two years ago. That is why the Honourable 
Member has the opportunity for discussing this motion to-day. 

I should like to say something to this House which I at any rate feel 
quite deeply. Mr. Jinnah referred yesterday to St. Paul’s definition of 
faith. Some of the speeches made yesterday showed a trace of that charity 
which believeth all things, which hopeth all things and imputeth all things. 
We are, I think, very much in n&ed of those three virtues of faith, hope 
and charity or love. 

It is complained that these reforms do not give you what 
you want? that they are shams. Reference has been made 
to Canada and to other constitutional parallels or analogies. 
I think His Excellency the Viceroy, in the speech with which 
he opened this Assembly, pointed out that in nearly every case res- 
ponsible government had come through the habit of the Legislatures that 
were established of always assuming tacitly that they had more respon- 
sibilities than the letter of the Statute gave them, and that the result of 
that assumption was that the reserved powers which existed at the outset 
gradually fell into desuetude and eventually were abolished. Now I do not 
think that either this House or the Government will be prepared to say 
that the condition of affairs under the Reforms is such as to make us all 
thoroughly /comfortable. I do not think Honourable Members always 
realise that there are very considerable discomforts, mental discomforts, in 
the present position, not merely for them but for the Government and the 
Government servants. We are trying to do a difficult thing and it needs 
faith, hope and love if we are to make an advance towards the difficult 
goal. The Honourable Members take a delight in denying that they have 
got any faith, and in refusing to look with hope, and in showing a lack of 
charity, but we are here all together trying to work towards a difficult re- 
sult, and I think, if Honourable Members will look back ten years or twenty 
years and consider the difference between to-day and ten or twenty years 
ago, they will realise that very considerable advances have been made and 
are being registered every day. Look at the difference in the matters* the 
Indianisation of the departments; look at the difference in the matter’ of 
the position of the Central Legislature. It is true that complaints are 
made that the Central Legislature does not give that complete respon- 
sible government which is asked for, but I maintain that there has been 
an enormohs change in the extent to which the representatives of the people 
assembled in this House can and do influence every action of the Govern- 
ment and the policy of the Government. Speaking for myself, I came 
out here with the hope that I might contribute, on the constitutional side, 
something in the development of those Parliamentary forms which have 
been spoken of with derision to-day in the matter of the control of the Legis- 
lature over the spending powers of the Government. I think that every 
one who looks at the matter soberly will realise that there has been a 
tremendous improvement in the machinery by which this Assembly exer- ' 
'cises its control over the finances of Government. That machinery is 
being improved and perfected year by year and I also add, as I stated J? 
think in a budget speech a year ago, that the finances of the Govemhi^nt 
of India have, in my opinion, been very greatly improved by the fact that 
they have had to be submitted to the stem criticism and careful scrutiny* 
of this House. In those circumstances I do think that, instead of all the- 
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time complaining that we have not reached the final goal, Honourable 
Members might exercise those virtues, faith, hope and love, and make use 
of what they have got, with the tacit assumption always that they have 
more responsibility than' the letter of the law gives them, and then I think, 
without any surrendering, without bowing the knee on either side, with- 
out going down on our knees and begging for this, that or the other, we can 
work together to realise what everybody must recognise is a difficult goal. 

Mr. Tf. 0. G-oswami (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, it gives me great pleasure to support the amendment of my Honour- 
able friend Mr .1 . » \ a loir ; and if he will permit im* to run so. 1 should re- 
gard it as an honour to be able to support and fortify his very excellent 
speech. There was behind that. speech, not merely great culture and great 
mental powers, but there was sincerity and there was humility, — which 
made his speech extremely telling. I almost feel that, by speaking after 
him, T am perhaps detracting from the effect of what I will again call his 
very powerful speech. 

We are, Sir, on the Executive Council, which, 1 take it, is the quint- 
essence, in every sense of the Government of India; for we have been told 
by members of Government that the higher posts jn the executive are the 
reward of merit; and if that definition be really correct, or rather if we are 
to assume the accuracy of that definition, wo must also endorse the pro- 
position that the Executive Council contains the quintessence of merit 
on the Government side- T will not go further into that' subject ; but T 
have to make the whole Executive Council responsible for an act which I 
do not consider honest and which is certainly not lawful, — namely, making 
certain items which were votable, “non- voted” in the present Budget. I 
can almost trace the procedure adopted in this Budget to inconvenient 
questions asked in this House, to inconvenient debates raised in this House 
during the last four years. For instance, under the head of t-lu 1 Household 
Expenses of the Governor General, and under other Demands (to which, 
however, Sir, I do not wish to refer lest you should rule them out as irrele- 
vant) — even under the present Demand No- 28, we have items which used 
to be votable, blit are now put down as non-votable portions of the grant. 
I can almost trace that back to the agitation in this 
Housqtf against certain items of expenditure which the 
House* thought were not justified. This in my humble opinion 
is not only not honest, but it is not lawful. Whether the legality of this 
departure could be tested in a court of law is a matter which, of course, 
requires further consideration ; but it does not require prolonged considera- 
tion to say that it is not honest. The same motive was behind another 
case which comes to my mind. The whole of the Lee Commission 
grant was under the Government of India Act votable until th$ Parliament 
was moved to make it non-votable. I have no hesitation in saving that the 
■R^'tish Parliament thereby perpetrated a fraud on the constitution of India. 
It has been said frequently that moving Parliament to amend the Govern- 
ment of India Act is a very serious business and not easv for the Govern- 
ment of India, but it was apparently not thought a serious business, nor 
was it in fact to get the law amended by Parliament in order to 

make the “Lee loot” independent of the vote of the Assembly. 4 

Tha question has been raised, very prominently raised. Dur- 

ing the, $ast few days we have heard about the financial exploitation of 
India. I have been feeling that in concentrating on political advance we 
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have lost sight of our financial interests, While India has been engaged, 
and quite rightly engaged* in trying to march farther along the road to free- 
dom, she has allowed those who are in possession of her §oods to exploit 
her even more than they were exploiting her in years past- The revelation 
with regard to the manipulation of the currency and exchange, for instance, 
showed that behind the back of the people of India attempts were being 
made and ha ve been made to rob India. In a little note — little noticed per- 
haps — which 1 appended to the report of the External Capital Committee 
T very humbly raised the question of exploitation through the Imperial 
Bank of India* through leases, contracts and other things. I have been 
waiting for opportunities to prove to the hilt exactly the- extent to which 
and the manner in which exploitation through these instruments has been 
carried on. I assure \ou, Sir, I will not use this occasion for that pur- 
pose ; arid yet I wish to warn the non-official Members here, that we do 
not want Swaraj with a mortgaged India. This I have said before, and 
this I have said from conviction, — from a conviction that there is to-day 
— and has been for some time — a conspiracy between Government and the 
European vested interests to take as much out of Tndia. as possible before 
India inevitably gets'* the political framework of responsible government- 
The constant refrain with which the Finance M ember concluded each of 
the last Jew sentences of his speech yesterday — 4 4 to the abiding benefit of 
nobody” — has not been appreciated on this side of the House. The “abid- 
ing benefit” of somebody across the seas is the sole purpose for which thi$ 
trovernment exists. 


Then, the question of dyarchy has been raised. I do not wish to im- 
prove on my Honourable friend Mr. Javakar’s exposition of dyarchy. No 
words are needed to condemn that system, not only from the point of view 
of the technique of * administration but also from the point of view of the 
honesty with which what was admittedly a transitional system of govern- 
ment has been worked. But there is otic thing which I should like to say, 
and it is this, — that the bait of remission of provincial contribution is a 
matter which I regard with the utmost unconcern. If I did not use the 
word “contempt;” Sir, it was only in deference to this House; and I say 
this deliberately, — deliberately because I suppose 1 should not be presum- 
ing too much if I said that I have some political reputation to Ipse in the 
province from which I come. Sir, with all my sense of responsibility I 
repeat that I treat the remission of provincial contributions with the utmost 
unconcern; and the reason is this. The reason is that in 1925 there was 
what was practically a guarantee on the part of the Government of India 
that as far as. possible the remitted contributions would be applied to the 
transferred departments. Now* I know for a fact, and the Finance Mem- 
ber ought to have ascertained it, that the remitted provincial contribu- 
tions were not applied to the transferred departments. What is the use ; 
of our remitting provincial contributions if they are merely to swell the 
extravagance of the Provincial Governments? And I have particularly in 
mind the Government of my own province, Bengal. When I mentioned 
this subject to the Governor of the province the other day he seemed to bft 
in ignorance of the Resolution of the Legislative Assembly which was 
passed on the 21st March 1925. Sir, statesmanship was never nurtured 
on “certified” carpets. I wish again to emphasise that this' Adsetfibly 
should not be led away by this bait of tainted money, and that' thd remis- 
sion of provincial contributions is a matter which should not weigh with' 
the Honourable Member in discussing the Finance Bill. 
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Now I come to a subject about which, as you know,. I feel very 
strongly. What are we to do with a constitution under which it is pos- 
sible for the Government to imprison people indefinitely without trial. 
Only yesterday, the' Honourable the Home Member referred to the case 
of Babu Jibah Lai Chatterjee, a detenu who has been suffering from tuber- 
culosis, a man who is almost on his deathbed. The Home Member said, 
his case was even then under consideration. Is that an answer . . • . . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I think the Honourable 
Member may be fair to me I said the gentleman in question had been 
released from jail and was with his relations and we were considering what, 
if any, further action should be taken. 

Mn. T. 0. Goswami: Do I understand he is not in custody? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : He is certainly in custody of 
the District Magistrate but with his relations, not in jail. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: He is in custody but not in jail. I leave it to the 
House to draw the distinction. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : There is a very considerable 
distinction and the Honourable Member is aware of it. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami: There is a very considerable distinction, I am told. 
But you have allowed this man to go on suffering from a disease which is 
a fatal disease — a man whose liberty was taken away without trial, who 
is not a convicted prisoner; you come to this House and say that even 
now his case is under consideration ; you quibble that ho is in custody but 
not in jail. A set of barbarians if they had been put the question “would 
vou treat human life in that way?” would have said “No! Not slow 
jrture!” Savaged do hold human life cheap, their own as well as their 
enemy’s; but then they are direct about it. They say “Yes, it is the law 
of nature ‘red in tooth and claw’ that we should kill our opponents’’, but 
they make no pretence of righteousness. Sir, respect for human life has 
been preached in this House when the question of bombs has been dis- 
cussed. Sir, I should like the other side of the House to show respect for 
human life, and it is only then that they will deserve that the lives of 
foreigners in this country shall be held sacred. ( The Honourable Sir 
Alexanfcr Muddiman : “Thank you!”) 

It is, *Sir, almost an irony of fate that the only moral claim which this 
forejgn Government has put forward has been belied by facts; and that 
claim is that they are capable of maintaining law and order- I have said 
much on this subject previously, but I wish to add this, that last year 
during the anarchy in Pabna — a district town in Bengal — it* was only with' 
the aid of a flag, whose colour was red, the flag of one of the rebel mobs, 
that the royal mail was allowed to ply from Issurdy to Pabna, not for one 
day but for several days. The customary Union Jack had to give way. 
You may create trouble; you may divide the people, but you cannot for a 
long time prosper on our divisions. Nature is against it, and it was shown 
and is being shown even to-day in Bengal, that it does not pay to divide 
and rule, that the only argument in favour of autocracy, namely, the en- 
forcement of law and order, is a claim which is capable of being belied 
by facts. 

' We have recenty had our rights under the habeas corpus section tested 
in the High Gourt of Calcutta. I wish to say nothing about 'the judgment of 
Kfr. Justice Buckland, but I do wish to point out the utter insecurity pf" 
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the subject in this country, an utter want of protection. We are entirely 
devoid of any protection for our lives and our liberties as against the* 
officials; and therefore, I ask, Sir, why should we co-operate with this 
Government? What is the consideration? Our lives and our liberties are 
not sacred under this constitution- Why should we co-operate? It is the 
recent custom of Government to put up a brazen-faced front as a security 
against explanation and argument. To be brazen-faced is, not necessarily 
to be in the right. It is true, as has boon said by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Jayakar, that the Government of India to-day are more strongly en- 
trenched than they were before- That, Sir, I hope, is a temporary phase. 
But it does not follow that they are in the right. The struggle between* 
right and wrong has gone on in the Universe for countless years, and the* 
side which is most brazen-faced is not necessarily the side of the right. 
Otherwise in your own classics you would not have described the most 
serene and exalted as well as the most intrepid of the Archangels as the 
“fraudulent imposter foul.” 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to- 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. President: The House will now resume discussion of the Demand 
junder the head “Executive Council”. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: 1 Non-Muhammadan Rural): 

I wish to make a few observations on the motion that has been moved 
from a constitutional point of view. In doing so I must first of all say by 
way of personal explanation one or two things that have been indirectly 
commented upon. I admit I was one of the three people who sent in 
very big cuts, in the sense of leaving a very small margin as far as pos- 
sible for the establ’shment ; but T would like to give my own reason for 
this. I do not know the reasons of other people. My reason is this. I 
have no mathematical genius, but for a moment I wanted to try the game 
of a mathematician and to investigate mathematical minima for a certain 
purpose. Now, why was I doing that? I was investigating ma<-hcrrvfttical 
minima because I wanted to make it relevant to the Government pdlicv of 
investigating mathematical minima in giving political concessions, and that 
I say is the appropriateness of my making that sort of cut. I really wanted 
to offer this as an example of the depths to which one can go in cutting 
down the establishment as against the depths to which Government can 
go in cutting down the concessions that they can give to us. The cut is 
technically aimed only at the establishment of course. The Executive 
Council itself has been described as ‘untouchable/ for the grant for them is 
non-votable- We can only reduce the grant, if we may, of the establish- 
ment, and supposing we succeed in doing that, what will be the result ? r 
I know a case like that happened last year in the Bombay Council. The 
establishment of the Director of Industries was cut down by the Council, 
and the poor fellow had to go without an establishment and I do not 
know what he afterwards did — whether he went to some other job or did 
somethin else. But I have no fears about what the Executive CotinefT 
wall do if their establishment is cut ; and therefore I do not want to folio# 
that kind of argument. My point is that this cut is really' meant n6t for 
the establishment but for the Executive Counoil itself. The significance^ 
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of the cut does not stop even there, because we regard in this matter the 
Executive Council as the vehicle which may carry our censure to the Home 
Government and also because the Executive Council is #the representative 
of the Home Government, and the de facto Government in this country- 
They are the men on the spot, and if we want administrative reforms we 
have got to look to them first because, unless they are in point of spirit a 
really national Government, we cannot rely upon anybody to put our case 
before the Home Government as fully as they themselves do sometimes. 
In fairness to Government I will say this From a perusal of the official 
papers, I have come across instances in which they have fought tooth and 
nail wjth th$ Home Government. The location of the reserves is a case 
in point. The Government of Tndia wanted the reserves to be located in 
India and the Home Government, wanted to keep the reserves in England. 
The Government of Tndia wanted the reserves to be kept liquid to, be com- 
manded at any time. The Home Government said that they would in- 
vest them under the pretence that the investments would bring some inter- 
est. Even an imperious Viceroy like Lord Ourzon, be it said to his credit, 
resisted strongly the suggestions for Imperial Preference. T do not deny 
that this Indian Government sometimes in its own interest, and sometimes 
inspired by the instincts of a national government, really fight, with the 
Home Government. But they do not do it as often and as spiritedly and 
vigorously as we want them to do- We want to con- 
vert them to nationalism. We want the Indian Govern- 
ment to be a really national Government, so that, they could fight with the 
Home Government. The late Mr. Montagu we all know made it a con- 
dition that. India should be given fiscal autonomy and financial autonomy 
if the Legislature and the Indian Government agreed. We do want the 
Indian Government through its Executive Counci^aud the Indian Legis- 
lature to agree as far as possible, but thev can agree only if this Govern- 
ment will be nationalised in spirit, not. otherwise. 

Now, speaking from the constitutional point of view, the present con- 
stitution was given, as we all know, to India under the stress of difficulties 
and calamities arising out of the War and partly also out of gratitude to 
India for what she did for the Home Government during the War. But 
when the piping times of peace were restored, all that was forgotten and 
the Government on the spot began to work the constitution in a most 
grudging and slow r fashion. And we realise that we have to fight the ground 
inch by inch. That is a very painful process but we have got to go through 
it, Now, what about the responsibility of the Government itself? It is 
very difficult to find out where the responsibility is. Some time ago I saw 
a cartoon in Punch which purported to describe responsibility among the 
Cabinet and the picture was drawn of seven big boys each pointing his 
own thumb at the other and the circle was completed. That represented 
the total absence of the means to discover the real responsibility. I might 
refer this House also to the story in the Grecian mythology in which we 
are told there were three one-eyed sisters- They had a single transferable 
common eye between them. Each used the eye for her own mischievous 
purpose, and when somebody wanted to tax the deity for having done it; 
she transferred the eye to the other deitv and said “I was blin<r\ That 
represents the state of responsibility. Take the case of a passport. We 
ask why a certain passport was not given to a person to come back to 
India. We are told by the Indian Government that the Home Govern- 
ment is ifi the way. Questions are asked in Parliament and we are told 
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that it is the Indian Government who must take the initiative, and they 
say the Bomba v' Government must make the suggestion. Where do we 
find responsibility as between the three? There is obviously no means to 
locate responsibility. Our arms are not so long as to reach the Home Gov- 
ernment beyond the seas. We must for the purpose make, the best use 
of the men on the spot, that is, the Executive Council. We can come face 
to face with them and exercise our power and influence. Keal responsi- 
bility and power is securely entrenched behind seven fortifications as it were* 
In the mufassal, for instance, we have got to pull down the fortification 
of the Provincial Governments. Then there is the Government of India; 
then there is the Viceroy, who can override his Council and the Legislature 
in certain matters. Then there is the Council of State which we all know 
to our cost can upset every decision of ours. Then there is the Secretary 
of State and his Council, and occasionally the Treasury in England and the 
British Cabinet. We find «hat the gold standard currency proposal after 
Hie Fowler Commission was negatived not by the Secretary of State but 
on the advice of the British Treasury, who upset the whole plan. So here 
at least is one instance in which the Secretary of State was on our side hut 
the British Treasury mischievously intervened and pulled down the propo- 
sal. That reminds me again of the proposition of Indian philosophy. The 
good pure soul is there, but it remains hidden within Sapta Koshas or seven 
sheaths of environment, and before you can make the soul active or reach 
it, you must break through each of these mischievous 7 Koshas or en- 
closures of environment inch bv inch. That is how the game is extremely 
difficult for the non -official. 

My friend Mr. Belvi has already referred to the measure of self-govern- 
ment given to Canada and the other colonies and that given to India. I 
would say, if you look at the Preambles of the different Acts conferring 
self-government on the colonies and India you will at once see the difference 
between the policy underlying those Acts and the spirit also. The Pre- 
amble of the Government of India Act of course says that ultimate power 
rests with the Home Government, and they are to examine the Indian 
people by a sort- of examination every 10 years or thereabouts, and then 
decide themselves what further measure of progressive responsibility can 
be given to the Indian people. Not so the Preamble of the Act of the 
South African Government, where it is laid down in the Preamble that 
whereas the people of South Africa have come to a unanimous decision 
about a particular form of Government to be given to them, therefore 
this Statute is being passed in order to give legal form to that understand- 
ing. And if you will read the speech of, I think, Sir Henry Campbell Ban- 
nerman, you will find that the Home Government openly admitted that 
they had pledged themselves not to alter a single word in the understand- 
ing recorded by the South African round table conference. And we are 
asked for a certificate of fitness, and without that certificate of fitness we 
are not to he given self-government. Now it is admitted, not by British, 
politicians, but by dispassionate thinkers and philosophers, that India at" 
one time possessed a very large degree of civilization. It knew what civil ? 4 
ized government meant; it knew what military govern- 
ment meant; it knew what practical administration meant. Ws can 
say that the British administration as now run has drawn very ‘largely upon 
the schemes and plans of practical administration which were actively in 
use under our old governments* But we have to produce a certificate. 
The Indian people are still living. We are still living in this Assembly f 
before the eyes of Government, but what is required is a certificate that 
we have been 'living in the intermediate stage between that old civilisatibn 
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of ours and the present time. It reminds me of the auditor’s demand for 
a certificate th$t a man who desires to draw his pension is still alive. He 
may have a certificate that he was living in December last, and he is now 
alive and asking for his pension; but that is not enough for the auditor; 
the man must arm himself with a certificate to show that he has conti- 
nued to live in the intervening time between the months of December' 
and March. That is the sort of certificate of fitness which is being de- 
manded from us, and it is supposed that we cannot provide that kind of 
certificate. The audit rules must really be changed ! But really, Sir, this 
matter ojf fitness or unfitness is merely a verbal shibboleth, and much is 
made of it simply because we are absolutely impotent at this moment to* 
have things our own way. But it Would be useful I think to ask Govern- 
ment really to play the game. They call upon us to play the game, and it. 
is for us also in return to call upon them to play the game. And what 
ought the game to be? You have a legislative body and proclaim to the 
world that it has an elected majority. What is an elected majority there 
for? A hundred elected Members come here for what purpose? For the 
purpose, as has been remarked by a previous speaker, of mere talk. And 
if we are here merely for talk, of course we can go on talking as much as 
we like and as often as we like without coming to any particular decision 
and without serving any useful purpose. In my opinion, Sir, there would 
be no real purpose in calling so many people to this House if you give 
them no real responsibility. That man must have been inspired who, in 
connection with the Reforms, first uttered the word “responsibility.” I 
appreciate that responsibility; I admire the sense of the man who sug- 
gested that word as a solution for the Indian political problem. But the 
question is, what sort of responsibility have we got in the present Assem- 
bly or in the local Legislative Councils in the provinces? There is abso- 
lutely no responsibility at all. Now what would be responsibility? It 
would be this. Supposing we took a wrong decision or a decision the 
Government thought was wrong : then it should be up to the Government 
to call upon us to prove that wo were right. In practical administration 
how else can we prove that we are in the right unless we are in office our- 
selves? On the other hand, if we defeat the Government in a matter on 
which we think they are wrong, what is the position? From these Benches 
we cry out and say, “Retire, resign.” But who is going to resign or re- 
tire? They will sit tight in their places; they will draw their pay; they 
will enjoy all the privileges of office; they will enjoy the full measure of 
power; and like the insistent housewife in the household they will claim 
the last word in the debate also. (Laughter.) After all, we know that res- 
ponsibility can be realized only by going through responsibility not by play- 
ing with it from outside. We know the Gladstonian formula about liberty. 
Gladstone said that man becomes fit for liberty by exercising liberty; not 
by teaching him from outside what liberty is and how to enjoy it and 
exercise it, but by actually giving him liberty. In this connection I may 
note the famous formula suggested by a high political thinker whom I res- 
pected. His formula was this. If, he said, you want to prepare a man 
for efficiently administering an office, you must give him an even higher 
office. For instance, if you wanted a man to be an efficient Deputy Col- 
lector yon mnst make him a Collector. In the office of Collector 
he may ‘perhaps be a failure to a certain extent, but by the very 
exercise of the higher responsibility He would at least be a good Deputy 
Collector, 'fhqt was the formula which he framed, and I think that there 
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is a great truth in that formula. If you want people to be really respon- 
sible and to exercise responsibility, you must give them responsjhaity not 
only in a full measure, but in a fuller measure. That is sometinres neces- 
sary. 

Now by responsible government we want two things. .First of all, 
Indianization of the services in the higher ranks. But "not only that, 
lor we shall never be satisfied even if the whole of the Executive Council / 
to-morrow is Indianized and is full of Indians but remains as irresponsible 
as it is now. We shall never be satisfied unless we make them responsible 
to the will of the Legislature, because after all that is the only one func- 
tion which the Executive Council in my opinion is bound to perform, and 
that is, to carry out the will of the Legislature. The reconciliation of 
the will of the Legislature and powers of the Executive Council of course 
is a difficult problem, and it is being solved in a number of ways in 
other countries. Now here also we want the same to be done, and that 
can be achieved only by putting Indians in the highest places as often 
as possible and ultimately making even the Indians responsible to the 
will of the Legislature. 

Now, with regard to the appointment of Indians to higher offices, we 
know that so long as no Indian was appointed to any high office, of course 
the Government, pronouncement, the Government proclamation, was 
that nobody was fit to take that post. But since that policy was in- 
augurated in Lord Morley’s time how many Indians have filled how 
many ot the higher posts, and was there ever a single Indian who was 
found to be unfit? Did the Government ever proclaim that a particular 
Indian who enjoyed a high office ever proved unfit? It is admitted, 
therefore, that all those Indians who were put in high positions did 
prove themselves fit, and therefore that is a very strong* argument for 
other Indian people also being put in the highest offices as often as pos- 
sible. Now in this matter we know that men have been found like Lord 
Sinha who proved themselves not only fit for any high office in the gift 
of Government (At this Stage an Honourable Member passed between 
the speaker and the Chair and was called to order by Mr. President) but 
above any high office that can be offered to him, — and we want people 
like that. I feel proud when an Indian occupies a high post, a high 
office, but, Sir, Lfeel prouder when I see an Indian who rejects a high 
office. My pride consists in having Indians not only who accept office 
but in having Indians who are so high in their position that they will 
spurn office and reject a high office if offered to them. That of course 
.does not mean that every office should be rejected, and that is certainly 
our point of view — the point of view of the Besponsive Co-operationists % ; 
while we want some people to take offices, useful offices and serve their 
electors and the country in the best manner they can, we want other 

3pm People in the country who must be above taking office : and 
* * the combination of people who take office, and take office for 
the good of the country, and of those people who are above office — is in 
my opinion an ideal combination. ( The Honourable Sir Alexander 
Muddiman : “ The best of all possible worlds I") Of course it would be 
invidious to mention names, but restricting myself only to a few out- 
standing Indians who have departed, I can certainly refer to Indians like 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Banade and Gokhale, who certainly would have 
done useful work, successful work, as Finance Ministers. But it wa* Hot 
so in their time. But even supposing offices were thrown open in their 
time, I know that among these people there were some people who might 
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havfe rejected office. Now I myself wanted to read to the House a 
passage about ^the formation of Cabinets in England, and my friend. 
Mr. Belvi, ha% already done that. I therefore need not do that again, 
but referring to the long quotation he read to the House I will say only 
this that even in England it is an admitted fact that the Cabinet is manned 
by people who have a general position and an ascertained quantity of 
intellect and influence in the country. It is not experts alone or people 
with business experience or administrative experience who arc there. Lt 
is the duty, the legitimate duty of people, who are in touch with public 
opinion, to occupy high offices where high policies are formed or confirmed. 
For the rest we naturally depend upon the permanent officials, for whom 
1 have got the highest respect because it is they who really run the 
administration. But above them of course must come people from the 
public who have got great intellects, who have great influence and, being 
in touch with the real public sentiment, will dictate to the permanent 
officials the policy which should rule the Government. 

Now I will take the point, that is about the fitness, the alleged fitness 
or unfitness, as it may be said, of the Colonies which enjoy self-govern- 
ment or were given self-government and I will just point out what was 
the actual condition of things in certain colonies at the time, when they 
were regarded as fit for self-government or were even enjoying self govern- 
ment. Now it is well known that in England itself the educational 
qualification has never formed a test of fitness, as also in the British 
Dominions. That also is the case here. Therefore we need not be asked 
to stay our hand and to wait indefinitely for a fuller measure of self- 
government because the Indian people or the electorate is not sufficiently 
educated. It has been always said that you have not got a good elec- 
torate, you have not got an educated electorate, therefore, wait for their 
education. My answer is that even in England and the Dominions 
education has never been accepted as a qualification for an electorate. So 
even if my Indian elector is uneducated, that quite suffices for me if ho 
is ordinarily an intelligent man and knows his business. Now in the 
year 1845, “ only about one in six even of the children at school in 
England was found able to read the Scriptures with any ease and even 
for these the power of reading often left them when they tried a secular 
book. ” In 1845 England was of course enjoying full self-government. 
About the teachers, Henry Craik says in his book on State and Educa- 
tion : 

“ The teaching of the schools was in the hands of men who had scarcely any 
training and who had often turned to the work because all other work had turned 
away from them.” 

Now about Canada Lord Durham himself says : 

” It is impossible to exaggerate the want of education among the inhabitants. 
No iheans of instruction havo ever been provided for them, and they are almost, and 
universally, destitute of the qualifications even of reading and writing. A great pro- 
portion of the teachers themselves could neither read nor write.” 

That was the state of things in education in Canada when Canada was 
found fii for self-government. Now much is said about the exist- 
ence of different castes in India. But these are not found only in India. 
Englishmen may now laugh at our castes and urge them as a sign of our 
unfitness for representative government, but they forget that hardly two 
centuries ago, as Macaulay says in his History of England, they had so 
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many sects among them that when a census was taken, the population 
Was reckoned only by sects, in religion and politics. Many of our jeaders» 
must have read how the Kin# of Brodbingnag laughed at GtffiUv$r's 
arithmetic when the latter told him that the numbers ^of the English 
people in his country were counted by counting the people in different 
sects. 

“ Again so late as 1877 in England the numbers of all Churches and Chapels of the 
various dissenting religious denominations was according to the 38th annual report 
of the Registrar General issued in that year no less than 122.” 

Now, with regard to the North American Colonies, I draw attention 
to this because here it is alleged that we have communal strifes. But 
there it is said about North 4 mel *i ca: 

“ Fhre and water are not more heterogeneous than the different colonies in North 
America,” 

Now, about Canada, Bourinot says: 

“ At the present time the records and statutes of the Dominion are always given 
in two languages, French and English, and the same is true of all motions put by the 
Speaker. ... In the Legislature of the province of Quebec, French has almost 
excluded English. ... In the Supreme Court of the Dominion, the arguments 
may be in French and the two Quebec judges give their decisions in their own 
tongue. ... In the country in some remote communities English is never spoken 
and is understood only by the cure or notary.” 

Mr. D. V. Belvi: That is the case in South Africa also. \ 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: In South Africa also we know that the business 
of the law is carried on in two languages. So the multiplicity of 
languages cannot be a bar to our aspiration for self-government. 

Speaking about the United States, Lecky says : 

“ Twenty-one years before New York fell into the hands of the English it Was 
computed that not less than eighteen languages were spoken in or near the town.” 

Now, I will read one passage from Lord Bryce : 

“ Though it is usually assumed in platform speeches that the audience addressed 
are citizens of the attractive type, everybody knows that in all communities not only 
in Chicago but even in Liverpool, let us say, or in Lyons or Leipzig, a large pro- 
portion of the voters are so indifferent or so ignorant that it is necessary to rouse 
them, to drill them to bring them up to vote.” 

Conditions in India are certainly not much worse. We want our electors 
to be educated, to go to the poll to exercise their vote, and from the last 
elections we see that, a. very large proportion of the voters have exercised 
their vote. Whether they are educated or not is not the question. Now, 
supposing they send a wrong man to the Council, what happens in regard 
to responsibility? Sir, after all what is responsibility? Responsibility, I 
think, is liability to take consequences. That is my meaning of the word- 
Tt cannot go beyond that. Responsibility means liability to take the 
consequences. Now, supposing the voters send a wrong man', a man that 
they ought not to have sent to the Council, and he gives a wrong vote. 
After all, what would be the consequence? One in forty, or one in 
hundred, the consequence could not be very great- But when people 
could not send their representatives, and even when representatives are 
sent and the Government has no responsibility, are we not taking the 
consequences? Have we not got the liability to take the consequence^ ^ 
Who else takes the consequences, if not the Indian people? Who eise 
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but -the Indian ryot and the elector that really takes the consequences 
when ^rovernment is unrepresentative cr irresponsible? Governrbent imr 
poses taxes upon them. They pay them. Government does all sorts of 
mischief with ^regard to finance. Who bears the consequences? The 
poor people bear them. The Home Member is not here. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Home Member is 
here. 

, Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: I mean the Finance Member is not here. Sup- 
posing there are wrong consequences from the financial policy, ultimately 
who takes the consequences? That is my question. The position is not 
really affected by one wrong man or undesirable man being sent to the 
Councils. After all, voters will exercise their best judgment and send 
the right kind of people. What is wanted now is that Government should 
transfer responsibility to the people, to the representatives of the people, 
and until they do that, of course responsibility means only power. There 
is' no other meaning to responsibility, and when Government use the 
Word “responsibility” I attach a very funny meaning to it. If I have to say 
“ I want to eat the whole dinner ” I say “ I must be responsible for 
eatirg the whole dinner/* That is the state of things as it is. There* 
fore, the responsibility of Government is absolutely nothing; they are 
irresponsible and the representatives of the people also are irresponsible. 
I cannot see where the responsibility at present really lies. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non- Official) : Are these not strong arguments in support of 
the grant of Iteforms to the Frontier Province coming as they do from a 
leading member of the National Party, Sir? 

§ Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Have I voted against it, Sir? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: No, but I want that it should 
be noted by the House. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Yes, it will be considered on its merits when it 
comes up before the House. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: You have explained the merits 
very fully, Sir. 

* 

Mr. N ,/G. Kelkar: Therefore the real position is this. We have lost 
our own native Government, we have lost our independence and there- 
fore we must be judged to be unfit for anything! Because unless we 
actually reconquer our Government back, we cannot prove our fitness I 
Tbdt is the position. Here I would just like to read one passage from 
Pernaid Shaw which will throw some light upon the point. It is some- 
time* urged that India is incapable of self-government as she could not 
defend herself against foreign invasion. But Mr. George Bernard Shaw has 
given a crushing reply to this argument in the columns of the Common- 
weal . He says: 

The truth is all nations have been conquered 

and let this be marked, because this has been said with regard to 
European "nations, not Indian or Eastern nations only. You may brush 
aside China, you m^y brush aside Persia, you may brush aside India. 
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But here Mr. Bernard Shaw speaking with regard to European .nations 
'says: # r, 

“ The truth is all nations have been oonquered; and all peoples have submitted Jo 
tyrannies which would provoke sheep or spaniels to insurrection. I know nothing 
in the history of India that cannot be paralleled from the histories of Europe.; The 
Pole, whitest, handsomest, most operatically heroic of Europeans, has eaten dirt in 
the East, as the equally romantic Irishman has in the West.” 

1 beg pardon if there are any Irishmen here, because we bear them good 
company, I say in all humility. 

“ I know nothing in the history of India that cannot be paralleled from the history 
of Europe. . . . Germany has given such exhibitions of helpless political dis- 
integration accompanied by every atrocity or internecine warfare as India at her worst 
can never hope to surpass. If India is incapable of self-government all nations are. 
incapable of it, -for the evidence of history is the same everywhere.” 

Now, the best argument on the side of the Government for not transfer- 
ring self-government to India is that they are the best Government and 
they are the de facto Government. Yesterday we discussed the ratio 
and the strongest argument was that it was the de facto ratio. So, the 
strongest argument in favour of this Government also, is that it is the 
de facto Government; but just as I did n<?t accept the ratio because il 
was the de facto ratio, I am not going to accept this Government, be- 
cause it is the de facto Government. I want a change in this Govern- 
ment I want a modification in this Government, and strictly according tc 
the changes in the times. 

I will conclude with one remark. It is often said that India must 
fubmit to the present rule because she is protected by England. I deny 
that India is protected by England for the sake of India. I assert that 
England protects India because it is the brightest gem in her diadem. 
If she loses India she loses the Empire; therefore she is protecting India 
for the sake of the Empire. Nobody therefore need ask why India is 
being protected by England and say “therefore be satisfied with the pre- 
sent form of Government and do not hanker after self-government. 
England has done so much for you, therefore out of gratitude you must 
submit to the existing* state of things and not ask for self-government.” 

Now I am going to pay a compliment to the Irish people by quoting 
one of their best men, Grattan. (An Honourable Member : “Bernard Shaw 
is an Irishman.”) I will conclude by what he said about gratitude. He 
said, gratitude is all right. It is human to be grateful; but he said “no 
man need be grateful at the sacrifice of his self-respect, no woman need 
be grateful at the sacrifice of her chastity, and no nation need oe grateful 
at the sacrifice of her political liberty.” 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal : European) : Sir, I have a technical 
objection to the motion of my friend, Mr. Jayakar, and that is as to the 
size of the cut. I feel that there are two objections to a cut of practically 
the whole of the grant. The first is one that was discussed this morn- 
ing, namely, the failure to give movers of lesser cuts the opportunity to 
draw attention to points of policy of lesser value. That was the point 
^ cu raised, Sir, and I welcomed your suggestion that the House should 
take this into consideration when considering its future procedure.. The 
second objection is that it forces the use of certification and tfiat I ? ffegl 
/is a very real danger, and that the House itself is losing much of^ftfe 
newer by forcing the use of certification. If I can judge from the British 
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Empire .and various self-govemiDg Dominions, I find that, in all their con- 
stitutions they had safeguards, but never forced those safeguards into 
use, with the result that that portion of the machinery has rusttd and 
could no longer be used. 

To turn to the speech of my friend, Mr. Jayakar, to which I listened 
with the very greatest of interest, I felt that he complained of dyarchy 
because it is built up on mistrust of the Indian Ministers. Now, Sir, I 
do not agree with my Honourable friend on that point. After all we 
have Indian Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council who 1 know are 
just as patriotic as an> of the Members that sit on the opposite Bench, 
and they surely have been trusted. I feel that the idea at the back of 
the minds of the framers of this constitution was not mistrust of Minis- 
ters but mistrust of the capabilities of untried electorates. My feeling 
is that the first Assembly did more to push Government along the road 
which the House wanted it to go than any of the subsequent Assemblies 
have dorie, and I believe that those men have delivered more goods to 
the electorates than the politics of the Swarajist Party has ever done or 
ever will do, and I congratulate my friends, the Responsivist Party, for 
having recognised that point and for having had the courage to face the 
issue and to get the Indian electorates to realise what men may do by 
a reasonable frame of mind. 1 myself am not enamoured of the present 
franchise, but I will not take my own opinion on that question but quote 
from mv friend Mr. Belvi’s opinion of the elected representatives of this 
House. Speaking on Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Age of Consent. Bill on the 
£rd September 1925, these are the words of my Honourable friend. To- 
day he is claiming that he and his friends should sit in the position of 
Government, and I presume he is speaking entirely politically. But on 
the occasion on which I propose to quote from his speech he said, “I 
oppose the motion from the bottom of my heart.” On that occasion he 
really felt what he said. These are the words he himself used regarding 
the elected representatives oE this House : 

“ Sir, I tell you this in all sincerity to friends. Do not be carried away by the 
voice of a few people who are in this Assembly. They are heterogeneous people — they 
are a motley crew and intellectual hybrids, if you will pardon me for the expressions. 
They have no right whatever to force their views upon people who are not willing to 
accept them.** 

When I find that point of view coming from a prominent member of 
the Swarajist Party as regards the standard of men elected by the exist- 
ing franchise, I have great doubts whether that franchise has yet proved 
its ability. It is not to my mind a question of power being given to the 
Legislature or to the men to-day in the Legislature, but it is a question 
of. the power of the electorate which you have built up to elect suitable 
men and the very best men that India can produce. I feel, that when 
they failed*to return those men to this Assembly, they did not show any 
true appreciation of the real position. I will show how the reasonable 
action of my Kesponsivist friends in this Assembly has had some effect, and 
will just •mention the Civil Aviation grant. They pressed certain points 
on Government and got Government to accept them. 

I have one further point to make before I sit down. ; My friend, Mr. 
fVcswami, alluded to the Executive Council as those horrible people, ex- 
ploiters Of Jndia. 
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Mr. T. 0. Ooswami: I said “the quintessence of merit. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Here again I will quote from one very distin- 
guished member of his Party on the Civil Service. I quote from a speech 
of Mr. Ramadas Pantulu in the Council of State on the 16th February ► 
1927. 

An Honourable Member: He was pulling your leg. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Talking of the conditions under which the 
Covenanted Civil Service came into existence he said : 

“ It was constituted at a time when the British people had to protect the people 
of India from the economic exploitation of foreign merchants, to protect the people 
from alien oppression, and also to bring out young Englishmen in order to train them 
for' the task of governing India.’* 

That is the truth expressed by a leader of the Swarajist Party. At 
times we get these unfortunate truths from the mouths of our Honour- 
able friends opposite. 

We on this side are not opposed to the demand for self-government. 
We believe that responsibility and power must go hand in hand, but what 
we want to see is that the people to whom the power is handed are men 
oi integrity, honesty and capacity, and when we are sure that the elec- 
torates can send those men to the House, then we will be more inclined 
to march shoulder to shoulder with our friends. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Ktimaon Division : Mu- 
hammadan Rural) : Sir, I agree with my friend, Colonel Crawford, when 
he says that cuts in motions like this should not be as extensive and as 
large as the one which we are discussing. As I stated in discussing the 
Budget for Railways, I am also of the same opinion as Coloner drawford 
is. It is in my opinion detrimental to the interests of the country to force 
the Governor General to use his power of certification .... 

An Honourable Member: Who is forcing? 

l£aulvi Muhammad Yakub: These cuts force the Governor General in 
Council to use his power of certification. These debates are raised only 
to discuss certain propositions and certain constitutional points and this 
purpose can be served even if the cut is Rs. 100 or Rs. 200 or Rs. 1,000, 
so what is the use of making such a big cut as to make the Governor 
General use his power of certification? But I do not agree with my 
friend Colonel Crawford when he objects to the rights of th^Tembers of 
this Assembly as being representatives of the people. I agree that our 
electorate is not as educated and as capable as it ought to be, but it is 
not our fault; we have not made these electorates, the electoral colleges 
were not made by us; they have been made by the Government and we 
are forced to work upon them. Also, as my friend Mr. Kelkar has re- 
cited some passages from Lord Durham’s speeches, we find that when 
responsible government was given to Canada, the electorate" % Canada was 
not more capable or more educated than our electorate is at present. 
Not only in Canada, but when responsible government was given in 
England and Parliament was in its infancy, you will find the right of fran- 
chise was abused in England in a much worse manner than it is in India. 
Therefore I do not agree with my friend when he says that the Memb$r& 
of this Assembly do not represent the public of the country and they are 
not entitled to express views on behalf of the people of India 
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Oolonel J. D. Crawford: Might I suggest to my friend that I was quot- 
ing Mr. Belyi? # 

M&ulvi Muhammad Yakub: You have quoted that passage of Mr. 
Belyi's speech which did not refer to the franchise. I wish you would 
also quote those passages which Mr. Belvi quoted about the franchise in 
Canada and elsewhere. 

Now, Sir, as regards the real point under discussion, I am confident 
I am yoicing the feelings of a large majority of educated Indian Muslims 
when I say that we are second to none in our desire for the attainment 
of speedy self-government in India and that we are ready to work shoulder 
to shoulder with our sister communities in order to win this cherished goal. 
Our leaders have expressed it in quite unmistakable terms, that in all 
political matters we are Indians first and everything else afterwards. But 
at the same time I want to make it quite clear that our demand for the 
speedy attainment of Swaraj is supplemented with our equally strong 
desire for securing and protecting our religious, social and political interests. 
Being members of a minority community, we cannot take any step forward 
in haste and we cannot allow ourselves to drift without knowing what would 
be our position under the sun when the dawn of Swaraj has appeared in 
this country. The past history and present conditions of the world have 
clearly demonstrated the natural tendency of majorities to persecute and 
if possible annihilate minorities. The Plebians were so persecuted by the 
Patricians under the great Roman Empire 

An Honourable Member: The Plebians were in the majority. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: But they were weaker, Sir, as we are in 
India. And the Jews were so persecuted by the majority of Christians in 
Europe, also the Protestants, where they were in a minority, were so per- 
secuted in Europe. So this is the natural tendency of the majority to 
crush the minority if, they can. It is for this reason that in all civilized 
countries special measures for the protection of minorities have been con- 
sidered necessary. Now, Sir, in the recent treaty of peace with Turkey 
we find special provisions are made for the protection of minorities. We 
find it stated : 

“ Non-Mufljim minorities will eniov full freedom of movement and of emigration, 
subject only to 1 the measures applied, on the whole or on Dart of the territory, to all 
Turkish nationals, and which may be taken by the Turkish Government for national 
defence, or for the maintenance of public order.” 

Again in article 39 of the Treaty it is stated : 

“ Turkish nationals belonging to non-Muslim minorities will enjoy the same civil 
and political rights as Moslems. ” 

And further on : 1 

‘^Differences of’ religion, creed or confession shall not prejudice any Turkish national 
in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or political rights, as, for instance, 
admission to public employment, function and honours, or the exercise of professions 
and industries. 

No restrictions shall be imposed on the free use by any Turkish national of any 
language in private intercourse, in commerce, religion, in the press, or in publications 
<ef any kind or at public meetings. 1 ' 
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Then article 40 says : 

“ Turkish nationals belonging to non-Moslem minorities shall enjoy the same treat- 
ment and security in law and in fact as either Turkish nationals. In particular, they 
shall have an ecjual right to establish, manage and control at their own expense, any 
charitable, religious and social institutions, any schools and other establishments for 
instruction and education, with the right to use their own language and to exercise their 
own religion freely therein.** 

Then article . 41 says : 

“ As regards public ^ instruction the Turkish Government will grant in those towna 
and districts, where a considerable proportion of non-Moslem nationals are resident, 
adequate facilities for ensuring that in the primary schools the instruction shall bp 
given to the children of such Turkish nationals through the medium of their own 
language. This provision will not prevent the Turkish Government from making the* 
teaching of the Turkish language obligatory in the said schools. 

In towns and districts where there is a considerable proportion of Turkish 
nationals belonging to non-Moslem minorities, these minorities shall be assured an 
equitable share in the enjoyment and application of the sums which may be provided 
out of public funds under the State, municipal or other budgets for educational, 
religious, or charitable purposes.’ ' 

Then, Sir, they were not content with these provisions and considering 
that the Turkish Government might amend or change the provisions, in> 
the end we find article 42 stating . 

“ The Turkish Government undertakes to take, as regards non-Moslem minorities, 
in so far as concerns their family law or personal status, measures permitting the 
settlement of these questions in accordance with the customs of those minorities. 

These measures will be elaborated by special Commissions composed of representa- 
tives of the Turkish Go\ eminent and of representatives of each of the minorities 
concerned in equal number. In the case of divergence the Turkish Government and the 
Council of the League of Nations will appoint in agreement an umpire chosen from 
amongst European lawyers ’* 

Then, Sir, further we find that the Turkish Government undertakes to 
grant full protection to the churches, synagogues, cemeteries and other 
religious establishments of the above-mentioned minorities : 

“ All facilities and authorisations will be granted to the pious foundations and to 
the religious and charitable institutions of the said minorities at present existing in 
Turkey; the Turkey Government will not refuse for the formation of new religious 
and charitable institutions any of the necessary facilities which are granted to other 
private institutions of that nature.” 

At the end we find that Turkey agrees that : 

“in so far as the preceding articles of this section affect non-Moslem nationals of 
Turkey these provisions constitute obligations of international conofrn and shall 
be placed under the guarantee of the League of Nations; they shall not be modified 
without the assent of the majority of the Council of the League of Nations.” 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : May I ask the Honourable Member one question? 
Whether he will be satisfied if these provisions are introduced into the 
Indian constitution? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Well I will come to that. 7 will tell the 
House with what conditions we will be satisfied. (Laughter.) It is not 
a quest.'on of laughter, Sir. Speaking as President of the Bihar Hindu 
Snbha our Honourable and esteemed friend Lala Lajpat Bai oh Abril 4th 
1925, is reported to have said : 

, “ Ho could not understand those Hindu leaders who said that they must have. 
Swaraj at any oost. * What would they gain * asked Lalaji * by Swaraj if they lo at 
their own identity, if they annihilated themselves as a community? Swarai wont* 
mean nothing to them.* He did not like that the Hindus should destroy ithmlS+JL 
in pursuance of their political ambitions.” ™ *nemseive» 
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Now, Sir, if the responsible leader of a majority community, who is in 
the position to deliver the goods on behalf of his community, when he con- 
siders that if some more seats in the Councils are given to Mussulmans he 
does not want Swaraj, then, Sir, the solicitude ..... 

Lala Lajpat Rai: I beg your pardon, I have not said that; the quota- 
tion you have read out does not say that. There was not one word in it 
about seats in Councils. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I will read it again for the benefit of the 
House : 

“ He could not understand those Hindu leaders who said they must have Swaraj 
at any cost. * What would they gain * asked Lalaji * by Swaraj if they lost their own 
identity*?* ” 

Now how were they losing their identity? 

“ If they annihilate themselves as a community Swaraj would mean . nothing to 
them. He did not like that the Hindus should destroy themselves m pursuance of 
their political ambitions.” 

Mr. K. Ahmed: It was never Hindu Swaraj. They will not have it! 

. Lala Lajpat Rai: I entirely repudiate it; it is entirely false. I do not 
want Hindu Swaraj, I say it on the floor of this House. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Well, Sir, the whole paragraph shows it. 
I will quote a few more lines from the presidential address from which I 
have already quoted. He made this statement in connection with the 
Lucknow Pact : 

“ Lalaji referred to the Lucknow Pact of 1916 and said the Muhammadan leaders 
nt that time thought that they were Muhammadans first and Indians afterwards. He 
did not say whether they were wrong or right but he believed that the Hindu leaders 
in accepting the Pact "made a great political blunder. The Muhammadan leaders 
believed that separate representation on communal lines was necessary for their 
protection as a minority community but Hindu leaders by accepting communal repre- 
sentation introduced a poisonous element into the relations between the two com- 
munities.” 

After that he said the words which I just quoted; the meanings now 
become clear. What was the. Lucknow Pact? By the Lucknow Pact a 
few more seats on the Councils in certain Provinces were given to Mussul- 
mans than they would have got according to their numerical strength; so 
what Lalaji means is that if Swaraj means the giving of more seats in the 
Councils or some other rights to Mussulmans he did not like Swaraj of 
.that sort. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: I never said that. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Well, whatever it may be; my point is 
this, that a majority community whose population is nearly four times as 
large as that*of the Mussulmans, which financially is even more progressive 
than the poor Mussulmans, and in the matter of modem education is also 
ahead of the Mussulmans — if such a majority community is so anxious 
about the protection of its rights the poor Mussalmans, who are in a 
minority in numerical strength, in wealth and education, if they are soli- 
citous for the protection of their rights and interests cannot be blamed. 
So, Sir, vfcat we want is this : we are quite at one that we want speedy 
Swaraj and responsible government in India, but subject to the protection 
and subject to the security of our own rights and interests. 
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Now I do not propose to make a long speech but I want to tell the 
House what our demands are and perhaps they will satisfy my Honourable 
friend the representative of the Labour Party. 

Mr, N. M, Joshi: I am satisfied with the constitution given in Turkey. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: We do not want anything more, but why 
not place us in the same condition in which the nOn-Mussalmans are 
placed in Turkey. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: We are prepared to share everything with you. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: 1 am thankful to you. There will be no 
difficulty then and we will march together on the road to Swaraj ! 

Now, what are our conditions? The fundamental principles of our 
demands were fully expressed in a resolution of the All-India Moslem 
League which was passed at a special session in Lahore held in May, 1924. 
This was confirmed at the annual session of the League in December of 
that year and again it was reaffirmed at the next session in 1925 at Aligarh 
and again in December last here at Delhi we reaffirmed the same resolu- 
tion which contains our full demands. With vour permission, Sir, I wcfald 
like to give that resolution to you in extenso : <• 

“ That the All-India Moslem League has repeatedly defined its position with 
regard to real advance in the future constitution of India in its session in 1924 and 

1925 and reaffirms the resolution passed at its session at Aligarh in 1925 to the 

following effect, namely : 

That whereas the speedy attainment of full responsible government is one oi 
the declared objects of the League it is now generally felt and reoognised 
that the conception of Swaraj should be translated into the realm of 
practical politics ; and whereas it is the declared policy of the British 
Government also to enable the people of India to take a decisive part in 
the moulding of their own destinies, which is marked by the declaration 
of August 1917 and the enacttaent of 1919, which form a definite epoch 
in the history of India as a herald of the time when India may possess 
full autonomy and will rank as an equal with the Dominions and with 
the United Kingdom itself as a member of the British Commonwealth; 

The All-India Moslem League is of opinion that the present constitution of 
India must be amended and urges for this purpose the Government to 
undertake a revision of the Government of India Act, 1919, and without 
any delay appoint a commission to formulate after due inquiry and investi- 
gation a scheme so as to place the Indian constitution on a sound and 

permanent basis, with provisions for automatic progress to establish full 

responsible government for India and thereby secure stability in thp 
government and the willing co-operation of the people.” 

Now, you will find that this portion of. the resolution is identical or nearly 
identical with the resolution which was proposed by the Honourable Leader 
of the Swaraj Party in this House in 1925. Next we come to the provisos : 

“ Provided, however, that for any scheme of future constitution for India, the 
All-India Moslem League reaffirms and unequivocally declares that the following basic 
-and fundamental principles be secured and guaranteed : 

(1) all legislatures of the country and other political bodies shall be constituted 

on the definite principle of adequate and effective representation, of 
minorities in every province, without reducing the majority *n any province 
to a minority or even to equality; 

(2) the representation of communal groups shall continue to be by mewqs of 

separate electorates as at present provided, but it shall be open, to ahy, 
community at any time to abandon this separate electorate in favour of 
joint electorates.’* 
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We do not want this separate electorate for ever. When we find that- 
mutual confidence is gained we can do away with it at any time the people 
of any particular province want it. 

*' (3) any territorial redistribution that might at any time be necessary shall not 
ip any way affect the Moslem majority in the Punjab, Bengal and North West Frontier 
Province •, 

— the province of my Honourable friend, Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum in 
which I am* as anxious to see the introduction of Keforms as in any other 
province in the country. 

“ (4) full religious liberty, that is, liberty of belief, worship, observances, pro- 
paganda, association and education shall be guaranteed to all communities j 

(51 no Bill or Resolution or any part thereof shall be passed in any Legislature 
or in, any other elected body if three-fourths of the members of any community in 
that particular body oppose such Bill or Resolution or part thereof on the ground that 
it would be injurious to the interests of that community or in the alternative such 
other method is devised as may be found feasible and practicable to deal with such 
cases.” 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What about music before mosques? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, I wish my learned friend had not put 
this question to me; but certainly I think I can say openly in this Souse 
that it is not a religious matter. I challenge my Honourable friend to 
show me from any book of Muslim theology any passage to the effect that 
music before mosque is forbidden according to the Muslim religion. (Hear, 
hear.) In fact the theory of the Muslim religion is that you should not 
interfere with any one offering prayers : no Muslim should interfere when 
a man of any other community is offering his prayers and no Hindu should 
interfere and molest a Muslim when he is offering his prayers. But if the 
interference is intentional .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Therefore it is not religious? 

Maulvi Mu h a mm ad Yakub: It is not religious; I say again, it is not. 

Maulvi A. H. N&tique (Central Provinces : Muhammadan) : What will 
you do if others be thinking it to be the first step of their own Swaraj ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I will say this, Sir: if anybody intention- 
ally with the set purpose of insulting any religion or with the definite pur- 
pose of molesting the prayers of any other religion plays music or does 
anything else whatever it may be, then I consider it criminal and it ought 
to be stopped and it ought to be punished — disturbances of whatever kind 
it may be. About this thorny question, the only thing is that we do not 
want anybody to stand before a mosque simply in order to annoy and 
disturb tho6e who are at prayer in the mosque. If such a thing is done it 
is certainly criminal and it ought to be objected to according to every 
religion. But apart from this, I challenge any Mussalman to show me 
from any Islamic book if there is anything that says that playing music 
by non-Muslims before mosques is to be stopped. Certainly in a country 
like India where people of different religions ahd different races are living, 
they are not to be bound by your law. How can you enforce the Islamio 
law in a country where the Muslims are not the rulers.? You go to the 
Fatehpuri mosque and you find that trams pass the building the whole day 
long, when prayer is going on. Probably the noise affects our. prayers as 
much as any music does, but of course becausp it is not done with the- 
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set purpose ot interfering with our prayers we do not object to it. Bute 
certainly if anybody with the set purpose of insulting Muslims or inter- 
fering with or molesting them in their prayers plays music, we will object 
to it and it would be irreligious, it would be criminal; it would be any~ 
thing. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: What about Shariat and the quotation from the Koran, 
(verses of chapter XVII) ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I challenge my friend to give a single 
quotation from the Koran to the contrary : I doubt whether he has read 
the Koran even once in his life. (Laughter.) Well, if he cannot do so, 
it is an insult to the Koran that the Koran should be called in by a man 
who has himself never read it in his whole life. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Never mind. It does not matter whether I have read 
it or not; I am not speakirg now. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: What shall I cite from the Koran? If 
there were in the Koran anything which prohibited music by non-Muslim 
before mosques I would have cited it; but when there is nothing, what 
shall I cite? 

Maulvi A. H. Natique: But if it is with a view to press you on this- 
point and to gain something more difficult from you, then what will you 
say? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I do not understand what that means. 
These are my demands. If they are acceded to, if they are given. I am 
willing to co-operate. If they refuse them, then of course I regret to say 
we will have to put it away till such time as the atmosphere is clear and 
confidence is restored between the two communities 

Raja Ghazanfar All Khan (North Punjab : Muhammadan) : You do not 
want a Royal Commission before that? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: It is not in my hands, because under the 
Government of India Act, the Royal Commission must come in 1929, if 
not earlier. It is useless for me to say whether I want a Royal Commis- 
sion or not. And in order to take practical shapp the resolution does not 
8 top there and we have done something more and it is this : 

“ And the League hereby appoints a committee of the following gentlemen as fcha- 
Central Committee in order to formulate a scheme so far as possible m consultation 
with the committee or committees that may be appointed by other political organiza- 
tions and to report the same to the Council of the League for the consideration of 
the League and for submission before the Royal Commission when it is appointed. 1 ' 

Therefore, Sir, as practical men, we want that something substantial must 
be done. We do not want to come in the way of the progress of the 
country; we want that we should join our heads; w'e have appointed a 
committee and we have thrown out an invitation to the other communities 
in India and we say to them “ Join with us and 

Raja Ghazanfar All Ehan: When was this committee appointed? 
Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: In December last. This committee was 
appointed in December, 1926, at Delhi, the capital of India. 

Raja Ghazanfar Ail Eh a n : Was any such committee appointed at 
Lahore two years back by the Muslim League for the same purpose? 
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Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: A committee was appointed in Lahore also 
and we sent an invitation on behalf of that committee to the secretary of 
the Congress; we requested them to appoint a committee of their own and 
consult with the Mussalmans for the formation of a scheme of constitu- 
tion; but of course we received a very disappointing reply and there was 
no response to that invitation. But now that the time for the coming of 
the Royal Commission was near at hand we thought it would be quite 
shameful for the people of India if in 1929, when the Royal Commission 
•comes, we are not united among ourselves. One party puts up one scheme 
and the other party puts up another scheme. It will be really shameful 
if we do that and it will show our incapacity to have responsible govern- 
ment in this country. Therefore, we thought that this was the proper 
time. The iron was hot and it was time that men of different communities 
and different schools of thought should unite and prepare a scheme of 
constitution for the country which would be acceptable to all ‘the parties 
concerned. Here is an invitation on the floor of this House. I again 
extend this invitation to all parties in this House and to members of all 
communities and I request them, if they are earnest in their desire to 
have self-government in this country, and not merely to show to the 
world that we want .Swaraj, they should work like responsible men. It is 
no use saying that the demands of the Mussulmans are exorbitant. That 
will not do.. You must come with open minds and clean slates. Meet 
in a round table conference and prepare a constitution which would be 
acceptable to all. Like respectable men we would be in a position to say 
to the world “ Here is our scheme of responsible government on which 
we are all united 99 . This is the position. I considered it necessary to 
make clear the position of Mussulmans when there is a Resolution before 
the House about constitutional reform. I associate myself with the 
amendment proposed by my friend Mr. Jayakar subject to the conditions 
laid down in the League Resolution. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: When 1 originally sent my motion for this cut I had 
no idea that this question — that of Hindu-Muslim differences — would be 
raised on the floor of the House and I had practically given up any idea 
of making any speech to-day, because of the atmosphere of unreality and 
mockery that has been prevailing here for the last few days, both on the 
debates on the Railway Budget and the General Budget. I do not consi- 
der this House to be a really Parliamentary institution or a representative 
Assembly. The remarks of the Honourable the Finance Member and the 
remarks of my Honourable friend the Deputy President have, however, 
forced me to make a few observations on the proposition before you. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub : I have spoken as a Member of the Assem- 
bly and not as Deputy President. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: I did not mean to convey any insinuation. I am 
not in any way hostile to what the Honourable Member said. 

P,M# On the contrary I congratulate him on the spirit in which he 
has spoken. So far as the safeguards which the Turkish Government 
have granted to national non-Muslim Turks are concerned, , if he wants 
those safeguards I think there is not one man on this side who will object 
to any portion of them being granted and consolidated in any future 
.constitution of India. But I go beyond that. I think, he as a Muham- 
, madan and other Muhammadan leaders are absolutely justified in being 
everything they can to protect the interests of their community, regardless 
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of the fact that they are in a majority or in a minority. I ascribe no bad 
motives to them. They are absolutely justified in doing all that they 
think proper and necessary to do to safeguard the interests of the Muslim 
community in this country. At the same time ,1 want to tell him that 
I want to do the same for my community, that is the Hindu community. 
I want to make it absolutely clear that I do not want a Hindu Raj in this 
country, but at the same time I do not want a Muhammadan Raj also. 
I want an Indian Raj and therefore I am quite prepared to accept any 
scheme which will lead to the evolution of an as Indian Raj. We have 
to hang our heads in shame when we are told that all the humiliations we 
are subjected to, and all the disabilities of which we are victims are 
mostly if not entirely due to the prevailing Hindu-Muhammadan differ- 
ences. We cannot remove them immediately by the shaking of a magic 
wand. We have to settle them by a system of evolution or development/ 
I consider those people who say outside or anywhere that they want a 
Hindu Raj or a Muhammadan Raj to be nothing but lunatics. There is 
no possibility of a Hindu Raj or a Muhammadan Raj being re-established in 
this country. The time for that is gone. No man can think of that possibi- 
lity in his moments of sanity. We have to live in this country for all time 
to come. None of us is going to leave the country. Both of us have got 
to live together. Therefore we must evolve a scheme by which we can 
live as friends. At the same time I should be failing in my duty and I 
will not be faithful to the cause of truth if I refrained from saying that in 
my judgment what I said at the Bihar Conference was absolutelv true — 
that the whole responsibility for this increase of tension between Hindus 
and Muhammadans falls on the Lucknow Pact and the scheme of com- 
munal representation settled by that Pact. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the Lucknow Pact was arrived at by both parties in absolute good 
faith. I do not impugn the good faith of those who were parties to it, but 
it was a short-sighted policy and that short-sighted policy has brought us 
to the impasse in which we find ourselves to-day. How to change it and 
how to get out of it, is a different thing. Now, my learned friend has 
read to you, Sir, certain Resolutions of the All-India Muslim League. 
There are certain parts of it to which I object, but I do not object at all 
to the demand that the minority should have adequate protection against 
the majority. The Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab, and the Hindus in 
some other provinces have as much right to expect safeguards as the 
Mussulmans have in those provinces where they are in a minority. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: We are quite ready to give this protection. 

Lala La] pat Rai: It is very kind of you. It is a question of right. It 
is a question of our future development. Without this we cannot possibly 
proceed further to the goal which we all desire. So I have absolutely no 
objection to that part of my Honourable friend’s demand. It is a (Ques- 
tion of the terms in which those safeguards have to be provided. The 
safeguards must be such as are likely to lead to the goal we have in view. 
We have to find out such safeguards as will be consistent with our evolu- 
tion as a nation which will help the process of nation-making and not re- 
tard it. The matter can be considered in some other place and by some 
other method than by an acrimonious discussion on the floor of this House* 
perhaps by the method suggested by Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. We have! 
^iscussed that question with Mr. Jinnah and we hope to discuss it again, It 
is unfortunate that .we have not yet arrived at a decision, T^ut we in av 
arrive at it at any time hereafter. But even if we do not, I do not'thinK 
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that fact should embitter our relations. I am really grateful to Maulvf 
Muhammad Yakub for bringing up the question of music before mosques. 1 
am at one with him that the man who plays music before a mosque with the 
intention of disturbing the prayer of the Muhammadans who are engaged 
at that time in devotion and meditation is not only a lunatic but a crimi- 
nal, and therefore he ought to be punished. But I must tell my friend 
that people have played music before mosques in the performance of their 
religious duties and in connection with religious and other processions from 
time immemorial, and if there is absolutely no idea in the minds of any 
one to deliberately disturb the men engaged in prayer, Muhammadans 
should not attack those processions and those men. Why are the attacks 
being delivered on processions which are passing at times when no prayer 
% is going on? To come out and attack such processions and those religious 
peopta who are going by, is also criminal and must be stopped. I wish 
the Government would evolve a scheme, or that my friend would help in 
evolving a scheme which would delete both these possibilities, so as to 
enable parties to move in peace and tranquility in the performance of their 
religious rites, or for the matter of that in the pursuance of any other 
legitimate activity. We have absolutely no desire to disturb or interfere 
or encroach upon anybody’s religious rights or any rights whatsoever. 
Having said this much, I must say one word with regard to the extracts 
which mv Honourable friend Maulvi Muhammad Yakub read from mv 
speech at the Bihar Conference. That speech was delivered in vernacular, 
Mid I never gave out any translation in English. These extracts are in 
English. But still there is not one word in those paragraphs which have 
been read by my Honourable friend which I would take back. I was 
there discussing the question of what price we have to pay for nationhood 
and what my opinion was of the Lucknow Pact. I am still prepared to 
repeat every word of what I said there. At any rate I would not take back 
even one word from what I said about the Pact. I only desired to ex- 
plain my position in the few observations that I have made. 

Now, Sir, on this question of the resolutions passed by the Muslim 
League, I wish my friend had not brought them exactly in the form in 
which he has on the floor of this House. Because after all from what 
he said it is clear they are only provisional and subject to alteration, and 
there are certain portions of them which would make the whole scheme of 
representative Legislatures absolutely unworkable. For example; the limit- 
ation imposed that whenever three-fourths of the members of a particular 
community declare that any particular measure of legislation should not 
be undertaken, it ought to be dropped. I submit that any Legislature would 
become unworkable if that condition exists. It may be said that that 
condition was attached to the Lucknow Pact and that it has also been sug- 
gested in other places. But how can our purpose be achieved by methods, 
which will make the practical operation of our Legislatures impossible or 
extremely difficult. I cannot therefore accept that exact form, though 
I am perfectly prepared to accept the sentiment which underlies it and' 
generally to join in finding a solution. 

Now, Sir, after I have said what I wanted to with regard to this question 
of communal representation, I want to make a few observations in relation 
to the general proposition under consideration. The Honourable the Finance 
Member read to us a sermon on the virtues of hope, faith, love and charity, 
^ell, Sir, I wish I could say that the Government of this country was 
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inspired by those noble sentiments which my friend the Honourable the 
Finance Member gave expression to on the floor of this House to-day. 
So far as faith and hope are concerned, Sir, we should not be here if we 
had no faith in our future. I may at once say that we have no faith in 
the British Government as it is constituted at present. I have no faith 
because I know what human nature is. But we have faith— -perhaps not 
so much in ourselves as otherwise we should not be pleading our cause in 
these humble tones : we should be doing something else — but I have faith 
m that eternal Providence which is the dispenser of justice and which event* 
ually sets human affairs right. I feel that we have deserved what we are 
suffering — we deserve it to-day. But as soon as we have rectified our errors, 
as soon as the cup is full of the iniquities of the other side — it is perhaps 
not yet full — that great dispenser of justice will do justice and will enforce 
justice, even against the will of my friends on the other side. Now I 
do not want to criticise mv Honourable friends on the other side individually. 
I am prepared to assume that individually every Englishman and every 
other man on the opposite Benches is inspired by love and charity 
and justice. We are not criticising individual Englishmen here. We 
are not attacking those gentlemen on the other side as individual members 
of the English race. We are criticising, and we are finding fault with, 
a machine, a soulless machine. I repeat on the floor of this House that 
the Government of India is an absolutely soulless machine. It is not 
inspired by any faith or charity. A machine can have no faith nor any 
feelings of charity. It knows only to grind and it grinds mercilessly. 
Faith and charity forsooth! When the gentlemen on those Benches, on 
behalf of the Government of India, justifv a living wage of nine or ten 
rupees a month while they themselves draw from six to eight thousand rupees 
a month! Faith and love, indeed! When we talk of Indianization, they 
say that we are not fit to fight for the defence of our country, that we 
cannot produce candidates for the Railway Department ; and yet they deny 
us deliberately by their policy any facilities by which we may learn to 
defend the country ; facilities even to produce such small people as mecha- 
nics. And yet they ask us to judge them with charity and love! That 
is the old, old habit of the multi-millionaire, who, in possession of all the 
goods of this world, preaches to the poor labouier in his factories, content- 
ment by faith, and love and charity. “Wait/’ he says, “and you shall 
have everything in time”. That is the kind of sermon that is being read 
to us. We know what that sermon means. We know that every incji of 
ground we want to recover is being fought by vested interests. Whenever 
a demand is made by this side of the House to take away from, or inter- 
fere with, those vested interests they are up in arms. Sir, we are engaged 
in a struggle. There is absolutely nothing like love, nothing like faith, 
nothing like charity, in international relations to-day. How can! 
these gentleman here love us and deal charitably with us, if they 
cannot deal charitably with their own people in Europe? They cannot deal 
justly with their own people there. Otherwise there would be no such 
bloody wars and no such bloody diplomacy and all these crooked pourpar- 
lers. There would be no need for all that. Their conduct shows that 
there is no love, no charity in international affairs. Nations are all soul-* 
less entities, and those soulless entities are inspired neither by love nor by 
, charity, but by interests. Sir, it does not please us on this side to call 1 the 
motives of the other side in question : there is no need of calling anybody^ 
motives in question. What we call into question are their interests and WKbt 
we plead for are our interests. We put forward our interests and they Puff 
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forward their interests, and wherever these two clash, we differ. There is no* 
question of motives. The question is one of the interests of one side against 
the interests of the other. Sir, we are very unfortunately situated. We 
have no armies to back our demands. We have no navies to back our 
demands. We have no aeroplanes or airships to back our demands. Sir, 
one of my friends, Colonel Crawford,, praised my Party for what they did. 
about civil aviation. Sir, 1 may frankly tell him that in my judgment they, 
the members of my Party, were absolutely wrong to presume that they 
were going to get anything in the shape of tangible assurances from the other 
side in the matter of civil aviation. The other side is too clever for us. 
(Laughter.) Absolutely. We are not children in politics, but we are child- 
ren in diplomacy. We are often taken in by them. Why every statement 
whicb| they make, every assurance that they give on the floor of this House, 
is hemmed in by such conditions and is couched in such language as to. 
give them every facility and opportunity to get out of it at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. May I remind the Honourable the Finance Member in 
this connection of the promise which this side of the House says he made 
in regard to the appointment of an Indian to the Kailwav Board. He has 
said he never made a promise, and this side says he made it. Obviously 
either they are wrong or he is wrong. But in my opinion both 

are right. He is correct because he was very careful to choose his 
language in order to leave a loophole when the question came up for 
decision. They on their side are convinced that they had extracted 
a promise from him which was unconditional and which he has failed to 
fulfil. Sir, it is all a game of words, more befitting a children’s club than 
a Parliament. But perhaps Parliaments fn these days are nothing more 
than children’s associations to play with words. Sir, I submit that we are 
not being fairly dealt with. 0n£ of my friends on this side said, just a 
little while ago, that this House was a sham. Well, Sir, it may not be a 
sham but it is certainly a mockery, a mockery of a Parliamentary legisla- 
ture. A Legislature which has no force behind it, which has no sane cion 
behind it to enforce its will; what is this Legislature? It is like a debating 
club for 'school-boys where subjects are debated upon and Members are ask- 
ed to vote upon them, with no effect on actual politics. Sir, we notice day 
after day that our case is lost by a manipulation of votes. How do we lose? 
Do we lose by the votes of a majority of the elected representatives 
of the people? No! The Government is very careful: out of a total of 
143 which constitute this House they have got 40 votes in their pockets, 
and we on this side start with a handicap. I make no insinuation against 
the nominated Members. Several of them are absolutely honest men 
(Laughter.) I ascribe no motives to them; but can any Member of the 
Government deny that when they are making nominations, they choose 
their people with great care as to who will vote for them. {An Honourable- 
Member ; “Can’t they do that?”) Very well, they have an absolute right 
from their own point of view; I am not blaming them. I am simply stating 
the fact here. This Assembly is supposed to be composed of the repre- 
^ntativea of the people of this country. Well let us see how many of 
the members here can claim to be representative through beihg elected? 
Those people can only represent who are elected. Persons nominated by 
the Government represent no one but the Government or at best themselves. 
Some of them may have a clear conscience. There are nominated Members 
who have a great regard for their conscience and they come with a certain 
teudable object to fulfil. JSe it as it may, my point is that by virtue of thesa 
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nominations, the Government start with 40 sure votes io th^hr,, pocket. 
Yesterday's voting showed that they got 68 votes, deduct 39 or 40 r 
and how many remain? 28 or 29. And yet they have won. I! the elected 
portion of the House were alone taken into account, they won practi- 
cally by 28 or 29 votes against 65. That is the net result. No really 
representative Assembly would allow itself to be nullified in this way by 
the Executive. But the Government h6re is all-powerful. Look at the 
list of votable and non-votable items. If we cut out some of these votable 
items, we make ourselves ridiculous. I will explain in one sentence what 
I mean. So far as the Executive Council is concerned, the Honourable 
Members who draw Rs. 6,666 a month and all their allowances, perquisites, 
etc., are safe. The salaries of a few poor menials or other establishment or 
their touring expenses, are open to the ’ vote of thi$ House and if we cut 
them out, what do we do? We injure our own countrymen. The same ie 
the ca?e with the other Departments also. If we refuse their touring ex- 
penses, what will the world «ay? — that we have swallowed the camel, while 
we strain at the gnat. Out of a Demand for over 5 lakhs, we are required 
to vote for Rs. 60,000, required for very small and inconsequential expenses. 
This is not confined to this Demand only, but this is true with regard to 
most of the other Demands also. So what is this? I am bound to say 
that this constitution has been designed deliberately to make us look ludi- 
crous in the eyes of the world and also in our own eyes. I know, Sir, that 
the British have not come to this country for the sake of charity. I grant 
that the gentlemen on the opposite Benches are here for the purpose of 
protecting the interests of their country, of their nation, of their people, 
and I do not resent it. I only want that people who have taken forcible 
possession of other people’s country and who are exploiting them should not 
talk of love, of charity and of faith. Sir, I know, that there is something 
in the atmosphere of India which affects the consciences of persons who 
come here. The other day I was astounded to find a Minister of the 
Christian religion, a follower of Jesus, saying that Rs. 9 was a good living 
wage for Madras railway men because the other Indian employers in that 
Presidency paid the same amount. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail (Madras: European): May I ask the 
Honourable Member to repeat his statement, as I could not hear him? 

Lala Lajpat Rai: I was saying that there was a follower of Jesus, a 
minister of the Christian religion, who justified the pay of Rs. 9 and 
Rs. 10 for the Indian railway servant on the ground of supply and demand. 
Am I wrong? I submit that it is an ironyi of fate, that a minister who 
professes to preach the Christian religion should be defending a wage of 
R*. 9 or Rs. 10 on the floor of this House on the doctrine of demand and 
supply. (An Honourable Member : “ Universal Christianity.") But, Sir, 
we are placed in a very unfortunate position, and the question is, how to 
get out of this?’ There is no use giving threats. We are not in a position to 
execute any threats. There is no use of bluffing also, because that will 
not do. So we must take facts as they are. The facts are that the other 
side have got the army, they have got the navy, they have got that 
" monste# ", law and order, at their backs. They have got everything af 
their backs to enforce their demands, and we are here put into a position 
to make ourselves ridiculous. I am of opinion, Sir, in spite of the dufttgm 
of the Honourable the Finance Member, that the new constitution has 
made our position much worse than what it was before. I will exolkin 
how. Before this Assembly was constituted; the GOvefnmeht of India 
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was wholly responsible to themselves, to the British nation, to the Indian 
people and to the world at large for all they did. If they did wrong, they did 
it on their own responsibility. If they did right, they had it to their 
credit. .But now what do they do? They manipulate the votes of the 
Assembly and get a majority in favour of their schemes; and then they 
assert that they have the sanction of the mock of a Parliament for their 
measures. Can anybody justly maintain that out of an elected House of 
100 members (the elected representatives of this vast country), 28 or 30 
votes represent the opinion of the country and the others do not? Yet the 
verdict goes forth that this Assembly has rejected 1«. 4 d. and accepted 
la. 6d. as the ratio. Why, it was easy for the Government, with the help 
of the 28 elected vo\es, to enforce la. 6d.? Such is the constitution of 
this Biouse for which we are asked to be grateful. In my opinion, Sir, the 
Government would be well advised, if they are absolutely sincere in their 
desire, to train us for self-government, as they say — of course nobody 
trains anybody for self-government, and nobody can train anybody for 
self-government; but taking them at their word, — if they are v absolutely 
sincere in their desire, let them confine us to a few things but let them 
give us power, real power as regards those few things. We are perfectly 
prepared to enter into negotiations with them. Let them keep thfeir army, 
if they mistrust us. Somebody said it was the distrust of the representa- 
tives of the people that made the British Government keep us. out of the 
army. No it is the mistrust of the people themselves. A foreign Gov- 
ernment cannot trust the people over whom it rules. It is not in the 
nature of things. The people of this country are equally justified in mistrust- 
ing their foreign rules. But, now, that the latter realize that we have 
become a little self-conscious, that we want to assert our rights, and that the 
Government of the country cannot be carried on without giving us a share, 
they want to placate us. Well, then, let us enter into negotiations and 
make a bargain. I can understand their wishing to take such precautions 
in making the bargain as to ensure that their vested interests may not be 
in jeopardy. They want to secure that at least for some time to come, 
they may be absolutely safe. I for one would be prepared to enter into 
negotiations with the object of arriving at such a bargain. It was with that 
object that the Assembly in 1924 and my Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, proposed a round table conference. The object at the bottom was 
really to enter into such negotiations, and even the object of the second 
Resolution passed in September, 1925, was exactly the same, but the 
Government •wouRfr' have nothing to do with it. The Government are 
quite safe, as these fools, Hindus and Muhammadans, are always fighting 
with each other and cutting each other’s throats. That gives an oppor- 
tunity to the gentlemen opposite to sav that they are the people to decide 
at what rate and by what stages we should proceed to self-government. I 
do not think that self-government will come even after 100 or 200 years 
at this pace, and under this constitution. But, Sir, sometimes desperate 
men take desperate measures, and I want to join in the warning given 
by Mr. Jayakar; without the least possible intention of using atq^threat or 
making any bluff that the time may come, if this thing goes on, when the 
Indian pebble, not only youths, not only misguided youths who are at 
present held responsible for certain deeds, but even grown-up people, men 
with a stake in the couritrv. mav be simnlv forced to desperate measures 
in a condition of absolute dhflpair. 1 Sir, I will frankly admit that* we are* 
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not in a position to enforce our demands at present. We are practically 
at the mercy of the (Government. But, we may not be at their mercy 
always. There is a Providence, a power, which tashions the destinies oi 
human beings, and that Providence might will otherwise. A time migjit 
come when they may need our help, when their own Lmpire and tneir 
own country may be in danger. It is not impossible. Let them not be 
intoxicated oy the power of their existmg army and navy. Let them trust 
us a little, at least a little, if not altogether. Let them take us into tneir 
confidence. As friends we shall be their strength; as enemies we shall 
be a curse and a source of weakness. Therefore I beg of them in ail 
humility, in all earnestness, to take these things seriously into their con- 
sideration. 1 do not plead, Sir, that the Statutory Commission should 
come at once, this year or the next year. The time for that demand is 
gone. We made our appeals and requests in that behalf in fhe past. They 
have all gone in vain. There is absolutely no use in making' those requests 
again. All the same we cannot let this opportunity go by without record- 
ing. our emphatic protest against the system of government which prevails 
in this country, which we consider is as irresponsible, as arbitrary, as 
autocratic, as cruel, as a machine and which has in no way improved the 
relations of the rulers and the ruled in this country. I therefore beg of 
my friends to take it very seriously. On this side of the House we are 
open to negotiation. We know our interests; we are not fools. We know 
we have no power; we know what our resources are. We know that 
at present, we have really none. We recognise that and we are prepared 
to enter into negotiations for the purpose of making a settlement which 
may be binding at least for a number of years between Hindus and Muham- 
madans on the one hand and between the rulers and the ruled on the 
other for the future government of this country, a settlement which may 
be based on terms of mutual respect and mutual confidence. Then and 
then only we shall be in a position to appeal to each other in the name of 
faith and love and hope and charity. 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy (Nominated : Indian Christians) : Mr. President, 
if the object of Mr. Jayakar in moving his motion was to advance the view 
that the time for the revision of the present constitution had arrived, I 
wish he had worded it in a form which would be more acceptable to people 
who sympathise with the views which he has expressed but would not be 
able to vote with him on account of the form of his amendment. If he had 
put down a token motion and appealed to the House to vote for his motion, 
I for one would have had the greatest pleasure in waHnng into his lobby. 
The generously worded speech and the large measure of political progress 
which he demanded in that speech, make it look as if it were a repetition 
of the national demand which has been made on the floor of this House 
on more than one occasion. Apart from the^ view that a national demand 
cannot bear repetition, for a great nation and repeated demands go ill 
together, it may be doubted whether this House is the proper forum for 
the demud of greater political advance. If this House were a Conven- 
tion or Constituent Assembly and hot a subordinate Parliament that, ft 
is under the present constitution, these demands for greater political ad* 
vauce would be certainly in place. Moreover, Sir, it may also be dohbted 
whether the conditions, social and general, that would justify a more*rapi& 
political progress are in existence at the present moment in this' country. 
National unity, national’ sanctions, not ordain the form of physical force 
that would enffcgc*' our demands, a nation#! oivil service, which wbtild 
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execute the behests of the Legislature, all these things seem to be conditions 
precedent to any demand for that large measure of self-government which 
has been advanced on the door of this House this evening. ^ 

Mr. 0. S. R&nga Iyer: Hoes the Honourable Member want a parallel 
Government? 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy : It is not for me to advise Honourable Members 
opposite as to the methods that they should adopt outside the House. 
They are well able to take care of themselves as regards the methods they 
would use for the political progress of this country. The history of self- 
government, not only all over the world, but especially in Europe and in 
England, is strewn with the ruins of premature constitutionalism, of a 
constitutionalism which was imposed on the country before the condition 
precedent of national unity had been achieved. Even the history of Eng- 
land furnishes us with that example of premature constitutionalism which 
played havoc with the progress and even imperilled the national unity of 
England towards' the end of the middle ages. And when^I speak of the 
foice of a national sanction that would maintain whatever measure of 
Swaraj will be obtained for the country, 1 speak not only of physical force 
but of the force of public opinion which must be behind every 
demand that is put forward in the name of the nation. 1 cannot 
help thinking that the public opinion that exists in this country at 
present Is an urban opinion and not the opinion that would be backed by 
the vast mass of villagers which form really the bulk of the population 
of this country. (Some Honourable Members : “ Question?") Now, my 
insistence upon these conditions precedent for the grant of a large measure 
of self-government must not be construed as if I was in perfect sympathy 
and in love with the present constitution as it exists. Defects there are 
in the present constitution, as they have been pointed out by more Than 
one speaker. In the Provincial Governments, although a certain measure 
ot responsible self-government has been granted, I do not think that even 
within the limits of that responsible self-government, the self-government 
is thorough, or the responsibility complete. For, without a Civil Service 
over which the Ministers have control and without a purse over which they 
have full control, I cannot believe that full provincial self-government or 
even provincial self-government to the extent to which it has been granted 
has been realised in the provinces. And when I turn to the Central Gov- 
ernment also, I find one great defect in it. Although my experience of the 
Central Legislatures only of short duration, I have been depressed by the 
atmosphere of unreality in which we seem to be working in this House. 
(Honourable Members on the Swarajist Benches : “ Hear, hear.") Resolu- 
tion after Resolution is carried by the representatives of the people, Gov- 
ernment cheerfully anticipating the decision and the House as cheerfully 
repeating its decisions. Now, this atmosphere of unreality cannot long conti- 
nue. It is demoralising both to the Legislature and to the Executive. 
A great Australian Governor, Sir George Bowen, once remartad that to 
grant representative institutions and to deny responsible govwhment is 
Hire lighting a fire and stopping the chimney. 

The irresponsibility of the popular representatives of this House is to 
fce attributed to the fact that they are not faced by the contingency of 
having to carrv on the government of the country If the Government 
refused to abide bv the decisions of the popular majority. If Pandit 
;Motilal Nehru or. Sir Purshcftamdag Thakurdas were an ^ematiVe to Sir 
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Alexander Muddiman or Sir Basil Blackett I think that many of the 
extreme decisions to which the popular majority of this House has strived 
at would not have been reached. While, Sir, I believe that the defects 
of the present constitution are great and serious, I do not at the same 
time demand that our political progress should outrun our social progress, 
our social organisation, especially that organisation of national unity which 
is absolutely necessary to secure whatever political progress we may 
achieve. It is cjuite possible that in the atmosphere of pale blue funk in 
which most modern Governments find themselves, the British Govern- 
ment may grant us a large measure of Swaraj, may grant us complete 
Swaraj, provided the agitation were universal and persistent. But have 
you got the machinery, the national army that is necessary to guard that 
Swaraj against all comers? Until these conditions precedent are realised, 

I think the demand for that large measure of Self-Government which has 
been put forward to-day must be considered to be out of due time. 

If I pass from the attitude of the popular majority to that of the 
Government of India, I cannot congratulate the Government on exhibiting 
a more satisfactory attitude. The attitude of the Government of India 
to the people entrusted to their care has been described in various phrases. 
At one time it was popular to describe British rule as a trusteeship. At 
another time the attitude of English statesmen towards India was described 
as a change in the angle of vision. Yet another time, and this came from 
the popular side, a demand was made for a change of heart amongst our 
rulers. The attitude that was described by the word “trusteeship" is not 
one that completely describes the attitude of the people entrusted with the 
business of governing a foreign race. Trusteeship, as I understand it, has 
more to do with the development of the property entrusted to the trustee 
than the education of the ward, and from that standpoint of trusteeship 
I dare say at the bar of history the British Government will stand justified 
and that the verdict of history will be in its favour. As for the view that 
all that is required in the British attitude towards India is a change in the 
angle of vision, I am afraid that this change may be only a physical change. 
You may change the angle of vision and the result may be that you mav 
look squint-eyed at all the facts presented to you. As for the appeal for 
a change of heart I hardly think that such an appeal should be addressed 
to a Government, because a Government is a corporation, and as all men 
know, a corporation is a thing which has neither a body to kick nor a soul 
to save. I rather prefer to describe the right attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment towards India by asking for a change in the whole philosophy of 
its attitude towards the people. The British must look upon the people 
of India as people who have been put in their charge for their political 
education, and here, Sir, if T may strike a personal note, it seems to me 
that the art of the teacher has much to teach the governors and rulers of 
the world. The true teacher is not one who tries to find out how little 
his pupil knows, but tries to draw out the best in the pupirs mind, and 
lookR on his pupil as an elder brother would look on a younger and who 
has had the opportunities which the younger brother has not had, and tries 
his best to share those advantages which he possesses, honestly and com- 
pletely, with him. If the British rulers would only change their ; own 
political philosophy and look upon themselves not as the defenders of a 
♦fortress of privileges and rights but as people who are set in tKeir places 
to train the people of India on the path towards complete self-government* 
then I think we should secure that change in the relationship of the two 
peoples which is so necessary for the process |ptf prosperity and liberty of 
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this Country. I would ask the British not to act as their Governments 
acted* in England towards the people who were clamouring for liberties 
and rights, as the constitutional history of that country teaches us. The 
Government of the day, the aristocracy as it was, in the eighteenth century, 
looked upon itself as the defenders of a fortress of privileges and rights, and 
they would grant greater liberties and rights only at the point of an 
extremely popular and universal agitation. That is the attitude witn which 
1 cannot help thinking the Government of India has viewed every demand 
for greater extension of political rights and privileges. That attitude was 
all very well in a country where the governed and the governor belonged 
to one ratee and to one community. It is utterly dangerous in a country 
like this where the people governed and the governors are separated from 
each other by profound differences of race, religion and origin. The British 
rulers must anticipate progress, must do those things which are necessary for 
the Securing ahd safeguarding of whatever political progress may be asked 
for by the people. While the representatives of the people are busy with 
building the superstructure of a free and progressive India, the British on 
the other hand must busy themselves with strengthening the foundations 
for that liberty and self-government which I hope will be secured to India 
in the near future. I shall mention two ways in which the British might 
improve their attitude towards the people. Take the question of nation- 
alising the army of India. This project Qf nationalising the army 
of India should have been begun long before a national demand 
for it was made. It should have been done almost immediately 
after the assumption of the responsibilitv for the Government of India by 
the Crown. But, unfortunately, the British were obsessed by the memory 
of the Sepoy Mutiny, forgetting that the Sepoy Mutiny was only a military 
mutiny and was not a national insurrection, forgetting also that the Sepoy 
Mutiny was due largely to the blunders made by a Government which 
pampered the so-called Bengal Army of those days and brought its troubles 
solely and surely upon itself. In regard to this question of organising a 
national citizen army the Government should be much more sincere and 
also much more thorough than it has been in the methods it uses for the 
military education of the people. They should not say to themselves, 
how little shall we give consistently with our security in this country, but 
how much should we give consistently with the true political and military 
education of the people. So, also, Sir, in regard to the project for the 
organisation of a national navy. It is not enough for the Government to 
provide so much money for the building of a national navv. It must 
advertise the establishment of the opportunities for the building up of a 
national navy.- It must look out for people, for the youth who would be 
able to take advantage of these opportunities that are being offered. I 
think. Sir, it is only by altering its attitude towards the military, the naval 
and the. general political education of the people that that atmosphere of 
peace and confidence which is necessary for all political advance can be 
ensured. 

# This debate, Sir, has been raised with a view to declaring the mind of 
this House on the question whether the time has not arrived for a revision 
of the constitution. I personally think the time has arrived, if only to 
remove those outstanding and permanent defects in the working of the 
constitution of the Central Government and of the Provincial Governments 
which I pointed out a little while ago. The request has been put forward 
that , the Statuary Comrtqq|ion^ which ought to arrive, according t0 the 
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Act, in 1929, might arrive two or three years earlier. In thU^nnection 
I should like to deal with a very mischievous suggestion that has b$en put 
forward in certain English papers in this country. The idea was '^hat the 
Statutory Commission should be composed of people who would, as far as 
possible, be not Indians and who would, at any rate sit in judgment upon 
the political capacity of the people of India for self-government. Now I 
submit, Sir, that is exactly the attitude with which the Statutory Com- 
mission should not come to this country. (Hear, hear.) It is not to see 
how far the people of India, as they are at present, are fit for a larger 
measure of self-government, but to devise ways and means for fitting and 
training the people of India so that they can be entrusted with full respons- 
ible government as early as possible. The Statutory Commission, when- 
ever it comes, ought to be imbued With this idea of devising ways and 
means for the political education of the people — a national organisation of 
the army and navy — the organisation of national unity, the organisation of 
all those conditions which ar: precedent to any large advance in self-govern- 
ment. The Statutory Commission must be imbued with the object of 
devising methods of training Indians for full responsible government in as 
short a time as possible, and certainly not to see how far or how little 
Indians have politically advanced in the years between the inauguration of 
the Reforms and now. Sir, I will close my speech by reminding the 
Government Benches of a saying of one of their heroes, the famous Robert 
Clive, who laid the foundations of British rule in this country. He said, 
speaking of the situation of his time: “To go back is impossible, to stand 
still is dangerous/* I trust, therefore, that, by the co-operation of a far- 
seeing and anticipating Government with the representatives of a people 
who are wise enough to realise the limitations imposed upon every demand 
for greater political advance by the circumstances of their country the 
imperfect political unification that exists and the imperfect national and 
social organisation that confronts us, the difficulties of the political prob- 
lem will be overcome, so that the Government and the people, united by a 
common purpose, may advance towards that goal which I think is the 
common end of all those who are charged with the Government of India, 
namely, the realizat ? on of full responsible self-government. (Applause). 

Mr. President: The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): I hope, Sir, that does not close the debate? 

Mr. President: The Chair is in the hands of the Honourable Members. 
I understand it was agreed that this debate should close to-day. If the 
Honourable Members, however, desire to continue it to-morrow, the 
remedy is in their own hands. The Chair called upon the Home Member 
to speak, and therefore the Honourable Members perhaps thought the 
debate was closed. That was not so. The Home Member had no right 
of replv in such matters and was called upon to take part in the debate in 
the ordinary way. ' 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I understood I was 
speaking when the other speakers were exhausted. My only reason for 
speaking so" late in the debate is that it is convenient for the Member 
dealing with the grant under discussion by the House to have an opportunity 
of answering the points that are brought forward. As pointed out I have 
no right of reply and * I waited till a late period in the debate in older 
fo reply to some of the many points that have been raised in this rather 
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desultctiy and disconnected debate. I feel some difficulty in doing so for 
it has been a debate that has spread over a great deal of ground. I also 
feel softie difficult v in doling so, ior when my Honourable friend Mr. Belvi 
was enumerating^he various forms of disqualification which he apparently 
regards as necessary part of a Parliamentarian, I confess I found 1 only 
possess one. 1 do not possess the glibness of speech which he advocated, 
but I do possess the power of being able to untie the red tape of a file 
(Laughter.) Well, Sir, as I say, this is a debate that has ranged over 
a large variety of subjects and the only common denominator which I find 
in, I think, all the speeches, possibly not all, but all but one, is the desire 
for some further constitutional advance. It would have been easier pro- 
bably for the Government speaker on a subject like this to have had to 
deal, as it has been my fate in the past on several occasions to have to 
deal, with a Resolution. I can understand, however, there is some deli- 
cacy in putting forward a Eesolution where there are somewhat indefinite 
views as to the object to be sought. I think for purposes of this debate 
I can divide the speakers into several heads. There are the speakers of 
whom my Honourable friend Mr. Belvi may be taken as the prototype, 
the speakers who are “ whole-hoggers ”. They say “ All or nothing; take 
back the Reforms or give us complete representative government ”. They 
do not regard facts, have no regard to occasions, have no regard to cir- 
cumstances, but make this demand in that rather impulsive way. And 
the worst of jt is I do feel that my Honourable friencj Mr. Belvi, when he 
says that he is speaking in absolute sincerity does believe it would be possible 
for any Government to give a people self-government by a stroke of the 
pen. That is the fatal and pathetic delusion which is at the basis of much 
of the difficulty in dealing with this question of constitutional reform. 

6pm ^ affirm here and now that it is not possible for any Govern- 
ment to give any people self-government; that must come from 
the people themselves. It is absolutely impossible for the British Gov- 
ernment by a stroke of the pen to create a national Government which 
will function. I take it it is the wish of this House that any Government 
that is set up is to be a Government that is to function. You do not desire. 
I presume, to be plunged into anarchy. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: This is anarchy. 

The "Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; I will turn to my Honour- 
able friend later. I know he is fond of that view. I do not take that view 
myself nor are there many Members in this House who do. My point 
is this. I quite recognise that Mr. Belvi and many others like him believe 
that it is possible by a stroke of the pen to grant what he so much desires. 
If I could only convince him of my belief that it is an impossibility we 
might be getting nearer the actual facts. Mr. Belvi, if I may say so, Sir, 
is a very straightforward and honest exponent of the whole-hogger school. 
He does not indulge in recriminations. Ho does not say that we are taking 
this or that we are 'taking that. There are others who are also whole- 
hoggers but who are not so reticent in these matters. I have come to think 
it is impossible to escape a debate where the word " robber ” will not he 
used at least once or twice. I miss ffce great breezy frankness of my 
Honourable friend Mr. Abhvankar who used to take part in these debates 
with the addition, as a rule, of the word *' dacoit 99 . Sir, we have heard 
of “stinging serpents” and “robbers”. Those are words that pre 
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always brought into these debates. What their exact object is & *do not 
know. Whether it is to sting me into anger or not, the word 11 robber 
may be employed in this House- with impunity for I am beginning to 
regard it as almost a regular epithet which will be applied to* myself and my 
colleagues. Also when 1 am invited to regard the miserable pittance which 
remains to me t after deduction of income-tax and house rent as in any 
sense something I am ashamed of, I am also left unmoved; my withers 
are unwrung. If I were a Director of a Tramway Company I would pro- 
bably make a great deal more money than 1 do in the, Government of India. 
And when people speak of our having no sympathies with those who work 
1 pan tell this House that I myself come from a very poor family, that 
I have worked all my life and shall probably have to work all the rest of 
my life. 

Sir, 1 pass over Lko&e b| jeches w'iiere perhaps an exuberance of ex- 
pression has injured the thought that they uoubtiess contained, and I turn 
to another class of speaker; and here again 1 must generalise. 1 will take^ 
if he will permit me to do so in ail courtesy, my Honourable friend Mr. 
Jayakar as the reprosemutive oi that clas^>. -Now, fcur, Air. Juyakar is a 
very able and a very moderate speaker and i listened to his remarks with 
the greatest interest. He was, if I may say so — doubtless owing to the 
fact that he was not a Alember of the House at tho time — a little misin- 
formed as to the actual facts of the discussion in September, 1925. It 
took place as a matter of fact on an amendment moved by my Honourable 
friend the Pandit in conn ec Lion with u liesoiut on on an inquiry of which 
1 happened to bo the Chairman — after the inquiry# not before. Aly 
Honourable friend the Pandit moved an amendment which quite frankly 
gave the Government some difficulty in understanding what exactly was 
meant; for though it was on the paper various people in various parts of 
the House put different interpretations on it. One of the difficulties 1 
found then and I still find to-day in dealing with this question of constitu- 
tional reform is whether this House really contemplates that prior to any 
constitutional inquiry of any kind a declaration should be made by His 
Majesty s Government in Parliament as to the exact course to be followed 
by that inquiry. What the House apparently desires — or some Members 
ofc the House desire — is that the policy should be formulated by His 
Majesty’s Government and any inquiry held afterwards to see how it can 
be carried out. Now that is not what the Government of India Act con- 
templates. It is not what has ever been done by the British Government 
in dealing with constitutional advance in this country, and I cannot con- 
ceive it as likely to be done in response to any request from this House 
or any other person or body. It would bo placing tho inquiry in this 
position, that after having decided the principles you would then have 
an inquiry to devise the procedure. It may be that that is a possible 
method of procedure. I can only say it is not a method which has any 
precedent in the dealings of Parliament with India or is likely to form 
such precedent as far as my judgment goes. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Jayakar referred to the Indian National Congress resolu- 
tion at Gauhati, and he said I should pick holes in a speech here or a 
speech there. Well, I have no deiire to make any cheap scores in that 
kind of way, and I will present my Honourable friend with the conclusion^ 
of the Indian National Congress without any comment, leaving them to 
the House which is as well aware of their contents, as I am and possibly 
even better. Then Mr. Jayakar went on to talk about dyarchy and he 
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quoted the opinion of a lady friend of his. I was interested to hear that 
opinion very m$*h, but 1 do not really consider the opinion of 'his lady 
friend was very destructive to dyarchy. She must have been a very attrac- 
tive lady friend to have made him think it was! (Laughter.) And now, 
Sir, one of the objections that my Honourable friend took to dyarchy was 
that while giving to the popular half a share in government it involved 
them in a joint and undivided responsibility. I do not know how the 
orders of the Bombay Government are issued, but if they are issued in 
accordance with the directions of the Act and rules it must be evident 
to the world at large which are the acts of the Ministers and which are 
the icts of the reserved half of the Government. 

Now, Sir, he further went on to instance as an example of the way 
in which Government have been working these Reforms that amendments 
hod been made in the Government of India Act. Sir, I do -not contend 
for a moment, I do not propose to contend, that they were not restrictions 
on the power of this House. They were restrictions on the power of this 
House and I am not arguing they were not. They were restrictions which 
in the judgment of Parliament wejje necessary. I am not here to defend 
what Parliament did nor is it necessary for me to do so. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Did you protest against them? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I recommended them, Sir! 

An Honourable Member: Why did you do so? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: One of the great danger? 
which this House has to guard against and it is a danger which all Houses 
and all authorities are exposed to is that excess exercise of authority brings 
its own reward. My Honourable friends opposite will tell me that my 
excess authority is bringing its own reward. Now, Sir, I did not quite 
follow some of my Honourable friend’s remarks. I did not hear him very 
clearly when he spoke of himself as a Mahratta going on a pilgrimage. 
We know a little in Bengal about these Mahratta pilgrimages. I hope 
he does not contemplate such a pilgrimage as that. I am sure from his 
very disarming speech the slight threat contained at the end of it did not 
foreshadow Mahratta pilgrimage of that nature ! 

Now certain remarks were made about the duty of fighting the foreign- 
er and generally of making his life uncomfortable. Well, Sir, it is un- 
doubtedly one way of doing it; but is it a wise way? I put it to the 
House. (An Honourable Member : M Yes. M ) My Honourable friend says 
“Yes”, but I submit with all deference to this House that if you have 
got to live by the ford, make friends with the crocodile. (Laughter.) 
That, Sir, was *a maxim which was taught to me very early in my service 
by an old boatman in Bengal — if you live by the ford make friends with 
the crocodile. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Nefer trust the crocodile. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As to who is the ford and 
whb tbe crocodile I shall leave it to my Honourable friends to judge. 
(Laughter.) 
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Hr. S. Srinivasa Iyeagqr: Then make friends with us. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is always my desire to 
make friends with everybody. 

And now, Sir, I will come to Mr. Kelkar. Mr. Kelkar says “Fight the Gov* 
eminent. All Governments want fighting; every non -official must fight the 
Government”. That was his proposition. Well, Sir, as at present constituted 
it is a very pleasant proposition ; but when he himself is a member of the 
Government 1 doubt whether he will approve of it and I doubt whether 
that is really the spirit in which Members of the Legislature should ap- 
pioach the Government. It is undoubtedly the duty of every Legisla- 
ture to persuade the Government to act in the way it desires, but is it al- 
ways well to fight the Government? Is not this continual stress on the 
idea that power is to be torn bv some process possibly of .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Language. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Of violence of language, as 
my friend rightly says, or by some other means it should be extracted 
from their hands rather doubtful? You can snare a hare in many ways; 
you may snare her by kindness and you may snare her by other means; 
but it seems to me that you can get more out of the Government by 
treating them kindly than by treating them unkindly. 

Lala La] pat Rai: Neither by kindness nor by violence. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Mr. Kelkar then made a 
point and it is a point 1 do not deny in the slightest. It is this: that in 
a Government of this kind responsibility rests on the executive in the ulti- 
mate resort. He also made the point which is quite a fair one in a way 
though it does not go quite so far as he has put it : there is a danger of 
the Executive using the Legislature as a shelter for their misdeeds; but 
with a Legislature of this intelligence, and this temper is there any real 
danger of that? No. 

I did not quite follow the idea that you should make a man a Collect- 
or in order to fit him for the responsibilities of a Deputy Collector; that 
was a hard saying of my Honourable friend; but I take it that what he 
meant was this — and there again there is considerable truth in the re- 
mark — that where you confer an excess of responsibility on a man you 
may make him responsible in small matters if not in large. That is, if 
jou make him, say, your land steward, he may be very careful in receiv- 
; ng your rents, but he may not turn out to be a very good land steward. 
There is something in that and I myself agree that men develop and 
popular Governments may develop by conferring responsibility even in 
excess. You do get, and you may get some responsibility as a result of it; 
but it is a process which must be carried out with considerable care. If 
you make a man a Commander-in-Chief in the hope of his becoming a 
good sergeant, I do not think you wiuld probably defeat Napoleon. 

Again, Sir, my Honourable friend put forward a proposition which 
has merits, great merits. He said that the will of the Legislature has» 
to be carried out by the Executive. But that proposition is one which 
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is only true where the constitution is such that the Legislature and the 
Executive, are in harmony; they are in harmony in ordinary Parliamentary 
institutions oypig to the fact that under those constitutions if you turn 
out my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes and myself, you have got to 
sit in our places; the King’s government has got to go on; and the real 
answer to the fact that this present constitution of ours .... 

Mr. A. Rangaswantt Iyengar: That is no answer. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend might 
wait till I have tried to give it. When I was interrupted 1 was about to 
Bay that the real answer to the criticisms which are directed at this con- 
stitute*!, and rightly directed at it, namely, the existence of residuary 
powers is justifiable by tile fact that there must be some authority, to 
bring the Executive and the Legis’ature into conformity. No constitu- 
tion and no country can be run where the Legislature is in permanent 
conflict with the Executive; something has got to break somewhere, and 
that is the justification and the real justification for the existence of these 
residuary powers. 

And that brings me on to the further point which is that the more 
3/oju force on a Government constituted as we are, the exercise of these 
residuary powers conferred on that Government, the more you weaken 
yourselves and the more you weaken us. You will come to regard that 
us a normal course in order to exercise your control over the Government; 
you will say “Let us force the exeroise of these residuary powers.’ * Well, 
Sir, it is quite open to you to do so; but the whole point of that is that 
you make the exercise of residuary power a thing which you yourselves 
regard as a very small matter, and what is worse* you deprave the Gov- 
ernment which exercises them. That is a most dangerous proposition. 
My Honourable friend. Colonel Crawford, put it very well. He indicated 
that in other constitutions progress is possible by the atrophy — I think 
that was the word he used and if he did not use it it would have been a 
very good word to use — by the atrophy of the residuary power''. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Kelkar, was greatly impressed by the fact 
that votes in this House were really not very important — I think I am 
quoting him correctly. Let me inform him that I have known an occasion 
and that not very long ago. when a question 0+' three votes was of very con- 
siderable importance. I want to take him up seriously on that. His point 
was no doubt that here you have fort a officials who vote in accordance with 
the instructions of Government or may vote in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of Government. That, Sir, is part of the constitution as was de- 
vised and it is a part of the constitution which was devised for a purpose. 
I should have said twenty-six officials — not forty. Those votes were in- 
tended to give a certain amount of makeweight in this new constitution. 
They were deliberately inserted there and it is idle to talk of these votes 
being arbitrarily exercised. Everybody in this House who exercises any 
powers does so in virtue of an Act * of Parliament, and the sooner the 
"House brings its mind to accept that position the better. You and I, 
elected, nominated, appointed, selected are all here by virtue of an Act 
of Parliament. 
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Now, my Honourable friend, Mr. Kelkar, had one other argument that 
1 ought to deal with. He said that vve should not rely on gratitude, and 
specially that it was not a reasonable argument to put forward!* 'I am not 
going to put it forward, Sir; I rely on a much greater argument — that is 
the argument of self-interest; and as long as thlf* interests of India 
and the interests of Great Britain are identical — or even closely coincide — " 
there is not much ehance of any serious breach between them. My Hon- 
ourable friend will probably argue that they do not coincide. I will make 
him a present of it. 

I turn now to my Honourable friend, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, and 
that brings me to a very interesting side of this debate which has given 
it a sense of reality which I personally welcome very much. There is no 
question which is more before the minds of anybody who is really con- 
cerned with the interest of this country than the tension between the two 
great communities, and Maulvi Muhammad Yakub appeared to me to 
speak in a way that shows his real desiro to live in peace with his neigh- 
bours; and in this connection, though there was much in the speech of 
Lala Lajpat Rai which he could hardly expect me to admire, I did admire 
the way he endeavoured to speak out on this question which is troubling 
us all so much, which is a danger to Government, which is a danger to 
the public peace in this country and which is a question that you your- 
selves must solve for yourselves. (An Honourable Member : “ If you will 
allow us.”) I do not know who the interrupter was. If the suggestion 
is that we are not doing everything we possibly can to deal with this situ- 
ation I do believe there is no man in this House who is prepared to repeat 
it. 


Mr. K. Ahmed: Lala Lajpat Rai refused to preside at the leaders' 
conference. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
has interrupted me on a point which I am not going to take up. My 
Honourable friend Maulvi Muhammad Yakub made some reflections on 
the electorates which he said were not framed by the people. 1 am in 
entire agreement with him that the question of the electorates is one of 
the most- important questions that this country will have to consider, 
and if he will devise some electorate to bring in a better class of Members 
than we get in this House, able as they are no doubt, (Laughter) I should 
be very grateful to him. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What will the Honourable Member do then? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
will do his best to take steps to get those electorates set up. 

I have dealt as far as I can with the individual points that struck me 
in the course of this long debate. This is, as I say, a rather awkward 
method of raising a question of this importance. This debate could have 
been, and I am surprised that it was not, raised in a debate on a definite 
Resolution. Indeed there was one on the paper for some time in both 
places and for some reason or Other which the Members of the House 
know better than I do, it did not come to fruition. I am left to ded* as 
I say, with the general proposition that some advance in reforms is aeSir- 
*ble. We all think that some change in the constitution is desirable 
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The question will be how and when it can be made. That is a question 
which on the grant under consideration 1 do not feel myself justified in 
elaborating. The general charge against the Executive Council apart from, 
this question of constitutional reform has been the usual one. “We have 
left undone those things which we ought to have done and we have done 
those things which we ought not to have done and there is no health in 
us.” That is a phrase which men of my faith repeat every week. As 
long as the Opposition in this House takes the line it has taken up to* 
date the Government of India will not need to repeat it corporately, for 
the opposition will perform that duty. I suggest that 1 have met as 
far as I can the points that were raised in this debate. The issue — I will 
not be so. irrelevant as to speak on the actual issue before us because no 
other Membe r mentioned it — is whether our tour expenses should be grant- 
ed. I crave the mercy of the House that they be granted. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The question is: “That the Demand under the head* 
‘Executive Council’ be reduced by Rs. 59,999.” 

The Assembly divided : 


AYES— 65. 


Abdul Matin Chaudluuy, Maulvi. 
Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 
Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Kangaswarai. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 
Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Das. 
Chaman Lall, Mr. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Chunder, Mr. Nirmal Chunder. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 
Ohazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 
Goswami, Mr. T. C. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemcliand. 
Hyder, Dr. L. K. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Ran gas warn i. 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

.Tayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Jnsriah. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata 
•Toshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kartar Singh. Sardar. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. 0. 

Khin Maung, IT. . 

KicTwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

Kvmzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 


Dahiri Chaudhury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kant a. 

.Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Mala viva, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta. Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra. Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Savvid. 

Nayidu, Mr. B. P. 

Natique, Maulvi A. H. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Ncogy, Mr. K. C. 

Phookun, Sri jut Tarun Ram. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Mr. G. Rarvotham. 

Roy, Mr. BKabendra Chandra. 
Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Kbaiv 
Bahadur. 

Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

S ngh. Mr. Ram* Narayan. 

Rinha, Kumur Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Sinha. Mr. Siddheswar. 

Tok^ Kyi, 17. 

VisKindas. Mr. Harchandrai. 

Yakub. Maulvi Muhammad. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur | 
Nawabzada Sayid. | 

Ajfyangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. i 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Chalmers, Mr. T. A. 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Dalai, Sir Bomanji. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Gavin -Jones, Mr. T. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 


Kafcul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad ’ Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut.- 
Sardar. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur, M. C, 

Rau, Mr. H. Shankar. 

Roy, Mr. K. 0. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Ruthnaswamjy, Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N/ 

Singh, Raja Raghunandsn Frasad. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr. E. F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Nawab Sir. 


The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 10th March, 1927. 
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Thursday , 10th March , 1927^ 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
-at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS — contd. 
Second Stage — contd. 

Expenditure from Revenue — contd. 

Demand No. £8 — Executive Council — contd . 

Mr. President: The House will now proceed to discuss further amend- 
ments under the head ‘Executive Council/ Mr. Das. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : There is only one 
rupee left. May I reduce this one rupee so that there will be nothing 
left? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : On a 
point of order, Sir. In view of your ruling that it will not be in order for 
any Member to reduce a grant by the whole amount, may I know, now that 
one rupee is the whole amount at which the grant stands, whether it will 
be in order for any Member to seek to reduce that one rupee? 

Mr. President: The motion is the original motion and the House is 
entitled to deal with it in the ordinary way. There is nothing to prevent 
Mr. Das from cutting down the last rupee in the total grant. 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, with 
your permission may I appeal to Mr. Das not to proceed with his motion. 
In view of the fact that the grant has been reduced to one rupee, I do not 
think we should take up further cuts. I think we should stick to the under* 
standing arrived at with regard to the discussion on the Demands. 

Mr. President: The Chair is prepared to proceed to the next Demand 
if Honourable Members so desire. I take it that it is the desire of the 
House to take up the next grant. The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding He. 1 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the charges that will come in course of payment during the year ending the 
31st day of March, 1928, in respect of the ‘ Executive Council V* 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 16 — Customs- 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I move: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Es. 70,93,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges that will come in course of payment during the ^ar 
-ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Customs . * 

( 1975 ) 
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Mr. K. G. Boy (Bengal : Nominated Non-Offioial) : May I enquire if 
there is a time limit for speeches to-day? 

Mr. President: There is no time limit. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : May I enquire if a time limit will not be placed? 

Mr. E. 0. Boy: I was given to understand that the speeches would be 
timed. 

Mr. President: It is for the Party Leaders to settle the question among 
themselves and regulate the debate if they so choose. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Cannot the House decide? 

Mr. President: The House cannot by a majority vote take away the 
right of | the minority. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Mr. S- Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
I do not move my amendment as I oppose the whole Demand. 

(Mr. President then called upon Mr. M. K. Acharya to move his amend- 
ment.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Leader of the House) : 
Sir, on a point of order, if the Honourable Member 

is going to move his amendment, I would say that this 

question could have been raised yesterday on the constitutional 
debate, and secondly, that the House has already discussed this question 
on a motion for adjournment on account of Mr. S. C. Mitra not being 
allowed to attend the Assembly. I submit that the House would be only 
wasting time in discussing it again. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput: Non-Muhammadan 
Plural) : It raises the question of grievances before supplies and refers to 
a definite grievance on which it is open to the House to reject this and 
indeed f every Demand. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member knows that the House has 
already passed a vote of censure in the matter of Mr. S. C- Mitra and 
the motion is therefore barred under Standing Order 31, which provides 
that: 

“ A motion mast not raise a question substantially identical with one on which 
the Assembly has givqp a decision in the same session.’* 

‘ Mr. M. K. Acharya: If that is your ruling, Sir, I submit to it, but will 
oppose the Demand at the end. 

[Mr. President then called on Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas to move his < 
amendment (No. 4 on the List of Motions).] 

Paucity of Wharfingers in Karachi. 

Mr,. Harchandrai VUfadndas (Sind : Non -Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I 
Have to say a few words on this motion.* I do not propose, like some other 
gentlemen^ to cut out the whole thing. This is a token cut with the object 
of drawing attention to a particular matter, and that is this, that the num- 
ber of wharfingers in the Customs Office, Karachi, is much less than is 
necessary. As a matter of fact representations were made on behalf of the 
Indian Merchants Association as well as the European Chamber, that on 
account of the paucity of wharfingers the merchants were put to very much 
inconvenience, which could be avoided if some more wharfingers were ap- 
pointed. While formerly there were 41, they have now provided only 82. 
I do not want to press this matter any further than simply to draw the 
attention of Government to this particular point. 

* That the Demand under the head * Customs ' be redgeed by Rs. 2,000.” 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: We have recently reduced the num- 
ber of wharfingers from 31 to 27. We found this possible because of the 
transfer of certain work to the Port Trust. I think it is the duty of Gov- 
ernment when it finds it possible to reduce expenditure to reduce itv The 
Government will, however, take note of Mr. Vishindas’ point and I cant 
assure him that it will receive due attention. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member desire the Chair to put 
his motion to the vote? 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: No, I just made it clear that I do not wish 
to press the point. f 

Mr- President : Does the Honourable Member ask leave to wish to 
withdraw the motion? 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: Yes. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President: Mr. Sesha Ayyangar. I see that the Honourable Mem- 
ber has not intimated what point he wishes to raise. The Chair hopes that 
in future Honourable Members will follow the convention in this respect. 

Duty on Cotton Piecet-Goods and Abolition of the Export Duties on Tea and 

Raw Hides. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar (Madras and Ramnad cum Tinnevellv : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : I move. Sir, that the Demand under the head 
‘Customs* be reduced by Rs. 1,500. 

Sir, in moving this motion, I beg to invite the atten- 
tion of the Government and that of the House to one or two 
points which arise under this head ‘Customs’. To me, it appears, Sir, that 
there is a bias, it is quite unconscious I take it, but all the same glaring, 
in favour of British interests and derogatory to Indian interests. For in- 
stance, I would invite the attention of the House t^> the tariff of the cus- 
toms on cotton piece-goods. In i^nis case, it was practically admitted by 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett even during his evidence before the 
Currency Commission, that the high wall of import tariff in India had been 
practically set at naught by the 18 pence ratio- To-day the import duty 
on cotton piece-goods happens to be 11 per cent, ad valorem. Now the 1$ 
pence ratio injures this high protective tariff. To compensate the lose 
arising under that, the tariff wall should have been raised a bit, but that 
is not what has occurred- Now* that places India under a double disad- 
vantage. It gives a preference to the British piece-goods by facilitating the 
imports under this reduced duty because of the 18 pence ratio and it also 
places the indigenous Indian cotton manufacturers at a positive disadvan- 
tage. It practically also impairs the progressive indigenous khaddi move- 
ment, which, it would be, in the interests of India and the Indian finan- 
cial administration, to foster and develop. Now, that is my first point. 

Secondly, there is the question of tea. In finding possible avenues for 
the utilization of the surplus, the Honourable the Finance Member sug- 
gested the other day in his budget speech that the export duty on tea 
should be done away with. Now here again, Sir, it does not at ‘all bene- 
fit the Indians. It benefits the British consumer of tea and it also facili- 
tates the export of tea from India ; and <the tea monopoly in India, as the 
House is well aware, is entirely in the hands of non-Indians. Flfcm *fche 
figures of 1924-25 we see that out of 846 million pounds of tea that were 
exported by sea from India, nearly 800 million pounds were consumed by 
Great Britain; and in 1925-26, out of 326 million pounds of tea exDorfcpI? 
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by sea from India, 286 million pounds were consumed by Great Britain. 
Now by abolishing the export duty on tea, therefore, certainly, the British 
consumer of tea is placed at a positive advantage. It no doubt facilitates 
also the export of tea from India, which, as I submitted just now, is 
entirely the monopoly of non-Indians. This proposal* while not benefit- 
ing Indians, gives a positive advantage to British interests. This is another 
instance, unconscious though it may be, but glaring, of British preference. 
There is a sacrifice of revenue no doubt from the Indian standpoint, but 
it is not compensated in the least by any benefit to the Indians but places 
the Britisher in a positive vantage ground. 

Now, in the case of the salt duty, there is another instance, as regards 
the import of salt, duty free. Salt arriving at the port of Calcutta is 
made duty free simply because it is used in the industry of glazed stone 
ware in Bingal and for other purposes such as fish-curing in Bengal and 
in Bihar and Orissa. In these cases it positively hurts the Indians and 
places the Britishers at a great advantage. In paragraph 176 of the Taxa- 
tion Committee's Report we see that there is a great hardship and han- 
dicap which the indigenous Indian manufacturer of salt is placed under. 
In fact he is disabled from importing or from carrying to Calcutta either 
by rail or by sea the salt that is manufactured elsewhere in India itself, 
and it is also an open secret that, so far as the import of salt into India 
is concerned, it comes mainly from Liverpool and Aden . . . 

Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On a point of order. We are, I 
believe, to discuss the salt grant at a later stage. There is salt that pays 
customs duty, but I think it would be for the convenience of the House, 
if we are going to deal with salt, that we should deal with it on the salt 
grant. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member leave salt alone for the 
present? 

Mr. M. 8. Sesha Ayyangar: Thanks, Sir, I am leaving salt alone, but 
I mentioned that incidentally to show that it comes also under the tariff. 
Salt is imported free under the customs tariff under certain circumstances 
and I was making incidental mention of that. I am not entering into 
the question of salt duty at all. I wanted to emphasize that even in the 
case of the import of salt for fish-curing and indigenous medicine pur- 
poses there is great hardship for India and facility for Britain. 

As a portion of the changes in the customs tariff, it was announced 
the other day in the budget speech that there was to be an abolition of 
the export duty on raw hides. Though it mav legitimately come under 
the question of the Finance Bill, I may be permitted to mention that also 
incidentally, because when the Indian Tariff Act was amended in 1919, 
it was amended for the specific purpose of giving some advantage to the 
indigenous leather industry of India. What is it that has occurred in 
these nine years to make a change to show that there is a case made out 
for abolishing the export duty on hides? It is an open secret again that 
since the introduction of the chrome-tanning process in India, our tanned 
leather has found a favourable market in Britain and there is a very large 
4emand for this leather from India; and we know also that there are 
very great facilities in India, so far as tanning is concerned; India pos- 
sesses large indigenous sections of excellent tanning material. When 
India bas> great resources for developing her tanning industry and when 
the time for experiment has been so short, I submit there is absolutely 
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no case made out for giving up the export duty and sacrificing nine lakhs 
of rupees of the Indian revenue. The other day the House may remember 
that Mr. Prakasam drew the attention of the House to a telegram he 
had received and which the Madras section of Honourable Members had 
received from the President of the Hides and Tanners Association in 
Madras, to say that this proposal would hit very hard the leather industry 
of India. 

These are instances which I think worth while to bring to the atten- 
tion of the authorities in order that they may see that in all these cases 
there is a more or less unconscious bias in favour of British interests 
and which is derogatory to the interests of India. I submit these things 
may be taken into consideration. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I will take up first the Honourable Member's suggestion that 
there is, what he calls, a British preference in our duties on cotton piece- 
goods- I am totally unable to discover from the Honourable Member’s 
speech what gropnds he had for suggesting that there was any preference 
whatever in the duties on piece-goods. He was under the misapprehen- 
sion that the present ratio of Is. was more in favour of imports from 
Great Britain than of imports from other countries. Well, Sir, if the 
Honourable Member had followed the discussions which have been going" 
on for the last three years between the Government of India and the 
Bombay mill-owners he would have found that the whole complaint of 
the Bombay mill-owners regarding competition from abroad is not 
against competition from Great Britain, but against competition from 
Japan. In any case the Cotton Textile Committee’s Report has now 
reached the Government of India and sooner or later it will be published 
and the House will then have an opportunity of discussing it and I thank 
the Honourable Member will find that he is under an entire misappre- 
hension in suggesting that there is any British preference whatsoever in 
the import duties on piece-goods. 

The Honourable Member went on to suggest that there is another 
case of British preference in the proposal to remove our export duty on 
tea. That again is another subject which will come up for discussion 
when the Finance Bill is brought up the week after next, and I do not" 
propose to go into it in any detail at the present moment. But it is a. 
mistake to say that because most of our tea is consumed in Great Britain, 
therefore we are doing something for the British consumer by suggesting 
that the export duty should be removed. I would just like to tell the 
Honourable Member quite briefly what the origin of this proposal to take- 
off the export duty is. In the first place, it was strongly recommended 
by the Fiscal Committee. In the second place, the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee suggested that the export duty should be taken off if at any 
time it was found that it was injuring the tea industry. In 1920, when 
I was Secretary in the Commerce Department, the tea industry was 
passing through an extremely bad time. The tea people were losing on 
every pound of tea they made, and we in the Government of India were 
in the position of adding to that loss by the apiount of this export duty. 
That is a very awkward position for any Government to be in, and that 
is the reason why my Honourable colleague on my right is endeavouring 
to substitute for the export duty on tea a more satisfactory source of 
revenue. 
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Finally, I come to the suggestion that the proposal to take off the export 
duty on hides is another instance of British preference. Again the Hon- 
ourable Member is under a misapprehension. He suggested that we were 
taking off this export duty because we wanted to take away from the 
Madras tanning industry such protection as it has at present. Now* Sir, 
if the Honourable Member will only study the Fiscal Committee's Report 
he will find that the Fiscal Commission definitely condemns in unmeasured 
terms any export duty as a protective measure. The Honourable Member 
was again under a misapprehension in saying that large quantities of 
chrome leather were being exported from Madras to the United Kingdom. 
The quantity of manufactured leather which is exported is infinitesimal. 
The only leather which is being exported in any considerable quantity from 
India to the United Kingdom is what is called East India kips, that is, 
hides which are semi -tanned are sent to the United Kingdom where the 
Indian tahnage is washed away and the curriers make it up into proper 
leather. That is the only export industry in leather which has attained 
any large dimensions and it is merely semi-finished leather that is sent out. 

I do not propose to say more about this export duty on hides because it 
will be fully discussed when the Finance Bill comes on; but when the 
Honourable Member suggests that the proposal is an attempt to give 
British preference it shows that he does not know the history of this export 
duty at all. When it was put on in 1919 I am quite prepared to admit 
tyhat a distinction was made between exports of hides to Empire countries 
and exports of hides to non-Empire countries. The export duty on hides 
exported to Empire countries was less than the export duty on hides ex- 
ported to non-Empire countries ; and it was I who some two or three years 
ago proposed that that discrimination should be done away with and the 
export duty reduced to a flat rate of 5 per cent, ad valorem. When we 
took the responsibility of doing that it seems to me a little unfair for the 
Honourable Member now to say that we had any idea of British preference 
in proposing that this duty should now be removed. - At any rate, as the 
two or three matters raised bv the Honourable Member will be discussed 
more fully when the Finance Bill comes on, I hope, Sir, he will withdraw 
his motion. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: Sir, in view of the fact that this is only a 
token cut, I have no desire to press my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Revision of Specific , Ad Valorem and Protective Duties : Dax Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. A. Rangaawami Iyengar (Tahjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, the motion* of which I have given notice raises two 
distinct questions. One is the question of the general position of customs 
duties. We have now\ Sir, in our existing tariff specific, ad valorem and 
protective duties and I submit to the House that the revision of the cus- 
toms tariff and the manner in which these tariff revisions have taken place 
are such that the Government ought to be censured for the present state 
of affairs. Sir, so far as specific duties are concerned, when in 1925 my 
Honourable friend Sir Charles lnnes proposed that in respect of the sugar 
duty we should replace the ad valorem by specific duty because of the 
competition of cheap Java sugar which had affected the revenue of this 
country, we were led to believe that it was only for the protection of 

*** That the Demand under the head 4 Customs 9 be reduced by R's. 1,500.” 
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revenue mat this measure was undertaken. As a matter of fact it now 
turns out that it is not so much for the protection of revenue as for the 
production of more revenue. The proceeds in 1925-26 of the sugar duty 
were 70 lakhs more than in 1924-25 and nearly double those of 1923 - 24 , 
which were then said to reflect the heavy fall in the price of sugar in that 
year. That was the reason suggested to us for putting on that specific 
duty. Although they knew that this specific duty did satisfy more than 
the purpose for which it was imposed, they continued that duty during 
1926-27. And, what do we find? “ Our cautious estimate of 5*70 crores 
for 1926-27 has now to be raised by 1*25 crores.’ * Sir, I object to this 
way of adding to our taxation under representations which the Govern- 
ment could well have found out to be not sustainable — at least by the end 
of the year 1925-26; and I therefore think that it argues a laxity on the 
part of the Government in having attempted to obtain from us such a 
huge sum of additional taxation merely on the plea that it is intended to 
protect revenue. 

Then, Sir, we have the question of the protective duties. Now, Sir, 
in this country these protective duties are intended to introduce a policy 
of “ discriminating protection. 0 In the ordinary course protective duties 
are generally intended to protect an industry of a country so as to exclude 
the imports against which protection is needed, but unfortunately in this 
country the industries that have to be protected are unable to supply the 
whole of the quantity of goods that are necessary for this country with the 
result that foreign imports could not be excluded and we had necessarily 
to protect the industry to the extent to which it required protection by 
the levy of duties while at the same time the burden on the consumer had 
to be as light as possible. So the policy of the Steel Protection Act and 
of the later decisions taken by this House was that, in order the protective 
duty should be such as not to injure the consumer more than is necessary 
and at the same time give effective protection to the steel industry, we 
must add a bounty to the protective duty. Now, Sir, that policy has 
been definitely departed from in the last Bill that was passed in this House). 
I do not want to raise the discussion over again but, I say, Sir, that the 
policy of these protective duties as part of the customs arrangements of 
this country requires to be reconsidered. 

Then, Sir, there is the general question as to what extent the tariff 
of this country should be based upon a system of ad valorem duties and 
to what extent upon a system of specific duties. That is a matter upon 
which the Government apparently has got no principle to guide it. As I 
have mentioned already, the specific duties which were resorted to on the 
last occasion have only resulted in adding to the burden upon the Indian 
consumer. Therefore I say that the whole of the customs arrangements 
of this Government are an example of laxity and want of method and 
system, which I think hardly does credit to the administration of a depart- 
ment under two such distinguished Members of the Government as those 
who sit opposite to us. I think one of the difficulties is that this Depart* 
ment of Customs is really under two Members. The Member for Com- 
merce apparently has to decide what duties are to be imposed, and the 
Member for Finance has apparently to decide how it shall be collected,, and 
how the administration of the Customs Department should be conducted. 
The real position as regards the Customs Department and the manner 
in which the present customs arrangements have been reduced Jto a 
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chaotic state was indeed referred to when we discussed these matters in 
the Public Accounts Committee. Sir, in the year before last, the Auditor 
General of the Government of India pointed out, in regard to the customs 
accounts, that: 

" serious irregularities have come to light at all customs houses and at Calcutta 
frauds have been perpetrated upon the revenues which are more serious than any 
which have occurred in the department for a generation past. I know of no depart- 
ment of Government activity in which there is more need for an improvement in the 
Bystem and organization of 'internal check than in the Customs Department.* * 

Then, Sir, there were searching investigations conducted by the Public 
Accounts Committee and suggestions were made with a view to improve 
the state of things. But really what is required now is that the whole 
position of our customs tariff should be re-examined. We have now come 
to a sttorge in the financial system of this country when so far as the 
central revenues are concerned, Customs, Income-tax and Salt form the 
principal sources of revenue; and what with protective duties, specific 
duties and ad valorem duties, wo should have a scientific tariff system 
established in this country; but as against that, what is the real position? 
Let me read the Report of the Public Accounts Committee of the next 
year: 

‘'A series of frauds came to light in the appraising department of the Calcutta 
Customs House in 1923; the officers responsible have been suitably dealt with. . . . 
The problem of finding a right solution is not an easy one since the matter depends 
upon securing a better check before the goods actually leave the customs house, and 
the measures adopted should be so designed as to avoid imposing additional delay 
in the clearance of goods. . . . Another subject which is also engaging the serious 

consideration of the Central Board of Revenue is the improvement of a system of 
internal check. . . . Then it was brought before us in evidence by the audit 

authorities that the Sea Customs Act of 1878 is obsolete and the need of drastic 
amendment in order to bring it up to date was prominently before us in evidence. 
We were indeed told and this is important that the Act would be unworkable in 
modern conditions if conventional methods had not grown up and obtained the sanction 
of long practice, though they were in manv cases, if not ultra vires , at any rate not 
strictly^ in accordance with the letter of the law. It is obvious that this condition 
of affairs adds considerable difficulty to the work of the Audit Department, a part 
of whose duties it is to see that revenue is being collected by the Customs Depart^ 
ment in accordance with the statutory provisions of this Act. We understand that 
the question of amending the Sea Customs Act was one of the first subjects taken up 
Oy the Central Board of Revenue at the time of its appointment in November 1923, 
and we trust that it will he possible at an early date to lay proposals for revising 
the statute before the legislature. 6 

Sir, I think in this state of things it is very high time indeed for the 
department concerned to put an end to this extremely lax state of affairs 
because it is not merely a source of corruption, but is also a source for the 
perpetration of frauds on the public revenue. 

Then, Sir, there is another matter which arises in respect of this laxity 
of administration, but I suppose it will be raised later on, as I see by mv 
friend Mr. K. C. Bov, and that is the oxtremelv unsatisfactory position 
in regard to the inland customs line. Those who have been in the Madras 
Presidency know tho difficulty, know the harassment and the trouble 
which lawful citizens are put to by reason of the fact that certain other 
people have been smuggling goods. That is also a matter in which there 
is neither rhyme nor reason in the methods of the Customs Department. 
I therefore feel, Sir, that on these matters the department concerned has 
been very much to blame, and I fihere^ore move this cut. 
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Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I would like to make a few observations on the speech 
which has fallen from my Honourable friend. Firstly, in regard to sugar* 
A year or two ago in this House I moved a Resolution or a cut against 
fixing sugar duties on an ad valorem basis. I explained at considerable 
length to the House at that time which I do not propose to repeat to-day, 
my objections to the change then made. I would only like to say this to 
the Honourable Member that I could have whole-heartedly supported him 
to-day had he supported me then; but, Sir, what happened was, as so 
often is our experience in this House, that that morning there 
had been a somewhat heated and exciting political debate; and Honour- 
able Members opposite were so full of their political 1 debate that they 
had all cleared out of the House and left me alone to support my motion 
on sugar, although before coming into the House they had expressed 
themselves as being entirely on my side ! In my speech on the General 
Budget the other day I was compelled to admit that the fixing of the 
tax on an ad valorem basis had not seriously affected the trade in sugar; 
and therefore I cannot support my Honourable friend to-day with my 
vote as I could have done a year ago. 

Then, Sir, I return to the question of the tariff. I agree with what he 
said about our present somewhat haphazard tariff. I should like very 
heartily an announcement on the part of the Government that they intend : 
ed to put an officer on special duty to revise these sea customs duties. 
Certainly the whole position does require re-examination and there are fair 
too few items in the tariff. With regard to what he said as to Customs 
being under the Commerce Member or the Finance Member, I come down 
at once on the side of the Commerce Member. I think it is highly pre- 
ferable that duties should be handled by the Commerce Member with an 
eye to the trade of the country, rathr” than merely by the Finance Mem- 
ber with a view 'to grabbing all posrij! .* revenues he can get out of them. 
To that extent I am entirely with my friend. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, although there 
is another opportunity to speak on this subject I take advantage of this 
opportunity just to make a few observations. Sir, my Honourable friend 
Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar complained that the Government of India has not 
made proper inquiries into the tariff and he suggests that such inquiries 
should be made. What I feel, Sir, is that inquiries have been made, but 
unfortunately the Government of India does not give effect to the proposals 
contained in that inquiry. The Taxation Inquiry Committee* has made its 
report. Unfortunately the Government of India does not attach much 
value to the proposals contained in that report. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Why? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: The Taxation Inquiry Committee came to the conclu- 
sion that in India the indirect taxes or what they call the taxes on consump- 
tion are more than they ought to be ; and they have given figures. They , 
have also stated in their report that the burden on the urban labourer 
larger than it should be and that it. should be reduced. The Taxation 
Inquiry Committee also suggested the order of priority as to reduction of 
taxes; and I feel, if Honourable Members have now read the Finance Bill, 
that they will realise that the Finance Member, although only two days 
back he showered his sympathy upon the wage-earners in this country, did 
not show much practical sympathy in his finance proposals. Sir, when 
the Taxation Inquiry Committee has made it clear that the burden of the 
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urban labourer is more than it ought to be and when they have suggested 
means of reducing that burden, namely, by reducing the duty on sugar, 
kerosene and matches, he goes out of his way to select the duty on motor 
cars for reduction this year. Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member 
stated that he has taken the proposal of thc 3 Taxation Inquiry Committee 
into consideration. I would ask him to explain to us what is the order 
of precedence given by the Taxation Inquiry Committee and whether he 
has followed that order of precedence. If he has not followed that order 
of precedence, I may at once say that the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber has not given effect to the proposals of the Taxation Inquiry Com- 
mittee If that Committee had not given the order of priority for reduc- 
tion of taxation, then certainly it would have been proper for him to 
choose any tax he liked, but the Taxation Inquiry Committee has laid 
down a certain order of precedence for reduction of taxation. They have 
placed thfe taxes on sugar, matches and kerosene first in that order of 
the import duties and he has not reduced any one of these. I therefore, 
think, Sir, that the Honourable the Finance Member ha^ not given any 
effect to the recommendations of the Taxation Inquiry Committee . He 
has not reduced the duty on sugar although the Taxation Inquiry Com- 
mittee has suggested that as one of the first. He has not reduced the 
duty on matches, although we have got nearly a 200 per cent, duty on 
matches; nor has he reduced the duty on kerosene which touches the 
poor people of this country. I therefore think, Sir, that the cut proposed 
by Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar should be passed as a matter of protest 
against the Honourable the Finance Member for not giving effect to the 
proposals of the Taxation Inquiry Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; Sir, my first complaint with regard 
to this motion is that my Honcr ; Me friend Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar 
has used the word 4 ‘laxity* * in a \ ?y lax way. It is important, I think, 
that Members of this House should not forget that when they speak about 
the laxity of administration, that word is taken by a large number of officers 
all over the country as a possible reflection on themselves, but the greater 
part of Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar’s speech had nothing to do with laxity 
of administration, but with the sins of this wicked Government in regard 
to things done at the centre, — something quite different from administration 
of the Customs revenue. He did raise one specific point about the question 
of frauds at customs houses and the necessity for improving internal check, 
a matter, as he rightly stated, which has been considered very carefully 
by the Public* Accounts Committee on more than one occasion. I entirely 
agree with him that an improvement in the system of internal check 
inside the customs houses is an important reform which it is most desirable 
that we should institute. We have been conducting during last year a 
very careful study of the possibilities of improving conditions in that respect: 
the difficulties are by no means inconsiderable, but I hope that we shall 
be able before very long to arrive at a real improvement in that matter. 
So far as the frauds which occurred in 1923 were concerned, they were 
very thoroughly dealt with, and I do not think that there is any reason 
to suppose that that sort of thing is being repeated. 

I come now to his charges against the Government, because I think 
those which I have already dealt with were the only charges that were 
really in the nature of laxitv of administration. The first instance of Gov- 
ernment's wickedness in this matter which has been chosen is the case of 
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sugar. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar's complaint is that by making the duty, 
specific instead of ad valorem , we have raised additional revenue. This 
matter came up when the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill was introduced in 
the spring of 1925 and passed after consideration in Select Committee 
and full discussion in this House. Speaking on this matter on the 18th 
March 1925, my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes said as follows: 

“I am perfectly prepared to admit that in 1926 the tariff valuation for sugar, 
instead of being Rs. 17/8 as this year, is likely to be lower. It may be Rs. 14/8; 
it may be less, it may be more. I cannot say more than that. Sugar is a very chancy crop. 
You may have a failure in Cuba, you may have a corner in America, prices may go up 
or may go down, but all the indications are in favour of what the Honourable Member 
said, that the tariff valuation for sugar in 1926 is likely to be something like Rs. 14/8 
per cwt. instead of Rs. 17/8 as it is now, and that is a consideration which is very 
relevant to this problem which is now before the House. For supposing the tariff 
valuation in 1926 on the present system is Rs. 14/8 and supposing we take 25 per cent, 
wet valorem duty, the actual duty which we shall levy will be something like Rs. 3/10 
per cwt. as against the Rs. 4/8 we are proposing. I am prepared to admit that, out 
my point is this, and that is the point which was brought to my notice when we were 
maturing this proposal, if we do not impose this specific duty at the rate which I 
now propose, for every 4 annas in duty we drop, we lose 22£ lakhs of revenue.” 

The whole purpose of that amendment was to stabilise our revenue, to 
improve our estimating and to prevent our revenue from falling away very 
largely when there was a big fall in the prices of sugar. The difficulty 
we were in was that, with large fluctuations in the size of the sugar crop 
and a drop in the price of sugar, it meant a very heavy drop in the ad 
valorem duty. We were in great difficulty to know what, our revenue 
would be and the lower the price of the sugar and its import, the less duty 
we would get. Of course, the other question of the protection of the Indian 
sugar interests was also raised, and I would draw the attention of the 
House to the fact that we were attacked only a few days ago on the 
ground that the present sugar duty is not high enough to protect Indian 
interests. I think that my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson must 
have forgotten, when he said that he did not get a proper opportunity for 
dealing with the sugar duty, that he actually moved an amendment on that 
occasion to make the specific duty Rs. 4 instead of Rs. 4/8/0 and failed 
to carry the House with him. ... 

Sir Walter Willson: I explained that to the House, that those Honour- 
able Members were not here, as they should have been. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Mr. Joshi has also referred to the 
sugar duty on the ground that it is a heavy tax on the consumer, and in 
that connection he has made some complaint against the Government, and 
against me in particular, for not carrying out the recommendations of the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee. I should like to repudiate at once his 
accusation that the Government do not attach much value to the Report 
of the Taxation Inquiry Committee. I assure him that the contrary is 
the case. But I explained in introducing this year’s Budget that until 
we had got rid of the provincial contributions we were not in a position to 
take ^ full advantage of the valuable recommendations of the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee. We cannot effect any important changes in taxation 
in the direction of lowering taxation unless we are prepared to substitute 
other taxes at once in their place at the beginning. Once the provincial 
contributions have been got out of the way, and if we are lucky enough 
to have a surplus, then.we can consider reductions of taxation without being 
faced with the necessity of imposing new taxes -or additional taxes in 
other directions to take their place. The reason why there are no big 
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proposals for changes in taxation this year is that we are not yet quite free 
of the provincial contributions. I very much hope that next year and the 
year after the Finance Member will have an opportunity of taking more 
advantage than has- hitherto been .possible of the Taxation Inquiry Com- 
mittee's Report, that is assuming that we are still fortunate enough to be 
Jiving in the era of surpluses. Mr. Joshi also referred to the tax on 
matches. I think the House is aware that the question of the import 
duty on matches has been referred to the Tariff Board. We have obvious- 
ly to await their report before we can deal with the question of the import 
duty on matches. I am free to confess that I think it is much too high 
a duty as things stand to be altogether a desirable one. On the general 
question of revision of our tariff it is the hope of Government that they, 
will vefy shortly be able to institute a thorough inquiry into the possibili- 
ties of revision of the tariff either by the appointment of an officer on 
special duty for that purpose or bv the utilisation of members of the staff 
of the Department of my Honourable friend. Sir Charles Innes, and of 
the Central Board of Revenue. That brings me to the question, that has 
been raised of the separation of functions in the matter of customs. I 
think there is a suspicion in the minds of the House that thiR is a case of 
diarchy. The present arrangement dates from the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee's Report, and speaking for myself, T think it is working rather 
well. Any question of tariff is a matter for the Department of Commerce. 
Questions of administration are matters for the Central Board of Revenue, 
an office under the Finance Department. The Finance Department is 
interested in the revenue aspect of the question and the Commerce Depart- 
ment is interested in the tariff aspect of the question, and I think that it 
does make for clarity of thought that these two aspects should be separated 
under two different Members, who are after all ultimately only each one- 
eighth of the Governor General in Council, where all things come together. 
I hope that my Honourable friend, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, will not feel 
it necessary, in view of the explanation that I have tried to give, to press 
this motion further. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Customs’ be reduced by Rs. 1.500.*’ 

The motion was negatived. 

Rulinq as to Assessment of Duty on Imported Paper. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): Sir, I move that the 
Demand under the head “Customs" be reduced by Rs. 1'01°. 

My object in giving noTice of this motion was to protest against the 
recent ruling as to the assessment of duty on imported paper. If I may 
very briefly remind the House as to what the position was : in the Simla 
Session of 1925 we gave definitely protection to the paper industry, parti- 
cularly bamboo pulp, and the actual amendment to Schedule II whicl* we 
made read as follows : 

“ Printing paper, excluding chrome, marble, flint, poster and stereo, containing less 
thnn 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp, specific one anna.” 

On that customs ruling No. 9 of 1926 of the Government of India was 
issued which gave effect to that particular point and ruling No. 9 of 1926 
specifies that the 65 per cent, in accordance with tr|de practice is to be 
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calculated on the. fibre content of the paper. Now, Sir, on the 2nd Feb™- 
ary 1927, a new customs ruling is issued, without reference to the* trade 
concerned, which states that the protective duty imposed by Item No. 165! 
of Act V of 18&4 applies to printing j>aper containing less than 66 per cent, 
of mechanical wood pulp and that the Government of India hold that the 
only possible construction of the language used in this ruling was that it 
referred to the weight of the paper and not merely to its fibre content. 

Now, my protest against that ruling is on two grounds. First, that that 
ruling is ultra vires and against the intentions and spirit of the protection, 
with this House intended to impose, and secondly that that ruling has 
been issued without any notice to the traders concerned with the result 
that bond fide traders who made contracts with the importers of paper find 
themselves subjected to a loss without any notice of the imposing of new 
conditions. The position seems to me perfectly cle^r as to. what the 
intentions of the Tariff Board were. On page 97 of the Tariff Board's 
Report, it states: 

“ Our proposal is that all papers containing not less than 65 per cent, of mechanical 
wood pulp should remain subject to the present rates of duty on news print. 1 1 

And again in paragraph 152 on page 98 of the same Report is given in 
fuller detail the principles governing the remission of certain papers from 
the protective tariff. The papers governed by the new ruling, ruling 
No. 1, are almost exclusively comprised in the sentence “that it does not 
compete with Indian paper at present, and that it is not likely to compete, — 
that it should be possible to define it in such a manner that it can be readily 
defined for customs purposes". If we want further evidence of what was 
the purpose of the Housd, T think I may quote from the speech of the 
Honourable the Commerce Member when he introduced his Resolution to 
give protection to the bamboo paper industry. He saidr 

" Similarly there is a very large import into India of what is called newsprint, 
that is paper on which newspapers are printed. It is made very largely from what 
is known as mechanical wood pulp, that pulp made by grinding wood fibre without 
the addition of any chemicals. The Tariff Board have excluded newsprint also from 
the market which the Indian manufacturer can hope to capture. . . . 

There was another much more serious and wellfounded reason for this action. This 
newsprint, besides being absolutely necessary in India, is so cheap that Indian paper 
could not compete with it unless we put on a perfectly outrageous degree of protec- 
tion. . . .- 

If we make all these deductions, we find that the scope of expansion for the paper 
industry in India is not more than 20,000 tons a year.’* 

Therefore, I take it that' the intention of the Tariff Board and of the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member was definitely to exclude these particular types 
of paper from the protective tariff. 

The second point is that I wish to protest against the fact that a ruling 
making such a fundamental change should be brought in without giving 
any reasonable degree of notice to the traders concerned. I would very 
much like to Hear what the Honourable ‘the Commerce Member has to say 
on these particular points. What I desire is that ruling No. 1 shall be 
suspended forthwith, that we should go back to ruling No. 9 whilst at 
least an inquiry and investigation is made into the effects of ruling No'. 1 
and as to whether that ruling is the proper construction to be placed on* 
12 Noon Paragraph 155 of the Tariff Act. If on.that investigation the 
Honourable the Commerce Member finds that the present ruling 
is ultra vires , I hope he will take steps to have refunded to the traders 
concerned the additional duties which have been collected from them 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I think that my Honourable 
friend Colonel Crawford has not fully apprehended the position. He has 
stated the facts quite correctly but the deductions which he has drawn 
from those facts are not equally correct. WKat happened was that this 
question was first referred to the Central Board of Revenue and they 
gave the first ruling to which the Honourable Member has referred. Then 
a revision petition under the Sea Customs Act was put in to the Governor 
General in Council against the ruling of the Central Board of Revenue. 
Now, Sir, the' Governor General in Council has at his disposal extremely 
expert and trained lawyers, particularly trained in this matter of interpre- 
tation of Statutes, and the Governor General in Council waB advised that 
whatever the intentions of the Legislature may have been when this parti- 
cular Act was put on the Statute-book, at any rate as the Act stood there 
was no possible doubt as to what the meaning of the words were. TJhe 
actual words in question are: “ protective duty so imposed on all printing 
paper containing less than 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp.” It is 
purely a question of interpretation whether that 65 per cent, of mechanical 
wood pulp refers to 65 per cent, of the fibre content or 65 per cent, of the 
total weight of the paper. It is purely a matter of interpretation. We were 
advised that it must be the total weight of the paper. That is the law 
whether it is right or wrong. That is the law and we have got to enforce 
it. Therefore, Sir, the Honourable Member is entirely wrong in suggesting 
that our action was ultra vires or even in suggesting that we should have 
consulted the trade, that is, the importers, before we made this ruling. 
It is up to the importers now to prove that the* effect of the ruling is to 
bring within the scope of the protective duties large quantities of paper 
which the protective duties were not intended to affect. If the importers 
of newsprint can show that to the Government of India, I am prepared to 
give an assurance to the Honourable Member here and now that we will 
take any representation that they may make into the most careful con- 
sideration and if we find that there is weight in their representation, then 
we shall consider the amending oi the Act. But I hope the Honourable 
Member will take it from me that the only thing which we could do would* 
be to amend the Act. 

Oolonel J. D. Crawford: I will withdraw, Sir. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Invidious Distinctions between Provinces in the Scales of Pay of Clerks. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras cede d districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I rise to move my motion.* The question 
is perhaps of very small importance to the Finance Member but it is of 
very great and big importance to the poor employees of the Customs Office 
in Madras. Sir, as stated, the object of my motion is to draw attention to 
the invidious distinction between the provinces in the scales of pav of clerks. 

The clerks in the Customs Office in Madras are given the scale of Rs. 40 

2 — 80 — 1 — 90 whereas we find that in Calcutta it is Rs. 45 — 45—50 8— 

110—5—120, in Bombay it is Rs. 60 — 4 — 100—3 — 160 and in Rangoon it 
is Rs. 60 — 4 — 152. Of all this lot. Sir, it has fallen to the lot of the Madras 
clerks — 109 out of 186r-to receive the lowest possible pav and scale. In 

the matter of thd upper division, clerks in Calcutta get Rs. 80 — 80 — 100 

5 — 150 — 10-^-200, in Bombay it is Rs. 110 — 5 — 230 and in Rangoon it is 
Rs. 140 — 5^-200^-10 — 250 whereas in Madras it is Rs. 70 — 3 — 85 — 4 125. 


#< * ThaUthe Demand under the head * Customs ’ he reduced by Rs. 100 . 99 
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Sir, there is another way in which also their lot can be compared, and that 
is, by taking the scales of pay which are in vogue in some of the other 
departments which are being worked under the Government of India in 
Madras. In the Accountant General’s Office the scale is Rs. 40 — 6 — 100 — 

5 — 175, in the Post Office the scale is Rs. 40 — 5*— 100 — 4 — 140 and in the 
Currency Office it is Rs. 40 — f> — 90 — 4 — 130 whereas in the Customs Office 
it is only Rs. 40 — 2 — 80 — 1 — 90. I need not dwell upon the various 
responsible duties which the clerks of the Customs Office have to do and 
it is undeniable that the responsibility of the clerks working in the Madras 
Customs Office is quite as great and as serious and grave as the duties of 
the customs clerks in other parts. 

Now, Sir, with reference to this grievance of the Madras Customs House 
clerks a Resolution was msved in the Council of State by the Honourable 
Mr. P. C v Desika Chari bringing to light this identical grievance in the 
following terms : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the ministerial 
establishment of the Madras Customs House may be granted the same scale of pay as is 
granted to the ministerial staff in the Bombay and Calcutta Custom Houses, or,, in 
the alternative, that the ministerial staff in the Madras Custom House may be granted 
the same scale of pay as the ministerial staff of the Accountant General's Office, 
Madras, or other ministerial departments in Madras under the direct control of the 
Government of India. M 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. Desika Chari made a strong point there and 
he, coming from Madras though not directly, compared the prices of food- 
stuffs and other necessities of life both in Madras and other places and 
pointed out that the scale of living in Madras is not cheaper than the seal© 
of living in Bombay or Calcutta. Nevertheless, when he was describing 
the difficulties of the clerks there and adding to it the fact that Madras is 
a city of distances and the clerks who have to reach their offices have 
necessarily to incur additional expenditure over conveyance also, the Honour- 
able Saiyid Raza Ali interrupted by saying, “ What about bicycles?” Sir, 
to a clerk drawing Rs. 40 or 50. to buy a bicycle even on the hire purchase 
system wall mean that he will have to devote at least a half or one-third 
of his pay for the payment of the debt incurred by purchasing the bicycle. 
That was the manner in which the Honourable Member thought fit to 
ridicule or mock at the poverty of the clerks. Sir, a more serious reply 
was given by the Honourable Mr. Jukes. He said : 

“ The Government held that the main consideration in matters of this kind, must 
be the rates of pay given to similar grades of clerical labour by the Local Govern- 
ment within whose territories the staffs are serving. I am afraid, Sir, that Govern- 
ment cannot agree to abandon this principle in favour of either of the principles 
suggested by the Honourable Mover. Government cannot consent either to give the 
same rates of pay to all establishments performing the same duties, in whatever part 
of India they may be serving, or to ,nve the same rates of pay to all the establish- 
ment* serving in one place, whatever the nature of their duties. * In both cases, it will 
he noticed, the Honourable Member proposes to level up rather than level down." 

He (the Honourable Mr. Jukes) prefers levelling down rather than 
. levelling up. 

“ He would give to the Madras establishments either the highest rate of pay given 
to similar establishments in other parts of India or the highest; rath of pay given U 
the establishments under the control of the Central Government in Madras itself. The 
adoption of either of these courses would be grossly unfair to the tax-payer and would 
occasion considerable embarrassment to the Local Governments/’ 
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Here are the crocodile tears shed by Mr. J ukes for the tax-payer, whea 
be was asked to increase the pay which is received by these clerks. But 
what about those Collectors who are receiving the same scale of pay all 
over? What became of his tears about the tax-payer’s money when he 
finds that the Collector in Madras receives Rs. 2,250, the Collector in 
Bombay receives the same pay, and the Collector in Burma receives the 
same pay? The scale of the Collector of Madras is Rs. 2,250 — 100 — 2,750 
The same is the scale in Bombay and in Burma. Sir, I ask, what became 
of those tears about the scales of pay of these higher officers? Are then the 
rents of bungalows in Madras* lower than those in Bombay or Burma, and 
if it is the contention in the case of Madras clerksj that the rents of houses: 
in Madras are lower than in other places, should not the same be held tq 
apply in the case of the higher officers? I want the Honourable thd 
Finance Member on a fine cool morning like this not to be severe about 
these clerks but to consider calmly their position and give them some 
suitable relief. There are two other remedies which my Honourable friend 
and Professor, Dr. Macphail, would suggest. He would suggest, let*, there 
be industries opened into which the Brahmin graduates can rush instead 
of becoming clerks. I quite agree with him in his boycott of Government 
service. But where are the industries to which they can go? Another 
suggestion that he would make is, ask them to sit down and perform cere- 
monies and say prayers. I ask, has not the Rev. Dr. Macphail taught us 
every morning day after day, the prayer, “Our Father, who art in heaven, 
give us* this day our daily bread.” That Father in heaven has shown this 
father on the Treasury benches of these clerks to give them their daily bread, 
and I ask, considering the position of these poor clerks, give them their 
legitimate bread. Why make them suffer like this? I am aware, and I 
believe the Honourable the Finance Member is aware, that two Collectors 
in Madras’ in succession have made a very strong recommendation with 
reference to the position of the clerks in Madras. I believe that Mr. 
Watkins has made a very strong recommendation and the latest recommen* 
dation was made by Mr. Stuart, the Collector of Customs there, who has 
I understand described in a very graphic manner the difficulties' of the 
clerks — the ugly clothes they have to wear, the debts which they incur To 
the co-operative societies, their inability to repay those debts and the npjx!^ 
cations that are received from the wives of deceased clerks for some sctft* 
of compassionate allowance. Does not all this convince you that the posl* 
tion of the clerks in Madras is miserable and that it is a case to which you 
must pay some serious consideration? It is not enough for vou. when the 
clerks of the Accountant General come and complain, to ask them to go and 
find consolation in the position of the Post Office men ; when the Post Office 
men come and complain, to ask them to go and find consolation in the 
position of some other office ; when the men of that office come and complain, 
to ask them to go and -find consolation in the position of the Customs men ; 
and when the Customs men come and complain, and ask for some rerifedy 
and some redress here, what does the Government here say? They point 
to the Local Governments and say that the scales of pav fixed bv the 
Local Government of Mad^&s are less* than the scales paid by other Local 
Governments. What does the Local Government say in its turn? Go to 
the Chingleput miraeadar and see what he pays. If vou go to the Chingleput 
Miraiadcr and ask him, he says that the farmers and labourers are paid very 
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much less. Is that the source thbt the Central Government will look to 
for guidance? Is not the Central Government going to set an exazpple to 
air these people how to improve the economic condition, the living condition, 
the sanitary condition, the health and minds of all these ill-paid employees? 

I hope to get a favourable reply from the Honourable the Finance Member, 
but, even if his answer is going to be otherwise, I may here and now say 
that I am not going to ask for a division. I will not divide this House 
because, whatever the result of the division may be, I am not going to 
divide the employer and the employee. I hope tbe Finance Member will 
give a reply that the position of these clerks will be more favourably consi- 
dered. 

The ReVd. Dr. E. M. M&cphail (Madras : European) : After the appeal 
of my old student, Mr Duraiswamy Aiyangar, I feel that I cannot resist 
the temptation to say a word or two on this subject, although, when I get 
up without preparation I seem occasionally to say things which offend 
people. I rather sympathise with Mr. Duraiswamy in this matter. Coming 
fgPfy Madras I am naturally inclined to get as much for Madras as possible. 
"We have been paying a great deal more than any other province in the 
Way of provincial contributions, and as we have been paying more, it seems 
to me that we have a right to come forward and ask the Honourable the 
Finance Member if it is not possible for him to give the same amount to 
clerks in Madras that is given to clerks in other places. That is my own 
feeling in the matter. I know that there is a difficulty because of the fact 
that you have different costs of living in different places, but I feel that 
there is some cogency in Mr. Duraiswamy 's argument that that distinction 
is not drawn in the case of the higher services, except that I suppose there 
may be some special allowances given. But it seems to me that this dis- 
content might perhaps be removed, at all events to a certain extent, if 
some flat rate were given to the clerks in the same service all over the 
country and some allowances were given for extra cost of living, for there 
is an extra cost of living in cities like Calcutta and Rangoon. (Mr. A. 
Rangaswami Iyengar : “ And Madras.”) There might be something of 
the nature, to my mind, of separate allowances for different places calcu- 
lated upon the undoubted difference in the cost of living. And while I am 
on my feet, I should like to make a reference to what my Honourable friend, 
Lala Lajpat Rai stated yesterday. I was rather angry at what he said and 
did not get up to speak in case I might speak inadvisedly with my lips 
when I was angry. I should like to ask the Honourable Member — he has 
bea&£iO good as to tell me that he was sorry that he had hurt my feelings — 
I shbpld like to ask him to read what I said and to see whether it justified 
the attack that he made upon me yesterday. I do not think if he reads 
it over again carefully .... 

Mr. President: I am afraid that I cannot allow the Honourable Mem- 
ber to deal with that matter. It is entirely out of order in this debate. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. M&cphail: I was only going to speak on the sub- 
ject of pay ; it was in connection with the subject of a living waee which I 
^ndertijand has been raised by this debate, and I want to say a few words 
about The Honourable Member states that I had said that Rs. 9 was a 
good living wage for Madras because the Indian agricultural labourers re- 
ceived the satne amount. I never said anything^of the kind. I never 
discussed tie question of Rs, 9. I know personallynkom my own experience 
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in Madras that Bs. 9 is not a living wage) for any one in Madras and % 
■certainly had no desire to say that it was a living wage. What I was refer- 
ring to at the time was the class that my Honourable friend, Mr. Acharya, 
referred to, namely, the class of clerks, the class that we are speaking about 
now, and what I said was that I was extremely sorry for them receiving 
such low pay. I do not think I said anything which would warrant its 
being held that I approved of the v^ry low rate of pay of Bs. 9 a month 
for any one in this world. 

Lala Lajpat Hal: I am sorry if I misunderstood my Honourable friend. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think it always comes as some- 
thing of a shock to people, whether coming from overseas or whether coining 
from Northern India, when they find what is the ruling rate of wage in 
many parts of Madras. We are up against a serious difficulty* 
Mr. jDuraiswainv Aiyangar pointed out the chain of argument which 
leads to the rates of pay being low* But I do not think 
you could solve that difficulty simply by one employer, r the 
Government of India, suddenly stepping in and raising all round the 
rate of wages that it pays to its particular employees, especially as they 
are a comparatively small number among the total even of Government 
employees in Madras. The difficulty is a serious one and I do not think 
that it is going to be solved simply by raising the wages. If you can 
raise the demand for the standard of comfort among the people, then you 
will quickly I think raise the wages. I do not think that you will raise 
the standard of comfort by stepping in and increasing the money wage in 
one particular isolated instance. 

(Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar here made a remark which was inaudible 
to the reporter.) 

I am afraid I did not hear the Honourable Member’s remark. I notice 
that the Member who has moved this cut with a view to improving the 
wages of certain employees in Madras went into -the lobby the other day 
with a view to reducing them by 11 per cent., but I am not sure whether 
he did it enthusiastically. 

Our position in this matter is that we are guided by the rate of wages 
paid by the Local Government. The matter was carefully considered, 

I believe, by a committee of the Local Government not very long ago, 
and we should put the Local Government in very considerable difficulty if 
we were to raise our rate of wages above the standard with whiqb it 
compares. The principle of giving the same wage all through India,, the 
same money wage all through India, for the same service sounds at "first 
sight attractive but does not really mean that you will give the same 
reward for labour all through India if you give the same money wage. 
A certain amount of prejudice was attempted to be introduced by com- 
parison with what is done in the case of the Collector and the clerks, but 
the Honourable Member seems to forget that there are local allowances 
-and house rent allowances, and allowances of varying natures which do 
result in differentiation in the pay of the Collector in Bombay and the 
Collector in Madras, and a very considerable money difference i^intro- 
duced by those allowances. It was in 1925 that the increments of the 
clerks whom we :are now discussing were raised from 1J to 2 rupees and 
their maximum from Bfcn, 65 to Bs. 90* The revision that then took place was 
based on the rates of pay of similar clerical labour paid by the Local 
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Government. This is the principle adopted in every Customs House, and 
while I do not deny my sympathy with the Honourable Member's motion, 
because it does seem to me that some of these rates of wages judged by 
other standards are somewhat low, nevertheless, until the Local Govern- 
ment feels that it is in ia position to give, a higher rate, I do not think 
that the Government of India would be justified in doing anything. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head * Customs * be reduced by Rs. 100. ” 

The motion was negatived. 

Export duty on jute- 

Mr. K. 0. Nefogy: Sir, I beg to move that the Demand under head 
“‘Customs” be reduced by Rs- 100. 

It is my intention to draw pointed attention of this House to an 
item of taxation which was levied in the exigencies of war finance and 
that has passed into the normal system of taxation of this country. 
Between the years 1880 and March 1916, there was no export duty with 
.the exception of the export duty on rice. It was in the year 1916 that 
the export duty on jute was first levied at the* instance of the then 
Finance Member, Sir William Meyer. In moving for the adoptioh of 
this new form of taxation Sir William Meyer pointed out that “jute is an 
article which can well bear a special rate of export duty*, not only because 
of the present prosperity of the trade, but in view of the monopoly which 
India has in this product.” He on that occasion dwelt on the special 
financial needs of the Government of India in view of the liability which 
had been thrown upon the Government of India bv the War. On that 
occasion the rates of duty which were imposed were Rs. 2-4-0 per bale 
of raw jute, mid 10 annas on cuttings, and for the manufactured product 
Rs. 16 per ton on Hessians and Rs. 10 per ton on Sacking. These rates 
^continued till March 1917. In March 1917, while presenting the Budget 
of the financial year, Sir William Meyer proposed to double these rates 
ef duty immediately, and the reason which he put forward was particularly 
that as India was called upon to pay a contribution of £100 million sterling 
on account of the War, the Government needed an additional taxation 
’to bo raised to the tune of £3 million sterling. He then referred to several 
items of taxation under which he proposed increases and then coming to 
the export duty on jute he said : 

“ Having regard to India’s monopolist position in respect of jute production, which 
enables taxation to be normally passed on to the consumer, we propose to double the 
rates . . . and then to obtain an additional revenue of £500,000.” 

These enhanced rates have continued up to the present dnv. and the 
total revenue which the Government of India have derived from this source 
I calculato at 34£ crores, roughly, up to the year which js just closing. 
It appears that in 1916 Sir Wiliiam Meyer did not justify this taxation 
•merely on the hypothetical ground that jute was a monopoly commodity 
of India, but took care to point out the other fact that the trade was in a 
jrerv flourishing condition. He was not quite sure of his ground- Later, he 
emphasized the fact that jute was the monopoly of India and on that he 
If&sed the justification of doubling the rates in 1917. As to whether jute 
is a monopoly commodity of India is a question that cam$ up' for examina- 
tion by tlie Fiscal Commission in the first ipstance,^ and later before the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee. The Fiscal f Commission discussed this 

» I 
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question rather casually but the observations which they made, with refer- 
ence to export duties generally would bear repetition on this occasion. 
This is what they said at page 100 of their Eeport: 

“ Only in the case of an' absolute monopoly for which the demand is stable can it 
be asserted generally that the world price will be raised by the full amount of the* 
export duty, and that therefore the whole export duty will be paid by the foreign 
consumer and none of it by the home producer. An absolute monopoly, however, 
for which there is a stable demand is of rare occurrence, and it may, therefore, be 
taken as the general rule that some portion, if not the whole, of an export duty falls 
on the home producer.’* 

Sir, later,, the Taxation Enquiry Committee in paragraph 156 of their 
Beport examined the position and they pointed out ‘'‘that the monopoly 
which at present exists would be infringed if an equally cheap substitute 
for jute could be discovered, or by an extension of the system of bulk- 
handling grain.* ’ 

Later on they went on to observe : 

“ In spite of the monopolistic character of the product, there exists a possibility 
that, in certain conditions of the trade, a portion of the export duty may fall'on the 
producer.” 

&ir, my complaint is that this very important question has not come 
up for serious consideration at the hands either of the Fiscal Commission 
or the Taxation Enquiry Committee. But from the observations which 
wore just quoted, from the reports of both these Committees, it appears 
that they are themselves in doubt as to whether it can be laid down as 
a general proposition that the export duty on jute is never paid out of 
the pockets of the consumers. They say that circumstances are con- 
ceivable when this duty, instead of being passed on to the consumer, may 
well be borne by the producer. Sir. what is the position as we find it 
to-day? As is well known, jute is practically the monopoly of Bengal, 
so far as production is concerned, and I claim some authority to speak 
on this subject because it is my part of Bengal that produces a very 
large proportion of the jute grown in this country. The position as we 
find to-day is that Government have been making a systematic gain to 
the extent of Bs. 3£ orores and over every year for some years past. 
But this does not reflect the condition of the producer at all, for I find 
that in the jute season which has just closed — and we can find parallels 
of such seasons even in the past — the cultivator has in many instances 
not been able to recover even the bare cost of production of jute. There 
may be instances in which he has made just a slight profit, but in very 
many cases it can be asserted without fear of contradiction, that the jute 
producer has failed to recover even the cost of his production. The middle- 
man, the baler, the manufacturer (the foreign manufacturer, as well as 
the Indian manufacturer), count upon some profit; the Government of 
India count upon a revenue of crores. But the producer has not 
been able in very many cases to recover the cost of production even. I 
should therefore think that there is something very wrong in the whole 
system that obtains in regard to this jute export "duty. Sir, the Tax$r 
tion Inquiry Committee deferred specifically to the question of the bulk* 
handling of grains. I understand that in America particularly bulk-handi* 
ing is gaining ground very considerably. And even in India I am told that 
grain lifters have been installed as an experiment in certain places. The 
time may therefore arrive very soon when the Government of India will 
havg seriously tononsider whether it will be politic on their part to continue- 
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dihis export duty at its present high rates. In any case I am sure that 
it is a misnomer to call jute the monopoly of India. It is a monopoly erf 
India in so far as jute is not grown anywhere outside India; but, Sir* 
what about the implications of the description that jute is the monopoly, 
of India? One would think th/at the producer is in a position to dictate 
prices, or that, the producer would at least be entitled to recover hia cost; 
but, as I. have already stated, under this system of so-called monopoly 
the producer is at the mercy of the purchaser. It is a powerful ring that 
controls the prices in the jute market, and when we find the purchaser to 
be in the position of a dictator, it is certainly a misnomer to describe jute 
as the monopoly of India, having regard to the undoubted implications of 
that description. Sir, while on this point I cannot refrain from observing 
that this duty is a huge contribution that the Government of India are 
levying upon the people of Bengal. That itself was a point to which 
reference was made by the Taxation Inquiry Committee. They say that 
a considerable increase in the rate of duty involves the likelihood of differ- 
ential taxation on the people of Bengal. Though no such increase is pro- 
posed, the circumstances I have pointed out do make out a case for inquiry 
as to whether at least a portion of the present export duty, if nojL the 
whole, is borne by the producer of that commodity in Bengal. If f^is, 
then certainly I can claim that it is a special item of taxation which the 
Government of India have been levying upon the people of Bengal. In 
this connection I would remind this House that while some persons talk 
of the Province of Bengal as a sort of charity province because of the fact 
that her lannual contribution of Rs. 63 lakhs has been remitted,, the fact 
is that the total amount which the Government of Bengal would be getting 
under this dispensation for six years would not exceed the amount the 
Government of India are making out of an (agricultural produce of Bengal 
under this one head every year. Sir, I would further remind the Govern- 
ment of India that, while they have been making this huge profit out of 
a commodity produced by Bengal, the duty of seeing to the improvement 
of the cultivation of jute, the duty of seeing to the improvement of the 
moral and material condition of the jute producer in Bengal is entirely 
laid on the shoulders of the Government of Bengal. If we had the, 
advantage of the opinion of Mr. Jayakar’s lady friend on this case, I am 
sure she would have as illuminative a criticism to offer as on the system 
of Dyarchy. Sir, this certainly is not the sort of division of functions that 
one can approve of. Here you are making 3$ crores every year out of the 
jute duty and leaving the Government of* Bengal to see to the improve- 
ment of the cultivation of jute on which alone this huge profit of yours 
ultimately depends. I therefore appeal to the Honourable the Finance 
Member for his consideration as to whether in such a circumstance there 
ought not to be established some sort of a community of interest between 
the Provincial Government and the Central Government which might act 
as an encouragement to the Provincial Government to see to the improve- 
ment of jute production, giving the Provincial Government a substantial 
shpre in the proceeds of this taxation. Sir, in this connection I am remind- 
ed of the recommendation made by the Taxation Inquiry Committee that' 
$h*s position might in certain circumstances be enquired into by the Tariff 
Bdard. I may add that my principal intention in bringing forward tills 
motion to-day is to draw the attention of the Honourable the Finance 
Member to the recommendation made by the Taxation Inquiry Com- 
mittee. I maintain that the circumstances of the jute trade -present 
obtaining in Bengal do warrant an early inquiry by the Tariff Board into 
the whole question. 
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Air. E. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I had 
no intention of speaking on this subject, nor had 1 any idea that a sub- 
ject of this description was coming up in this Chamber, but I shall avail 
(myself of the opportunity that has come to me by accident to congratulate 
my friend Mr. Neogy. Mr. Neogy has got local experience of the Dacca 
Division where he comes from and that is where the Eastern Bengal culti- 
vators are suffering from this difficulty of payment of duty on jute to the 
Government of India. Sir, we have seen the hardships suffered in the field by 
these people when they cultivate jute, depicted for us the other day in the 
cinema at the Elphinstone Theatre ; we have seen other examples of their 
suffering as well. Allow me, Sir, for a few minutes to describe what I have 
seen throughout my constituency in Bengal- Sir, these poor cultivators who 
earn their living by the sweat of their brows — these hewers of wood and 
drawers of jWater — from morning till evening with great difficulty cultivate 
the land. Sir, at ofie time these people were misled — whether rightly 
or wrongly. I will not say. The majority party in this Assembly, the 
Swaraj Party said — or rather it was the order of Mahatma Gandhi^- that 
the cultivation of jute does not pay the cultivator, so what is the use 
Of ajAltivating it? They stopped the cultivation for some time* That 
would mean less payment of duty to the Government of India. But these 
poor people soon found that there was no use in following the dictates of 
the Mahatma, because they were suffering in reality by not getting any 
return from their land by growing other crops as well. They tried the 
experiment of jute the year before last again after some years. Haw 
much did they get? They jjjot nothing, Sir. They spent much more; 
they laboured hard and tlu; return was very little with the result, that 
after suffering a great deal in this way they got malaria, epidemics, kala 
azar , cholera and much more sufferings out of the process through 
which they are to produce jute. Look at the insanitary conditions they 
live in. Impure water in tanks, foul air, germs of .diseases, etc.,. • • • 

Mr. President: Order, order 1 I am afraid the Honourable Member is. 
irrelevant. The question before the House is the export duty on jute- 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Yes, Sir, and therefore I am asking exactly how 
are we going to meet the situation. My Honourable friend Mr. Bhore 
sitting over there, who represents the Agricultural Department, orders 
a few phials of quinine to be sold through the post offices. And, Sir, 
is this the return out of those 8' crores of rupees which the Government of 
India are getting by exploitation? My Honourable friend from Bombay, 
Mr. Jnyakar, yesterday said they are looting, committing dacoitv- No, 

I mean the other friend from the Swaraj Party — Mr. Belvi or Mr- 
Abhyankar. My Honourable friend had said something like that- I do 
not agree with my Honourable friend, but, Sir, certainly in this case 
it is a glaring dacoity, a glaring mischief, that is done in the case of 
these poor cultivators who get nothing in return for what they do. How 
•much do the Government look after their sanitation, how much do they 
give in the way of education, how much do they look after their health 
and what is done for these poor people? Yon are aware that in Bengal 
• the death-rate is higher than the birth-rate. Year after year you take 
8 crores, or more in the way of duty. My friends representing the 
European group are sitting there very (Sir Walter Willson : “Choop”), very 
silent. They are, Sir, the middlemen. They are from Calcutta, 
they are from Manchester, in England, from Dundee in Scotland, arut 
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other places. Piles and piles of jute are exported from Ipdia on pay- 
ment of — how much? — Rs. 3, 4 or 5 per maund to the cultivators. They 
produce beautiful stuff out of this jute from Bengal in the city of Man- 
chester ( Honourable Members: “Dundee !”) — yes, Dundee as well and 
they make money out of it by selling these goods here in India. They 
export and they import and make money; and that is why, Sir, the 
Swaraj Party have made it a point to boy cot and not to use Manchester 
goods but to stick to hhaddar. But, Sir, will the Honourable the Finance 
Member find next year — I do not know whether he will be here himself — a 
way to see that such a lot of money is not being looted from the wages of 
these poor cultivators, who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, 
and that they receive something in return. Sir, agriculture is a trans 
ferred subject, my Honourable friend Mr. Bhore will answer- I know 
it is the duty of the Bengal Government; but what about the other 
department of his friend that receives the money- The Government of 
India has got a very bad machine and this machine, Sir, requires lubri- 
cating. Thero is something more in the way of return needed- I wish 

to ask them how they can start to show some sympathy to the poor 

agriculturist. My Honourable friend Mr. Mukhtar Singh was speaking 
the other day about a certain kind of oil. What is the name? ( Honour- 
able Members Olive oil!”; “Keshranjan Oil!”). No, no, not Kesh- 
jranjan Oil- That is all pure water! I mean tube wells, sanitation 
health in rural areas- Not for lubricating the machinery of Govern- 
ment but for improving the villages. - . . 

Mr. President: Order, order! That ought to be enough. Sir Basil 
Blackett. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, as one of the hewers of wood 1 
and drawers of water who ploughs the sands on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, that very unlubricated bad machine, I submit for the 
benefit of the country, I am being looted, a .glaring dacoity is being com- 
mitted upon me when I am asked to follow the Honourable Member (Mr. 

K. Ahmed). Sir, if I do not stick to khaddar I will stick to jute- 

If I may now pass on to the speech 1 of the Honourable Mover I should 
like to begin by congratulating him on his thoroughly sound economic 
views on the subject of export duties- 

Mr. President: Mr. Kabeerud-din Ahmed’s? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, there is a Latin saying which 
says that somebody who was a ghost at the time was vox et praeterea nihil f 
which means that he was sound and nothing else. I was passing from 
the ghost to the substantial motion. I should like to congratulate Mr. 
Neogy on his very sound views on the subject of export duties* The 

constitution of the United States absolutely prohibits the imposition of 
an export duty, and if we were living in an ideal world in India I am 
not sure that I should not advocate the inclusion in the Government of 
India Act of a prohibition of export duties all round- But if there are 
any export duties that can be justified I think the export duty on jute is 
a good case. It is, unlike the export duly on tea which was mentioned 
, earlier to-day, — it is almost certain that no part of it whatsoever is paid 
by the producer and that the whole of it falls on consumer. Mr- 
Neogv suggested that it might possibly be a case wSwe some part of Jit 
might possibly fall on the producer; I do not think he went further than 
that and certainly the Fiscal Commission and the Taxation Inquiry 
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Committee do not bear him out in the suggestion that the producer pays* 
Mr. Neogy ended up with a request that we should refer the matter to 
the Tariff Board. I think he has misunderstood the recommendation of 
the Taxation Inquiry Committee on that point- They were considering 
the possibility of an increase in the duty and they said : 

“ a considerable increase in the rate of duty involves the likelihood of differential 
taxation on the inhabitants of Bengal. The Committee do not recommend any increase 
in the rate of taxation, and in any case a necessary prelude to the consideration of 
any such increase would be an examination of its effect on trade by the Tariff Board/* 

The Government of India have no present intention of proposing) an 
increase in the export duty on jute; so that the suggestion that the matter 
should be referred to the Tariff Board, so far as it is based on the recom- 
mendation of the Taxation Inquiry Committee, falls to the ground- The 
duty is one which to all appearances is paid entirely by the consumer- 
India is making the consumer, mainly outside India, pqy this duty. 
Mr. Neogy, I think, was not very serious in his suggestion that we 
should abolish it at an early date. 

Mr. X. 0. Neogy: I did not say that. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I beg his pardon; he did not even 
suggest that- What he was really after was that he should get at any 
rate a portion of the proceeds of the duty for the Government of Bengal- 
Well, Sir, iny views on the subject of export duties and the desirability 
of getting rid of them altogether would be very strongly reinforced if it 
became the habit of any of the Provincial Governments to impose export 
duties. I think it would be most dangerous from the point of view of 
the interest of India as a whole. Mr. Neogy suggests that we should 
,give a part of the proceeds of this duty to Bengal chiefly, I think, on the 
ground that jute is mainly grown in Bengal ; but if it is not the producer 
in Bengal, but the consumer elsewhere who is really paying the duty. . . . 

Mr. K. O. Nebgy: That is the point at issue. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Then there is no case whatever 
for Bengal taking the proceeds of this duty in preference to the central 
tax-payer; and, as I said at the beginning?, Mr. Neogy did not go much 
further than suggest that it was conceivable in certain hypothetical cir- 
cumstances, which probably do not exist at present, that some portion 
of the duty may possibly be paid by the producer. »He was very wisely 
wary in his statement to that effect. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: But, T said that even the present circumstances 
.do warrant an examination- 

The Honourable Sir Basil Bl&ckett: He is, I am afraid, now overstat- 
ing his case if that is really what he said, because I submit that in so far 
as economic doctrines are true at all — and we have heard the other day 
that they are generally untrue — this is a clear case where the economic 
facts show that the duty is and must be paid by the consumer- 

On the questioniwhether it is desirable that part of the duty should go 
to Bengal, the ojMbargument can be, I think, that in connection with 
the revision of flre^Meston Settlement, Bengal is entitled to a larger 
share of the proceeds of. taxation, central and provincial, than she gets at 
present, and that this may provide the mean* of assisting her- Bttt 
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ithat question is not immediately before the House. We are at the $tage 
• at present of getting rid of the provincial contributions. This duty brings 
in something over Rs- 3£ crores each year- It is obvious that the Central 
Government cannot spare a sum at all approaching that figure either for 
the purpose of reduction of the taxation altogether or for the purpose of 
handing it over to the provinces as a whole, still less for the purpose of 
handing it over to one particular province ; and if it is a question of reduc- 
ing taxation I think that Mr. Neqgy would agree that there are other 
taxes which are more burdensome on the people of India than the export 
►duty on jute, and that they should go first. I submit, therefore, that it is 
obvious that the time has not arrived either for abolishing the export duty on 
jute or for handing over the duty in whole or in part to the Government 
of Bengal. 

Hr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head * Customs * be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived- 

Export Duty on Rice • 

U. Tok Kyi (Burma : Non-European) : I move that the Demand under 
the head “ Customs’ ' be reduced by Rs. 100. 

Sir, last week during the general discussion of the Budget I took up the 
question of the export duty on rice. But as my time limit was up I could 
not develop my point. Sir, I will take this opportunity of doing so. Last 
week I tried to show that the export of rice to the United Kingdom formed 
a very small percentage of the total export from India and that therefore 
the export duty on rice has little or no effect whatever on the people of 
that kingdom. I also tried to show that the export of wheat and tea to 
the United Kingdom formed a very large proportion of the total export from 
India. The export duty on wheat has been abolished since 1873, and the 
duty on tea is about to be taken away this year. I am very glad of that 
and I hope that all the export duties will go in the near future and I also 
hope that the export duty on rice too will go. Sir, the duty on rice is in- 
jurious to India in general and to Burma in particular. The price of rice 

half a century ago was very very cheap and the poorer classes were bene- 
fited by this. But it has risen enormously during the last fifty years. Sir, 
I should like to take* the year 1873 and the year 1925, a period of little over 
- half a century. During that period, the price of rice has 

PM ‘ enormously risen in all provinces of India- In the Madras 

Presidency, at Ganjam, it has risen from Rs. 1*8 per maund in 1873 to 
Rs. 7*7 per maund in 1925. Similarly in the Bombay Presidency, at Karachi, 
it has risen from Rs. 2*5 per maund to Rs. 7’2 per maund. In the United 
Provinces, at Saharanpur, it has risen from Rs. 2*8 to Rs. 8*4. In the 
Punjab, at Amritsar, the price of rice has risen from Rs. 2*6 to Rg. 8*4. 
In Bengal, at a place called Rangpur, it has risen from Rs. 1*9 to Rs. 8*8 
In Bihar and Orissa, at Cuttaok, it has risen from Rs. 1-8 to Rg. 5*9 
In the Central Provinces at Raipur, it has risenjrom Rs. 1*1 to Rs. 6*8. 
In Assam, at Sylhet, it has, ripen from Rs. l'SJ^Rs. 7*7. In Burma, at 
Taungoo, it has risen from Rs. 1*5 to Rs. 5*9. from these figures you 
will see that the price of rice has risen all over India and in every province 
without any exception. It has risen enormously ; in some cases it has risen 
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three times, and in several others it has risen to the extent of six times* 
Sir, during the last year, that is in 1925-26, Burma exported 89 per cent*, 
of the total export of ri6e from India. She is one of the biggest, if not the* 
biggest, rice-producing countries in the world, and yet I come across many 
a family in what is called the Dry Zone of Burma, — many a family which, 
cannot have a full meal of rice. They have to take rice mixed with jowar, 
a far inferior food-stuff. Sir, this sad state of things iB greatly due, I 
think, to the export duty on rice. As I tried to show last week, export 
duties in India at one time were abolished altogether, except the duty on 
rice. I therefore said then that the history of the rice duty was as black 
as that of the cotton excise duty. Sir, the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber has jus^ stated that in India we are not living in an ideal world. But 
while we do not expect to be in an ideal state, we do expect that Govern- 
ment should try and make India as ideal a state as possible. Sir, the 
United States of America have absolutely prohibited the imposition of export 
duties, and I do not see any reason why India should not follow her 
example. Sir, I am well aware that the Taxation Inquiry Committee has? 
recommended the retention of the duty on rice. They say that though India 
has not enjoyed the monopoly in rice, yet the duty that has been imposed 
all along has not done any injury to the country. Sir, 1 have tried to show 
that the price of rice has risen enormously throughout India during the 
last 50 years, and if in spite of this glaring fact it is contended that the 
high price of rice can not do any injury to the people of this country, 
especially the poorer classes, I do not know what else can. Sir, I think 
.that the time has come for Government to give a further and more serious 
consideration to this question of the export duty on rice. 


Mr. B. Das: Sir, 1 had no intention to intervene in this debate, but as 
my friend U. Tok Kyi has raised the question of high prices of rice, I 
feel it necessary to say a few words. I could not understand how the 
removal of the export duty on rice would in any way reduce the price of 
rice. I rather think that the Government should prohibit completely the 
export of rice in certain parts of the country, so that the rice grown in 
these localities may be consumed locally and the prices can be reduced 
thereby. I will give an instance. I come from Orissa, and my friend just 
now told the House that the price of rice has risen five times at Cuttack. 
Sir, while rice is sold at 5 seers to the rupee during the harvest season in 
British Orissa, in some of the neighbouring Indian States, where the export 
of rice is prohibited, rice is sold very often at 14 to 20 seers to the rupee, 
and the people of the neighbouring Indian States do not starve nor suffer 
from famine. I have also seen, Sir, in the Bombay Presidency in the 
Kathiawar States, that wherever exports of food-stuffs are prohibited, the 
people are in a better and more prosperous condition, and there is no starva- 
tion, no scarcity nor famine. In this connection I would particularly draw 
the attention of the House to the case of Orissa which is a perpetual famine- 
stricken country. There is at this very moment scarcity there due to floods 
and due to drought, and the people are starving. The Honourable the 
Finance Member may say that “famine” is a subject within the domain 
of the Local Govemmei||jL]biut yet the Government of Tndia have adequate 
powers, and if the Govarmnent of India in conjunction with the Provincial 
Governments can frame rules to prohibit the export of food-stuffs grains 
'and com from one territory to another territory or even to outside India. 
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then there would be k*t?s famine in India and less scarcity. We all know 
that the buying power or the purchasing power of the people is greatly 
reduced, and the Is. 6 d. ratio will reduce the buying power, and staying 
power of the people very much further, and even it the people have money, 
they will not be able to buy an adequate quantity of food-stuffs owing to* 
high prices, and as prices are raised through export, there is always famine 
and scarcity in the provinces. I therefore hope that the Government will 
consider the proposition in a manner so that there will be no export from 
one province to another province and from India to outside India and 
thereby bring about a cheap supply of food grains to all and do a great 
humane act. Where there is famine, let there be no export of food-stuffs. 

Bai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Boy (Bengal Mahajan Sabha: Indian Com- 
merce) : Sir, I had no desire to intervene in this debate but I really do not 
understand what my Honourable friend from Burma really meant by saying 
thalj the price of rice would go down as a matter of fact if the export duty 
is Removed- I hold, on the other hand, the contrary view. It is a well- 
knotra principle of economics that revenue duties should be imposed upon 
exports bi food-grains. That was the position which 1 took up when I 
had to appear before the Fiscal Commission. In fact, Sir, the question of 
export of rice was the theme of an animated controversy in the Bengal 
Legislative Council and one of my friends, who was an exporter of rice, 
was against the prohibition of exports. It is a well-known fact that the 
Besolution of my friend was defeated in the Bengal Legislative Council 
and we who were in favour of keeping down the prices by prohibiting export 
of rice from India succeeded then. The imposition of export duties as a 
matter of fact for revenue purposes would help the public exchequer and 
its removal will not keep down the prices of rice, as has been put forward 
by my Honourable friend from Burma. In fact, Bengal exports very largely 
rice but Burma has the highest figure since they export the largest 
quantity of rice, and I think it would be better if higher export 
duties are imposed upon the export of rice for revenue purposes. 

Sir, T oppose the motion of my friend from Burma. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I entirely agree with the last 
speaker, and with the Honourable Mr. Das, that the export duty on rice- 
can hardly be a factor or a cause of the rise of rice prices. (It is a very 
difficult phrase!) I do not know that there is anything very much more 
for me to say. The Honourable Member has not to-day raised the interest- 
ing question of Burma's claim to get the rice duty for itself, so I need not 
touch on that. Nor has he to-day, I think, used the argument that he 
used the other day that the rice duty fell on the producer in Burma. He 
did, however, the other day claim that the rice duty fell on the producer im 
Burma. That is a proposition which I am inclined to dispute. India now 
contributes approximately 50 per cent, of the total rice exports of the 
world. Her two chief competitors are Indo-China and Siam which contri- 
bute about 40 per cent. Both Indo-China and Siam impose export duties 
at least as high as the export duty imposed by India. Now, if Indo-China* 
and Siam were to abolish their export duties, then I would admit &t once 
that, if the export duty in India was retained, it would tend to fall on $ie 
producer of the export. But so^long as the export duty on rice going from 
India is less than or not greater than the export duty imposed by Burma’s; 
two chief competitors, I think it is clear that the duty in all three cases 
must be falling mainly, if not entirely, on the consumer because you have* 
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a case of a practical nionopoly for which there is a steady demand. I have 
heard it argued that nevertheless the producer in Burma is paying this duty 
because, if India were to abolish it and Siam and Indo-China were to retain 
their export duties, then the difference which the Government lost would 
. go into the pockets of the producer in Burma. That is possibly true but 
I think the immediate effect of the abolition of the duty by India would be 
tp force Indo-China and Siam to follow suit and then all that would have 
happened would have been that the consumers all over the world who are 
at present Contributing to the exchequers of Siam and Indo-China and 
India would be relieved of that charge, and so long as we are not in the 
happy position of being; able to abolish all export duties and so long as there 
are other taxes which have a claim to our attention in priority from the point 
of yiew of the interests of the people of India, I am afraid I can hold 
out little hope that the export duty on rice is likely to be abolished at an 
early date. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That the demand under the head ‘ Customs ’ be reduced by Re. 100/ r< 

The motion was negatived. 

Customs 'policy — Land Frontiers. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: Sir, T move that the Demand under the head "Customs” 
■be reduced by Be. 1. 

Sir, mv Honourable friend, Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar, in his able speech 
has already referred to the subject of absence of effective land customs 
frontiers of India. 1 propose to deal with a small fraction of the problem, 
and I have no desire, Sir, to go into the details to-day as it is nearly lunch 
time. I will only call the attention of the House to paragraphs 150 and 
152 of the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s Beport. which refers to the 
growth of smuggling and that mainly in the neighbourhood of the Western 
Presidency. In my humble judgment, Sir, this is entirely due to the with- 
drawal of the Viramgaum line and the creation of a convention which the 
Government of India agreed to contract with the Indian Maritime States. 
Sir, in paragraph 150 of the Beport, the House will find this stated: 

“ In some cases, notably that of the Kathiawar States, through which there have 
been very large importations of goods subject to high rates of duty, such as matches 
and silks, these conventions do not appear to have fully effected their purpose.* * 

The Taxation Enquiry Committee, therefore, recommended skilled inquiry 
into the whole question and I should like to know from the Treasury Bench 
whether they have accepted this recommendation and what further action 
they propose to take to stop smuggling and make the convention effective. 

Smuggling of Saccharine. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I wish to raise the question of the policy of Government with regard 
to the smuggling of saccharine on this amendment of my friend Mr. Boy. 

Mr. K, 0. Neogy: He has not moved it. 

Mr. K. 0. Boy; I have moved it. 
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Mr. Jamnadag M. Mehta: He has moved it;. his amendment offers an 
opportunity of reviewing the results of the policy of Government on the 
saccharine trade in India. Sir, in 1923, the Government raised the duty 
on saccharine to Es. 20 a lb. and the result was that on account of this 
heavy duty saccharine began to be smuggled ; smuggling of a very daring . 
character from the frontiers of India supplan ed the normal imports of 
saccharine; the legitimate saccharine trade was paralysed and the Gov- 
ernment lost every rupee of revenue which they used to get when the 
customs duty on saccharine was very low. Turning to the Accounts of 
the Sea-borne Trade of India for December, 1926, I find that ever since the * 
raising of the duty on'saccharine to Ks. 20 a lb. only one pound of saccharine 
has been imported and the lakhs of rupees of customs duty have been lost. 
In the course of the previous two years, not a single lb. of saccharine * 
seems to have been imported if this statement in the Accounts of the Sea- 
borne Trade and Navigation is correct. Sir. honest saccharine merchants 
in Bombay found that the smugglers were getting the better of Govern- 
ment ; jjarticularly fjom the Pondicherry and Goa side, smuggling was car- 
ried or^on an extensive scale, and the conclusive testimony of smuggling was 
that with "the duty on saccharine at 11s. 20 a lb. one could buy Saccharine 
in ^bkfrBazaars of Bombay at Its. 4 a lb. Saccharine, Sir, is also used as a 
pPtadfeinal drug. The evil effect of the smuggling was that adulteration of 
safc$ha,rine also went on; Government lost whatever revenue it had got, 
thq^onest trader was ruined and the only profitable business about 
saccharine was that of the smuggler over the Indian frontiers and of the 
man who took advantage of that smuggling inside the Indian boundary. 
The matter was brought to the notice of Government by a deputation of 
saccharine merchants in Bombay. They pointed out various ways and 
means by which the honest trader could be protected, the revenues of the 
country could be protected, and the smuggler could be^ discouraged. But 
the Government, somehow or other, took no notice of the representations 
of the trade and of the honest dealer in saccharine. Instead, this time 
last yeai* they reduced the duty on saccharine to Es. 5 a lb. in order to try 
and see whether that would discourage smuggling. But subsequent events 
have shown that even a Es. 5 duty per lb. was such a heavy inducement 
to the smuggler that up till now we do not find that the saccharine imports 
have improved at all ; the matter has been times without number brought 
to the notice of the Honourable the Commerce Member; in the city of 
Bombay and Calcutta two people at least who had not a roof under which 
to live, have built palatial houses and own lakhs of rupees as a result of 
this smuggling and the benefits derived from smuggling. Attempts 
were made by us last year to keep the duty at Es. 20 to protect 
our sugar revenue and to induce Government to do their duty 
properly at the frontiers in order to prevent smuggling, but the 
Government, who are so watchful of law and order when politics are 
concerned, sleep over their business when the smuggling over the land 
frontier dared and defied their customs line, and to-day the result has been 
what I have shown; several lakhs of revenue have been lost, the honest 
trader has lost his business and the only person who has flourished is the 
smuggler. Therefore, I think this House should show its disapproval of 
the policy of the Government by throwing out this grant under “Customs’*. 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir, I have only one very short remark to make, 
.which perhaps comes under this grant, as regards the customs policy 
and land frontiers. I have no intention of detaining the House by 
repeating the remarks I made the other day on the Budget Bebaie in* 
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regard, to the importations of sugar at Katliiawiajr coast ports. The 
thing is that in winding up the debate the Finance Member entirely 
forgot to make any reference to that, and if he can do so under this 
heading, there will be no occasion for me to address the House further 
-on this point. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, the point raised by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta revives the controversy of last year on the question of 
what was the best means of dealing with the admittedly difficult pro- 
blem of the saccharine duty. In order to protect .the sugar industry a 
heavy duty on saccharine is unavoidable. All countries of the world have 
found it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to administer a heavy 
•saccharine duty and various remedies have been chosen- This time last 
year the Government of India reduced the duty from Rs- 20 to Rs- 5- 
Mr I Jamnadas Mehta fought very valiantly and with his usual skill 
against that proposal in favour of an alternative of his own, for which 
I think we all admitted at the time there was a great deal to be said- 
But his complaint to-day, I think, is simply that there was bflCa smug- 
gling of saccharine before the Government made that change# * Jf^do n °t 
•think that* he made any point that smuggling is still continuing- * It is 
true that we have not got a large revenue from saccharine since^tbet 
date but my information is that the complaints of difficulties oWing to 
illicit import, i.e., the smuggling in of saccharine have entirely ceased 
since the change of the duty. If that is not the case, it may be that 
the complaints will revive- I have no very great confidence that any- 
body will completely solve this difficulty but I can assure the House that 
up to this date at any rate, to all appearances, the action of the Gov- 
ernment has met with success and we have had no reason to complain. 
If Mr- Jamnadas Mehta thinks that there is still reason for complaint 
Government will be only too ready to look into the complaints and, if 
necessary, reconsider their policy. 

I now turn to the question raised by Mr- K. C- Roy and Sir Walter 
Willson, i.e., our policy in regard to the land frontiers in Kathiawar- The 
question of smuggling — I should not say smuggling — the question of 
the import of goods into British India through the Kathiawar ports 
'has become one of increasing difficulty and complexity. When the 
arrangement which is now in force was entered into between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Darbars of the States concerned and the 
Viramgam customs line was withdrawn, it was stated that if the fiscal 
interests of British India were proved to be in serious danger from the 
'operation of that agreement, it would have to be reconsidered- I am not 
in a position to say very much as to the action that the Government of 
India are taking in the matter. We have, however, decided, subject to 
the consideration of any representations received from the States, to stop 
free transhipment to Kathiawar ports with effect from April 1st. Other 
steps are contemplated in the near future, but they involve negotiations 
with the Indian States concerned and the nature of these steps and 
the progress of negotiations are not matters which can be discussed with 
advantage to the progress of those negotiations at this moment on the 
floor of the House. I should like, however, to add an assurance that the 
-Government will do everything in their power to safeguard, the establish- 
ed interests of their own ports while at the same time having due regard 
4o the; legitimate rights of the States concerned. 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants * Chamber: Indian 

^Commerce) : Sir, I wish to additess a few words regarding what the 
Honourable the Finance Member has said in the latter part of his speech* 
I think his statement is satisfactory as far as it goes, but I> am sure 
he realises that the trade of any port, once diverted, takes a Very very 
long time, if at all, to come back to the old position. I need not em- 
phasise the fact that by the policy followed by certain Kathiawar States 
the prosperity of Bofribay, and in fact, the 'ability of Bombay even to 
retain her ( old position, is in great danger. Any delay that may happen 
hereafter in putting right the wrong that has been done during the last few 
years is, to my mind, a grave danger to Bombay. But I do not wish 
to harp only on the question of Bombay* I cannot help feeling that if the 
inroads that are being made into the customs revenue of British India are 
•allowed to be tolerated the danger is that other Indian States may be 
'encouraged to follow the same line. 

, I understand from the Honourable the Finance Member that if the 
interests of Britisn India are proved to be in danger this agreement 
wftfc Indian States could be revised. May I venture tp ask if he will 
give * the House figures as to the extent of the inroads made into the 
customs revenue of British India, during the current financial year, or, 
jf he prefers it, during the past year? How much has been imported by 
these various ports direct? Let me give him a very rough estimate as I 
have heard it in Bombay, and that is close upon a crore of rupees, if not- 
more, as the loss in customs revenue alone to British India during the 
current year. The actual loss of such a sum is serious and I submit that 
it is a figure which ought to make the Government of India think very 
seriously and take such action as they think possible without the least 
delay. My motive to-day in addressing the House on the Honourable 
Member's speech is to ask if he can give us an approximate idea of the 
timo in which the Government of India will arrive at a decision. I do 
newish to press him for further discussion on the floor of the House* 
Unfortunately, this House cannot discuss matters affecting) Indian States, 
but this is such a grave issue that I venture to submit that an approxi- 
mate idea of the date by which the Government of India propose to come 
to a decision may be given to us now. 

Sir, ifi it were a question only of diversion of traffic by means which 
could be justified, one could even have a little patience. The diversion 
of traffic is by means which, I have no hesitation in saying in the case 
of some States at least, are far from straight, means which cannot 
possibly be regarded as justifiable- Why encourage continuation of such 
methods a moment longer than can be helped? WJiat is happening to- 
day to Bombay may happen within a few months to some other port* 
And after all, is it fair to the tax-payer in British India that delay should 
be tolerated in a matter where the inroads on the revenues of British 
India go into a crore of rupees? I hope that the Honourable the 
Finance Member will give us a few figures in the direction that T havfe 
indicate ! and that he will at least see his way to name approximately 
the period within which Government of India will come out with theii 
decision in order that the spirit of the agreement with the States cop* 
cemed may be fully observed by both sides. 

Mr. President : I think it will be more convenient if Honourably Mem- 
T>ers who desire to speak on these cuts speak before the Honourable the 
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Finance Member speaks. If any Honourable Member desires that the 
Finance Member should answer any point made by him, he must catch the 
eye of the Chair before the Finance Member rises because there is no 
right of reply when the Finance Member could again speak- In this 
case, however, I give him the permission. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 was just going to rise and' ask 
if I might make a statement in view of what my Honourable friend, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, has just mentioned. Without necessarily en- 
dorsing everything that he said, I have no quarrel with his statement- It 
is a most important issue, it is an issue that must be decided as quickly 
as possible* I cannot give at this moment facts or figures, but I am 
prepared to agree that his estimate of a crore of rupees is not very much 
wide of the mark as to the figure that we are losing at the present 
moment/ As regards the date, I am not in a position to prophesy, but 
I am in a position however to promise- I will give this promise that the 
matter will be decided as soon as I can possibly secure a decision. It w oulA 
not be useful to attempt an estimate of the date, but, as I have stated, 
we are taking immediate action to stop transhipment from the life April* 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Direct shipment is still in vogue and - 
may increase- What steps Will the Government take to stop that? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It will afford some relief, but T 
recognise that it can only be a comparatively unimportant preliminary 
step. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That the Demand under the head 4 Customs ’ be reduced by Re. 1.” 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes to Tfflfee 
of the Clock- 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes to Three 
of the Clock, Mr- President in the Chair- 


Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 70,93,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges that will come in course of payment during the year 
Ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Customs 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Sir, with your permission I rise to oppose this 
Demand. I do so not on the ground which was discussed yesterday, 
namely, of general constitutional advance. That point was discussed yester- 
3ay and the vote of the House recorded on it; but there are other grounds 
Dn which it is open to this House to oppose every Demand, if they have 
£ot, as I think they have, very many and serious grievances against the 
Executive. It will be open to the House to refuse supplies on every 
Demand, and it is on that general principle that I want, if possible, to 
Eippeal.to the Members, at least on this side of the House, to join the in* 
noting against the granting of the Demand that is now before the House. 
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I have got the excellent authority of no less a personage than J3ir Alex- 
ander Muddiman himself, who said last year that this principle of the 
refusal of supplies can very well be raised on this particular Demand of 
Customs* and as an opinion coming from such a high personage always 
carries special weight, I will read out what Sir Alexander Muddiman said 
last year. It was with reference to Mr. Jinnah’s desire to take up some 
other item of the Demands first, and this is what Sir Alexander Muddi- 
man said : 

“ What he really intends to do is to endeavour to induce the House to refuse 
supplies and if that is the case, what better opportunity has he got than the Demand 
under Customs?” 

Therefore, here is the -opportunity given to us to-day, the Demand 
under Customs. I trust that every Member, every elected Member, on 
+his side of the House at least, will feel that we have got very many and 
serious grievances against the Government ; and it will be only by way of 
establishing our own right in trying to get our grievances redressed if to- 
day we refuse to grant the Demand put before us. I may also add that 
in 1924 this right was sought to be established in this House when four 
Demands were successively thrown out. I say that in order to draw the 
attention of the Government to this principle, as many as four Demands 
were thrown out in succession .... 

- Mr.. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member knows that 
debate was allowed only on one Demand, and with regard to the other 
three Demands they were simply voted down without speeches. The 
Honourable Member is aware of that fact. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I shall only make a few remarks. 1 sinrvplv said 
that there was a precedence in this House. 

Mr. President: I want to warn the Honourable Member that he should 
not discuss the constitutional issue on every Demand for grants. An 
opportunity was afforded to the House on the motion of Mr. Jayakar to 
say e^wything the House wanted to say on the question of grievances 
before supplies or on the question of constitutional reforms. But at 
present we are considering the merits of each Demand. If the Honour- 
able Member wants to throw out every Demand on the constitutional issue 
he is at liberty to do so by voting it down. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I bow to your ruling, Sir, and appeal to every 
elected Member to realise that we have got very substantial and serious 
grievances. Some could have been redressed before, but as that has not 
been done, I wish, Sir, you had been a little kinder and allowed me to 
say one or two things. However, I am not going to assume the^privileges 
of the Front Benches but will appeal ... 

Mr. President: What does the Honourable Member suggest? Does 
suggest that the Front Benchers get greater opportunities and privileges 
which are denied to the Back Benchers? 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I beg your pardon, Sir, I did not mean anything 
of the sort. # 

Mr. President: Honourable Members should be more careful in the 
choice of their language. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I simply meant that tl\e Front Benches are cer- 
tainly better off in getting opportunities to ventilate our grievances; not 
that they do not always speak on relevant matters. * 
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Mr. President: Is it the suggestion of the Honourable Member that 
the Front Benchers are permitted by the Chair to talk irrelevantly, and 
that the Chair denies that opportunity to the Back Benchers? 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I never said so. 1 did not mean it — (Mr. K. 
Ahmed here interrupted but the remark was inaudible at the reporters 
table). I leave that to my friend there. That is a part of my friend s 
work. I was merely appealing to my friends on this side of the House 
l hat we have got many grievances and that until they are redressed we 
should vote down nil these Demands. 


Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not. exceeding Rs. 70,93,000 be granted to the Governor General im 
Council to defray the charges that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Customs 

The Assembly divided : 

\ 


Abdul Aziz. Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawib Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmed. Mr. K. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravainudlia. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Blackett. The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Chalmers, Mr. T. A. 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Dalai, Sir Bomanji. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Gavin -Jones, Mr. T. 

Gidney, Lieut. j C/olonel IT. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 


Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 
Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 
Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Chunder, Mr. Nirmal Chunder. 
Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jogiah. Mr. Yarahagiri Venkata. 
Kartar Singh. Sardar. 

Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. • 


Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, Hie Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad. Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rau. Mr. H. Shankar. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Tarit Rhus An. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Rutnn as wam»y , Mr. M. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yakub, 'Maulvi Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P- 
Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

S ; ngh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Tok Kyi, U. 


AYES— 42. 


NOES — 32. 


The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 23 — Indian Postal and Telegraph Department. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I move that a sum not ex- 
ceeding Es. 10,34,06,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March 1928, in respect of the “Indian Postal 
and Telegraph Department”. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha (Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santhal Pur- 
ganas : Non- Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to move that the Demand under 
the head “Indian Postal and Telegraph Department be reduced by 
Es. 1,500. 

« 

I want to make it clear at the outset, Sir, that this is a token cut, 
and when I move this cut I want to express my regret that there is no 
policy before us upon which we can look with any amount of confidence. 
We have neither reduction in postal rates nor contented employees nor 
adequate postal facilities in the rural areas. I do not minimise, however, 
the earnestness of the Honourable Member in charge of the Department 
to serve the public. What I regret very much is the fact that he has 
accomplished practically nothing. In 1924-25 we find there were 19,625 
liost offices and 49,959 letter-boxes, and these were 102 post offices and 
i24 letter-boxes more than ori the 31st March 1924. The House will see 
at once in this country with a population of 320 millions, how far the 
number of post offices and letter-boxes is adequate. So the purpose for 
which this department exists is far from being adequately served with 
the present policy of the Department. (An Honourable Member: “Ques- 
tion.”) ' 

Now, Sir, let us sec what is the nature of the administration. I ad- 
mit, Sir, that there is a greater degree of lndianisation in this department 
than in other departments of the Government but the administration is 
wy no means economical. It is as top-heavy as other departments, and 
its employees are equally discontented. I was looking into the pamphlet 
that has been circulated to us about the action taken on the recommenda- 
tions of the Eetrenchment Committee. I would refer the House to page 
93, paragraph 8, of the Eetrenchment Committee’s Eeporfc. The Com- 
mittee recommended a reduction in the number of officers. It runs as 
follows : 

4 * The number of officers employed lias increased from 414 in 1913-1914 to 679 or 
by 32 per cent, whereas the number of other staff has only increased by 17 per cent.”; 

and the recommendation is that the number of officers should be reduced 
to the level necessary to obtain the same ratio of officers to other staff 
as that which obtained in 1918-14. But what do we find? We find from 
the report of the action taken, that the recommendation has been ex- 
amined and I quote the finding: 

“ It has been pointed out that the increase of officers includes 44 officers who on 
revision of pay were automatically classed as such. The balance of 44 includes 17 
officers and lo officers respectively of the new Wireless and Telephone branches in 
which no reduction is possible. Of the remaining 12 officers 6 have been reduced. 
No further reductions are possible.” 

* Now, Sir, the explanation of the action taken does not make us wisei 1 
than what we were. We are not told how and when the recommendation 

o 2 
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was examined and by whom, and what were the data on' which the en- 
quirers found further reduction impossible. 1 have no intention of reduc- 
ing the efficiency of the department, but I suggest that we must know 
clearly that we have neither more nor less than what is necessary. The 
Government, as the House is well aware, is notorious for its top-heavy ad- 
ministration in every department) and it is one of the duties of the House 
co raise its voice against such a state of thing. I would again invite the 
attention of the House to paragraph 9 of- the Retrenchment Committee s 
Report. The Retrenchment. Committee says — 1 will only read the last 
part of it : 

“ We ‘think that the figures we have quoted indicate that there is a considerable 
field for economy iif’ the staff employed in the telegraph offices.” 

The action that is proposed to be taken with regard to this is as follows: 

“ The Director-General has shown that the sanctioned strength of telegraphists iiv 
1921-22 was not in excess of requirements. It appears that in making their calculations 
the Committees did not take into account the authorised portion of telegraphists 
employed on non -operative duties and the additional leave reserve thereon.” 

And then after the remark comes the statement: 

“ A reducth"". in the strength of telegraphists is being effected as a result of the 
adoption of a higher standard of output in accordance with tfie recommendations of 
the Ryan Committee. The existing surplus is being gradually worked off by res- 
tricting recruitment as far as possible.” 

What do we find after a perusal of the Ryan Committee's Report? Wc 
see that the Uyan Committee under the head “Employment of telegraph- 
ists on non-operative duties’* suggest the replacement, of operators by 
clerical staff. Then under the head “Combined offices** — paragraph 97 — 
it is suggested that the abolition of the small offices will gradually econo- 
mise the staff of the department, and the Committee are therefore of opi- 
nion that the policy of converting the departmental into combined offices 
should be vigorously and consistently pursued. Then in paragraph 109 
we see that the Committee arc of opinion that tjie ultimate proposal of 
50 per cent. general service and 50 per cent, special service should be 
the aim of the department and the recruitment so adjusted as to make 
this proposal practicable. And last but not least they suggest the method, 
which seems to have drawn the attention of the department. Out 
of these four methods of effecting economies in the department it appears 
from the note appended that only one has been resorted to. We have 
yet to know how the department has dealt with the other recommenda- 
tions of the Ryan Committee so far as retrenchment in the department is 
concerned. Further, on page 95, paragraph 10, the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee recommended economy in the engineering and line staff. It has 
been said that the question was carefully considered but no reduction has 
been found to be feasible. Here again, Sir, we do not know what sort 
of examination was made and why no economies could be effected as re-, 
commended by that Committee, because we know that the Inchcape 
Committee went thoroughly into the question and after giving the matter 
full consideration recommended those cuts. When the department does 
not act up to these recommendations, we naturally get suspicious about 
the jurisdiction or otherwise of not acting up to those recommendations. 

I have agam to draw the attention of the House to page 97. In para. 16 
the Committee recommended that outside tenders should In future be 
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•obtained for .all large buildings and in this view the Director General 
concurs. But we have here a long rigmarole in the remarks column of 
this brochure. It runs- as follows : 

“ Recent experience goes to show that the employment of private agency for the 
building projects of this department will not as a general rule be profitable. The 
officers of the department have not the necessary Engineering qualifications in respect 
of buildings and. there are obvious objections to the employment of the P. W. D. on 
the technical scrutiny of plans prepared by .private agency.” 

This, I venture to submit, Sir, is a very bold generalisation and l for one 
am not prepared to take it lying dowj|. It goes on further: 

“ The better class of private firms would not agree to take on work if they knew 
that they were going to be interfered with by the P. W. D. It has accordingly been 
decided to entrust original construction works as hitherto to the agency of the P. W. D. 
or the Military .Works as the case may be, except in cases in which , the employment 
•of private agency is clearly advantageous.” 

I do not know what is meant by being “clearly advantageous ’. That 
needs some explanation and I await the explanation before 1 proceed fur- 
ther with this particular matter. 

I want also to know’ what facilities and publicity are given for inviting 
tenders Irom private firms and private individuals. 

In paragraph 29 a complaint has been made by the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee about over-printing of jostcurds and telegraph and other forms. 
Now I find that no satisfactory reduction has been made under this head 
in spite of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee. The 
explanation given is as follows : 

“ It was not found possible to effect this reduction ; on the contrary the actual 
•expenditure during 1623-24 exceeded the budget grant of Rs. 12,78,000 by Rs. 38,74,000 
which was composed of an excess of Rs. 39, 27, 000 over the grant for cost of postage 
stamps and of the saving of Rs. 53,000 in the grant of items of other expenditure.” 

Now further on it says that the excess of Rs. 39,27,000 is therefore 
exceptional and non-recurring and he justifies it : I do not want to read 
that to the House now. 

I think I have now brought to the attention of this House some of 
those items in which I do not think sufficient reduction has been made; 
and I venture to suggest that more economies could have been effected 
in this department and the money thus saved could have been spent for 
purposes for which this department exists, had the Member in charge 
had a strong will. I will not detain the House longer by narrating the griev- 
ances of the postal employees in detail, because I see that cuts have been 
given to discuss the se questions by oilier Honourable Members of the 
House. But I cannot but dra\y the attention of Ihe House to the pay 
which has been allowed to the postal employees in Bihar. It would 
appear that whereas in 'places like Rangoon, Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Ahmedabad, etc., the rates of pay vary from Rs. 40 to Rs. '140, the puv 
of the emplovees in Bihar is only Rs. 85 to Rs. 120. This is a very grave 
injustice so far as Bihar is concerned. I suggest that they should get as 
much as is given to employees in Bengal— that «s, Rs. 40 to Rs. 140. The 
same is the case in Madras and we see this yerv sort of representation • 
they have made to the Honourable Member. ’ 

Mr. N. M. JoeM: May I suggest, Sir, on a point of order, whether it 
would not be convenient for Members to discuss the question of the postal 
emplovees under one separate cut instead of its being discussed amoncr 
several others? * 
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Mr. President: What method is convenient for Honourable Members is 
not a point of order. It is for them to consider what they should do. I 
should very much prefer that one question is discussed at one time as 
suggested by the Honourable Member. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): May I suggest 
one thing, Sir? I was not here at the time you called my name; I was. 
locked out, and this is my earliest opportunity of coming in; and if your 
will allow me to move the cut standing in my name, it would cover, all' 
other cuts, and the whole matter (Quid be discussed. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): On a point of order, Sir; I have given notice of a cut on 
the grievances of subordinate employees. I should like to know if the* 
Honourable Member’s discussion of the grievances of postal employees 
will exclude me from moving my amendment. 

Mr. President: The point of order will be settled when it ’arises, not. 

now. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha: By way of explanation, Sir, I may make 
it clear to the House that what I am discussing is the policy of the de- 
partment and I have made it clear in the beginning of my speech that 
the policy pursued by the department is beneficial to none, and that 
the discontent of the employees is one of the aspects. If the item of 
the grievances of the subordinate employees is excluded by the mere fact 
of ,my referring to it, then I shall leave it to those Honourable Members 
who have taken special pains to study this subject, and T shall refer to 
one or two other points. 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member has already taken ten minutes 
on that point. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Then, Sir, I think I should leave this ques- 
tion to other Honourable Members to discuss, and T resume my seat. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph Departments 
(including Working Expenses)’ he reduced by Rs. 1,500.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: I have also given a cut for .... 

t 

Mr. President: I am afraid I cannot allow the Honourable Member 
to go back to previous amendments now. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) :j 
I beg to move that the Demand under the head “Indian Postal and Tele- 
graph Department (including Working Expenses)” bo reduced by Rs. 1,600. 

Mr. President : Does the Honourable Member wish to raise the question 
of reduction of postal rates? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President: That is relevant under the Finance Bill, and not under 
this Demand for Grant. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I beg to submit, Sir, that this is one of the 
grievances which I want to bring to the notice of the Front Benches by 
a token cut. I am not going to move any amendment that the postal 
rates should be reduced from one anna to half an anna and so on, but ^1 
am simply laying before the House the grievances of the people of this 
country owing to the high postal rates 

Mr. President: The proper occasion to raise that question is when the 
Finance Bill comes up, and not now. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: If I may be permitted to say so, Sir, this is a 
sort of censure on the department for not lowering the postal rates. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries and 
Labour): May I speak on the point of order, Sir? I do not quite under- ^ 
stand whom the Honourable Member wishes to censure. The question 
which has been raised at the present moment is with reference to the 
legislation passed by this House. And, Sir, I may say that your predeces- 
sor on a previous occasion refused to allow the question of postal rates to. 
be discussed in connection with a cut in the Demand for Grants. I would 
refer, Sir, to the Legislative Assembly Debates, Volume V, Part III, 
pages 2295-96, and also to page 2108. I may also mention, Sir, that the 
practice is the same in the House of Commons, and I would refer in this 
connection to May s Book, page 588, where it is stated that the administra- 
tive action of a department is open to debate, but the necessity for legisla- 
te m and matters involving legislation cannot be discussed in Committee 
of Supply. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: On a point of order, Sir. t beg to point out 
that under sec ( ion 67(2), wo cannot bring in any legislation for reducing 
the postal rates. Therefore, we have to take this opportunity to censure 
those Government officials who administer the Postal Department. Of 
course, my friend need not be perturbed by our censuring the visible 
symbol of the bureaucracy who administer the Department. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member knows that the department 
administers the particular Act which this Legislature has passed and it is 
ouen to Honourable Members to amend that Act W'hen the Finance Bill 
comes. The Honourable Member wants to censure Government for not 
reducing postal rates. That can be done only by the amendment of the 
present Act. You cannot censure Government for collecting postal rates 
sanctioned by legislature. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: May I say a word, Sir 

Mr. President: After t»he t ruling iR given the Honourable Member can* 
not have a w'ord. * 

Mr. K« 0. Neogy: I did not know that the ruling had been given. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: T do not propose to move my out,* Sir. 

Dearth of Post Offices in the Chota 'Nagpur Division. 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh (Chota Nagpur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : 

I also have given notice of a cut under this head 

Mr. President: Is it passed over? 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: Yes, Sir. 

That the Demand under the head * Indian Postal and Telegraph Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Hs. 1,500.” 
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Mr. President: Then the Honourable Member should have risen from 
Ms seat when Mr. Amar Nath Dutt was called. A Member must protect 
feus rights. 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: I had risen from my seat, Sir, but unfor- 
tunately I failed to catch your eye. I did rise before Mr. Amar Nath Dutt 
was called. I have given notice of a separate amendment but I do not 
know why it has been bracketed with that of my friend Mr. Ktunar 
Ganganand Sinha. 

Mi. President: If the Honourable Member says that he had risen when 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. was called, I should allow him to move his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. B am Narayan Singh: I move that the Demand under the head 
44 Indian Postal and Telegraph Department” be reduced by Bb. 1,5CR). Sir, 
in moving this reduction, I have to lay before this House and the Govern- 
ment certain grievances of my constituency. In the speech which the 
Honourable the Finance Member delivered the other day, he said that 
J ‘ the Postal and Telegraph Department, as the House is aware, is treated 
not as a profit-earning institution hut as an organization whose energies 
are directed to supplying postal and telegraph facilities to the general 
public ”. Sir, in his speech he says that it is an organization for supplying 
postal and telegraph facilities to the general public, but in my constituency, 

1 find there is a dearth of post offices. In several areas there are no post 
offices at all. Within a distance of 40 to 50 miles, there is only one post 
office 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, item No. 48 has 

already been disposed of. It was put to the vote and negatived, and I 
don 't see 

Mr. President: That item consists of two amendments each for 

i,5oo. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask, Sir, having gone on to No. 45, can we 
go back to No. 43 again? May I have your ruling, Sir? 

Mr. President: Yes, the Chair has the discretion. 

Mr. Bar n Narayan Singh: Within a distance of 40 or 50 miles, as I 
said before, there is only one post office. The result is that the postal 
p.epns have to walk sometimes 20 to 30 miles at a stretch to deliver letters, 
and therefore sometimes letters are not delivered at all. In certain places 
there are police stations, District Board hospitals and schools, but in 
those places even there are no post offices, and iljis I say as regards all the 
five districts of Chota Nagpur Division, and not only as regards one or two 
particular districts. I.hope, Sir, that the Government will kindly consider 
the interests of the people and extend the necessary postal facilities by 
opening more post offices for the benefit of the people there. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, I think the House 
will be interested iq know that in the last two years we Tiave been taking 
vigorous action in the direction of extending postal facilities in rural areas. 
T shall not waste the time of the House by dilating on this point, but I 
shall place before them some salient figures. The number of post offices 
at the end of 1915-16 was 19,500, the number at the end of 1924-25 went 
up to 20,280. I should like at this stage to make it clear that the figures 
include both permanent and experimental post offices, experimental post 
Offices being started in the first instance in rural areas. Now, Sir, in 9 
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years, therefore, the growth amounted to only 789* 1925-26 the figure 

went up to 20,080, that is an increase of 650 in the year. At the end of 
1026-27 we hope to increase the number to 21,700 or an increase of 770 
in one single year. The position, therefore, is this, Sir, that in the current 
year we hope to have an increase of 770; last year we had an increase 
of 650; and in the two years together we shall have an increase of 1,420 
against an increase of 780 in the preceding 9 years. I hope, Sir, the 
House will admit that this is a sufficient advance in the rate of progress. 
The other day also, Sir, in answer to a question from my friend, Mr, 
Ram Narayan Singh, I placed on the table, of the House a copy of a 
circular which was issued by the Director General, I think, in October 
1925, in which Postmasters General were asked to pay particular atten- 
tion to this matter, and also to an increase in the number of village postmen 
wherever the need for it was established. Later on, in May, 1926, a 
further circular was issued to the Postmasters General to draw up a five 
years' programme of development in rural areas, and that programme w ; U 
bo discussed at the next annual conference of Postmasters General. Well, 
that I hope, Sir, will make it clear to the House that I am fully alive to 
this need- for development of postal facilities in rural areas and we fiave 
done a good deal in that direction last year and in the current year. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph Department * 
he reduced by fts. 1,500.’' 

The motion was negatived. 

how .salaries of postal clerks , peons and subordinate services and made* 
quaie pensions to retired l subordinates. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : T move, Sir, that the Demand under the head 
Indian Postal and Telegraph Department be reduced by’ Rs. 1,500. 

The salary paid to postal clerks is very inadequate generally speaking. 
Ooming to Madras, an invidious distinction has been drawn between 
Madras and other cities in India with regard to the gradation of thear 
salaries, and there is no reason for such distinction. The prices are hight 
people in Madras are not differently constituted from those in other pro- 
vinces and there seems to be some misapprehension, I do not know how 
it started and who was responsible for it, that people in Madras could live 
on much smaller amount^ than in other parts of the country. It is a 
matter on which much 'argument need not be advanced. I hope that 
this distinction between Madras and other cities would be removed by the 
Honourable Member in charge of this Department. Commg to the case 
of the postal peons who do work from morning to morning and on whose 
labours the whole department is based, their salary is very small when 
compared to the salaries paid to persons in so many departments at the 
top who do very little. There are four lower grades, lower than peons. 
The men of these four classes in the Madras Presidency are poor people 
who get very very small sums and their case deserves special attention. 

With these words, I move my amendment. 

Maulvi Mu h a mm ad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions Mu- 
hammadan Rural): Sir, I wish algo to associate mvsdf with tke out 
which has been proposed by my Honourable friend Mr. Prakasam. Sir, 
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the postmen and lower grade staff, both in the Post Office and the Rail- 
way Mail Service, have legitimate grievances against the Department- 
With the spread of education and the development of cities, the postaT 
work has considerably increased but the postmen staff remain almost 
stationary. Necessarily they have a very hard time of it in the perform- 
ance of their duties. The increase of the postmen staff is a matter that 
requires the attention of the Honourable Member in charge of the Post 
Office. It is very unfortunate that nothing is going to be dqne for the 
postmen staff and sorting postmen except in a few select places. The 
lower grade staff of the Post Office and the Railway Mail Service, as a* 
whole, do not get anything. The pay of the Superintendents has been 
increased; the pay of the Inspectors and selection grade appointments 
has been increased. But those who require improvements of pay most 
have been left in the lurch. In this country, things are topsy turvy 
and no wonder therefore that improvements of pay should begin from 
the top. The postmen are a highly deserving class of servant^ on whom 
the efficiency of the postal service very largely depends. The Postal Com- 
mittee of 1920 Reports, vide page 5 : 


“ The postman to he qualified for his work muat have Home knowledge of the 
script of at least two languages, one being English, that his duty involves considerable 
pecuniary responsibilities, lie is in fact in a. small way a cashier : valuables and 
cash are entrusted to him, he has to render a daily account, to furnish security and. 
to make good loss. The responsibilities of postmen in India are greater than those 
of postmen in England. In England the postman is not required to pay money orders 
to their payees, but here in India they are required to pay money orders from payee 
to pa^ee. The postmen have to go round a large area carrying with them money and 
insured and registered articles in ali circumstances.” 

The ease of the village jxjRtmen is worse still. In addition to the troubles 
of postmen, they have to serve many villages and remain out of head- 
quarters for one or more days. They are required to carry stamps for 
sale and receive registered letters like branch postmasters by granting re- 
ceipts. Their functions are somewhat like a travelling post office, as 
appropriately remarked by the Postal Committee of 1920. The scale of 
pay of village postmen is the same as the postmen of the locality. Who 
is to pay the extra expenditure necessarily incurred while they are out 
of headquarter's? I would urge the Honourable Member not only to 
consider the question of pay but. also of giving them travelling allowances to 
compensate them for their extra expenditure. Then, Sir, as has already 
been pointed out, the small increment of pay which has been granted 
to the postmen in the Madras Presidency is in no way sufficient. I un- 
derstand that there is a great deal of heart-burning among the postmen 
in Madras. T have in my hand a copy of the Resolution which was. 
passed recently by tire All-India Postal and R. M. S- Union, Madras.. 
The Resolution runs as follows: — 

“ This meeting of (.be Madras Citv Branch of t lie All-India Postal and R. M. S.. 
Union notes with great disappointment and much concern that while the clerical time- 
scale of pay of every station in India and Burma has been or is proposed to be improved 1 ' 
beyond, the original time-scale fixed by the Postal Enquiry Committee of 1920 by 
increasing the maximum in all stations and the minimum in several stations, Madras 
City alone has been singled out for not only no improvement in the maximum but 
for an actual reduction of even the original inadequate minimum of Rs. 45 to Rs. 40, 
and earnestly requests the Government, to reconsider the case of Madras City and to 
remedy the serious injustice done to Madras City alone, in view of the high cost of 
living and house-rents prevailing in the Presidency-town of Madras and to sanction 
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immediately for Madras City the same scales of pay as for Calcutta in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Postal Enquiry Committee of 1920, as no new factors 
have arisen since 1920 to warrant the fixation of a lower scale of pay for Madras City 
than for Calcutta while, on the other hand, the cost of living, etc., in Madras City 
has been steadily increasing since 1920/ * 

This shows that the postmen in Madras are not satisfied with the incre* 
ment which has been given to them and their case deserves further con* 
sideration. 

Now, Sir, wliile discussing the question of the salaries of these postmen 
I would like also to say a few words about the pay of the Railway Mail 
Service postmen and sorters. Before 1920 the average pay of the Rail* 

■ way Mail Service sorters was higher than that of the local post office 
clerk. In an evil moment the Postal Enquiry Committee placed the 
Railway Mail Service sorter on a lower level. Since then the matter 
has been represented to the Government fully, and Sir Geoffrey Clarke, 
the late Director Genera], Posts and Telegraphs, promised that the pay 
of the Railway Mail Service would be made equal to that oil the local 
post office. Unfortunately this has nut yet been done, and great dissatis- 
faction and discontent prevail in fho Railway Mail Service. 

The next point is about the uniforms of the postmen. Another seri- 
ous complaint which the postmen have against the Government appears 
to me to be very legitimate. In very costly and unhealthy places, where 
the clerical staff receives compensatory allowance, the postmen are denied' 
it. The postmen and other subordinates in such places require as muck' 
consideration as clerks. Will the Honourable Member take up this ques- 
tion and remove this legitimate grievance? 

Last year a sum of Rs. 2,50,000 was sanctioned for house rent allow- 
ance to be paid to postmen and lower grade staff. May I inquire what 
amount has been spent out of the amount allotted? The house rent 
allowance sanctioned is in itself too low a rate. In Calcutta it is Rs. 5 
a month and in Madras Rs. 3. The Honourable Member knows the 
conditions of Calcutta and he will not probably challenge the correctness- 
of my statement when I say that even a room in a tiled hut cannot be 
had at less than Rs. 8 per month in Calcutta- In Madras Rs. 3 is paid, 
for house rent. I shall not be wrong when I say that a room is not avail- 
able in that city for less than Rs. 5. The house rent paid at some, 
muffasil stations is miserably low and requires reconsideration by the 
Honourable Member. There again, what just ; fication can there be to pay 
house rent allowance with effect from October 1926? The clerks received 
increase of pay from March 1926, and why should, in the case of postmen, 
the payment of house rent allowance be delayed till Ociober? Can the 
Honourable Member deny that the whole amount of Es. 2,50,000 has 
not been spent? What then is the difficulty of paying house rent from 
March 1926? 

I am sorry to have to note that the Railway Mail Service is not receiv- 
ing the same treatment as the Post Office. In certain places house rent 
allowance has been paid to postmen and inferior servants in the Post 
Office but it is denied to mail guards and the inferior servants of the* 
Railway Mail Service stationed at those stations. , 

If Honourable Members would look into the annual report of the 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs they would find that a 
number of postal runners are annuallv killed bv robbers and wild ani- 
mals and many more are injured. What encomiums have not been be- 
stowed upon the runners by the successive Directors General for their - 
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loyalty to the service and devotion to duty? The pay of this class of postal 
servants ic Bs. 12, 18 or 14. Considering the hardest and most hazardous 
kind of work which they have to perform this , scale of pay is certainly 
miserable, very low and inadequate. The question of adequately increas- 
ing the pay of runners should receive immediate attention. The case of 
inferior servants in the Post Office, such as packers and mail peons, and in 
the Railway Mail Service, such as van peons and porters, ifi equally urgent. 
They havt no holidays and they are not entitled to leave with full pay and 
they have to work 865 days in a year. The scales of pay for inferior 
servants in general in the Post Office and the Railway Mail Service are t 
not what they should be considering the long hours of duty and the responsi- 
bilities of their work. Their case is as urgent and their grievances as legi- 
timate as those of the postmen, village peons and runners. 

I exp^ted that a sympathetic officer like my Honourable friend Sir 
•Ganen Roy would first relieve the distress of the lower paid, staff, but I 
must confess I am disappointed. There you have before you grievances 
which are legitimate and pressing and you have deferred them till next 
year. I ask, Sir, how the Honourable Member can justify this? 

In conclusion, I must remark that I am very much disappointed to 
find that no increment has been given to the postmen and the low-paid 
post office servants in my province, the United Provinces, and perhaps 
in Delhi also they have received no increment. I hope that the case of 
the United Provinces postmen and low-paid servants will also receive 
due attention at the hands of the Post Office. 

With those remarks I associate myself with the cut. 

Mr. Oh&m&n Lall: Sir, I would at the outset request you to give me 
your ruling as to whether I would be in order not only in referring to the 
pay and prospects df subordinate servants in the Post Office but also of 
those employed in the Telegraph Office. I understand the cut to mean 
that we are expected to discuss the policy of paying low salaries to postal 
- clerks, peons and subordinate services and inadequate pensions to subordinate 
retired officers. Does that relate merely to the Post Office or does it also 
relate to the Telegraph Office? With due respect I would urge that since 
we are discussing the matter of policy we should be enabled to discuss the 
entire question on this cut in order that there may be no separate discus- 
sion in regard to a matter which is very much alike to the matter of the 
grievances of the postal employees. If I have your permission, 
Sir . . . . . 

- Mr. President: Ordinarily l should ask Honourable Members to confine 
themselves to the question raised, but if there is the general desire on the 
part of Members and there is no objection on behalf of Government to 
have the wider question discussed, the Chair has no objection. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I say, Sir, that, it is not really a wider question. 
They are all employees of the Postal Department. 

Mr. Ohaxnan Lall: I take it that the Honourable Member in charge is 
not disagreeable to the course that I have suggested, namely, the question 
of the subordinate employees of both the Departments being taken toge- 

•» ther. . 

1 ' - . 

The Hohonrable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: T have no objection. 
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Mr. 'Ohaman Lall: I will not follow my Honourable friend, Maulvi 
Muhammad Yakub in merely reading the circulars which have been handed 
in to us in regard to the grievances of these employees except one circular 
which I think is of such great value that it ought to go down into the 
records of the debates of this House. The circular that I intend to refer 
to deals with the family budgets of postmen in Bombay. It has been 
alleged on many an occasion recently that the prices of all commodities haver 
gone down and that wages have gone up and that therefore the employees, 
ooth in Government service and in other services, are very much better off, 

I desire on the floor of this House to challenge that statement, and I will 
challenge it not from facts and figures that I myself might have collected, 
but from facts and figures that have been placed before the public by 
Government officials themselves. If Honourable Members will turn to 
Appendix 46 of the Currency Commission’s evidence, they will find a memo- 
randum by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett, and I want to ask Govern- 
ment whether they are not convinced that that memorandum is absolutely 
incorrect, whether it is not a fact that there was an arithmetical error in 
computing the amount of real wages that have been increased during the 
last few years in India, whether the figure given, namely, the figure of 
169 per cent., as increase in real wages over 1920 is not an incorrect 
figure and whether it is not a fact that the real figures are these. In 1921, 
the wages went up by 119 per cent. In 1928, the wages went up by 121 
per cent. In 1925, they went up not by "169 per cent, but only by 12& 
per cent. Along with that I want Honourable Members to consider the 
exact increase in the prices of all commodities in India during last year. 
The latest official figures that I have before me arc contained in the Indian 
Trade Journal, and when I looked at these figures I discovered that the 
increase of prices of all commodities as late as January 1927 was 148 per 
cent, for all commodities. It is obvious that instead of the Government 
claiming or the millowners claiming that prices have been reduced in this 
country to such an extent as to give a bonus to workers, as a matter of 
fact the prices have gone far beyond the capacity of the average wage- 
earner to meet his requirements. The fact is that, whereas the prices of 
all commodities have gone up by 143 per cent., the real wages have gone 
up only by 121 per cent. If this is a fact, I claim that a conclusive case 
has been made out for granting an increase, partieularlv to the subordinate 
services I say that it is no use the Honourable Member in charge or tlie> 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs coming to us and saving, “Oh, 
these people are very well paid. The delivery peon gets Rs. 32 a month. 
That is ample for him.” I asked the other dav a question of the Honour- 
able Member in charge of Industries and Labour — I asked him this, if 
you are satisfied with Rs. 6 a month as a decent pension to pay to a deli- 
very peon, will you bring down the pension of the Director General of 
Posts and Telegraphs to Rs. 6 a month and try if he can live on it? I 
must protest against the callous manner in which such highly paid officials 
treat the subordinate workers in their departments. They must show a 
little more sympathy. They must be a little more human. An Honour- 
able Member the other day was talking about a machine being soulless. 
T know that the machinery of Government is soulless. (Lieutenant-Colonel 
H . A. J . Oidney : “Heartless’”) My Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, 
says that it is heartless. We do know this that it has no heart when it 
deals with the lot of subordinate employees, but that it has a heart which 
beats two hundred to the minute when it discusses the emoluments #nd 
prospects of the higher services. (Lata Lajpat "Rat: “Lee Commission . *') 
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/The family budgets that I want to place before Honourable Members are 
h of certain postmen in Bombay and 1 take the first man. This is a really 
most instructive document that I hold in my hands, because Honourable 
Members will be able to discover from it whether it is not a fact that 
4hese men, these postmen are living in utter ^penury, that they are getting 
into debt year after year, and whether it is not a fact that this corroborates 
the statement made in 1921 by Mr. Joseph Baptista that 90 per cent, of 
the postmen in Bombay were in debt ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 2,000. 
(An Honourable Member : “The same is 1 the case in Madras/') An Hon- 
ourable Member says the same is the case in Madras. I have no doubt 
about it and 1 have not the slightest doubt that the same is the case all 
v over India. I have not the slightest doubt that it is the same story every- 
where and that the Honourable Member in charge and the Director General 
of Posts and Telegraphs who are responsible for this state of affairs are 
perhaps unwillingly showing utter callousness towards the lot of these sub- 
« ordinate employees. The first one is Mr. Shankar Anaji Naik, Postman, 
Mandvi P. O. Pay:— Rs. 45 plus Rs. 7 House rent allowance. Place. — 
Shantaram Chawal, Mughbhat Cross Lane, Girgaum, Bombay. Family: — 
Himself, wife, a 15-vear old son, 2 daughters, 9 and 2 vears old. 5 in 
all. 


M onthly 
expenses. 
Kk. as. j*s. 

9 5 0 
10 2 0 

2 0 0 
0 10 0 
0 4 0 
0 4 O 
0 8 0 

0 4 (i 

1 14 0 

2 3 0 
4 2 0 

10 0 
18 0 
0 5 0 
(•9 0 

3 0 0 
18 0 
3 12 0 
3 0 0 
0 12 0 
0 3 0 
0 10 0 
0 10 6 

2 4 0 

3 4 0 

0 4 0 
3 0 0 

3 5 4 
0 12 0 
14 0 
0 8 0 

1 8 0 


. House rent ..... 

. Rice 1 Phara 2 paylies (at Rs. 9 a phara) 

. Patri 4 paylies (at 8 annas a payli) 

. Tor Dal, 1 payli .... 

. Gram Dal 2 seers (at 2 annas a seer) . 

. Potatoes 2 seers (at 2 annas a seer) 

. Chawli 2 seers, masur 2 seers v at 2 annas a 
. Wal 1J seers (at 3 annas a seer) . 

. Wheat 3 paylies (at 10 annas a payli) . 

. Ghee 2t seers (at 14 annas a seer) 

. Fuel 3 loads (3.^ maundg a load, at Re. 1-6 
. Sweet oil 4 seers (at 4 annas a seer) 

. Oocoanut oil 6 seers (at 4 annas a seer) 

. Kerosine oil 2 bottles (at 2 annas 6 pies a bo 
, Onions 12 seers (at 9 pies a seer) 

Cocoanuts 30 (at 10 a rupee) 

, Spices etc. ... 

Vegetables at 3 annas daily for 20 days 
Fish twice a week, 6 aimas each time . 

, Mutton twice a month, 6 annas each time 

Salt 1 payli 

Tea, half a pound . * 

Sugar 8 seers v at 0-1-9 a seer) 

Milk 6 seers (at 6 annas a seer) . 

Tea, etc., while on duty daily 2 annas 

excepjbed) 

Coarse sugar 2 seers (at 2 annas a seer) 
Doctor’s bill ..... 

Going to and coming back from Native place 
Rs. 40 ... 

Washerman ..... 

Barber 

Tram and Railway travelling occasionally 
Guests ahd religious festivals . 


(4 Sundayi 


once a year 
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33. Soap for washing clothes 2 bars (at 6 J annas a bar) 

34. Bathroom soap 


Rs. AS. P8. 
0 18 0 
0 4 0 


34. Bathroom soap . 0 4 0 

^(Laughter.) I do not want Honourable Members to laugh at this. This is 
really a serious matter and I want Honourable Members to pay more 
attention to it. 


35. Son’s School expenses 

Hs. 18 . PS. 

Fees . .340 

Books and 
Stationery . 2 0 0 

Tiffin • .10 0 

Total . 6 4 0 

36. Clothing — 

DAU0ETKB8. 

1 Umbrella . 

2 Shirts, Re. 1-0-0 each . 

4 Jackets, 10 annas each . 

4 Frocks, 6 annas caih 


2 Pairs of dhotars, Its. 3 each . 

4 Shirts, Re. 1-4-0 each . 

2 Coats, Rs. 3-0-0 each . 

1 Cap, Rr. 1-4-0 each . . 

2 Pairs of Bandies, Rs. 1-8-0 each 

1 Umbrella . . • . 


Self. 

2. Pairs of dhotars Rs. 4-0-0 each 
3 Shirts, Rs. 1-4-0 each . 

2 Coats, Rs. 4-0-0 each . . 

1 Cap .... 

2 Pairs of sandals, Rs. 1-8-0 each 


Wife. 

2 Saris, Rs. 7-0-0 each . 
4 Khans, Eg. 0-12-0 each 


Daughter’s school expenses 
Rs. AS. P8. 

Fees 

Books and Sta- 
tionery . .040 

Tiffin . .080 


Total . 17 

Total yearly . 71 ] 

Total monthly expenses 


0 4 

0 

l ; 

0 8 

0 

f 

0 12 

1 

OJ 

2 

0 

0^ 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

o; 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

23 

4 

0 

8 

0 

r 

0 

3 

12 

• 0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

23 

8 

0 

14 

0 

0 

. 3 

0 

0 

. 17 

0 

0 

. 71 

12 



5 15 8 


. 78 8 0 
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1 want the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, who will retire on a 
handsome pension of Rs. 9,999-15-9, etc., etc., — I want him to look at 
jslm se figures and tell me in all seriousness whether this is not a shameful 
state of affairs, whether he can claim efficient labour from men who are 
weighed down by the claims of creditors, from men who do not know how 
to make both ends meet, from men who have to feed a family of 4 or 5 
members on a salary of lis. 42 a month in a city like Bombay? The 
Honourable Member has lived in the city of Bombay, and so have I, and 
1 dare say he knows that to keep a donkey or a horse in Bombay would cost 
nothing less than Rs. 35 a month for stabling charges ( Several Honourable 
Members: “ More/’) Mr. Jayakar says that it would cost more. He 
ought to know. I have never been able to afford horse in Bombay, but 
he is in a position to keep horses. Are you going to treat your workers 
worse than animals by underpaying them, by sweating them, by making 
them* live these degraded lives and go year by year under the spectre of 
disasters that will follow? Are you going to continue like that, when on 
the one side you have your poor men paid like this and on the other you 
have your upper grade officers paid handsome salaries and handsome pen- 
sions? There is no justification for this. I will not go on to read other 
statistics which I hold in iny hand, but I have given Honourable Members 
a typical case of what is happening in a city like Bombay. If the Hon- 
ourable Member wishes to read other pathetic stories of a similar nature, 

I can make a present of this pamphlet to him. 

So much for the Bombay postal peon. But I come, now very much 
nearer and I come to the delivery peon, the man who works for 24 hours 
whenever there is an urgent telegram for Honourable Members announcing 
the birth of a son, or a betrothal, or a marriage (An Honourable Member : 
“Why not a death?”) comes in the heat of the day or in the cold of the 
night and delivers his telegrams. And what does he get? I have been 
told that bis average emoluments come to something like Rs. 32 a month. 
Now I dispute the correctness of that figure ■ because the average is not 
Rs. 32. But granted that the average is Rs. 32. I have here another 
family budget which was prepared at my instance here in the city of Delhi 
when I got these men together and said, “Now give me a family budget so 
that I c*on tell your boss in the Legislative Assembly how you live, and 
ask him to give me his family budget to show how he lives.” This Is the 
family budget of a telegraph peon, the man, his wife and three children,' 
five persons in the family: 

Kb. a. p. 


Atta 

Rice 

Gh9e 

Dahl 

Firewood 

Spices 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 

Barber 

Dhoby 

Sugar 

Tea 

Milk 

Kerosene oil 


5 0 0 

3 0 o 

4 0 0 
2 0 0 
4 0 0 
10 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
0 4 0 
4 0 0 
10 0 


Total 


34 4 0 
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Just for the bare necessities of life. Adding to this his clothing and mis- 
cellaneous expenditure, the whole lot comes to Rs. 34 plus Es. 15, that is 
Ks. 49 per month. This represents the bare necessities of life, the bate 
living expenses which can enable this man 'to keep body and soul together. 
And what does he get? As I said to the Honourable the Director Gener&l 
of Posts and Telegraphs, he gets Bs. 32 a month. And I am told he is 
well paid for .his work! Now I ask the Honourable Member, is it not 
necessary for the Government to institute a searching inquiry into the 
economic condition of these subordinate services, to ascertain whether they 
are living on the starvation level or being well treated? I myself have 
seen telegraph peons coming to me in the middle of the night, on rainy days, 

I have seen them soaked to the skin, and what does the Honourable Member 
do for them? A warm coat twice a year, not even a mackintosh, not even 
an umbrella, when they have to do this arduous work in all seasons and 
at all times. Sir, there are no doubt examples of what the Government 
would be willing to do for the upper superior services. We know what' they 
have been able to do, and we know also what they have not been able to 
do for the subordinate services. „ 

There is one ouier point 1 want to deal with, ,and that is the condi- 
tion oi the mechanics ana nnstries, and wnat is known as the exchange 
coohe. All tnese people are suhenng lrom acute economic distress, ana 
1 mention thfcse various classes because 1 desire that the Honourable Mem- 
ber wno is in ch&gge ol the Department of Posts and Telegraphs should 
take the earhest opportunity to deal with the just and legitimate grievances 
oi tnese people. 

I am not going to weary the House by dealing with the other grievances 
that have been brought to the notice of the Honourable Member in charge 
time and again, but there is one matter, and that matter so important in 
the province of the Punjab that 1 take the liberty of mentioning it in 
conhection with the grievances of the subordinate staff. The other day 
1 received a letter which was marked “ Confidential ” and it brought' to 
me memories of what happened last year when 1 gave notice of certain 
questions relating to the Punjab, relating to the manner in which the 
Punjab Post Offices were being run by the gentleman who is now in charge, 
Mr. J. T. Booth, and I remember the day when the Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, came to me and asked me to withdraw those ques- 
tions, and in pursuance with his request I did withdraw them. .What were 
those questions? The questions related to certain circulars which Had 
been issued by this gentleman, Mr. Booth, in the Punjab, regarding the 
employment of certain Hindus in certain jobs in the Punjab. I do not 
know whether it is the set policy of the Government to so divide the com- 
munities as to create animosities between the ^yo communities, but noth- 
ing would have been more calculated to create animosities between the 
two communities than ( mischievous circulars of this nature. I noticed 
later on that the Leader of the Nationalist Party, Lala Lajpat Eai, himself 
took this matter up and had some sort of conversation with the Director 
General. I do not know the result but the grievance is that according 
to this circular Mr. Booth has prohibited the recruitment of Hindus, afcd 
w.e were assured by a reply to a question by Lala Earn Saran Das iff the 
Council of State that the orders of this gentleman have since been can* 
celled. I. want to; know from the Honourable Member in charge whether 
it is correct that those orders have been cancelled. Nobody will accuse 
me on the floor of this House of showing any partiality to one individual 

a 
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belonging to one community as against another. To me they are all alike, 
and I want justice done to them all. I must protest against the invidious 
distinctions which are drawn by officers of the Government and of the 
injustice that is done to one community through a false sense of doing 
justice to another community. If the circulars have not been withdrawn 
and if action has not been taken as regards the matriculation passed and 
intermediate passed recruits in the services, I hope the Honourable Mem- 
ber in charge will have them withdrawn. There has been a legitimate 
sense of grievance in the Punjab owing to the activities that I have re- 
ferred to of the Postmaster General there. I do not wish to say anything 
more of the activities of this gentleman, but I do hope that Government 
wiU take note that there exists a sense of grievance in the Postal Depart- 
ment of the Punjab, and that measures will have to be taken to put an 
end to it. 

I have nothing more to add except one word, and that* is this. The 
Honourable Member over there, who is about to retire from his post of 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, will be well advised to take the 
earliest opportunity before he does retire of doing justice, the barest mini- 
mum of justice, to these subordinate servants both in the Telegraph Office 
and in the Post Office. ^ 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, I do not wish tc^sit silent when the 
question of the grievances of tne Madras postal employees have been placed 
before this House by my friend Mr. Prakasam. Sir, I do not discuss the 
policy but the impolicy of making a distinction between the Madras em- 
ployees and similar employees in other provinces. This morning I brought 
to the notice of the House and the Honourable the Finance Member the 
position which the customs employees occupy who are in the same predica- 
" ment. So far as the postal employees are concerned, I even attempted 
some private negotiations with the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
to see if he could not do something for them. In fact I agreed with him 
that I would even change the tone and language of my speeches in plead- 
ing for the cause of these poor employees and I only wanted mercy from 
him, and I even agreed that, if he could not raise the minimum, he should 
increase the maximum and by adding one rupee more raise the increment 
and enable them to reach the same goal as the similar employees in other 
provinces. But to-day, Sir, Mr. Prakasam has placed the same question 
before the House and I do also want the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra to make some encouraging statement in relation to the condition of 
these employees. Sir, it <s no good to say that a similar distinction is made 
in other departments also. The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
knows better than any other that there is a world of difference between the 
work, of the persons employed in the Postal Department and of other 
Departments. A careful calculation has been made by the postal em- 
ployees themselves as to how many years more of service they render 
than those who render service in other departments within the same period 
Of 80 years by calculating the number of hours they are made to work more 
than the employees in other departments. That calculation, Sir, gives 
17 years more within the space of 30 years. They steal 17 years more 
troxn them, which meads they out short the life which God has given 
By so many years. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra stated in Simla at 
a meeting in 1920 that the Postal Department is unpopular and their 
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duties are harder than the duties of the clerical establishments. Knowing 
as he does the position and that the lot of the employees in the Postal 
Department is worse than that of those employed in other departments, 
why should he not put up a plea before his colleagues that they should be' 
placed on the same level as the employees in other departments? I would 
ask him to give us the statistics of how many postal employees have lived 
after their service, to receive their pensions and ask him to compare those 
statistics with the statistics of those who draw pensions from other de- 
partments. I think it would be very rarely that the postal employee sur- 
vives his life in the department. When we speak of holidays there is 
always the question whether it is also a postal holiday. A postal holiday 
is therefore a rare phenomenon, and we find that on days on which we 
enjoy holidays, the postal peons do not enjoy them.” But, Sir, I would 
not be satisfied, at least so far as this department is concerned, with the 
argument that in Madras living is cheaper than it is in other provinces. 
I mentioned this morning that the cost of living in Madras is not one whit 
less than the cost of living in other Presidencies. If it be so and the 
Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra or the Director General of the 
Post Office thinks that the cost of living in Madras is cheaper than it is 
in other provinces, I would recommend the Director General of the Post 
Office to change his office to Madras and live there and draw a lower salary: 
That is the true test of saying Madras is cheaper than other provinces. 
Therefore, Sir, orubehalf of these employees, I ask Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra to give a W<$M of encouragement. It would not cost more than pro- 
bably a lakh of rupees if the arrangement I have proposed is agreed to of 
raising their maximum and giving them an increment of one rupee more 
than what has been already provided for. Sir, I also thank Maulvi 
Muhammad Yakub, though he is not here, and it is much better to thank 
one in his absence, for the cause he has pleaded for the Madras employees, 
and I expect some favourable gesture from the Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra and the Director General of the Post Office. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Sir, I do- not want to add to the appeals 
made to the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra in regard to the hard 
lot of postmen and of postal subordinates, particularly in my province, 
because I know that Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra ’s sympathy is already 
assured on behalf of all people who have been in service working as hard 
as he Has done in service. Sir, my appeal, on the other hand, is to the! 
other hard-hearted department of the public service, the Finance Der 
partment, which has taken up in this matter an attitude, as revealed this 
morning, against which I am bound to protest. The Honourable Sin 
Basil Blackett, in dealing with the similar proposition this morning, said 
that their difficulty is that, so long as the Madras Government would not 
raise its minimum scales of pay for these poor clerks, their hands were 
bound by the action of the Madras Government. Sir, it seems to me 
preposterous that the Central Government should say, "We are going 
to copy the bad example set to us by the Madras Government, but w$ 
are not going to give them lessons in a good example." Sir, far from^ 
the Madras Government's proposition being a case w£ich should tempt 
other people to follow in tKe'r footsteps, it is a case for the Central. 0oy^ 
emment to pull up the Madras Government for not doing justice to the 
clerks in their departments whose sufferings are equally acute: I do‘:not 
want to say anything further than that I protest against, the principle 
that the scales of pay of these clerks should be determined by the several 
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provincial administrations and that the idiosyncracies of a particular ad- 
niinistration should actuate the Central Government in determining the 
policy of what is a minimum wage in each province. A minimum wage 
is a minimum wage, and is its equity going to vary as the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s foot? I say it is a very hard thing for the toiling postmen and others 
The only other matter I want to draw attention to is the grant already 
provided by the Standing Finance Committee in respect of an increase in 
emoluments. Full effect has not been given to the proposals and I think 
it is hardly fair that the Government should make a saving on a grant 
which the Standing Finance Committee has already agreed to. I hope 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra will fight for this and obtain justice. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Sir, I only want to make one observation and that is 
that 1 1 whole-heartedly associate myself with the statements made by my 
friends on behalf of the grievances of the postal employees in general and 
also with the statements made by my friend Diwan Chaman Lai on be- 
half of the Punjab postal employees. I think I should add one more 
appeal to the Honourable Member in charge, that it is high time that other 
provinces should get the benefit of the talents and efficiency of the gentle- 
man who has* for some time past occupied the high office of the Post- 
master General, Punjab. He is so unpopular and has made the lives 
of the Punjab postal employees so bitter and miserable that I think his 
talents and efficiency may be utilised in other provides by rotation, 
rather than that he be confined to the Province of thSitFunjab. 

Ur. N. M. Joshi: Sir, it was two years ago that a Eesolution was 
moved in this Assembly about the grievances of the postal employees. 
Sir, during the course of that debate the Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra promised to inquire into these grievances personally. I am 
glad, Sir, that during the last two years he has devoted at least some of 
his valuable time to fnake personal inquiries into the grievances of the 
postal employees. I am also glad, Sir, that during these two years he 
has succeeded in doing something to remove these grievances. On be- 
half of the postal employees I offer sincere thanks to the Honourable 
Member for'what he has done. But, Sir, although the postal employees 
are very grateful to him for what he has done the postal employees are 
not yet satisfied. He has so far only done something for the clerical 
grades, but as far as the postmen, the runners and inferior servants are 
concerned not much has been done. I am aware that in this year's 
Budget he has provided some money for increasing the salaries and 
house rent in some cases of postmen in Bombay, Calcutta and Rangoon; 
but, Sir, that is not quite enough. In the first place what he has done 
is only confined to Bombay, Calcutta and Rangoon. The postmen, inferior 
servants and runners in other places are waiting, and I am sure he will 
take up this matter very early and will not allow much *time to pass be- 
fore he does something for the postmen and other inferior servants of 
the Postal Department. Sir, the grievances of these people are many, 
but as several Members Have already spoken about them I do not wish 
to narrate them but there are one or two points .on which' I would like 
to, speak* 


The first point is about the conditions of pension and leave of the 
inferior servants. Here the real trouble is tfiat these inferior servants 
infcrtunatibr cannot get any improvement as regards pension and leave 
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simply because it is said that there are inferior servants in other' depart- 
ments also and unless the other departments move one cannot move. 
But, Sir, is there any machinery by which we can make all the depart- 
ments of the Government of India move in this matter? I have been 
speaking about menials and inferior servants for the last six years in 
this House, but unfortunately I have not yet succeeded in 'finding any 
way by which I can induce the whole machinery of the Government of 
India to make, some improvement in the prospects of inferior servants 
generally. Sir, I therefore appeal to the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra that he should himself take up this matter of inferior servants with 
the other departments and tell them that the inferior servants of the 
Postal Department cannot tolerate the conditions in which they live and 
he as the head of that department will not tolerate those conditions to 
go on. Unless the head of one of the departments takes up this matter 
the case of the inferior servants is not likely to be taken up by anybody. 
Sir, there are many big officers and heads of departments in this House 
but I have not seen one of them talking about the position of the in- 
ferior servants under them. When we had the Lee Commission we heard 
the grievances of the superior service, but who is there to speuk on behalf 
of these inferior servants. They get a pension of Rs. 6 a month. They 
do not get privilege leave unless they find somebody to work for them and 
unless they pay his salary. 1s this a right position that only when a 
man can provide a substitute he should get privilege leave? Is it right 
that a man who cannot make any saving on his pay should not get pen- 
sion according tJST^ie rules on which other employees get pension? If an 
inferior servant gets a salary of Rs. 20 according to ordinary rules of pen- 
sion he should get a pension of Rs. 10, but he get Rs. 6. And that too 
not after 25 years' service but after 30 years. If he serves 20 years he 
does not get anything. Now is it a right thing that when people belong- 
ing to the superior service get some pension after 10 or 16 years' service 
a man who belongs to the inferior service should not get any pension 
unless he puts in a service of 30 years? T therefore hope that the Hon- 
ourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra will take up this matter with the other 
departments, if necessary, or take his courage in both hands and make a 
change of rules in his own Department. 

Sir, there is one more point upon which I would like to touch. This 
year the postmen of Bombay, unlike the postmen of Madras, the United 
Provinces and thel Punjab, have been given some increment in their 
salaries. Their salaries are fixed at Rs. 30 minimum and maximum 
Rs. 50 with an annual increment of Re. 1, so that in 20 years they get 
Rs. 50. They also get a house rent of Rs. 8-8-0. Now, Sir, my sugges- 
tion to the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra is that, as he has done 
something for them, he should do a little more. He gives the postmen 
Rs. 88-8-0. I suggest to him that he should give them a minimum of 
Rs. 40. He gives them a maximum of Rs. 58-8-0, I suggest to him that 
he should give Inem Rs. 60 as the maximum. Then, Sir, as regards the 
postal readers and other grades in Bombay he has created a grade! from 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 with an annual increment of Rs. 2. Now, Sir, if a 
postman can rise to Rs. 100 at the end of his service as a head postman 
or a reader, I shall be quite satisfied ; but unfortunately when a postman 
begins on Rs. 80 Ke takes 20 years to reach his maximum, in the poet- 
man’s grade. Then if he wants to reach the maximum of the other , grade, 
that is from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100, he will take another 20 years mom. .It 
it impossible, or at least it will be very rare, for any po&tman tq reach the* 
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highest grade after serving 40 years. I therefore suggest to the Honour- 
able Member that the rate of annual increment in the case of readers and 
head postmen should be increased from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4, so that it will 
be possible foi; a postman to reach the maximum of Rs. 100. Then, Sir* 
there is one more matter. It is said that the maximum salary of a 
postman in Bombay must be kept less than the minimum salary of a 
clerk. That seems to mo to be the accepted principle of the department. 
Sir,., I protest against this principle. What is the connection between 
the maximum pay of a postman and the minimum pay of a clerk, I can- 
not understand. If a postman serves for 80 years and gets Rs. 65 why 
should a clerk who enters the department in that year or has served only 
one year complain about it or should feel that some indignity has been 
put upon him on that account ? I therefore think that if the department 
has blade that a principle, the principle should be given up at an early 
date. No clerk I am quite sure will complain that his dignity suffers 
simply because a postman in that post office gets a little more than he 
gets. Sir,, such things happen in other branches of various departments. 
A man belongs to the Imperial service — many people here belong to the 
Imperial service; I think they start on Rs. 500 or Rs. 600; while many 
people in the provincial service draw Rs. 800 or Rs. 1,000* I am quite 
sure they do not complain about this. And if not, why should the Hon- 
ourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra think that a clerk in Bombay will 
complain if a postman gets Rs. 65 simply because thj&l^clerk starts on 
Rs. 60? I therefore hope, Sir, that if that principle Rite been accepted 
by the Postal Department, it will be thrown overboard because I feel that 
there is no real reason behind it. 

The other day I asked a question about wireless operators, and I was 
told that there was only one Indian wireless operator. I do not know 
exactly how many operators there are; but I know that we are spending 
lakhs of rupees on wireless, and unfortunately the Honourable Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra told me that out of some fifty operators— I do hot 
remember the exact number — there is only one Indian. Now, Sir, I am 
told that the posts of these wireless operators are to be filled by ex- 
serviee soldiers. I have great sympathy with ex-service men; but it 
is necessary that with regard to ex-service men pertaining to our army, 
we should pay them something out of the army estimates and with regard 
to ex-service men belonging to England, England should pay for them. 
I therefore hope that the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra will 
take up this question seriously and remove the grievances of Indians that 
they cannot get posts as wireless . operators simply because there are 
some ex-service men who have td be employed or simply because the 
superior officers in that department cannot put confidence in Indians. 
Sir, *f the Government of India is to be run and if the departments are 
to be Indianised, you have to appoint Indians as wireless operators and 
as officers and in every grade. The time has gone by when you could 
keep out Indians out of any grade in any department. I therefore hope, 
Sir, that the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra will take up this 
question at an early t date and make an improvement. 

Before I close, Sir, I want to say one word. The Postal Department 
is making huge profits year after year. I do not say that the Telegraph 
Department or the Telephone Department is making profits. Sir, the 
Government of* India are making huge profils out of the Postal Departs 
meat; Thsy make losses on the other two departments. Bast year’s 
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profit on the Postal Department was Rs. 21 lakhs and every year before 
there has been a report of Rs. 20 lakhs, of Rs. 25 lakhs or Rs. 80 lakhs. 

I am quite sure if the Government had followed the wise policy they 
are now following in the Railway Board of having a reserve fund, they 
could have got out of the Postal Department a reserve fund of some 
crores of rupees; but unfortunately that money is wasted in making good 
the losses on the Telegraph and Telephone Departments. Sir, it is 
always the case that the Post Office has been giving a subsidy to the 
Telegraphs and to the Telephones, because the subsidy is given to 
poor people but to richer people. Telegrams are not used by the poor 
people* telephones are not used by the poor people; therefore the Postal 
Department must make profits every year to meet the losses in the 
Telegraphs and Telephones. There are influential people ready to make 
a row about the rates of telegrams and telephones and so these rates 
must be brought down. There cannot be losses on the postal services; 
there must be profits on the postal services and those profits must be 
utilised to maintain a cheap telegraph service and to maintain a cheap 
telephone service. Sir, I think it is preposterous. If any subsidy, any 
bounty is to be given it must be given to a department that is used by 
poor people and^ no bounty should be given out of the poor people's 
money to maintain a department which is useful only for rich men — at 
least so far as telephones are concerned there is absolutely no justifi- 
cation for giving any bounty out of the money belonging to the Postal 
Department. I*^mnot understand why the telephone services should 
not be made pacing. As a matter of fact my opinion is that even the 
postal service must be made paying; I can understand giving a small 
bounty to open a new post office in a village, but I cannot understand 
why any bounty should be given out of the poor people’s money to main- 
tain a telephone service or to maintain a telegraph service. I therefore 
hope, Sir,, that the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra will take this 
question in h'and so that there will be enough money for him to remove 
the grievances of postal employees. 

Mr. N. CT Kelkar: Sir, the limits of the debate on this particular cut 
have been widened from the postal runner to the wireless operator, and 
therefore I may as well make few remarks on the one or two specific 
matters which I want to raise about this department, so that I may 
save myself the trouble of speaking again on the cut which stands in my 
name. The specific matters which I wish to raise are about three or four. 
First of all there is the question of the people in the administrative 
offices; secondly, the new scale of pay and how it works; and the effects 
of revision as between postal and telegraph employees, afid lastly, the 
Bombay city postmen. 

With regard to the first iiem> namely, the administrative offices men, 
the Member dngpharge of course knows all the facts that I may have to 
place before him; but for the information of the House I may as well 
state a few facts very briefly. There are two classes of people under this 
head with whom I want to deal First of all, the time-scale men who 
start with a minimum of Rs. 60 and rise to a maximum of R$v 160 'by 
an increment of Rs. 4 or Rs. 5. Now, what is their demand 9 I will 
content myself with stating the demand, and when it is seen that the 
demand is not very exorbitant it will at once be allowed that it should 
be granted. The demand is * that the minimum should be Rs. 70**ismg 
by increments of Rs. 10 to Rs. 240 for non-qualified men, Rs. 90---10‘~4i40* 
for people who have passed certain examinations, and can be called 
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’under-graduates, and Rs. 110 — 10 — 240 for graduates. I have boen told 
that in the Secretariat graduates are actually given this minimum, and 
therefore it stands to reason that in these administrative offices^ which 
practically stand on the level of the general secretariat the same privileges 
should b© given to the employees at the beginning and at the end. 

Now, the second class of men with which I wish to deal is the selec- 
tio^^grade people. Their scale is Rs. 145 — 5 — 170, Rs. 176 — 10 — 225, 
Rs. * 226 — 16 — 350, with a compensatory allowance of about 
Rs. 10 or Rs. 20. Now, their demand is that the appointments on pay 
higher than the time-scale pay should not be less than 18 per cent, of 
their total appointments and the pay should be raised for the highest 
grads from Rs. 450 to Rs. 600 by increments of Rs. 80. I must admit 
that I am not competent to judge of the merits of this last claim, but the 
demand seems to be based upon a comparison of the pay and prospects 
of the superior subordinates in the Secretariat and this particular Postal 
Department. In this matter the Director General is said to "have stated 
that the men have made out no case, but a representation was subse- 
quently made to His Excellency the Viceroy and an officer was deputed, I 
understand, to investigate the merits of the claim. The report has been 
made, 1 also understand, but the contents are not yet made known to the 
public. But an unfavourable inference seems to be drawn, because no 
provision has been made for an amount to cover thp 1 demand in the 
current Budget for any increase. \ 

Then, Sir, I pass on to the new scale of pay. In this connection, 
first of all, there is the case of Madras employees which has already been 
touched upon, and I shall not dilate upon it and take the time of the 
House. I will only say that I entirely associate myself with what has 
been said on behalf of the Madras employees whose minimum instead of 
being increased has been actually cut down by Rs. 5. It seems, Sir, a 
very hard case on its own merits, but there must be sufficient ground 
for making an actual reduction, and I hope the Honourable Member in 
charge will in his reply deal at length with the topic and justify the 
decrease. 

The second point is about the general complaint. The Madras com- 
plaint \s a special complaint, and there is also the general complaint that 
serious anomalies have been created by the new time scale. Now, the 
effects of the new scale form a source of complaint both ways. One 
complaint is that it is made applicable to cases in which it ought not to 
be made applicable, and the other complaint is that it is not made appli- 
cable to cases in which it ought to be made applicable. Now, the first 
of course happens to be an exceptional case. There may be very few 
cases coming under that head, but such cases do exist, and the Postal 
Union with whom I happen to be associated have suited the position 
clearly thus: — 

“ The new scales have not the same periods of rise from the minimum to the maxi- 
mum as those scales applicable to second class and certain 1st class head offices, * so 
that strictly Speaking, stages in one or other cahnot possibly correspond and transfers 
between such scales cannot really be governed by the point to point principle If so, 
wnat is the pay that such transferred men are to get ? The Accountant General's office 
itself could not solve the riddle and, therefore* it says it has been decided provisionally 
to fix pay on the new scale at the stages the Government servant would have reached 
had 4 his whole service been spent on that scale in accordance with the criterion laid 
down in the Government of India letter No. 132-P. W., dated the 16th January 1922. 
This means that a man transferred from D scale to Poona will get more pay than 
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had he been from the beginning of his service, ^hy, even more than what his contem- 
porary in Poona is entitled to. Strangely enough, a man. in the D scale may get as* 
unexpected lift over a clerk in the C scale, although the latter scale is further improved. 
By collusion and by securing temporary exchanges, many officials would reap benefit 

That seems to be the specific complaint relating to anomalies which 
happen in the case at least of transferred men. 

The second complaint of course is a ^neral one, and it is that the 
point to point system, though it is now inaugurated and made applicable 
to all future entrants, is not made applicable to the present incdDKhents, 
or at any rate, though it is made applicable to the present incumbents, it 
operates in an injurious manner in their case, and not so much in the case 
of new entrants. It means, in short, that the people who are already in 
the service and have put in a long period^of service have to suffer — no, I 
don’t put it that wav — but they will not gtet the benefit which they ought 
to get in comparison with the new comers. By way of making a specific 
proposal, therefore, I would say that, taking the whole period of service, 
say as 25 years, it should be cut up into three parts, and advance incre- 
ments should be paid in each of the three periods according to a certain 
scale. Tn the first 8 years. T may suggest, that, one advance increment of 
Bs. 5 may be given, so that the present anomaly may be removed. In the 
second 8 years’ service, I propose an advance increment of Bs. 10 may be 
given, because that would be sufficient to remove the anomalous effects; and 
in the third 8 years’ period and over, three advance increments of Bs. 15 
may be given. That, I suppose, will make up the difference. Now, in 1920, 
when a revision was made this point lo point scale was actually applied 
subject to an increase of 50 per cent. In 1924, again, when the 
revision of the Bombay Centra! Telegraph Office staff was made, 
such advance increments were actually given. Therefore, there is no 
reason why oven in the present ease in order to remove the anomalous 
effects of the new scale, advance increments should not also be given to 
these classes of people to whom I have referred. 

Then comes the* question of the effects of the revision, or, say, the rela- 
tions between the Postal and the Telegraph Department. This subject 
has already been dealt with by mv friend Mr. Joshi, and he has already 
indicated that with Government the Telegraph Department, is a kind of a 
“pet”, and the Postal Department is a kind of drudge or a servant who 
ought to do service to the elder brother, as he called it, of the Telegraph 
Department. I will just show by way of comparison of figures how the two 
departments are treated by Government as a matter of fact. Now taking 
the two departments together, what do we find? Under non- voted, the in- 
crease between 3925 and 1927 has been 44 per cent. The figures of non- 
voted expenditure for 1925 are 8 lakhs and odd, non-voted expenditure for 
1927, 11 lakhs and odd, That gives a difference of 44 per cent. TJhen 
voted expenditure for 1925-26 is 9 lakhs and odd, voted estimated expendi- 
ture for 1927$L0 lakhs and odd, — an increase of slightly over 9 per cent. 
So both together have an increase of 9 per cent. But what. is to be* 
marked is this, the increase of 44 per cent, under non-voted and an in- 
crease of 9 per cent, under voted. An increase of 44 per cent, under 'non* 
voted necessarily means, as I read it, an increase in the salaries and allows 
ances of the higher officers, because these are non-voted, and the voted 
figures show the salaries and allowances of the lower staff. Now, taking 
the Postal Department by itself, we find that the postal voted expenditure 
has increased* 6nly 9 per cent., and under telegraph expenditure *it has 
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increased by 20 per cent. This of .course is not a case of voted and noA- 
voted, but we take the two 4dp|Atments together f<5r comparison, and tW5 
point is that the Telegraph Department has been treated more favourably 
than the Postal Department. But what is the revenue yielded by these 
two departments to Government? The cost of the telegraph branch has in 
three years increased by over 20. per cent., while the cost of the Post Office 
has increased only by 9 per cent. During the same period the Telegraph 
Depqqftfafcent has been working at a loss and in the year 1927, the loss is 
estima^d to come to 21 lakhs, while in the Post Office a surplus of 21 
lakhs is estimated. In one department there is a surplus, while corre- 
sponding to that there is a deficit in the other department. And yet, the 
House has seen the difference ^jihe increase incurred in the two different 
departments. 

i 

Now, as between the employees in the Telegraph Department itself, 
there is a subtle distinction made between one class of people and another 
class, knd here we find that house rents are paid to the higher officers, and 
not to the lower class, though house rents are sanctioned for them. The 
scale of pay of the general service telegraphist is Bs. 80 — 250 with a house 
rent allowance of Rs. 50 for telegraphists with ten years’ service or less 
and Bs. 60 for telegraphists of over ten years’ service. The remuneration 
is therefore Rs. 180 — 300 for telegraphists of ten years’ service or less and 
Bs. 140 — 810 for telegraphists of over ten years’ service.* The remunera- 
tion of postal clerks is generally Rs. 35 — 135 and Rs. 40 — 140 and in a very 
costly place like Bombay it is Rs. 60 — 160. So on an average it will be 
found that a telegraphist is paid twice as much as the postal people. Now, 
there are two reasons generally adduced for the special and preferential 
treatment given to the telegraph people. One is that they are liable more 
to transfers. But my information is that except in very large towns the 
postal people also are equally liable to transfers. The other excuse is that the 
telegraphists have got technical instruction and education which is not 
possessed by the postal people. Now, in this matter, I would put before 
the House just one small consideration. Now, what is a telegraphist after 
all? One can imagine what services he renders. His education is not 
technical in a very great sense. I do not know whether he has got himself 
anything to do about the duty of opening the telegraphic machines ; because, 
as I understand, if there are repairs required, the inspector comes round 
and puts the matter right as a rule. But even supposing some small know- 
ledge, technical knowledge, of the machine operated is required, the same 
is the case with the mufassil postman who has also to do the duty of a tele- 
graphist. Therefore, in my opinion, the merits do not differ at all. And 
looking to the duty itself, what do we find? Here is the telegraphist to 
whom a form is handed with certain words written upon it and he has 
•only to operate the machine as a typist operates upon his machine. In 
my opinion, it does not require a very large amount of skill ilor is it respon- 
sibility in a real sense. Now, look at the other man. The Sub-Postmaster, 
for instance, what are his duties? He has, I suppose, to attend to a 
hundred kinds of onerous duties, different duties, for he comes at every 
moment in contact with people who are insistent, very urgent in their 
claims and at once go to the higher authorities when their demands are not 
satisfied, and so on. The one man, the telegraphist, has nothing to do with 
any body. The form is written and handed in, and like a. typist he sits 
and does the operating work. I do not know what will h# "yielded by a 
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'Comparison between the hours of duty o^Phe*twd sets of people, Lut I 
havtiflgot some information on that point, And while I do not wish to enter 4 
upc% that topic, I do silbngly protest aj^&j^t the claim made on behalf 
of the telegraphists. The oleum is made on whAK of the telegraphist, that 
he is a man with a greater technical knowledge and the postal man does not 
possess technical knowledge. 1 assert on the coi^trary that in point of 
real responsibility, monetary responsibility, agd responsibility arising out 
of all manner of points of contact with the p^llic generally, the Sub-Post- 
master or the postal subordinate has got more onerous duties to perform, as 
compared with the telegraphist. Of course, the opinion of the Member 
in charge himself has been quoted and I suppose he will not go back upon 
that opinion. 

Now, I have got here a calculation ma<|K> Of course, I do not regard 
it as very accurate but that calculation shows that taking the whole ser- 
vice, 25 or 80 years’ service, one man puts in so much as 17 years of more 
service on the whole. That I suppose is calculated on the basis of hours 
of duty, the holidays enjoyed and not enjoyed, and so on. But I do ; not 
attach much importance to that because it seems to be a kind of fantastic 
calculation. But it has got its lesson. You may not accept the whole 
calculation, but there must be some ground for complaint that the postal 
man is on the whole more hard-worked than the telegraphist. 

Then I come to the recruitment to the Telegraph Department. And 
here it will be at once seen that the Telegraph Department is a kind of a 
pet of the Government, and the Department is practically meant for one 
class of people rather than another. If I have misstated the facts, of course 
I may be corrected; but my information is that recruitment at present is 
made only through Anglo-Indian schools and Mission schools. I definitely 
assert that, on the information I have in my hand, recruitment to the Tele- 
graph Department is not general, is not by any competitive examination as 
there are no prescribed qualifications laid down for it, but is restricted only 
to a particular kind of schools, say Mission schools or Anglo-Indian schools. 
Now, I really do not see the propriety or the fun of Government restricting 
its recruitment, the whole of its recruitment, to particular schools, Anglo- 
Indian schools and Mission schools. And what does Government do? They 
actually send their own men to give instruction to the students in these 
schools side by side with the general education they receive there. It is 
the duty of the Mission schools and of the Anglo-Indian schools to give 
them general education, and for their convenience, so that they may receive 
this special instruction on the spot, side by side, Government send their 
own instructors to the schools and into the bargain pay to these schools at 
the rate of about Bs. 100 to 125, or Bs. 90 per student for the services 
rendered by the schools by way of giving general instruction. Now, thj| 
specific complaint and the more aggravating complaint in my opiniop 
in this matter is that, apart from this injustice done to the general class 
of people who may want to enter this service, and apart from the injustice 
that recruitment has been restricted practically to one particular class of 
people rather than another, there is this further complaint, that Postmasters 
who are already doing telegraphist's work in combined Post and Telegraph 
Offices in the mofussil, if they want to enter the telegraphic line, ' are not 
allowed to do so. I should like to know the reason why? Should not 
people who are already doing vgood service in one department of Govern- 
ment be allowedlj|o get thmselves tlansf erred, after, I submit, of course, 
-such severe testers may be necessajgr, into the Telegraph Department? 
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The very fact that thesef peopfe like to make a cl^im upon the Government 
that they should be trafififpfred to the Telegraph Department mrans 
noeessarily that the prospects in the one department are necessarily higher 
than in the other., My contention is borne out by the very claim that the 
postal people make thm they should be allowed to be transferred to the 
Telegraph Department. Therefore, 1 really want to know from the Mem- 
ber in charge what excuse is there for this special method of recruitment? 
Foidfrhat reason is this special and preferential treatment given to this 
Telegraph Department as contrasted with the treatment given ^o the Postal 
Department? 

In conclusion, 1 would saraone word which may tjome upon the Mem- 
ber in charge as an agreeable- frhrpri sc ; and it is this, that the Unions with 
whibh I am associated have specially asked me to convey to the heads of 
this Department, their gratitude for what lias been done for the department 
during the last six years. I myself have been an independent witness of 
whetfe has been happening in this Department in the way of satisfying claims 
from the appointment of the first Postal Committee. I have been in touch 
with this and I find, after all, that the heads of departments have not 
entirely shut their eyes to the situation. They are doing what they can 
and it is only in the assurance that reasonable representations are being 
listened to that further representations are made. If that was not the 
case these people w’ould have gone their own wa\ of gelling their grievances 
redressed. But T can assure the heads of the department that a kitid of 
contentment prevails in the department and that they are satisfied in a 
way, up to h certain degree, with the treatment that is being given to them. 
Further, I have seen the friendliness of spirit which prevails between the 
subordinates and the heads of departments, sa\, tin* Superintendents and 
the postal people- I happened to preside at an annual conference of these 
Unions and I saw with mv own eyes ilic Postal Superintendents of Circles 
and the subordinates under them, both coming together, and discussing 
things in a frieudly spirit without fear or favour, and I was liappy to be an 
intermediary between the superior and the inferior. (Hear, hear.) It is 
in this way, by bringing the employers and the employees together in per- 
sonal contact, that the problem can be solved, and I wish greater and 
greater success to the efforts of this depart ment in that line. At the same 
time, however, the claims that I have put forward remain unredressed and I 
press them with all the force at my command. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
11th March, 1927. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Right of Judicial Appeal enjoyed by J&j&toPEAN British Subjects 
from the Indian Wurts, 

841. *Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
state if the Imperial Government contemplate to make any change in 
the right of judicial appeal at present enjoyed by the Britishers from the 
Indian Courts ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Government have no in- 
formation on the subject. 

Appointment of Vakils as Chief Justices of High Courts. 

842. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Is it a fact that under 
section 101 of the Government of India Act Vakils and Pleaders of the 
High Courts are debarred from being made permanent as Chief Justice 
and that the Secretary of State for India proposes to make an amendment 
in it, so as to remove this disability ? If so, what progress has been ma'de 
in this direction? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiinan: Sub-section (4) of section 
101 of the Government of India Act has been interpreted to mean that 
the permanent appointment of Chief Justices of High Courts is confined 
to barristers and advocates referred to in clause (a) of sub-section (3) of 
that section. The question of amending the law so as to make Vakils 
and Pleaders eligible for such appointment has been referred to the Sec- 
retary of State, but it is uncertain when legislation will be undertaken. - 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: When will legislation be 
undertaken ? 

Mr. President: It is uncertain, the Honourable the Home Member 
has just said. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, is it not "a fact that the late Justice Sir Chandra 
Madhab Ghose of Calcutta was made Chief Justice of that High Court? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Ituddiman: I think he was an Acting 

Chief Justice. 

Total Payments made to the Consulting Engineer to the S^atb 
Railways during 1925-26. 

848. *Mr. T. 0. Goswami: (a) Will Government please state theAotal 
amount of money paid to the Consulting Engineer to the State Railways 
on all accounts dupng 1925-26 T m < 

( 203 k 
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{ o ) Are Messrs. Rendel, ifSlmer and Trettyfcn the Consulting Engineers? 
-When were they appointee^ 

The Honourable Sir ^hupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The. attention df the 
Honourable Member is Invited to the reply given by me on the 15th 
Eebruarv 1927, to past (a) of question No. 408, asked bv Diwan Chaman 
X-all. 

(b) Yes. Sincje 1881, when Sir Alexander Rendel, ' personally, was 
ap^pinted Consulting Engineer to the Secretary of State. The personal 
appointment was altered to the appointment of the firm as such in 1914. 

SlNDHIS AND NoN-SikMTS EMPLOYED ON THE NoRTH-WeSTERX 

Railway. 

844. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: Will Government be pleased: 

^ a ) to give details of non-Sindliis serving in Sind and Sindhis* 
serving in the Punjab and the United Provinces^ on the North 
Western Railway? 

(b) to state liow far the policy oi localising Punjabis in the Punjab 
and Sindhis in Sind has been carried out and how far it 
remains to be carried out still? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have no information. 

(b) Government have no intention of localising all Punjabis in the 
Punjab and Sindhis in Sind. Government is following a policy of pre- 
venting undue preponderance of any one community or class in the 
Railway Services, but appointments are open to residents of all parts of 
the country alike. In this connection T would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the reply given to questions Nos. 275 — 278 asked by Khan Bahadur 
W. M. Hussanallv on the 81st August 1926. - 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Sir, is it enough to say that Government 
have no information? Should they not sav they will collect information 
and give it to the House? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, Sir, I do not think it is necessary to col- 
lect this information. 

Difficulties of Sindhi Employees of the North Western Rail- 
way Serving in the Pun.t\b and the United Provinces. 

845. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: (a) ^re Government aware of the 
difficulties and troubles to which Sindhis serving in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces are subjected frono^ social, educational and economic 
points of view? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether any complaints of 
this nature have been received by the railway authorities and what action 
they, have taken or propose to take in the matter? 

Mr. A. A. L: 4 Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) Government have no infarction whether an^ complaints hare 
been made to the local railway ^authorities. 
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Reduction of the Geant to the Aitchison College. 

846. ‘Lieut.-Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Shan: (a) Is it a fact 
lately the Government of India have reduced the grant to the Aitchison 
College? 

( b ) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will Government please 
state the reasons for this reduction? 

Mr. £. B. Howell: (a) Yes. 

(b) In consequence of the recommendation made b\ the Inchcape 
Retrenchment Committee on ‘page 192 of their Report. 

Agency held by Messrs. W. W. Howard Brothers, London, for 
the Sale cf Indian /^pteER in Europe. 

847. *Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) Will Government be pleased to state how 
long Messrs. W. W. Ho*vard Brothers, London, acted as their agents for 
the sale of Indian timber in Europe? What were the terms of the con- 
tract of the agency? 

( b ) What was the total quantity and price of timber sold each year 
through their agency and* the total amount charged by them as commis- 
sion every year during the period of the agency? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to give the following details in regard 
tc the sale of timber in Europe in 1925-26 through this same agency : 

Names of countries in Europe showing the kind and quantity of 
timber purchased by each with the total amount for each 
kind of timber paid as its price? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) From January 1st, 1919, to December 31st, 1926. 
A statement giving the terms of the agency is laid on the table. 

I may mention that Messrs Howard Bros, were also the agents of 
some Provincial Governments. 

(6) It would involve a considerable amount of labour to compile for 
each year the information desired, but the total quantity of timber be- 
longing to the Central Government shipped up (o the 31st March 1925, 
was 9,880 tons out of which 6,500 tons were sold by the agents. The 
total gross sale proceeds of the timber shipped amounted to Rs. 14,91,112 
of which charges in connection with rent, commission, sawing charges, 
and other miscellaneous charges amounted to Rs. 7, .54, 168. The net 
sale proceeds up to the Slat March 1925 amounted therefore to* 
Rs. 7,36,944. Information in respect of the period from 1st April 1925^ 
to 81st December 1926 is not available at present. 

(r) The information asked Jp r is not available. 


“ Terms °f the agency held by Messrs. W. W. Howard Brothers, London, for ttie 
sale of Indian timbers in Europe were : 

(i) Agents to tender and contract for orders for Indian timbers at prices and' 

on terms for delivery which appeared to be moat profitable according U 
current directions and instructions and which *ere, in their opinion ii 
the best interests of the Principal? ^ ’ 

(ii) All prices quoted by the* Pqfncipal to the agents to be c.i.f. at port <*- 

aisfliarge : r 
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(iii) All charges for storage and labour, incidental to stacking and mfrving, to 

be according to the Port of London Authority’s Regulations, London 
Charge Schedule, and, to be added to the sale price ana collected by*tbe 
agents > 

(iv) The agents to guarantee the due performance by the buyers of all con- 
tracts ; 

(v) The agent’s remuneration to be fixed at five per cent, on the sale price 
calculated at c.i.f. rates, or at the delivered price of the contract as rendered 
and such remuneration included brokerage and del cruder e; 

fvi) Specification of stocks to be rendered by the agents every six months, or 
oftener, as required; 

(vii) Detailed accounts of all disbursements and collections to be rendered 
quarterly, and agents to pay over all sums as directed by Government; 
(viii) Provision for the inspection of books and for audit, and 
(ix) Agreement to continue until determined by either party at any time by one 
year’s previous notice to tne other. 


Mr. M. S. Aney: Will the Honourable Member undertake to supply 
the infatuation later on? 

Mr. w Iff. Bhore : Does that refer to part (c)? 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Yes. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am afraid that information will probably not be 
available in the office of the High Commissioner. 

Appointment of an Indian Firm as Agents for the Sale of Indian 

Timber in Europe. 


848. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to say whether 
there are any Indian firms in India or Burma dealing in the export of timber 
from India or Burma to various countries in Europe, Asia and America 
and, if so, will the Government be pleased to say whether they propose 
to take any steps to appoint any such Indian firm as their agents for sales 
of their Indian timbers in Europe after the expiry of the period of 12 months 
for which Sir Peter Clutterbuck has been appointed as Timber Adviser to 
the High Commissioner for India? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Government are aware that there are firms in India 
and Burma which export timber. When the position in regard to 
marketing abroad timber belonging to the Central Government is reviewed 
towards the end of the present year, the possibility of employing suitable 
Indian firms will no doubt be given due consideration if it is decided to 
give the agency to a firm. 

Orders for Map Racks for the Map Record and Issue Office 
of the Survey of India. 

849. *Mr. M. S. Aney: ( a ) Will Government be pleased to state with 
what manufacturing firms in India, if any, orders for closed steel-racks for 
•storing maps in the Map Record and Issue Office of the Survey of India 
were placed and for what amount in each of the following years, 1928-24, 
1924-25, 1925-26, 1926-27? 

( b ) If not, will Gc&emment be pleased to give the reasons for not doing 
so ; and will Government be pleased to name the foreign Firms with which 
and the amount for which orders for fhe aforesaid steel-racks were Diaced 
in each of the above-mentioned years' 
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Hr, J. W. Bhore: (a) Orders were placed with Messrs. The Steel Pro- 
ducts Company for Rs. 41,562 m 1928-24, Rs. 20,000 in 1924-25, Rs. 9,1^4 
in 1925-26 and Rs. 10,800 in 1926-27 and with The Julius Manufacturing 
Company for Rs. 10,000 in 1924-25. 

( b ) The first part of the question does not arise. No orders were* 
placed with foreign firms. * 

Recruitment op Indian Labourers for the Naval Base at Singapore, 

850* *Mr. M. S. Aney: 1. Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of labourers who emigrated from Madras Presidency to Malaya 
on account of the construction of the Naval Base at Singapore during the 
years 1929-24, 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27? 

2. Will Government be pleased to state what conditions, if any, tbo 
Government of India have imposed on the authorities in Malaya respons- 
ible for the construction of the Naval Base at Singapore in the interest ox 
labourers emigrating there from India? l 

8. Will Government be pleased to state what steps are being taken 
by the Agent to the Governor General in Malaya for adequate supervision 
of the moral and material condition of the labourers emigrated from 
India ? 

4. Will the Government be pleased to say what special facilities are 
• given either by the Government of Malaya or the authorities responsible 
for the construction of the Naval Base at Singapore to attract Indian 
labour? 

5. (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether there was any 
correspondence between the Government of India and the Admiralty Office 
in the United Kingdom through the Secretary of State for India for the 
supply of Indian labour for the Naval Base at Singapore? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to publish the same? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: 1 . These labourers are engaged locally in Malaya 
and not in Madras. According to the information in the possession of 
the Government of India the number of Indian labourers employed on! 
the Naval Base on the 17th February 1926 was 605 of whom 30 were 
skilled and the rest unskilled. 

2. The conditions approved by both Houses of the Indian Legislature 
in respect of unskilled labourers recruited in India for employment in 
Malaya apply also to unskilled labourers recruited in Malaya for the Naval 
Base. A copy of the notification containing these terms and conditions 
has been placed in the Library .of the House for the Honourable Mem- 
ber's information. 

3. The Agent of the Government of India in British Malaya has the 
same duties towards this class of labourers as towards other unskilled 
labourers working in Malaya. These are detailed in rule 56 of the Indian 
Emigration Rules, 1923. 

4. The Government of India have no information 

5. (a) No. g 

(b) Does not arise. 
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An x cal Income and Expenditure of the Manpur Pargana in the 
* Central India Agency. 

851. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to state 
the annual income and expenditure of the Manpur Pargana in the Central 
India Agency? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: The estimated income of the Manpur Pargana in 
the Central India Agency for 1927-28 is Rs. 60,000. The estimated ex- 
penditure for that year is Rs. 48,000 or, including expenditure on Roads 
by the Imperial Public Works Department, Rs. 58,000. These figures ex- 
clude any share in the pay of the Collector who is also District Magistrate 
and his staff. 


Action taken against Officials in Connection with Lands trans- 
ferred TO THEM FROM BniL CULTIVATORS IN THE MaNPUR 
V*, Pargana. 

852. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to state 
what steps the Agent to the Governor General in Central India had taken 
against the officials to whom or to whose friends land had been freely 
transferred from Bhil cultivators in the Manpur Pargana? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: As the result of enquiry the Sadar Kanungo in 
charge of the Manpur Pargana resigned and forfeited his claim to pension. 


Appointment of Tahsildar in Manpur Pargana. 

858. ♦Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to state 
the name, rank and salary of the Tahsildar whose services are going to 
be lent to the Agent to the Governor General in Central India by the 
Government of the Central Provinces? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : I regret that it is not yet possible to give tho informa- 
tion asked for by the Honourable Member. Subject to the provision of 
funds by the -Legislative Assembly the Government of India have sanc- 
tioned the appointment of a Tahsildar to hold charge of the Pargana. 
Steps will be taken to obtain a suitable officer from the Central Provinces. 

Abolition of the Office of the Sadar Kanungo in Manpur 

Pargana. 

854. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to state 

whether the office of the Sadar Kanungo who performed the duties of a 
Tahsildar and Munsiff combined in Manpur Pargana is going to be al- 
together ^abolished after the appointment of a Tahsildar on Rs. 1,620 per 
annum ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Yes, Sir. 

Expenditure on t&e Construction of the Building for the Office 
of the Controller of Military Accounts at Quetta. 

855. *Mr. M. 8. Aney: WjjjT Government be pltesed to state 

in what year the Controller of the Military Accounts office building at 
Quetta wgp built and at what cost? 
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Mr. a. M. Young: I presume the Honourable Member is referring to 
the original Military Accounts Office at Quetta, which (with the excep- 
tion of the servants’ quarters) was constructed in 1916. The cost of these 
buildings was Es. 52,908. 

During 1917, 1918 and 1919 certain temporary offices were built along- 
side the main office to accommodate additional clerks. The cost of these 
temporary buildings was Es. 22,244. 

Survey of India Buildings at Mussoorie. 

856 *Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) Will Government be pleased to state in 
what year the present Survey buildings at Mussoorie in which No. 2 
Survey Party now constituted as “E” Company originally recessed, was 
built and what costs the Government incurred in building and maintain- 
ing the same in repairs till +1 ie end of the last financial year? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state how they propose to utilise 
the buildings at Mussoorie after the proposed purchase of the Controller of 
the Military Accounts Office from the Army Department by the -Survey 
Department for use as their headquarters of “E” Company? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) No. 2 Party now “ E ” Company was only 
one of the parties with headquarters in the Castle Hill Estate at 
Mussoorie The Estate was purchased, not built, by Government in 1908 
at a cosi of Es. 3,00,000. Prior to 1919-20 when the maintenance was 
in the bands of the Local Government figures of cost are not at present 
available. The total cost on works tm d repairs incurred for the Estate 
since 1919-20 up to the last financial year is reported to be about 
Es. 1,20,061. Separate figures for Ihe building occupied by No. 2 Party 
are not available. 

(b) The building occupied by No. 2 Party is occupied now on re- 
arrangement by another party. 

Residential Quarters for Military Officers at Quetta. 

857. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to state 
it the military authorities at Quetta have submitted their plans and esti- 
mates of residential quarters tor their officers to the Head of the Military 
Engineering service for sanction and if so, will Government be pleased to 
place the same on the table for the information of this House? 

Mr. <J. M. Young: The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the negative. The second part does not therefore arise. But I may 
say that Government is not prepared to lay plans and estimates of 
bungalows on the table of this House. If, however, the Honourable 
Member desires any particular information under this head, I shall be 
happy to give him privately what information I can. 

Acquisition of Land in the Agror Government Forests in the 

Hazara District. 

858. *Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) Will Government be pleased to state when 
they first received the proposals for acquisition of land in the Agroar^iov- 
ernment Forests in the Hazara DistrictlJfcom the Chief Commissionef and 
Agent to the Governor General, North- W|st Frontier Province? 
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(ft) Will Government be pleased to lay the following information on the 
stable in regard to this proposal : 

(i) area of the land under cultivation in the Agror Forests proposed 
to be acquired for forests, 

(ii) annual rental to which the land is assessed, 

(iii) the kind of crop generally grown and the average annual gross 

income from the crops grown, 

(iv) the number of cultivators or tenants who own or cultivate this 

land as proprietors or tenants? 

(q) Will Government be pleased to state whether the proposals for 
land acquisition in the above connection from the Chief Commissioner of 
the ^Torth-West Frontier Province show the amount of compensation to 
the cultivators of the land in Agror Forests in money only or whether they 
indicate any intention on the part of that Government to give the culti- 
vators other land of the same quality and area in some other neighbouring 
part Hazara District or any other neighbouring district 'of the same 

province in exchange for the land acquired by way of compensation? If so, 
in what district and what is the area of the land thus proposed to be given 
in exchange ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether the proposals of the 
Local Government make any provision for giving facilities to these culti- 
vators for migrating to other places for settling there as cultivators such as 
building residential quarters, etc., in the other places? If so, what is the 
approximate amount the Local Government propose to allot for this pur- 
pose? 

Creation of Small Colonies of Cultivators in Forest Areas in 
the North-West Frontier Province. 

859. ♦Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whe- 
ther the Forest Department in the North-West Frontier Province has been 
following any settled plan of creating or maintaining small colonies of culti- 
vators in the Forest areas on the lines of the Scheme of Settlement of 
Forest villages pursued by the Forest Department in some Forest areas 
of the Central Provinces and Berar? 

(6) If the reply to above question be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to give reasons for not allowing the land to remain under 
cultivation in the Agror Forests and turning the same into forest village 
or forest villages as the case may be? 

(c) Or if the reply be in the negative, will Government be pleased to 
explain why that scheme is not being tried or pursued* by the Forest Depart- 
ment in the North-West Frontier Province? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: With your permission, Sir, I should like to reply 
to questions Nos. 858 and 859 together. 

In November 1926 the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier 
Province, asked for a provision of Rs. 5,000 to be made in the Budget of 
^927-28 for the acquisition of cultivated land not belonging to Government 
situated within the limits of the Wrests In Question : but he submitted no 
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detailed acquisition proposals to Government as he is himself competent 
to take action under the Land Acquisition Act. 

The information desired by the Honourable Member will, howevet, b» 
obtained and furnished to him . 

Supply by the Government of India of Electric Energy to the 
Dislhi Electric Tramways and Lighting Company. 

860. *Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will Government be pleased to state : 

(а) whether they have entered, or propose to enter into any contract 

with the Delhi Electric Tramways and Lighting Co. to supply 
electric energy to them at cheap rates from the Kingsway 
Power House or elsewhere, and also to transfer to the Com- 
pany the overhead wires and posts, etc. ? 

(б) at what rate Government propose to supply electric energy to the 

above Company? 

(c) what rate the Company charges to its customers? 

(d) who will be the owners of the overhead wires, posts, coil, etc. ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

( b ) 0 # 8 annas per 1 Board of Tra^C unit for the total units supplied 
per annum plus an annual charge of Rs. 75 per Kilowatt of actuat 
maximum demand during the year. Payments are to be made at these 
rates for not less than 1,000,000 Board of Trade units per annum in 
respect of units and for not less than 800 Kilowatts of maximum demand 
in respect of the additional charge based on the maximum demand even 
if less than that quantity is supplied. 

(c) Annas 8 per Board of Trade unit for lighting and fan purposes and 
annas 8 per Board of Trade unit for power purposes subject to th|p dis- 
counts allowed by the Company from time to time. 

(d) Such standards, mains and other equipment as may be required 
for the distribution of electrical energy in the area handed over ty Gov- 
ernment to the Company are to be sold to the Company at present market 
rates. 

Mr. A. Ramgaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, why it is that Govern- 
ment have thought fit to transfer the supply of these services in New" 
Delhi to a company and not run it themselves? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: There is nothing in the' 
answer I have given to imply that the service has been transferred to the 
company. All we are doing is this : We are trying to enter into arrange- 
ments with the company for supplying them with our surplus electri<r 
energy. 

Mr* A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Am I to understand that this company 
has applied for electric power for its own purposes and not for the* supply 
of electric power to other customers and the public? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As a matter of fact it 
does supply energy to certain members of the public, and the , energy 
which it will take from Gbvemment till undoubtedly be used for that 
purpose. 
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Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Then € repeat my question, why is ifc 
thai the Government have given away the power to supply energy to the 
pubMc at its own rates from its own power house and handed it over to 
the company? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Because at the present 
moment it is the company which is supplying these customers. 
The Government have not been supplying those custojners. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Is there anything to prevent the Gov- 
ernment supplying that energy to those customers? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is not usual for Gov- 
ernment to undertake that function, Sir 

Ml). B. Das: May I inquire, Sir, if the charge of 0*8 annas per unit 
includes establishment charges and the interest on the capital, and 
whether this contract with the Delhi Electric Supply Company will not 
involve additional capital expenditure on the Government Power House? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The answer, Sir, to the 
second part of the question is in the negative and to the fiist part m 
the normative 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy: May I ask, Sir, whether before the contract 
was given to this particular compfliy tenders were invited? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: There was no question of 
tenders in this case. There was one particular company in existence in 
Delhi and all that we did was to arrange to transfer to it a portion of 
the surplus energy on suitable terms 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire it Government have compared the rates 
ghfn m the contract with those prevailing in Bombay changed by the 
Hydr|^Electric and Andhra Valley Supply Companies and whether these 
do not supply electric energy for lighting at one anna six pies per unit, 
whereas Government are charging only 0*8 annas per unit here? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, the question is too 
long for me to be able to answer on the spur of the moment. 1 shall be 
obliged if the Honourable Member will put it down on paper. 

Expenditure on the Visit of Sir Norman W\lker to India in 

CONNECTION WITH MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

861. *Mr. M. K. A chary a: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) if Sir Norman Walker has come to India to examine and report 

on the state of medical education in this country? 

(б) if he has been deputed by the General Medical Council of Great 

Britain for this work or if his services have been requisitioned 
by the Government of India for regulating medical education 
in India? 

(c) if the expenses incurred by Sir Norman Walker are paid out of 
Indian revenues? What is the total amount spent for this 
purpose? Has Colonel Needham been deputed by the Govern- 
ment of India to assist Sir N. Walker in his work? If so, 
what is the amount td£>e charged to Indian Exchequer for this 
deputation? 
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Mr. J. W. Bhort: (a) Yes. 

(6) He was deputed by the General Medical Council with the approval 
of the Government of India and Provincial Governments. 

Colonel Needham was deputed by the Government of India at 
the suggestion of the General Medical Council to assist Sir Norman 
Walker. The estimated cost of the tour of Sir Norman Walker and 
Colonel Needham is Es. 38,080-7-5 which will be borne in equal pro- 
portions by the Governments of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether there is any 
other special job in contemplation for Colonel Needham when this one is 
over? 

Appointment of Mr. T G. Russell as Permanent Agent of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

862. *Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether one Mr. T. G. Russell was a Deputy Agent of the Great 

Indian Peninsula Railway in December, 1925; and if so, on 

what pay? » 

(b) whether he became officiating Agent of the Great Indian Penin- 

sula Railway, and if so, on what pay? 

(c) how old was he in 1926 ; and when was he appointed to the Rail- 

way Department? 

( d ) how many senior Europeans and how many senior Indians have 

been superseded by Mr. Russell in being appointed officiating 

Agent ? 

(e) whether it is proposed to appoint Mr. Russell as permanent Agent 

of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway after Sir R. McBfean? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Mr. Russell was Deputy 
Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, in December, 1925. His pay 
at the lime was Es. 1,850 per mensem. 

( b ) He was appointed to officiate as Agent, Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailwav, during the period Sir E. McLean was on leave in 1926. As 
Agent he drew Es. 3,500 per mensem which is the pay of that post. 

(c) He was 39 years of age on the 19th January, 1926. He was 
appointed on the 21st November, 1913, to the Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailwav. 

( d ) No officer has a prescriptive claim to the post of Agent and no 
question of supersession therefore arises. 

(e) Yes. 

IAppointmknt of the Royal Commission on Reforms 

863. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state when the Royal Commission on Reforms is expected to be 
appointed and what would be its strength? 

(b) Will it contain Indians as its members? If so, how many? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I refer the Honourable 
Member to my reply to Maulvi Muhammad Yakub's starred question 
No. 45, dated the 27th January 1927. 

Mr. K. 0. Boy: May I ask, Sir, if it is not a fact that the Honour- 
able Mr. Crerar, who was lately Secretary in the Home Department, is 
coming out and that he will be placed on special duty in connection with 
the Eeforms Inquiry? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not know whether 
that arises out of this question, but it is a fact that Mr. Crerar will be 
employed in the Home Department. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know if Mr. Crerar will be 
placed on special duty in connection with the preparation of materials 
for ^he forthcoming Eeforms Inquiry? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend 
may take it from me that, subject to the natural obstinacy of Mr. 
Crerar 's disposition, he will perform in my department 'such duties 
as I assign to him. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar : I have not got an answer to my question, 
which is whether the Honourable Mi’. Crerar will be placed on special 
duty for the purpose of preparing 'material for the Eeforms Inquiry? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend will 
get no further answer from me. Mr. Crerar will be employed on such 
duties as I may assign to him. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Do Government propose to take instructions from 
the Secretary of the Swaraj Party in the matter? (Laughter.) 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: I am sure the Government will profit 
if ttey do so; but so far as I am concerned, may I kno^ whether the 
duties assigned include these duties? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is possible that some of 
the duties that I assign to him may include that. 

Mr. K. 0. Boy: Has the attention of the Honourable the Home 
Member been drawn to a conference held at Patiala consisting of 
Princes and Ministers to consider the position of Princes in connection 
with the coming Eeforms Inquiry? * 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My attention has not been 
drawn to it; I read something about it in the newspapers. 

Grants from the Fine Fund of the East Indian Eailway to 
European and Indian Schools. 

864. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Ehan: (a) Will Government 
please state if it is a fact that the East Indian Eailway makes grants to 
schools for the education of the children of its employees from its “Fine 
Fund"? 

• 

(b) What amounts have been realized from the Indians and the Euro- 
peans separately towards this Fine Fund in the year 1925-26? 

(c) What is the ratio between the Indian and the non-Indian employees 
in the East Indian Railway? ** 
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(d) Is it a fact that Resolution No. 481 at page 661 of the minutes of 
'Official meeting of East Indian Railway officers on 22nd September, 1926 , 
held at Calcutta*, shows that Rs. 42,000 has been granted for European 
schools while Rs. 16,000 only for the Indian schools? 

(a) If the amount quoted in (d) be correct, will Government please state 
the reasons for this racial distinction, or if not correct, will they give the 
correct figures ?. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: («*) Yes. 

( b ) The information regarding the fines realised from employees 
belonging to different communities is not easily available and Govern- 
ment do not propose to collect it. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to Appendix C of Volume II 
of the Railway Board’s Report for 1925-26. 

(d) and ( e ). We do not get copies of the proceedings of official meetings 
held by railways. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I know why Government do not consider it 
proper to get the information required? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It in any ctea represents a very small propor- 
tion of the expenditure of railways on education ; and the Honourable 
Member is probably not aware that at the moment we have an officer 
going into the whole question of the assistance to be given b> railways 
to the education of the children of their employes, both Indian and 
European. 

WatQh and Ward Department for State Railways. 

865. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
state : ■>' 


(a) the ^pfapose for which the “ Watch and Ward” Department has 
1 been established in the State-owned Railways and the amount 

annually spent over it? 

(b) the number of such employees under this department in the 

State Railways who have been fined, suspended, dismissed or 
in any way punished departmentally or sentenced in any 
criminal court for offences relating to theft or illegal removal 
of properties from railway goods sheds or stations? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: ( d ) The Watch and Ward Department was 
inaugurated as a result of the recommendations made by the Railway 
Police Committee, 1921, to guard against theft and pilferage of goods 
entrusted to Railways for transportation as well as of stores belonging 
to the railways. As regards the annual cost of Police Department 
(Watch and Ward Department) and contingent charges on State-worked 
railways I would refer the Honourable Member to the figures shown on 
page 6 of Eastern Bengal, East Indian and North Western Railways 
books of estimates and page 5 of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
♦ book which were circulated to the Members of the Assembly at the 
time of the presentation of the Railway Budget on the. 18th February 
last; Information in respect of the Wat eh and Ward Department i* ribt 
separately available for State Railways worked by companies wh^re the 
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total charges of “ Watch and Ward ” and Contribution for “ Crime and 
Order “ police lire shown together in the books of these railways. 

(b) Government have no information. 

Sir Hari Singh. Gour: Ma> I inquire, Sir, whether the institution of 
this Watch and Ward Department has reduced the number of thefts and 
pilfering? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes, Sir. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: To what extent? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 cannot give exact figures, but the result has 
been that the reduction in the claims which railways have had to meet in 
respect of compensation for loss of goods by theft has been very marked 
on 'all railways, and particularly on the East Indian Eaiiway. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I ask the Honourable Member to prepare 
a statement and lay it on the table? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 will send the Honourable Member such a 
statement if he wishes to have one, but I do not think it necessary to lay 
it on the table. The figures have, I believe, been published in reports of 
the Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view'%j^fie fact, Sir, that the question has been 
a*ked again and again in this Assembly since 1921 regarding thefts and 
pilfering by the coolies and clerks concerned in the parcel department at 
the goods sheds and at the stations, especially in the Eastern Bengal Bail- 
wav and the East Indian Bailway, does the Watch and Ward Department 
take the necessary action in order that these thefts and pilferihg may be 
minimised ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is exactly for that among other purposes that 
the Watch and Ward Department has been increasedt /V 

i 

Recommendations oy the Economic Enqiiry QpMxrp'Jffi' 

866. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan.\ (a) ^jWill Government 
please state if they have received the reply to their letiffcpr* dated the 23rd 
October, 1925, addressed to the various Local Governments -on the question 
of the Economic Enquiry Committee? If so, will they please lay it on the 
table? 

(6) What further steps have they taken to give effect to the recommenda- 
tion of the said Committee? 

. The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) Copies of the replies have 
been placed in the Library. 

(b) The replies are still under the consideration of the Government. 

Khon Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: When will they be completed? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Did the Honourable Member ask 
me when will Government come to a decision ? I think the answer must 
be “in the future 

Shift System in Indian Mines. 

867. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Do Government propose 
to introduce legislation in the present Session on the question of the intro- 
GUctiifo of the shift system ih Indian mines? 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. $01# 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The answer is in the affir- 
mative. 

Leave Riles for Indians on the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railways. 

868. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: (a) Is it a fact that the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway several years ago promised to the Indian staff that they 
will be given the State Railway Leave Rules from 1st September, 1919? 

(b) Is it a fact that afterwards it was stated that the Indian staff will 
be given full benefit of the Fundamental Leave Rules? 

(c) Is it a fact that these have not yet been given, but in the meantime 
rules for the Anglo-Indians and Europeans only were revised? 

(d) Is it a fact that Govern men 4 - in reply to the late Mr- Lnhokare’s 
question in March, 1924, slated that the whole question of Railway Leave 
Rules was still under consideration? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state when they hope to introduce 
the new rules? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a), (b) and (c). The Honourable Member is 
referred to the reply given to a similar question asked by Dr. Lohokare 
in ijjiis House on the 18th February,. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) It is hoped the new rules will be got out before the end of 1927. 

» 

C LEAiu no House Scheme for State Railway. 

869. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether Clearing House Scheme for the Indian State Railways 
wagf unanimously approvt d by the Chief Auditors of the State Railways ? 

i 

(b) If-vtjie Answer be in the affirmative, will Government be pleased to 
st^te Mi# "reasons for disapproving the scheme ? 

Mr. A* Ak,li. Parsons: The scheme was approved by all Chief Auditors 
except the Cfief Auditor, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, who di<J not 
give any opinion on the matter officially. It is understood, however, that 
his personal opinion was that it was too early to start it 


Total Mileage of the East Indian Railway, lt< . 


870. *Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state what the total mileage of the amalgamated East Indian Railway is 
together with its branches and the lines worked by it? 




(b) What mileage does the East Indian Railway cover in each of 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bihar proper and Bengal, respectively? 

(c) How many Indian Officers and Inspectors in its different Deps 
ments were in the service of the East Indian Railway before its amalgl* 
mation with the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and hbw many of “them were 
inhabitants of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Bihar, respect- 
ively? 

(d) How many members of the clerical staff in the different head 
offices of the East Indian Railway (before its amalgamation with the Oudh 
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and Rohilkhand Railway) drawing Rs. 100 and above as their salaries yrere 
inhabitants of the United Provinces and Bihar, respectively? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The total mileage on 31st March, 1926, waB 
3,945 miles. 

( b ) Agra and Oudh 2,878 miles. 

Bihar 997 miles. 

Bengal 570 milejs. 

(c) and (< d ). The information is not available. 

Grant of an Additional Allowance to the Clerical Staff of the 
i Office of the Commercial Manager, East 
Indian Railway. 

871. *Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: (a) In what year was the office of the Com- 
mercial Manager of the East Indian Railway removed from Cawppore to 
♦Calcutta? 

(b) How many inhabitants of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
among the clerical staff were transferred with this office to Calcutta and how 
many of them are now in seryi<i<0 , 

(c) Is it a fact that an all round increase of 10 per cent., subject to a 
minimum of Rs. 15 per head, is made in the pay of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway staff who have .been transferred to Calcutta? 

(d) What amount per year is spent in this additional allowancejn pay 

to the staff? ri 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The office of the Commercial Manager, man 
Indian Railway, was removed from Cawnpore to Howrah iq Apj^K^928. ^ 

(b) All the clerks, 115 in number, employed in the office Com- 

mercial Manager, came down from Cawnpore to Howrah. Out 

101 were up-country men. 5 have since died; 20 left the service} 4$*have 
been retransferred to up-country stations and 28 are still in Howrah. 

(c) and (d). Information is not available but is being collected. TEe 
Honourable Member will be informed of the result. 

Allowances of Officers of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 

TRANSFERRED TO CALCUTTA. 

872. *Mi;. O. S. Ranga Iyer: What total amount per year is paid to the 
Oudh and Riohilkhand Railway officers transferred to Calcutta in the shape 
pfe^tbe Presidency and other allowances which were not given to them on 
tfevOudh and Rohilkhand Railway while they were at Lucknow? 

Number of Clerical Staff and Inspectors transferred from 
Lucknow to Calcutta from the different Head Offices 
of the East Indian Railway. 

873. *Mr. 0. S, Ranga Iyer: What is the number of clerical .ataff and 
Inspectors transferred from Lucknow to Calcutta from the. different East 
Indian Railway head offices? 
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Staff of the Traffic Audit Office of the East Indian 

Bailway. 

874. ♦Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: (a) How many Superintendents, Assistant 
Superintendents, Sub-Heads and senior and junior clerks are employed in 
the entire Traffic Audit Office of the East Indian Railway? 

(6) How many Superintendents, Assistant Superintendents, Sub-Heads 
and senior and junior clerks are employed in the office of th© Government 
Auditors supervising the Traffic Audit works of the East Indian Railway ? 

Rent for Office Buildings for the Traffic Audit Office of the 
East Indian Railway at Calcutta. 

875. *Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: (a) What house rent is paid at Calcutta 
for the building or buildings engaged to accommodate the Traffic Audit 
Office of the East Indian Railway ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Agent of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway gave 
an assurance in one of his speeches when leaving Home to the staff that 
they will not be transferred to Calcutta except in rare cases of emergencies 
of service? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Chief Auditor of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way strongly recommended the retention at Lucknow of the Traffic Audit 
and Statistical offices of the combined East Indian Railway for the follow- 
ing among other reasons : 

(i) That it would obviate the transfer of a large body .of men to 
~ v Calcutta from Lucknow and vice versa • 

^ (n) t "That it would solve the difficulty and expense of finding the neces- 
-V sary accommodation in Calcutta there being ample accom- 
modation in Lucknow for the whole of the Traffic Audit and 

$ t Statistical offices of the combined line. 

. 1 

of certain Offices of the East Indian Railway from 
• Lucknow to Calcutta. 

876. *Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer : (a) Is it a fact that in reply to a despatch 
from the Accountant General, Railways, to the Chief Auditor Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, he assured him*that accommodation for 900 men for 
the Traffic Audit office of the combined Railway was available in Lucknow 
Central office building? 

(b) Is it a fact that Mr. M. K. Mitra who was put on special duty to 
report on the separation of Accounts and Audit Branches was also required 
at the same time to report on the location of the Traffic Audit office of the 
amalgamated East Indian Railway? f)id he decide to locate the Coaching 
Branch of that office with its inseparable adjunct, the ticket Printing! 
Section at Lucknow? For this purpose did he also decide that the Ticket! 
Printing Section of the East Indian Railway be shifted to Lucknow? Con-J 
trary to his decision, was the Lucknow Ticket Printing office at once re-, 
moved to Calcutta? Thereby was irregular and insufficient supply of tickets 
made to stations? Did not this cause inconvenience to the travelling 

"public? 

(c) Is,it a fact that when the staff of the Deputy Chief ^Accounts Office, 
Lucknow, submitted a memorial in October, 1925, to His Excellency the 
[Viceroy bringing to notice their grievances and requesting him to order the 
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Agent, East Indian Railway, to let the Coaching Branch remain at Lucknow 
the Railway Board in December, 1925, informed them through the Chief 
Auditor that the question of transferring the Coaching Audit 
Office from Lucknow to Calcutta was not under consideration? What 
then led the authorities to shift the Deputy Chief Accounts Officers' Office, 
Lucknow, a few months after? 

Agreements with Employees of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway to serve within the jurisdiction of that Railway. 

877. *Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Is it a fact that the employees of the OudKo 
and Rohilkhand Railway who worked only within the Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh^were employed on the basis of local service and that they had exe- 
cuted agreements that they would serve within the jurisdiction of the OudK 
and Rohilkhand Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply 
to questions 872 to 877 together. 

The information asked for would involve considerable time and trouble 
in collection and I trust the Honourable Member will recognise that the- 
results are unlikely to be commensurate with the labour involved. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OF STATE LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, in accordance with Rule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table the following Bills which were 
passed by the Council of State at its meeting of the 10th February, 1927. 
They are : < , 

1. A Bill further to amend the Sea Customs Act, 1878, certain 

purpose. - v '*• * 

2. A Bill to amend certain enactments and to repeal ceHain other 

enactments. 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the following Message was received 
from the Secretary of the Council of State to the Secretary of the Legisla-i 
tive Assembly : 

** I am directed to inform you that the Bill further to amend the Indian Limita- 
tion Act, 1908, for a certain purpose, which was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
at its meeting held on the 7th February 1927, was passed by the Council of State aV 
its meeting on the 10th March 1927, with the following amendments : 

* In sub-clause (1) of clause 1, for the word ‘ Amendment * the words ‘ Second 
Amendment ' were substituted/ 

‘ In clause 2 — 

(i) after the figures * 182’, the letter and brackets *(a)’ were inserted; and 
(ii) after the words * shall be substituted * the following was added, namely : 

* and 

(5'] for clause 6 of the same entry the following shall be substituted, namely’: 

‘ 6. ,(in respect of any amount, recovered by execution of the decree or order, 

1 which the decree-holder has been directed to refund by a decree passed?' 



MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 




in a suit for such refund) the date of such last-mentioned decree or , in 
the caB© of an appeal therefrom, the date of the final decree of the 
Appellate Court or of the withdrawal of the appeal \ 

The Council of State requests the concurrence of the Legislative Assembly in the 
amendments.” 

Sir, I lay on the table* the Bill as amended by the Council of State. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Leader of the House): 
With your permission, Sir, I propose to make a statement in regard to 
the probable course of Government business during next week. 

As Honourable Members are already aware, Monday, the 14th, and 
Tuesday, the 15th, have been allotted for the discussion of the Demands 
for Grants. 

On Wednesday, the 16th, a motion will first be made that the House 
do proceed to elect members to the Standing Finance Committee for the 
year 1927-28. The next business will be the resumption of any motion 
which may have been begun and not concluded at to-morrow s sitting. 
Thereafter the Resolution of which I have given notice relating to the 
recent strengthening of the Judicial Committee of His Majesty's Privy 
Council for the 'purpose of hearing Indian Appeals will be taken. This will 
be followed by any business on to-morrow’s list which is not reached 
to-morrow. Thereafter the Resolution regarding the recommendations of 
the International Labour Conference will be taken. 

Thursday and Friday, the 17th and 18th, are gazetted holidays and 
the House will not meet on those days. 

On Saturday, the 19th, subject to your direction, Sir, that the House 
Will sit on that. day » a motion will be made for the introduction of a Bill 
to amend sedtion 96 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for the purpose 
of giving effect to a proposal of the Civil Justice Committee. Government 
hope also to be in a position to introduce two more Bills, one further to 
amend the Indian Divorce Act for the purpose of enabling the appoint- 
ment of an officer to act as King’s Proctor in matrimonial causes to which 
that Act applies and the other to amend the Indian Bar Councils Act, 
1926, for the purpose of providing for the seniority and pre-audience 
inter se of advocates of High Courts to which that Act will apply. There- 
after the Resolution, of which the Honourable the Finance Member has 
given notice in' connection with the proposed removal of the export duty 
on tea, will be moved. On the completion of this business we propose to 
proceed with any business which may remain outstanding from the List oi 
Business for Wednesday, the 16th, and, if time permits, to take into con- 
sideration the Sea Customs (Amendment) Bill which has been passed by 
the Council of State together with an amendment to the Indian Limita- 
tion Bill which has been made in the other House. Thereafter a motion 
will be made for the circulation, for the purpose of eliciting public Opinion, 
of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Bill which is to be introduced on Satur 
day next. It is also proposed to take into consideration the Repealing 
and Amending Bill which has been passed by the Council of State. $h< 
House will readily understand that, owing to the congested condition o 
Government business as indicated by this statement, it is still not possible 
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to make any more definite announcement about the allotment of time for 
non-official business than was made in my statement of last week. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, may I beg to inquire if the Honourable Member will be 
pleased to state whether the 25th, which was provisionally allotted for 
the disposal of non-official Bills, has not yet been decided upon to be finally 
fixed for that purpose? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: If my Honourable friend 
had heard the last paragraph of the statement I have just made, he would 
have gathered that no such decision is possible and indeed unless Govern- 
ment business is proceeded with rather more rapidly than it has been pro- 
ceeded' with for the last few days, it seems extremely unlikely that any 
such proposal can be entertained. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS —cotitd. 
Second Stage — contd. 

Expenditure from Revenue — contd. 

Demand No. 23 — Indian Postal and Telegraph Department — contd. 

Low Salaries of Postal Clerks , Peons and Subordinate Services and 
Inadequate Pensions of Subordinate Retired Officers. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume discussion on the amend- 
ment ol Mr. Prakasam on the Demand under the head 4 Indian Postal and 
Telegraph Department ’. 

Sir Darcy Lindaay (Bengal: European): Sir, while I*am in sympathy 
with the views of the Honourable Members who have spokpn pn this sub- 
ject with regard to bringing about an improvement in the conditions of the 
subordinate staff of the Post and Telegraph Department wherever possible, 

I feel that it is perhaps unfortunate that these discussions should take 
place in the House for they must be very unsettling to the labour and 
seriously handicap the Honourable Member in charge in his endeavours to 
bring about an improvement of the conditions. We have it, Sir, on the 
authority of my Honourable friend, Mr. Kelkar, that the Honourable 
Member in charge has done a great deal in the past year to bring about 
improvements. We also know that a largo sum of money is provided 
in next year’s Budget for further improvements, and I feel that the House 
ought to leave it to the Honourable Member, whose kindness of heart we 
all appreciate, to do what he can to improve the conditions of these men. 
Of course, Sir, the great question is where is the money to come from. 
We have it that the surplus on the Post Offices amounts to something like 
8 lakhs of Tupees whilst there is a deficit on the Telegraphs and Telephones. 
That deficit is merely an incident. There may be a profit next year or in 
years to come as the telephone system improves and more subscribers are 
taken in. (Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : “Why not separate the two?”) I 
will leave that to the Department to do. And, Sir, we are told by my 
Honourable friend, Diwan Chaman Lall, that he knows of cases — he. quoted 
the case of a postman in Bombay who was receiving, I think, Rs. 45 a 
Ylionth and a very Carelully prepared budget showed that his monthly 
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expenditure was somewhere in the neighbourhood of Rs. 78. By this 
showing and if others are in a similar position, it means that the increase 
in wages should be in the neighbourhood of 75 per cent. We all know 
that the wages bill for the Post and Telegraph Department runs into crores 
of rupees, and if my Honourable frined, Diwan Chaman Lall's views were 
to be met, it would be a huge sum for the finances of India to produce. 
On the other hand, Sir, we have demands from many Members of thG 
House for a reduction in postal rates. I believe the very Mover of the 
amendment now under discussion has tabled an amendment for a reduction 
in postal rates that will entail a loss to revenue of something approaching 
a crore and a half of rupees. Here we want to give on the one hand and 
take away on the other. And as I say, where is the money to come from? 
I would put it to the House, Sir, that we would be well advised to decide 
once and for all whether wo want the position of the men improved or 
whether we want cheaper rates. We certainly cannot have both. And I 
ask the House not to press upon Government these reductions in postal 
rates. I for one would prefer the condition of the men to be improved. I 
am quite sure, Sir, that with this sword hanging over the head of the 
Honourable Member in charge which may fall any day and lop off an ear 
in the way of reduced postal rates, he is not free to do what he would 
desire in the interests of the men. Every year this question comes up of 
reduction of postal rates. If we decide once and for all that until there 
is a considerable improvement in the finances of the Department, these 
reductions are not justified, then, Sir, the Honourable Member in charge 
will be free to bring about his further improvements that he himself so 
very much desires. 

With these words, Sir, I oppose the amendment and I would &sk my 
Honourable friends opposite not to press it to a division. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I concede that 
there are legitimate grievances of the postal employees in the lower grades 
and they ought to be given higher emoluments. I also concede with my 
Honourable .^ftierari, ^the Member for Industries and Labour, that there are 
no surpluse$ in the? Postal Department to reduce postal rates nor can he 
give any extra allowance to postal employees in the lower grades. But 
I feel that there can be a large reduction in the superior staff of the Postal 
and Telegraph Department and the salaries that will be so reduced may 
go to lighten the burden of the Postal Department in the lower grades. I 
am more convinced of that view by reading the report of the Postal and 
Telegraph Committee, which is known as the Ryan Committee. My 
Honourable friend, Sir Ganen Roy, was also a member of that Committee 
and *as he is going shortly to leave us and leave this House, I will juat 
record here our appreciation of his able Minute of Dissent that is appended 
to that Committee's Report. Sir, this Committee was appointed to go 
into the question whether economies in the management of the Post and 
Telegraph Department could be given effect to. This Committee was 
appointed on the recommendation of the Public Accounts Committee. They 
observed in their Report of 1922-28 thus: 

“ Another question that we discussed with the Director General was the possibility 
of reducing the superior staff in his Department, for some of us* feel that retrench- 
ment has left them practically untouched and has spent its force on the rank and file. 
There is force in what he has said about the impossibility of reduction of officers pro- 
portionate to reduction in staff, but we are of opinion, specially in view of the recom- 
mendations of the Retrenchment Committee, that the matter requires further investiga- 
tion.” 
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Well, the majority report, which was signed by Mr. By an and Mr. Booth, 
did not advocate a reduction of the staff by giving effect to the combined 
system of management of the Postal and Telegraph Department. Sir 
Ganen Boy, in his able Minute of Dissent, laid particular stress that a 
large amount of expenditure in the Postal and Telegraph Department would 
be reduced if the combined system of management was advocated. He 
also gave a quotation from another able Engineer, Mr. Sutherland, who 
was the Chief Engineer of Telegraphs. He cited him as authority in 
support of his argument. Somehow it has been the policy of the civilian 
Postmasters-General and the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs to 
separate the Telegraph Engineering from the Telegraph Traffic and thereby 
they have got certain fat jobs in the Postal Department specially reserved 
for the Civil Service and they have not given effect to the policy of the 
combined system. Mr. Sutherland in his note observed: 

“ The disposal of traffic is entirely dependent on close co-operation between Traffic 
and Engineering, i.e. f close co-operation between the outdoor engineer in charge of the 
lines, the indoor engineer in charge of the plant, the Divisional Engineer who is in 
charge of both, and the supervising and operating traffic establishments. None of 
these have any real connection with the Post Office and have every connection with 
+.ach other. Postmasters-General of the /. C. S. and Post Office cadres have no 
knowledge of indoor or ovtdoor engineering , with which many Traffic troubles are 
concerned .” 

Well, I am glad that Mr. Sutherland's opinion tallies with mine, and 
he being an Engineer, he is quite justified in observing that an I. C. S. 
Postmaster- General has no knowledge of the inner working of the Tele- 
graph Department. Well, my friend Sir Ganen Boy spoke of the vested 
interests and expressed his view that had that Committee gone into the 
question of vested interests which we all know are specially confined to 
the Telegraph Department and several branches in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment and also in the allotment of a certain number of posts to the Civil 
Service in the Postal Department — had they gone into that problem 
thoroughly, they could have reduced the vested interests *and thereby 
brought about economy in the superior staff of the Postal and Telegraph 
Departments. I very much appreciate the system of reorganisation and 
redistribution of circles which my friend Sir Ganen Boy has suggested. 
He says: 

“ There are at present thirteen Major Circles and one Minor Circle. Of the 
thirteen Major Circles, seven are Postal, five Telegraph and one Combined.” 

'He has appended in paragraph 14 of his Minute of Dissent a statement 
showing that six of these Circles can be made into combined Circles. He 
goes on to say: 

“ But from the tabular statement given above, it will be seen that with the proposed 
•redistribution, there will be four Postal, four Telegraph, and three Combined Major 
Circles, in addition to three Combined Minor Circles which will be placed under Tele- 
graph officers of the executive grade. This arrangement will not only lead to greater 
efficiency through the unification of control in six circles, but will also effect a saving 
of two administrative appointments. Further, if this redistribution is adopted, ana 
the re-union of traffic with engineering is sanctioned, there will be no necessity for 
retaining the appointment of the Traffic Controller. ” 

There are various other recommendations in this able Minute of Dissent 
which also suggest a reduction in various Divisions in the administration 
of the Postal and Telegraph lines. 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries 
and Labour) : Will the Honourable Member kindly indicate another single 
instance ? 

i 

Hr. B. Das: All right, I will give it to you, Sir. 

(The Honourable Member began to search for the quotation.) 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: You require notice of the question. 

Mr. B. Das: I refer to paragraph 4 of the Minute of Dissent, — Duties 
of the present Committee — where Sir Ganen says : 

“ I consider that in addition to the channels recommended by my colleagues, there 
are several others which they have not touched, but which, in my humble opinion, 
would not only offer scope for further economy, but also for the improvement of 
efficiency. The duties of this Committee are very well defined, and as far as I can 
make out, the Committee is precluded from taking into consideration the vested interests 
of any branch of the service. It is for Government to consider the recommendations 
submitted by the Committee, and to see how they affect the vested interests of any 
particular class of officials of the department.” 

I may remind my Honourable friend Sir B. N. Mitra that on various 
occasions we have asked questions on the floor of the House whether he, 
as the head of the Postal and Telegraph Department, could not reduce the 
vested interests so as to bring about economy and efficiency in the manage- 
ment of the Postal and Telegraph Department. I know the Honourable 
Member has not even any definite rep'y to give. The usual reply is that 
the matter is under consideration. The Honourable Member and the 
Members on the Treasury Benches always take years and years in con- 
sidering any beneficent proposals that may come before them and they 
cannot come to any decision in the matter, especially when it affects the 
vested interests of a certain class, be it Anglo-Indian or European. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Engineering. 

Mr. B. Das: I wish it were the Engineering vested interests, but it 
is not the Engineering vested interests. It is the vested interests of a 
certain class where the Honourable Member and the Government of India 
do not like others to come in. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : The Honourable Member was engineering 
vested interests. 

Mr. B. Das: If that be so ( , I am sorry for the Honourable Member. 
He reflects the sentiments of the Indian side in the Government of 
India and if he cannot lay stress on this important point and ask the 
Government to alter their policy so that the Telegraph Department shall 
be an open general service and Indians are allowed equal opportunities 
in the Telegraph Department and no extra higher salaries are given to 
the telegraphists, be they Anglo-Indian or European .... 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Sidney (Nominated : Anglo-Indians) : There is 
no difference in salary. 

Mr. B. Das: I know there are so many allowances in Calcutta and 
•Bombay. The Anglo-Indian and European telegraphists work a much 
lesser number of hours while the poor Indian telegraphists sweat like 
anything and work sometimes 12 to 15 hours a day in some of the smaller 
Post and Telegraph offices. Who looks after their interests? I know; 
my Honourable friend Colonel Gidney te a champion of th$ interests of 
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his community and pleads the cause of the Anglo-Indian. Nobody here 
pleads for the sweated labour which is going on in the Post and Telegraph 
offices, whether it is the postal peons and telegraph peons or whether it 
is the clerks in charge of post offices. What I want to point out is that 
my Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra should give effect to the 
recommendations made by the Member who is sitting on his right (Sir 
Ganen Roy) and who is his special 'adviser at present on the administration 
of the Posts and Telegraphs. I hope economy will be effected and a 
large amount of money will be saved which will go to lighten the burden 
of the Indian employees in the lower services. 

Mr. Nirmal Oh under Ohunder (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
On behalf of the postmen and lower grade staff of Calcutta, of whose 
union I happen to be the President, I beg to thank the Honourable 
Member for what lie lias done in increasing their pay and to some extent 
their prospects but, at the same time, I would draw his attention to 
certain grievances, which while adjusting their salaries, and improving 
their prospects, he himself has created. In the first place, Sir, a discri- 
mination has been made between Calcutta and Bombay, possibly on the 
ground that Bombay is a dearer place than Calcutta, which we who live 
in Calcutta and have some experience of Bombay dispute. Moreover, 
this discrimination works very hard on the poor postmen so far as their 
house allowance is concerned. In Bombay they get Rs. 8-8-0 and I do 
not think that there is any city in India, not to speak of Presidency towns 
like Bombay, Madras or Calcutta, where you can get a house or suitable 
accommodation even for a postman on Rs. 8-8-0 a month. But in 
Calcutta the house allowance has been kept at Rs. 5 a month and no 
increase has been made. I know something of Calcutta. I think I am 
the 7th generation in Calcutta. I have some experience of Calcutta and 
I can tell you that you cannot get even a room in a hut in any good locality, 
not to speak of a room in a house, on Rs. 5 a month. This is very petty 
and I do think that in the near future either some arrangement will be 
made for the house accommodation of these postal employees or a better 
and more generous house rent allowance will be given. Then, Sir, a 
new grade has been created to which I would draw the Honourable 
Member's attention. It is from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 rising by Rs. 2-8-0 
a year for Calcutta, Alipore and Howrah, for the branch* postmasters, 
overseers, everseer-readers sorting and head postmen at those stations. 
These postmen are afraid that by fixing the pay at Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 
rising by Rs. 2-8-0, which it will take them at least 20 years to complete, 
the Honourable Member wants to exclude the postmen from these appoint- 
ments in the future. I told him about it and he assured me that that 
was not his intention. I should like that a public declaration should be 
made of it. Then there is another point to which I would draw his 
attention and that is that while he has done something for these postmen 
he has done nothing for the runners who get Rs. 16 a month, which is 
even worse than Rs. 9 a month in a mufassil railway station because on 
Rs. 16 a month you cannot feed a donkey, as my friend Diwan Cham an 
Ball said. In a city like Calcutta or Bombay, they get no house rent 
and it ip only on this Rs. 16 that these poor fellows have to make both 
ends meet. 

The\ Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I do not want to interrupt 
tfoe honourable Member. Does he mean to say that there are runners, 
in Calcutta ? 
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Mi. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: There are, Sir, I am told. I am also 
told that so far as the packers are concerned they are to get Rs. 16 and 
the house rent allowance. In any case Rs. 16 is a pay which is much 
too small. I hope the Honourable Member will admit that it is too low 
for anybody living in Calcutta, especially when his duties are such that 
he has got to live with his family in the city and has got to find his 
accommodation in the city with the very petty allowance that is given 
to him for house rent. There is also another thing which I want to bring, 
out. When a postman gets a lift to the grade of Rs. 50 to Rs. 100, that 
is to say, the higher grade for branch postmasters, overseers, overseer- 
readers, sorting and head postmen, he has got to pass an examination 
and one of the subjects for that examination is English correspondence. 
Except for branch postmasters, I do not think that any knowledge of 
English more than mere literacy is required for the holders of other posts. 
Therefore, to impose this examination on them merely for the sake of 
the branch postmasters* posts being filled from them is very hard. What 
we ought to do is to make proficiency in correspondence optional so that 
the man who passes it will be entitled to be a branch postmaster and 
the man who has not passed that might have to be content with being 
an overseer or overseer-reader or a sorting or head postman. With these 
suggestions I leave the matter in the hands of the Honourable Member. 

Mr. Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi (North Madras : Muhammadan) : 

Sir, unto them who have much,, more shall be given and from those who 
have little, even that little shall be taken seems to be the policy pursued 
by mv Honourable friend, Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. I may quote the 
rates of salaries given in various places. In Rangoon in the 
w OOK * year 1920, according to the recommendations of the Postal 
Inquiry Committee, Rs. 50 were given to a clerk, and now T there is an 
increase to Rs. 70. In Burma Rs. 40 were given and now there is an 
increase of Rs. 10. In Calcutta Rs. 45 were given and now there is an 
increase of Rs. 5. In various other places similarly there are increases. 
But Madras seems to have been singularly unfortunate in this respect. 
Far from there being any increase in Madras there has been a decrease 
of Rs. 5. Sir, much has been said of th^ sympathy that my Honourable 
friend the Member in charge of this Department has been showing to* 
the servants of the low r er grades of this Department, but he has yet to 
give a proof to Madras of his sympathy for these poor people. Sir, the 
clerks employed in the Postal Department really deserve sympathy and 
a pay sufficient to keep body and soul together. The Postal Inquiry 
Committee in the year 1920 made the following remarks: 

“ Moreover conditions of service of postal clerks differ very much from those of 
the ordinary clerk in a Government office ; their hours of work are longer, and much 
more irregular, beginning in some cases at 5 a.m. and ending as late as 10 p.m., they get 
no holidays to speak of, and they have considerable pecuniary responsibilities. Jin 
confirmation of this view we quote the following from the minutes of a meeting 
recently convened at Simla to discuss certain matters connected with the pay of 
clerical and menial establishments : 

4 On the other hand in the Post Department the clerical service is unpopular 
and its duties are harder than those of ordinary clerical establishments 

Sir, if this statement can be relied upon, then it goes without saying that 
these people have got more onerous duties to perform than ordinary clerks 
in other Departments of Government. Such being the case, it is only 
just that these people should be given at leqst a salary which will give 
them the necessaries of life and enable them to live in some little comfort. 
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Sir, in reply to a question by Mr. M. K. Acharya, the Honourable Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra gave the following reply : 

“ The Honourable Member is apparently referring to an account of an interview 
with me by the General Secretary, All-India Postal and R. M. S. Union, which I 
have seen published in certain papers without obtaining my acceptance to it and which 
is full of inaccuracies. At the same, time it is a fact that when the revised rates of 
pay for Madras were before the Standing Finance Committee about this time last 
year and accepted by that body, it was never suggested by any Member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly from Madras either in the House or to me outside it, that the new 
.rates of pay for Madras were inadequate. The only suggestion which I received was 
to increase the increments in the later years of service to Rs. 5, and this suggestion 
I found it possible to accept later on. It is obviously not possible for me to mention 
any names other than those that are available to the public from published debates 
-of the House or published proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee.” 

Sir;, I should like to ask the Honourable Member whether these poor 
people employed in the Postal Department are responsible for the omission 
or neglect of Members of this Assembly, and whether, when any stress 
is laid upon a particular question by Members of the Assembly, it has 
any weight with the Members of the Government V If it* suits their 
purpose, Sir, they say that the Members of the Assembly have not 
insisted upon a particular point, and when Members of the Assembly 
actually come forward and place the grievances before the Government 
they turn a deaf ear to those grievances and requests. Sir, I should like 
also to point out in this connection that since the Postal Inquiry Com- 
mittee of 1920, clearly stated that a sum of Rs. 45 should be given to 
the clerks working in the City of Madras, no change has taken place 
from that time to this in the cost of living to justify a backward step in 
emoluments. The prices of foodstuffs have rather increased than decreas- 
ed. That being the case, Sir, I clo not see any reason why their salaries 
should be decreased, and if a sum of Rs. 5 a month is taken away from 
their salaries it can easily be imagined what hardships they will have to 
undergo. I have got in my hand the family budget of a postal clerk in 
Madras with a wife and children. I do not want to read all the items. 
X would only request my Honourable friend to consider how these poor 
people are to live if this further deduction is made in their family income, 
for it appears from this budget that these people have already to incur 
an additional debt every month; and my Honourable friend will agree 
with me that when poor people are once caught in the clutches of soucars , 
•they are compelled to pay a higher interest than they ought and their 
lives are really made miserable. That being the case, Sir, I would 
request the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra to reconsider the case 
of these poor people in Madras and provide an increment in their salary. 
Though I do not represent Madras proper, I am a resident of Madras 
proper and I know that the cost of living there is very high and the 
salary given to these people is not sufficient to enable them to get the 
bare, necessaries of life. That being so, I trust my Honourable friend 
will give due consideration to their case. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer Merwafca : General) : Sir, I rise 
just to say a word. I should like to know if it is a fact that last vear 
the Director General of Postal and Telegraph services issued a circular 
order directing the dismissal of employees in those Departments if they 
become insolvents. I understand that the Postmaster General of the 
Punjab, acting on that circular, took severe action against several people 
and dismissed them. Sir, nobody becomes an insolvent by choice or for 
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pleasure, and if any particular class of people do largely become insolvent 
it shows that there is something wrong, particularly so if those insolvents 
nre wage-earners or living on fixed salaries. This fact would show that 
the people are not able to make both ends meet and that their resources 
are insufficient for their expenses. The Government Gazette shows that in 
Bombay too several employees of this Department became insolvent, but 
no action appears to have been taken against them. Is it because in 
Bombay you have a humane, sympathetic officer, and the reverse is the 
case in the Punjab? In the matter of insolvency the action that the 
Postal Department should take is not to penalize the men but to inquire 
into causes of insolvency, whether the insolvency in any particular case 
,is due to the fault of the man or because he is unable to live decently 
‘on his income. Provincializing the services is one way to remedy the 
situation. Telegraphists are often transferred from one province to another 
and such transfers add to their expenses. The matter should be 
sympathetically considered by the Department. 


Mr. H. G. Oocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, I do not want to go info 
the question of the rates of pay of postal clerks to any extent beyond saying 
that it seems to me a pity that a matter of this sort has to be discussed on 
the floor of this House so much. I hope the day may come when the 
matter will be thrashed out more in the Committee Boom behind closed 
doors, and I think it is quite possible that that day may have to come in 
the future. Sir, bound up with this question are the results of the various 
departments of the postal service; and I notice from a slip that has been 
circulated, altering the figures which appear in the buff book, that certain 
interdepartmental entries have been made for amounts charged to one 
branch of the service and credited to another from work done, and so on, 
and as a result of those entries for departmental charges, we get very 
different results to those we first saw in the buff book. For instance, on 
the postal side the profit for 1926-27 comes down from Bs. 24,57,000 to 
Bs. 11,35,000, and in the budget year 1927-28 the profit, Bs. 21 lakhs, is 
brought down to Bs. 8 lakhs. Those reductions of course are reflected in 
the other figures. - As for the Telegraph Department, in 1926 27 the loss 
of Bs. 27 lakhs is reduced to Bs. 14 lakhs, and in the budget year a loss of 
Bs. 18,79,000 is reduced to Bs. 5,97,000. In the Telephone Department 
the differences are of less consequence. These figures undoubtedly show 
that there is no money available at present for further increases in w%ges; 
1 mean, there is no money available, looking at the matter purely froiik the 
point of view of commercial results. I know Honourable Members are 
sometimes inclined to consider that, in spite of the fact that we are 
endeavouring to run the Postal Department, particularly since the days of 
u ,j C £ ca P e Committee, on a business basis, the wages of the postal staff 
should be increased even though there is no profit available to do it. Well 
“2“*^ In & business department of this sort one has got to have some 
t t i* e i® W T? f su PPty and . demand, and although I know it i 9 not 
P ? u , ? r ^ ls Ho .y s e- ** certain post office work commands certain paw- 

^‘d t'he labour is available to do it for that pay, then, looking att the matter 

should bfJSd P °At t f? V16W ’ ^ iB of T c ? urse desirable that no more than that 
d “ e P aid - At the same time I do hope that the Honourable Member 

in nJ+ a f U ^ y ’ th ? p °? tal result8 improve, be able to do a little more 
rtain directions for the staff. It is particularly gratifying- to notice the 

]asryeT e FonnXcfaHhou e £ rhth reS “ °°“PWed-^th 

y instance although the revised postal profits come dcn*n from 
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11 lakhs last year to 8 lakhs in the budget year, on the other hand, the 
telegraph loss is reduced from 14 lakhs to 6 lakhs, and the telephone loss 
is reduced from 4 lakhs to Rs. 2,80,000. Those figures show that some 
improvement is being effected in post office business, and I hope that that 
improvement will go on. The annual Report of the Postal Department, 
which has not yet been issued for 1925-26, contains a number of very 
interesting charts, but owing to the non-issue of that Report, one is not 
able to see those charts up to date; but taking the last three years ending 
1924-25 it would appear from the annual report that there Has been a 
gradual increase of postal business for the last three years in practically 
every department; so it should be possible in certain directions gradually 
to improve the lot of the lower-paid employees of the Post Office. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. (Sidney'. Sir, I am very grateful to my 
friend,, Mr. Das, for paying a compliment to my community in the 
course of his speech. 1 stand here to-day, Sir, to defend the cause 
of the Indian staff in the Postal Department. (Hear, hear.) 1 associate 
myself, Sir, with the remarks passed by my friend, Mr. Nirmai 
Chunder Chunder. Being from Calcutta, I am closely acquainted with 
many of the grievances and needs of the Postal and Telegraph Departments 
in that City. Sir, before I proceed, and even at the expense of being 
called the Imperial florist, I wish to tender my deep debt of gratitude to 
the Honourable Member for what he has done for this Department since 
he took over charge. I notice he is not blushing at this, but he has 
certainly done wonders for the men. The memorandum which accom- 
panies the Report of the Postal and Telegraph Department and with which 
I am afraid many Members are not acquainted, is standing evidence 'oi the 
great sympathy and interest he has displayed in the cause of postal clerks 
and the menial staff of the Postal and Telegraph Departments. It stands, 
Sir, as testimony, if any were needed, of the close care and attention he 
has given to this subject and of the very sympathetic way in which he has 
attended to the grievances of many of the men of his Department, and I 
think, Sir, he. deserves thanks from this House instead of the many adverse 
criticisms w’hich have been levelled against him to-day. Sir, this morning 
when my friend Mr. Chaman Lall called the Department a soulless one and 
I chipped in and said it was heartless, I did not refer to the Honourable 
Member. X was referring to my Honourable friend sitting by his side, Sir 
Ga^pn Roy, who is going to leave us very soon on retirement. As one 
lookk at him, Sir, as he sits occupying a front bench to-day, he has the 
appearance of a dove, the wisdom of an owl, and when you ask him for 
information or any help, he shows he has the guile of a serpent, for with 
regard to many projects that have been placed before him, he has been 
as heartless as the Honourable Member has been magnanimous to his 
menial staff. In this memorandum prepared by the Honourable Member 
he has made a provision of 12£ lakhs to ameliorate the grievances of the 
Department, and if you follow up this provision one is pleased to find it 
progressively increases and that it comes to somewhere between 80 and 50 
lakhs within a few years time, when I believe most of the grievances will 
have been remedied. I do not agree with Mr. Cocke, when he said that 
these matters — postal grievances — should be discussed behind closed doors. 

I consider that these matters, being as they are to-day in a transitional 
stage, should be discussed on the floor of this House, for thev represent the 

S ievances of over a lakh of employees. Sir, T would however ask the 
onourable Member to give serious attention to the points raised by 
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Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder. I will not follow Mr. Chaman Lali in the 
details he gave of the expenditure and the pay of certain postal servants. 

I believe what he has detailed is really correct. Indeed it is not confined 
to that class of employees only. Debt is a common thing in every branch 
c 4 the Post and Telegraph Departments. This debt is due^ in my opinion 
to one of two causes, (a) extravagant living or (6) insufficient pay. Let 
us say that it is partly due to both causes. I however know this much, 
that a good few men in the General Service Telegraph Department are to- 
day being dismissed for getting into debt. I consider, Sir, the time has • 
come for something to be done to chock this condition. I wish to bring 
to the notice of the Honourable Member certain points which 1 think he 
might take further into consideration, and that is owing to the condition 
of debt that exists in the ranks of branches of this Department, would 
it not be advisable to start co-operative .credit or loans societies? L think 
this should be introduced, ’f such societies do not exist at present. The 
other point I wish again to bring prominently to his notice is this. I 
believe Government never like to create a precedent. I desire to refer 
to the treatment the Honourable Member has meted out to those postal 
and telegraph employees who did such excellent work during the riots in 
Calcutta. During this period when the prices of food-stuff s and convey- 
ances rose to prohibitive prices' those employees risked their lives and 
cheerfully bore this extra expenditure in their loyalty and devotion to 
their duty and in return have been denied any compensation. Private 
firms in Calcutta, seeing the difficutly and the dangers under which their 
staff worked, gladly provided accommodation and conveyances for them. 
These postal employees appealed to the Government for a bonus of one 
month’s pay to cover the extra expenses incurred by them. This has 
been denied to them, although their services were very warmly eulogised 
by the Postmaster- General of Bengal. I do appeal to the Honourable 
Member to reconsider this matter which I opine is a reasonable and just 
request. Sir, I am much struck with the great interest that one sees 
evinced in this House from various Benches and various parties regarding 
postal grievances. This shows how splendidly the Postal Unions are orga- 
nised and operating. Indeed I believe that it is the one department of 
Government that is so well organized so far as Unions and Associations 
are concerned. In the Telegraph Department we have two Association** 
almost working as rivals. In the Postal Department we have the vari^bs 
Postal Associations and Unions representing the grievances of their men. 
This to my mind indicates one thing and one thing only, there is certainly 
a feeling of dissatisfaction in the Department and there must certainly be 
some truth in the grievances which have been detailed in this House to- 
day. Sir, the Honourable Member will increase our debt of gratitude if he 
would expedite his promised enquiry as stated in his memorandum into 
the grievances of the remaining 40,000 employees of his department. 
After all, Sir, w r e must admit that the Honourable Member has certainly 
effected a large profit in the year’s working of the Postal Department. I 
am sorry I cannot say the same for the Telegraph Department; it seemg 
to be the spendthrift o! this twin service. Why should the Postal Dep^rtfi 
merit be called upon to pay for the losses of the Telegraph Department? 
I consider that Mr. Joshi struck a very true note when he suggested t^at 
we should follow the Bailway Department in inaugurating a reserve fu$d 
in which the postal profits may be banked and from which the HonoOrable 
Member may from time to time use the surplus to remedy the postal 
grievances. I certainly agree with Sir Darcy Lindsay and while a^eeing 
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and sympathising with Mr. Chaman Lall s views on these grievances I con- 
sider it is impossible to ask for more money from this Department, whilst 
at the same time you ask it to reduce the revenues by forcing a reduction 
in the postal charges. Sir, the postal employees cannot have it both ways? 1 

There is one thing, Sir, that I should like to bring to the notice of the 
House before I conclude my remarks. I was greatly concerned when I 
was informed this morning that certain alterations are to take place in. 
the General Service of the Telegraph Department. Now, Sir, on this 
point 1 am not defending the interest of any particular community because 
in the Telegraph Department all communities receive the same treatment 
and the same wages. (An Honourable Member : “Do they?*’) They do 
at least in the General Service. I understand, Sir, that the Army depart- 
ment intends to recruit into the General Service of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment British soldiers as military telegraphists. I understand that yeara 
ago there were about 400 British soldiers employed as telegraphists. To- 
day there are not even a hundred; they are about 60 strong and it is the 
desire of the Army Department to bring the number of military telegraphists 
to about 250 men. Sir, by bringing British soldiers into this Department, 
what are you doing? You are depriving India and the people of India of 
a legitimate avenue of employment in one of the utility services in the 
Government of India. I consider it a wrong policy to enlist British 
soldiers as military telegraphists in the Telegraph Department. On the 
floor of this Honourable House I protest in the strongest lerms against 
this deprivation of employment by British soldiers. I represent a com- 
munity that has played a great part in the Telegraph Department ; Indians 
today are also playing a great part and, talking as a son of India, I 
strongly protest against this intention on the part of the Government and 
I ask this House t.o support me in this. 

Sir, before I sit down, I once more ask the Honourable Member to use 
some of the profits he has effected in this Department for amelioration 
of the rest of the grievances that have been brought to his notice to-day 
and thereby to add to our debt of gratitude to him for the good he has 
dpne for his employees. 

Mr. M. E. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput : Non-Muhammadan 
iRural) : Sir, I propose just to make a very few observations, so that I may, 
not afterwards come before the House with respect to the particular cut 
which stands lower down in my name- I have just one or two observa- 
tions to make, and they will be enough, in my opinion because many of 
my friends have already spoken about the general subject. I desire to 
draw the attention of the House to the hardships experienced by the em- 
ployees in Madras particularly, and when I say this, I do not of course 
mean to be understood that I deny that there are hardships elsewhere, or 
that I have no sympathy with the men in other places. But I would 
particularly appeal through you, Sir, to the Honourable Member in charge 
of the department to give his most sympathetic consideration to the many 
statements from Madras that must have reached him also just as they 
h&ve reached many of us. Madras Province, and Madras city, partL 
cularly, have been rather badly handled. Here is a statement which 
must be before him also how dining the latest revision of pay in 1927, 
as has beep pointed out, the initial pay in the city of Madras has been 
brought do^h from Bs. 45 to Bs. 40* As mv friend Mr. Farookhi just 
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now said, there are statements of family budgets and so on, which I 
Jwould simply beg of the Honourable Member to scrutinise and to see if 
after all they are overdrawn* And secondly, Sir, apart from the clerks, 

I beg of him further to give some sympathetic consideration to the postmen 
of Madras* There also I find that while postmen in other big cities have been 
receiving various sums for specific purposes, the postmen of Madras have 
not yet got that measure at any rate which they would like to have* Then 
again, Sir, there is one class of employees on whose behalf I want to make 
ia very humble appeal; and they are what are called postal recruited tele- 
graphists* I am told that in the old days there were several kinds of 
telegraphists, station, local, general service and so on; they have been 
later on reduced to two classes only. But some of them seem to have 
been postally recruited in the old days and if they had remained in the 
Postal Department, they would have, when the rates of the postal staff 
/were enhanced, perhaps been receiving some larger salary now. But 
on account of their transfer — whether they did it voluntarily or otherwise 
we need not go into that question — but they are at present at a disad- 
vantage. I dare say those cases cannot be very many; and I appeal, 
not as a matter of right, which is perhaps unnecessary, especially when 
I am assured that they have a very sympathetic head of the Depart- 
ment; I appeal to him to see if there are any genuine cases of men ad- 
versely affected, which cases could receive some kind of consideration* If 
the total of increments calculated comes to a very large sum I would Hot 
claim all that ; because, as recently pointed out, it is very difficult to pay 
large allowances on one hand and try to reduce certain rates on the other 
hand. Some small consideration, however, might be shown to these fevr 
men, as special cases, and they be granted something like 20 per cent.; 
of their salaries in lieu of the increments they would be getting elsewhere*! 
Some such kind of relief T feel sure might be shown by the department* 
The thing need not be worked on an arithmetical basis such as how many’ 
increments exactly they should have got. They would be quite thankful 
for any relief intended to help them in the distress they are now feeling- I 
understand of course the view-point taken by Sir Darcy Lindsay and Mr* 
Cocke. They see things from the capitalist point of view, and the figures 
talk to them with eloquence as to how much profit results or loss and all 
that; but these friends seem to ignore the human element which under- 
lies these figures. I would only ask them to consider the human element 
also* Probably they would realise it if they had happened to be in the 
ranks. Now, Sir, I repeat whatever may be our difficulties, these men 
require help. The postmen of Madras City get Bs* 20 to Bs- 30, and 
those in the mofussil Bs. 16 to 20* I really think these are very low 
rates to enable them to do efficiently the work they have to do* 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I pointed out to the House that I was in entire 
sympathy with the increases in the emqluments of the men, but as against 
that I suggested that there should be no reduction in the postal rates. 

Mr, M. K. Acharya: Sir, I thank the Honourable Member on behalf of 
the men for his sympathy. I make my last appeal to the Honourable 
Member in charge to see what he can do for the pbstmen of Madras. 

Mr. Siddeshwar Sinha (Gaya cum Monghyr : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 
I am thankful for the opportunity given to me even at this late hour of 
Debate, to speak. The condition of postal employees in general and 
postmen in particular in the province of Bihar and Orissa is worse* In 
many provinces the scales of pay for the lower grade has been revised- 
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and raised since 1920, but the lot of the Bihari clerks in the lower grade 
has not improved a bit. They still continue to be on the same girade 
of Rs- 35 to Rs. 120, while in other provinces the scale has risen consi- 
derably even from Rs. 70 to Rs- 170. My Honourable friend Kumar 
Ganganand Sinha very ably presented their case before the House and I 
will simply draw the attention of the Government to their just and proper 
grievances and request them to raise the scale of pay of the lower grade 
clerks at least from Its- 40 to Rs-* 140 as is given to the same* class of 
{men in many other provinces. 

The condition of postmen in Bihar and Orissa is much worse- They 
start at Rs. 13- These postmen in point of their duties and responsi- 
bilities stand by themselves. They must be literate in more than one 
language; knowledge of local and provincial dialects are not enough', they 
are required to read correctly Urdu and English. They are to bear 
considerable responsibility in pecuniary matters, in fact they are in a small 
way cashiers and clerks; cashiers, because they are entrusted With money 
orders and valuable parcels, and have to render accounts and make good 
losses ; and clerks, because they are required to read and write- In 
short the efficiency of the department depends to a great extent on 
intelligence and judgment which these postmen are required to use in 
course of their duties. Besides they are to work for 8 to 12 hours and 
have to walk for 15 to 20 miles per da} not on good pitched roads but 
through muddy village routes, hot sandy footpaths and have to cross cold 
water of rivers and nail as. They are \o do all these things without 
shoes and without sufficient clothes but with heavy loads- They enjoy 
daint} dishes of fish and mutton only in dreams- They are contented 
with the smell of butter in baniahs’ shops where the call of their duty 
takes them- They do not indulge in the luxurious habits of tea anil 
coffee, their children are contented with their mothers’ milk in their 
infancy. They have not to pay washermen’s bills because they have no 
spare clothes. They do not want anything more than the coarsest rice, 
the cheapest pulse and a little quantity of salt and fuel in order to keep 
themselves and their dependants alive- They want the coarsest and 
cheapest cloth to cover their bodies, but even these bare necessaries of 
life cannot be met out of their scant} pay which they get. 11s- 13 are 
not enough to maintain even themselves and their wives, not to speak of 
their children and others dependent on them. In times of illness they 
fare left to the mercy of Providence, as they cannot afford to pay for 
doctors. They cannot afford to give their children even the most ordi- 
nary and elementary education. 

Sir, words fail to describe the miseries of these poor men 1 The 
higher authorities have not the occasion to know their real conditions, 
but those who live in the villages know their miseries- I know they 
cannot afford to buy even a Hindi primer and a slate for their children at 
a cost of a few annas. I know of a case when a son of a postal peon was 
compelled to leave his school because the guru did not allow him to attend 
the school without books according to the rules of the education depart- 
ment of the province. I know of a case when a boy aged 10 told an 
inspecting officer of a primary school that he had not tasted sugar fill 
that age,, and he was a son of a postman. Such stories of the miserable 
Jives of postmen are numerous and I am sure many Honourable Mem* 
bers oh this side. of the House know them. I shall not take the time 
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of the House any more in narrating these miserable tales but shall only 
say that these men had great hopes to see at the head of the Department, 
an Indian. It is a matter of gratification that in some provinces their 
hopes have been fulfilled to some extent, but in my province their griev- 
ances still continue as before- I appeal to the Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra, on behalf of these poor men, to consider their case and do 
something to relieve them of their miserable life. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sahib Bahadur (South Madras : Muham- 
madan): This House may.be aware, Sir, that I represent half the pro- 
vince of Madras, including the City of Madras, and as such I feel bound 
to lay before the Government, through you, the grievances of the postal 
employees there. Sir, so far as the Madras Province is concerned, the 
postal employees in the City of Madras have been treated in this way that 
instead of getting any increase in their salary, their minimum has been' 
reduced from Rs. 45 to Rs. 40 and their maximum is the same, i.e., Rs. 
140, though, according to the recommendation of the Postal Inquiry Com- 
mittee, the City of Madras has been bracketed with Calcutta. The postal' 
employees in Calcutta have been fortunate enough to have their minimum 
salaries raised from Rs. 45 to Rs. 50 and their maximum has been raised 
from Rs. 140 to Rs. 160, whereas these unfortunate employees in the City 
of Madras have to be satisfied with a decrease in their minimum pay and 
of course their maximum pay is stagnant. Of course I am not at one with 
my Honourable friend Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar who was satisfied with 
some increment as regards their maximum. I am very particular about 
their. minimum being raised to Rs. 50. just as has been done in the case 
of Calcutta, and my recommendation is based on the recommendation of 
the Postal Inquiry Committee, which has recommended that the City of 
Madras should have the same minimum and maximum as Calcutta. 

Sir, there is one point here to which T wish to draw the attention of 
the House. The City of Madras has* been included along with Madura, 
Dhanushkodi, Bangalore and Hyderabad, which means the Department 
does not make any difference between these four places and the City of 
Madras. I am personally acquainted with the cost of living in Madras and 
Calcutta; I have lived for some time in Calcutta; and I can assure this 
House that living in Madras is dearer than that in Calcutta .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : No, no- 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed 
may say “ No, no,'\and of course his “No, no ” cannot tut be ignored by 
me and by the whole House. So far as Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed is con- 
cerned, his knowledge is confined to Calcutta, he had never been to Madras ; 
but I can compare Madras with Calcutta- He cannot go on interrupt- 
ing anybody and everybody, (Hear, hear.) In this connection, Sir, I 
have to place the grievances of my own place Trichinopoly, which I come 
from, before the Government. I do not see any reason or justification 
for not including Trichinopoly along with Madura, Dhanushkodi, Bangalore, 
and Hyderabad. Trichinopoly happens to be a centre of education/ there 
are three Colleges there, the S. P. G. College, the National College and’ 
the St. Joseph's, and there is a proposal that Trichinopoly should have a t 
university. Moreover, Sir, Trichinopoly happens to be the headquarters* 
of the South Indian Railway. Its workshop is to be removed from Nega- 
patam to Trichinopoly. So, Trichinopoly is to be ranked second to the 
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Presidency town and I do not see any justification for not including 
Trichinopoly along with Madura, etc., and for including Madura, etc., along 
with the City of Madras. In these circumstances I associate myself with 
the previous speakers who have successfully made out a strong case as 
regards the postal employees of the City of Madras. 

Again I would draw the attention of the Government to one or two 
points regarding Sunday and postal holidays. Some two or three years 
ago, the then Director General of the Post Office called upon the Post- 
masters to submit proposals as regards the payment of allowances to postal 
(employees, but when my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi asked a question to 
the Government in the year 1925 as to what became of that proposal, 
the' Government replied that no proposals had been received from the 
Director General of the Post Offices. I want to know if any proposals 
have been sent by our Honourable friend the Director General regarding 
Sunday and postal holiday allowances. I? no such proposals have as yet 
been submitted, I would request the Director General to* expedite the 
proposal. 

I have to say a few words about unhealthy localities in the Presidency of 
Madras. So far as our Presidency is concerned there are some unhealthy 
localities where post offices are stationed- The Local Government have 
sanctioned special allowances to their subordinates working in those places 
with a minimum of Es. 15 and a maximum of Es* 60 for the clerical and 
supervising grade, as special allowances, and other subordinates also get 
special allowances which range from Es. 2 to Es. 5 a month; but 
the Post Office has a flat rate in almost all cases of clerical staff of 
Es. 10 which is paid to healthy localities. I am at a loss to know why 
this -.department, which is managed by the Government of India, has not 
seen its way to give special allowances to those that work in unhealthy 
localities at the risk of their health. So I would request the Government 
to consider this matter also and to sanction a special allowance for these 
people. 

(Sir Hari Singh Gour and other Honourable Members moved that the 
question be put ) 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I do not want to take up much time of the 
House. I simply wish to make a few observations for the consideration 
of the House. I have every sympathy with the post and telegraph em- 
ployees. They deserve, as all other classes of the same status deserve, 
the consideration of their employers. But there is one thing to be consi- 
dered in this connection and it is that the pay and salaries of the lower 
classes, and specially the menials, are not to be compared with the higher 
classes or based on a more comfortable living wage, but the main thing to 
be considered and compared is the comfort, the status or the standard of 
living of the people from whom they are recruited in other walks of life. 
Unless you raise that general standard of living in the country, Sir, you 
will be only creating discontent among their fellow countrymen if the pay 
and position of these lower grade employees in the services are improved. 
The two should go together hand in hand, Sir. There is already too great 
a tendency on the part of private labourers in the country to seek employ- 
ment in Government departments, and if you create a better and a more 
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comfortable life for them in Government services you will be disturbing 
the peace and harmony of society and dislocating private services in the 
country, Sir. A balance should be kept between the' two. Unless you 
improve general conditions in the country and find means for more activity 
and life in the country in the way of better communications, better trade 
and so on, which will bring more revenue to Government and specially 
to this department, you will not be able to satisfy the demands of these 
people. Larger numbers will be attracted to Government services and 
there will be a large number of unemployed in the country. Well, Sir, to 
compare the position of these postal and telegraph employees with that 
of similar employees in the other departments of Government, I am not at 
all sure that they are worse off. For instance, if we compare their work 
and their wages with those of the camp followers in the Army or of the 
other ifiiscellaneous employees in that department, you will find, Sir, that 
they are not worse off in respect of wages as compared with those camp 
followers and others. Similarly, there are other departments where the 
position of subordinate servants is no better off than the position of the 
lower services in the Postal Department. A good deal has been done few: 

1pm them by the department; and, as some previous speakers have 

F,a£ ‘ already said, the Honourable Member in charge should be given 
credit for it. I would give him credit at least for one thing, and that is 
that he has allowed these people to organise themselves into unions and 
has been able to recognise those unions. If it had not been for their 
good organisation perhaps we would not have heard so much of their griev- 
ances, because there are many other departments which are not so well 
•organised and their affairs never come up before this House, or rather very 
seldom come up before this House. But one thing which I noticed in 
this department and which surprised me very much was this: that while 
the surplus revenue of the Postal Department could be used for the Tele- 
graph Department, as I understood it, the surplus income of a post office 
could not be utilised for raising a post office to a combined post and tele- 
graph office. I put this question to the Postmaster- General of the Punjab, 
and asked him whether the surplus income from a post office at a certain 
place could not justify the opening of a telegraph office at that station, if 
there were doubts, about the sufficiency of income from the proposed tele- 
graph office, and I was told that no surplus income from the post office 
could be counted towards the establishment of a telegraph office; and this 
was naturally surprising to a layman who does not understand these rules. 

There is one other little point and I have done. It is this : when send- 
ing people for duty to my part of the country, I hope everybody will be 
given an opportunity to serve there and no discrimination of class or caste 
or creed will be made. I have noticed occasionally that certain classes are 
not supposed to be serving on the border. I do not think it is just that 
there should be any such discrimination, because it was here on the floor 
of the House yesterday that some Honourable Members — I remember 
Lai a Lajpat Rai among them — protested against the non-recruitment of 
certain classes of people for service in certain areas or circles; and I hope 
that every person will be made available for service in every part of the 
country. With these remarks I resume my seat. 

(Some Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

o 2 
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Mr. President : There are many more speakers : the House now stands- 
adjourned till 25 minutes past Two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes- 
Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : As President of the All-India Postal and R. M. S. Union, 
I am in the happy position of rising at this stage of the debate and tliank- 
ing ihe various Members who have expressed real sympathy and v shown 
real interest for the welfare of the postal employees. In the case of the 
Honourable Member who represents the community of Statutory 
Indians,' ' I must say that he has placed this House and the postal em-. 
ployees under a deep debt of gratitude. (An Honourable Member : “ Oh, 
oh.”) I say under a deep debt of gratitude, because there has^ been an 
attempt made some time back by some interested people to bring about 
some kind of difference between the telegraphists and the postal em- 
lovees. Sir, being a representative of the Anglo-Indian community, — and 
there are more Anglo-Indians in the Telegraph Department than in the 
Postal Department, — the words of sympathy, real and genuine, which 
came from the Honourable Member who represents that community, are 
very very welcome indeed. 

Sir, I expected something more tangible by way of sympathy than a 
parenthetical assurance when the Honourable Member from Madras, Mr. 
Acliarya, pointed out that Sir Darcy Lindsay showed in his speech a lack 
of sympathy for the poor postal men when the latter reassured us he was 
so sympathetic. Since then, I have contemplated over his speech and 
have also gone through liis speech, and I find, Sir, that he has not shown 
much sympathy in his speech. One only finds that sympathy fenced with 
unsympathetic arguments. That has been the diplomatic way of the 
Honourable the Leader of the European Party. He was trying to point 
to my friend Mr. Chapman Lall how the increase by 75 ^>er cent. — he had 
so carefully calculated the figures that Diwan Chaman Lall had presented 
to the House, — was unthinkable, how it was absurd. Sir, I thought when 
Sir Darcv was making that statement lie was talking with his tongue in 
his cheek. I put it to the Honourable gentleman if he really thinks 
Diwan Chaman Lall's proposition is either absurd or impossible. Could it 
be more absurd, I ask, than making, as the Government has made on the 
strength of the Lee Commission's recommendation, the birth of a child 
in the house of a European member of the Civil Service in India a national 
responsibility? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Sir, I really must protest. I did not even insinu- 
ate that Diwan Chaman Lall's figures were absurd. My point was that, 
if the postman's expenditure was so very much above his income and if 
the Post Office were to pay him in accordance with his expenditure, it 
would involve a very large sum of money, and that being the case, I did 
not see how it .was possible to deprive the Post Office of the revenue they 
lure now* getting from the scale of postage and therefore it would be im- 
possible for the House to demand a reduction of postal charges. My 
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sympathies, as I thought I clearly explained, were with the men in their 
just and legitimate demands. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I am grateful to the Honourable the Leader 
of the non-official European group for his explanation. But 1 believe, Sir, 
the explanation has got to be expounded. The Honourable Member was 
more anxious to speak from the point of view of the Department : Where 
is the money* to come from? When the Lee Commission’s recommenda- 
tions were before this House, he did not join the Honourable Members on 
this side of the H$use in questioning where the money was to come from. 
Sir, I thought it was the duty of the Honourable Member to suggest ways 
and means H if he was really so full of sympathy for the members of the 
postal service. I do hope, Sir, that on the next occasion lie rises to speak, 
next year, be will find some facts and arguments for the increase just as 
he found justification when the Lee Commission debate was on in this 
House. As I was saying. Sir, over a crore and a half of rupees were 
found by the Government but for the poor postmen adequate money is not 
to be found and the Honourable Member stands up and says: “ Where 
is the money to come from?” — while he did not say, with regard to U 
domestic proposition when it was transferred to the national shoulders, 
namely, the birth of a child in the house of an Englishman in India, 
(Laughter) how the money was to be found ! The anxious enquiry, where 
the money was to came from, was endorsed by mv Honourable friend 
who sat behind him, whom I miss now, the Honourable Mr. Cocke. I 
ask where did they get over a crore of rupees for the Lee feast? Sir Darcy 
says, “ We know that a large sum of money is provided in next year's 
Budget for further improvements.” A large sum of money indeed 1 I 
hope the Honourable Member has gone through the figures that have been 
provided at page 100 of the detailed statements in support of Demands 
for Grants. And if he calculates he will find that an average of about 
Bs 2/8 a month is provided for the postal employees. And does he think 
it is a large sum? Is this the kind of sympathy that he was trying to 
explain to this House? It is not a large sum, Sir, it is a very poor sum. 
If only he will take into consideration the fact that these poor people, like 
other poor people all the world over, are burdened with large families, he 
will find that the increase contemplated but not actually given is very 
poor indeed. T must in this connection sav that the Honourable Member 
in charge of the Department does not go into such extravagant praise of 
what he is going to do. He thinks that the sum is not too much. He 
explains : 

“ Although no definite forecast can be made it is expected that an expenditure of 
about 10 lakhs will meet the requirements for further revision of pay during 1928 and 
1929.” 

Again he says : 

“ Though the staff concerned is numerically large it is anticipated that the remedial* 
measures may not be of the same magnitude as that provided for this year.” 

He does not think that they are going to be of the same magnitude while 
the Honourable Member who represents the European community in tMs 
House is much more concerned with the . magnitude of the business, -t 

Sir Daroy Lindsay placed another argument before the House and it 
was with regard to the postal rates. He ssdd “ You want to reduce the 
postal rates' and, therefore, how can you find money to increase tfie paV 
of the postal employees?” My answer to it is this. Why do you combine 
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the Post and the Telegraph Department? The Postal is a paying proposi- 
tion, the Telegraph is a losing proposition. The Honourable Mr. Cocke 
said that the matter has to be taken on 44 a business basis.” He will 
agree my suggestion is very businesslike. Give the profit, if you are so 
inclined, of the Postal Department, to the postal employees and find 
money from elsewhere for the telegraph men. But here is a case of rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul. 

Sir, the Honourable Sir Darcy Lindsay used a rather interesting ex- 
pression. He said that this 44 sword ” — namely, postal rates — “ was 
hanging over the head of the Honourable Member and threatened to lop 
off his ear any day.” He is in the neighbourhood of the Honourable 
Member and ought to know what a threat it is ! The sword has been put 
over the Honourable Member’s head by the Honourable Member himself. 
Perhaps I am wrong; it is not a serious sword; it is only a toy sword, 
(Laughter) — a sword which provokes the commisseration oi this pitiful 
Jlouse. 

Lastly, Sir, the Honourable Mr. Cocke reminded us of the Inchcape 
Committee. He said, ‘'Since the days of the Inchcape Committee we are 
endeavouring to run the Fostal Department on a business basis.” I ask, 
is the Inchcape axe meant only to cut down the livelihood of the poor or 
to prevent the lives of the poor being made a little more tolerable? When 
we remind the Treasury Benches of the Inchcape Committee’s recom- 
mendations, up rises His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and says> 
44 The recommendations are 4 fortuitous ' ”. He repudiates the recom- 
mendations- But when real consideration has got to bo shown to the 
poor people of this country, an Honourable Member from the European 
side of th : s House — the non-official European side — stands up and re- 
minds us of the Inchcape axe. My own recommendation in this behalf, 
Sir, is this: The Inchcape axe ought to be used rather freely to make 
large cuts for the rich and used rather sparingly to make small cuts for 
(the poor. 

Now, Sir, there is only one more point, if it is a point. The Honour- 
able Member over there, the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, is 
going to retire after this Session. Ho will, Sir, — at any rate he hopes to — 
live in London and have a good time, and he will have a very good pen- 
sion. Nobody will grudge him that as he has done hard work and lived 
laborious days. (Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney : 44 Question.”) My 
Honourable friend Colonel Gidney very frivolously questions that propo- 
sition. (An Honourable Member: 44 No”.) Probably then he very seriously 
questions it. At any rate there is one serious aspect to it-, and it ifr this. 
I do not think the Honourable Member ha3 worked so very hard and in 
such taxing circumstances as the postal peons and the postal runners, ard 
these poor postal runners do not get a pension. Why, I ask, should it be 
possible under this Government or under this system that poor men Who 
work for long years should not get a pension while men who are getting 
high pay should also get a fat pension? Not that I grudge the Honour- 
able Member his pension, but I must certainly object to the pension of 
.these highly paid officers when they deny it to the lowest ranks. I must 
s* y that the Honourable Member has made no endeavour whatever to pro- 
vide pension for the poor men in the lowet grades- (Lieut -Colonel ft- 
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A. J. Oidney : 44 Shame.") Yes, it is a great shame, as the Honourable- 
Member representing the Anglo-Indian Community rightly says. 

Nor can I congratulate the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
for having done so little but I do not blame him. He is an Indian among 
Europeans. He is a dark man among the white men. Naturally it ia 
very difficult for ai dark man to do what he desires to do. He was not 
responsible for the Lee Commission Report. He was not responsible for 
giving all those concessions to the Europeans and denying them to the 
poor people of this country. Therefore I do not blame him. On the 
other hand I congratulate him on what little he has done and I must feel 
sorry for what he has failed to do. 

I will just dwell on the specific point on which I have given a cut,- 
that is, with regard to the provision of blankets for the poor postal run- 
ners in the hill districts. They live in cold all the year round, and amidst 
the snows in winter. The Honourable the Commerce Member knows 
how the railway employees living in the heat are provided with warm cloth- 
ing in winter and light clothing in summer. I think it will be a very 
good thing if the postal runners in the Himalayan hills and other hills 
in India are provided with blankets. I have come into contact with them 
and I know what great difficulties they are put to. I do not want to draw 
a painful picture or give a pathetic account of them but I do hope the 
Honourable Member will look into the special difficulties of the postal run- 
ners in the hill districts and make provision for their needs. 

In conclusion, as the President of the Postal and R. M. S- Union for 
this year, I thank all those who have expressed theirj real sympathy and 
thank also the Honourable Member in charge for what little he has done. 
I must also thank the retiring Member for trying to listen to the em- 
ployees’ grievances, though he has not been able to do much. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji (Bombay Central Division: Non-Mu- 
hammadan Rural): Sir, reference has been made in connection with this 
debate to the economic law of demand and supply, and I beg to suggest 
that if some effort is made to open up within the department new avenues 
of employment for Indians, some of the rigours of that iron law might be 
softened down. As one of those avenues I beg to draw the attention oi 
the department to the provision of facilities for training Indians in wire- 
less and in marine wireless telegraphy. There are certain difficulties — I 
do not want to go into details about them as the department knows all 
about them — and I hope thev will do all that is necessary to provide not 
merely training for what I may call land wireless but also make necessary 
arrangements for the training of Indians in marine wireless telegraphy. 
According to section 242 of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act of 1923, 

“ every sea-going British ship registered in British India, being a passenger steamer 
or a ship of 1,600 tons gross tonnage or upwards has to be provided with a wireless 
telegraphic installation of prescribed description and shall maintain a wireless service of 
prescribed nature and shall be provided with such certified operators and watchers air 
frnay be prescribed." 

Now, Sir, under the conditions that prevail to-day it is not merely not 
possible for an Indian wanting an appointment as a wireless telegraphist 
to get the ordinary wireless training, but it is still more difficult for him 
to get the necessary training and subsequent appointment in marine wire- 
less telegraphy; because under the conditions laid down it is necessary 
that he should have a sea experience of six months. Now, under the 
existing conditions, upon which I do not wish to dilate, it is impes|ft>l* 
for Indians to get the necessary facilities. May I therefore suggest, *Sir. 
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that the Government should take particular care to see to it that these 
requirements of sea experience are provided by those steamship com- 
panies receive from the department mail subsidies and other ad- 

vantages, so that Indians who want certain facilities given to them in 
this connection may get what has long been due to them. With these 
words I beg to commend the suggestion to the Department- 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, we have now had a 
full debate on this question of the grievances of the postal subordinates. 
No less than 21 Members have taken part in the debate, and in the course 
of the discussion various matters not wholly connected with or bearing 
upon the question of the grievances of the subordinate staff have been 
talked about. It would be impossible for me to deal with all these vari- 
ous joints in detail, and I propose therefore to confine myself to the more 
important items. 

At the outset, Sir, l should like to express my agreement generally 
with the view expressed by my Honourable friend Sir Darcy Lindsay, that 
the floor of this House is not the proper place to discuss in detail these 
grievances. My Honourable friend Mr. Banga Iyer may laugh, but when 
in time to come ho displaces us from this side of the House, he will find 
that the precedent lie has created is a most inconvenient one for himself. 
Nevertheless, I desire to express my obligation to the House for the 
friendly spirit in which this discussion has Generally been conducted. T 
say “generally”, for there are just a few Members who introduced a 
jarring note into the discussion. T shall deal with those of my Honour- 
able friends first* 

The first of these was my Honourable friend Diwan Cham an Lall. 
Happily his communistic views did not find support from any large body 
of Members of this House. From the reference in h ; s speech to the 
Currency Commission’s Beport and to the Bombay millowner, it is pos- 
sible that mv Honourable friend has taken advantage of this occasion to 
denounce the vote which he had been persuaded to record in favour of 
the 1 6d. rupee the other day, one effect of which would undoubtedly have 
Been to reduce forcibly the standard of living of these subordinate em- 
ployees of the Post Office, among others, and that my friend was not 
serious in charging me and the Director General with apathy towards the 
sufferings of our low-paid staff. In fact, my difficulty with my Honour- 
able friend is that he is seldom serious. On the present occasion also, 
he omitted to tell the House that in August 1925 I had explained to the 
Advisory Committee of the Legislature attached to my Department, of 
which he w-as then a member, the action which I intended to take in re- 
gard to the grievances of the subordinate employees of the Indian Postal 
and Telegraph Department, and had asked the members to favour me 
with any specific suggestions they might desire to make; and that no 
constructive suggestions were ever supplied by him to me. In his usual 
histrionic style, my friend thought that he would startle the House by 
figures relating to the family budget of a particular postman at Bombay, 
which totalled fTp to Bs. 78|, and by tales of heavy indebtedness of these 
unfortunate people. But I doubt whether he succeeded in startling any- 
body, particularly my Honourable friends from Bombay. Now I would 
suggest to my Honourable friend from North Punjab that he might seri- 
'Ouslv study the articles of family budgets of low-paid men in Bombay 
m tine local labour Gazette, and pamphlets dealing with the conditions 
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in Lahore which have been issued by non-official investigators. It might 
interest this House to learn that the Bombay Postmen’s Union had 
themselves asked for a pay, inclusive of house rent allowance, rising from 
a minimum of Rs. 40 to a maximum of Rs. 75 after 20 years’ service, and 
that apparently they would be satisfied at present with a pay inclusive 
of house rent allowance of Rs. 40 rising by an annual increment of. one 
rupee to Rs. 60. In fact that was the suggestion which was also sup- 
ported by my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi. 

Mr. N. M- Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : May I explain that 
that will not give them full satisfaction, but they would be content to 
have that fori the present? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I think, Sir, I mentioned 

that they would apparently be satisfied for the present with that. So 
much for my Honourable friend, Mr Cham an Lall. 

I shall next turn to niv friend, Mr. B. Das. He apparently belongs 
to that excellent Trade Union of Engineers ; and he apparently holds 
the opinion that an Engineer alone can hold and fill with credit these 
higher administrative appointments in the Indian Postal and Telegraph 
Department. (Mr. B. Das : “What about Sir Clement Hindley on the 
Railway Board? He is an Engineer.”) He drew particular attention to 
the dissenting minute of my Honourable friend to my right appended to 
the Ryan Committee’s Report, probably because my Honourable friend 
(Sir Ganen Roy) also belongs to the same Trade Union as my friend, Mr. 
B. Das. Now, Sir, the effect of the proposals contained in that minute 
would bo a reduction of two or three in the number of administrative ap- 
pointments. That is all. When I asked my friend, Mr. B. Das, to in- 
dicate to me what other economies wore indicated in that dissenting 
minute, my Honourable friend referred me to certain general platitudes* 
But, Sir, when we look at the table on page 76 of the Ryan Committee's 
Report, what do we find? According to that table, of the 14 administra- 
tive appointments, four only are to be held by officers of the Postal 
Branch of the Department and ten by officers of the Telegraph Engineer- 
ing Branch. At the present moment 1 have got in the Department five 
officers of the Indian Civil Service four of whom are holding these ap- 
pointments of Postmasters-General. I have also got a certain number— 
I think there are about four of them— of Indians and statutory Indians 
who joined the service in the Postal Branch of the Department and who 
have by dint of good work and length of service risen to the position of 
Postmasters-General. Does my friend, Mr. Das, seriously urge that I 
should get rid of these deserving officers and fill up their places by officers 
from the Telegraph Engineering Branch? I am sure that no other 
Member of this House will support him and I for one shall never do it. 
The essense of the proposal contained in that minute is already being 
worked as an experimental measure in the Bombay and Central Circles. 
In these two circles, I have put in the Postmaster-General to take whol$ 
charge of the work of the Circle, the Director of Telegraph Engineerings 
where he exists, functioning as his Deputy. That is an arrangement 
which, I hope, will conduce to a more efficient administration of the wctt^c. 
of the whole circle. 

Mr. B. Das: Why’ not have seven Combined Circles? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I do not want tat give 
way. The Honourable Member will never understand the potion. 
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(Laughter). If that experiment proves successful, it will no doubt be" 
extended to other Circles, but I cannot possibly all at once take the plunge 
which ... 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: On a point of order, Sir. Is an Honourable 
Member entitled to snore in this House? 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Now, Sir, that experi- 
ment, if it proves successful, will be extended to other Circles, but it is 
obviously impossible for me, with due regard to the interest of the efficiency 
of the services rendered by the department, to take a plunge like that- 
which my Honourable friend from Bihar and Orissa in his impetuosity 
would like me to take. I think, Sir, I have now dealt with him. 

Mr. B. Das: What about vested interests? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Vested interests? I do 
not know what interests he is referring to. I am very sorry that when 
he made his speech he wholly overlooked the vested interests of the 
officers, who are already in the department who belong to the Indian Civil 
Service and to the 'Postal Branch of the Department, the officers of the 
last named category being almost wholly Indians. I do not know what 
other vested interests ho is referring to; but even if lie is referring to the 
vested interests of the Anglo-Indian, I shall give him a reply. So long 
as I am in charge of this Department, I shall not agree to listen to any 
demand for depriving any person now’ in Government service of his means 
of livelihood; if in pursuance of a policy of Government a readjustment 
of the incumbents of appointments has to be made with reference to the 
claims of various communities, that will be done by the process of gradual 
recruitment of the various communities and not by removal fr^m service 
of the people who are already there. (Applause). 

I next turn to my friend, Mr. Farookhi ; and I would not have taken notice 
of him but for the fact that he talked about a matter regarding which 
he has apparently very little knowledge. My other friends from Madras 
know fully well the position in regard to the present rate of pay of postal 
clerks in Madras city. They have discussed the matter wdth me and they 
know the reasons which led me to fix that particular rate of pay. Mr. 
Farookhi talked of my having reduced the pay of these men. May I ask 
him: Whose pay did I reduce? The old rate of pay for postal clerks in 
Madras city was as follow’s : Rs. 45 in the first year, Bs. 45 in the second 
year, Rs. 50 in the third year; thereafter by annual increments of Rs. 8 
to Rs. 65; thereafter by annual increments of Rs. 4 to Rs. 105; thereafter 
by annual increments of Rs. 5 to Rs. 140. That maximum of Rs. 140 was 
reached in the 25th year of service. 

The new rate of pay is Rs. 40 with an annual increase of Rs. 5 rising 
to Rs. 140 in 21 years of service. I submit that this is a distinct 
P,M * gain. Take the earliest years under the old scale. Men used 
to start ob Rs. 45; after two years they rose to Rs. 50; then they proceeded 
further with annual increments of Rs. 3. What are the new arrangements? 
A man starts on Rs. 40; in a year's time he gets Rs. 45 ; the next year Rs 50; 
and thereafter his rate of pay is better, year after year, than what, he used 
to get ufeder the old arrangements, until the maximum of Rs. 140 is reached. 
Has anybody been actually hit by that arrangement? The initial pay of' 
Its. & applies to new recruits. 
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I shall now quote tor the Honourable Member’s information certain., 
figures showing the rates of pay given to clerks in “A class M offices of the 
Madras Government, e.g., the Board of Revenue. In these offices thefe 
are two grades of clerks, viz., the lower division and the upper division. 
The lower division clerk starts at Rs. 40 and stops at Rs. 80. The upper 
division clerk starts at Rs. 65 and stops at Rs. 125. I may mention that the 
lower division clerk does not go up to the upper division as a matter of 
course. His promotion to the upper division is dependent firstly on the 
occurrence of vacancies in the upper division and secondly on his possessing 
the necessary qualifications. Now if I give the postal clerk in Madras an 
initial pay of Rs. 40 and an automatic chance of rising to Rs. 140 after 20 
years* efficient service, am I not dealing favourably with him, with due 
regard to his longer hours of work, and the more responsible nature of his 
duties? I admit there may be other aspects. I shall come to that later 
on, and I am at present only dealing with Mr. Farookhi. But for his 
speech I, should have reserved what T have to say on this point later on. 
Earlier in the debate, Mr. Duraiswamv Aiyangar said that he had discussed 
the matter with me fully, that he did not want any increase in the mini- 
mum, but he wanted the maximum to be increased, which I admit is a 
much more reasonable proposal. I will deal with the point later on. At 
present I am dealing only with Mr. Farookhi. 

I think at this stage it is necessary for me to make one general observa- 
tion with reference to certain remarks which have fallen from several of 
my friends. 1 think it was Mr. Siddheswar Sinha who wanted the rates 
of pay of clerks in outstations in Bihar and Orissa to be raised to a higher 
level. I may tell my Honourable friend quite frankly that it is impossible 
to go on doing that as a general arrangement, though I am willing to con- 
sider the case of particular stations. In this connection a remark which 
fell from my Honourable friend, Nawab Sir Sahib zada Abdul Qaiyum, is 
very apposite. We cannot possibly increase the rates of pay of these em- 
ployees of the Postal Department to a much higher level above that given 
to other employees of the Central or Local Government, after due consi- 
deration of the different classes of work and hours of work. The same 
remark applies to special concessions in the direction of exemption from 
operation of general sendee rules, etc. 

My Honourable friend, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, seemed to me to 
have gone slightly off the rails. He talked about the need for equalising 
the pay of the Railway Mail Service sorters with that of the postal clerks. 
He overlooked the fact that one of the measures, for which provision has 
been made in the Budget for 1927-28, is intended to have this effect, and' 
that it is proposed to go further and to give the Railway Mail Service sorter 
in addition an outstation allowance under certain conditions which are 
now being worked out. My Honourable friend has my fullest sympathy in 
his disappointment that it will not be possible to do more for the postman- 
and inferior servants in 1927-28. It is a matter of deep regret to me that*' 
the funds at my disposal in the Budget of 1927-28 did not permit of my 
dealing more fully with men of these classes. Indeed, it was my originar 
intention to give these men preference to the clerks in the proposals to- 
be included in the Budget for 1927-28. Unfortunately, the connected 
scheme could not be fully worked out by the time when the Budget had* 
to be closed ; and I had no option but to put into the Budget the sqbemes 
relating to clerks which had Keen fully worked out. Later on, if fundi* can* 
be made available by reappropriation, I shall do my best to introduce - 
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measures for the improvement of the pay and allowances of the postmen 
and inferior servants at stations which are not included in schemes entered 
in the Budget. At the same time, I must say that I do not agree with all 
that my Honourable friend Maulvi Muhammad Yakub has said in regard to 
the inadequacy of house rent allowances for men of this class at various 
stations. Mr. Yakub also asked me why the schemes for increasing the 
house rent allowances of men of these classes were introduced from the 
1st October, 1926, though money was available in the Budget of the 
current year for granting the increased rates from an earlier date. Mr. 
Yakub has apparently overlooked the financial rule which stands in the 
way of giving retrospective sanction to schemes, and the desirability of 
enforcing which has been impressed upon Government by the Standing 
Finance and the Public Accounts Committees of this House. 

On my own behalf, and on that of the Director General and his Depart- 
ment, I desire to express our grateful thanks to my Honourable friends 
Messrs. K&lkar, Duraiswamy Aiyangar and Joshi and Sir Darcy Lindsay 
and others for the kind appreciation of our efforts in the direction of amelio- 
rating the conditions of service of these unfortunate subordinate employees 
of the department. In this connection I desire on the floor of this House to 
pay a well deserved tribute to Mr. Rogers, the Postmaster-General of 
Bombay, who has been of the greatest assistance to me in working out the 
various schemes. (Applause.) I was glad to hear from the Honourable 
Mr. Kelkar of the good relations existing in the Bombay Circle between 
the subordinate staff and the higher officers. I have myself been pleased 
to see other evidences of these good relations, and it gave me considerable 
pleasure recently to receive from the Secretary of the Postal Clerks and 
Postmen’s Unions in Bombay communications thanking me for all that I 
have been able to do for the men. 

Before dealing further with the subject of grievances, I should like to 
deal with certain questions of a more general character which have been 
raised during the debate. My Honourable friend Mr. Joshi said that the 
postal branch of the Department produces considerable surpluses vear 
after year which are utilised to meet the deficits in the telegraph branches. 
May I point out to him that that statement is not wholly correct? I must, 
at the same time, admit that my friend has some justification for it, as the 
accounts for 1925-26, compiled under the new system, and the figures of 
the revised estimate for 1926-27 and the Budget for 1927-28, as originally 
.placed before this House, do lend colour to some such impression. As a 
member of the last Public Accounts Committee, my friend has no doubt 
seen the Memorandum on the Reconstitution of the Postal and Telegraph 
accounts which has been printed as Appendix IV to the report of that 
Committee for 1924-25, and which concludes with the statement that when 
complete adjustments have been made, “there is reason to believe that the 
ultimate results arrived at may indicate that neither the Post Office nor the 
Telegraphs is working at an appreciable profit or loss”. From a document 
which has recently been circulated, it will be seen that these adjustments 
have been made in the Revised estimate for 1926-27 and in the Budget 
for 1927-28; and the result is a Postal surplus of Rs. 11 # 85 lakhs in 
1926-27 and of Rs. 8*01 lakhs in 1927-28, with deficits of Rs. 14 # 18 lakhs 
and Rs. 5*97 lakhs/ in the Telegraph Branch and of Rs. 4 # 34 lakhs and 
Rs. 2*80 lakhs in the Telephone Branch. It will not be possible to 
- obtain a true picture of the position until accounts in the new* 
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form and with complete adjustments are available. I should like 
to add that Mr. Joshi was hardly correct in stating that the postal 
surplus is contributed to wholly by the poor man. As a matter of fact, it 
comes almost wholly from the businessman who is equally interested in 
telegraphs and telephones. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Kelkar drew attention to the growth of B 
lakhs or 44 per cent, in the non-voted expenditure in 1927-28 over that for 
1925-26. Now, Sir, this increase does not mean that we are employing in 
the Department an increasing number of officers whose pay is non-votable. 
It is due to a general cause to which reference has been made earlier in 
the budget debate — T think by my Honourable friend Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar,^ namely, the transference of certain classes of expenditure from 
the voted to the non-voted category. As a matter of fact, the number of 
officers with non- Asiatic domicile whom we employ in the Indian Postal and 
Telegraph Department is very small compared to the total staff employed. 
In the Postal Branch, we iiave got only about a dozen of the former against 
a total staff in the neighbourhood of a lakh. In the Telegraph Department 
the number is slightly higher. It is at the present moment about 40, the 
corresponding figure for 1913-14 being 65. This is due to the fact that 
in the Telegraph Department we have got to employ a fairly large number 
of superior engineering officers; but here too with the grant of the Lee 
Commission’s concessions the complementary part of their recommenda- 
tions has been adopted and recruitment of officers of non-Asiatic domicile 
has been reduced to 25 per cent, of the vacancies. 

Mr. Kelkar also drew attention to the fact that between 1924-25 and 
1925-26 the voted postal expenses have risen from Rs. 557 lakhs to Its. 600 
lakhs, while the voted telegraph traffic expenses have risen from Us. 122 
lakhs to Rs. 148 lakhs. Now, Sir, almost the whole of the latter increase 
is accounted for by the fact that since 1925-26 we have been debitting to 
telegraph traffic a sum of over Rs. 25 lakhs on account of the share of 
cost of combined offices. If this adjustment had been made in 1924-25, 
the postal expenses in that year would have amounted to 532 lakhs and 
the telegraph traffic expenses to 147 lakhs against 600 lakhs and 148 lakhs- 
respectively in 1927-28. There has been a large increase of 68 lakhs in 
the postal expenses due to the growth in traffic and to the measures taken 
for the improvement of conditions of service of the subordinate staff; while 
the increase in the telegraph traffic expenses during the period has amount- 
ed to only about 1 lakh. The result in the latter case is partly due to the 
fact that during this period we have been consuming our surplus tele- 
graphists. ' 

Mr. Kelkar also wanted to compare the pay and allowances of postal 
clerks in Administrative offices with those of clerks in Secretariat offices 
and perhaps also in Account offices. Sir, I have personal experience and 
knowledge of work in all three classes of offices, having actuallv worked 
as a clerk in an account office and in a Secretariat office; and I can assure 
the H^use that no comparison is possible. The work done bv the majority 
of clerks in the postal administrative offices does not materially differ from 
that done by an ordinary clerk in a post office, while the hours of work oi 
the former are less than those of the latter. There is, however, a certain 
number of clerks in the postal administrative offices employed on really 
important work, and their case will receive due. consideration. I can iilso 
assure mv Honourable friend that the duties of a departmental signaller,* 
and the technical skill required from him, do not wholly bear comparison 
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with those of an ordinary postal clerk" or signaller. Even so the depart- 
. numeration as compensation for liability to general service all over India 
80 — 5 — 170 as against lis. 60 — 5 — 160 given to the postal clerk, and a 
graduate entering the latter service, i.c . , of a postal clerk, as a matter of 
fact also starts on Ks. 80. 

The departmental telegraphist in the general service gets a higher re- 
muneration as compensation for liability to general service all over India 
and Burma. The postal clerk’s transfers are ordinarily limited to the 
r postal division, consisting of about a couple of districts, for which he is 
recruited. My Honourable friend will no doubt recognise that an employee 
. of the former class should, in fairness to him, receive a higher scale of re- 
muneration than the latter; and it has indeed been urged by some Mem- 

* bers that the remuneration which a departmental telegraphist of the 
general service now receives is not adequate to keep him out of debt after 

'.meeting expenses consequent on transfer, including in some cases the main- 
tenance of double establishments. I am not however prepared to accept 

* the validity of this contention. It is true at the same time that in present 
'-conditions the liability of the genera] service telegraphist to transfer all 
' over India and Burma is more on paper than a real one. To make the 

liability more effective it is our intention to reduce the number of general 
-service departmental telegraphists by an increase in the station service. 

In regard to the recruitment for the services of departmental telegraph- 
ists owing to a surplusage in the staff, recruitment has practically been 
stopped in recent years except to the extent required to meet our com- 
mitments to certain Anglo-Indian and Indian schools. We hope that this 
surplusage will be wiped out in 1927-28 and I am now engaged in working 
out a scheme of recruitment for the future which will do away with the 
preferential treatment now enjoyed by certain schools, though it may be 
necessary to continue the arrangement for another year, and which will 
be framed with due regard to the claims of the various communities and 

* of the men already employed in the department on signaller’s duties. 

My friend Mr. Joshi also asked a question in regard to the proportion 
of Indians in the Wireless Branch of the Department; and my friend 
Mr. Haji wanted to know what facilities there were for the training of 
Ihdians in wireless including marine wireless. Now, Sir, in the Superior 
Service of the Wireless Branch, out of 7 appointments, 2 are filled by 
Indians — I think my friend Mr. Joshi will admit that that is a fairly good 
proportion to start with. In regard to the subordinate gazetted service 

* and wireless operators, there are 78 Europeans and 64 Indians, including 
in that term statutory Indians. Well, Mr. Joshi may laugh, but I am 
afraid I cannot help the position. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I do not want that the statutory Indians should be 
treated as non-Indians, but I want the two classes to be separate. That 
is all. 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: Why? 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: I should like to have the figures of Anglo-Indians and 
other Indians. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: If that is all that my 
friend wants, I shall tell him. At the present moment, one Indian of un-* 
Tnixed descent is employed in the Wireless Branch, but the other day I gave 
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hi™ the reason as to why there is so far only one such Indian. We are 
drying to get rid of the surplusage of departmental telegraphists in the 
Telegraph Branch of the Department, and we have drafted several of these 
men into the Wireless Branch. At the same time, I think, I also informed 
my friend that steps are being taken to introduce a scheme of recruitment 
which will give proper facilities for the employment of Indians. There is 
a departmental wireless training class in Calcutta which, in addition to 
training subordinates of the department, offers special facilities for instruc- 
tion of private students in wireless. I have been given to understand that 
facilities exist there also for training in marine wireless, though we have 
received no applications from any private students for instruction in this 
particular branch of the subject. The explanation probably is that some 
preliminary experience on ships is required, as was mentioned by my friend 
Mr. Haji. If that is so, T shall have the matter further looked into. 

Then, Sir, it was hardly fair for my friend Lala Lajpat Rai to have 
.asked me to confirm a statement made in another place by the Secretary 
in my Department. All the same, I can state for the information of my 
.Honourable friend, who at the present moment is not here, that a general 
scheme for the future recruitment of postal clerks is now being worked out, 
and that will provide for due representation of various communities in 
accordance with the general principles laid down by the Government of 
India. That will remove any abuse, if such abuse does exist, in particular 
circles in the matter of recruitment. 

I shall next turn to the question of grievances. I can assure the 
House that ever since February 1925 when on a request from my friend 
Mr. Jinnah I gave a pledge to the House that I shall examine these griev- 
ances, I have personally spared no pains in discharging to the best of my 
ability the commitment which I then entered into. (Applause). The 
House will readily recognise that the question is a large one, including as 
it does, hours of work, paid holidays, rates of pay and allowances, housing, 
uniforms, etc. No aspect of the question has escaped my attention. At 
the outset, however, I had to recognise that I was bound by financial limi- 
tations. I was, however, glad to find that my Honourable colleague Sir 
Basil Blackett had stated on the floor of this House that he did not desire 
to treat the Indian Postal and Telegraph Department as a profit-earning 
institution and he has repeated that statement again in his budget speech 
on the 28th of February last. I took advantage of this declaration and 
entered into an arrangement with him by which any small surplus earned 
*by the Department as a whole, which would be of no use for the purpose Of 
reduction of rates, would be available for developing the service on efficient 
Jines, due regard being paid to economy. One of the items of such devclop- 
'ment is the expansion of postal facilities in rural areas, which to my mind 
is the best means of helping the poor man. The other item is the amelio- 
ration of the conditions of service of the low-paid staff, for, unless we get 
the staff into reasonable state of contentment, it would be impossible t6 
secure the proper efficiency of the service. I was able to persuade my 
Honourable colleague to accept this arrangement, and it is this arrangement 
which has helped me not only to take certain action in the direction of 
amehorating the conditions of service of the subordinate staff but also of 
largely extending postal facilities in rural areas. What I have been able to 
•do in the former connection will be found in the Memorandum appended 
to the detailed statement in support of Demands for Grants for the Indian 
Postal and Telegraph Department for the year 1927-28, and the published 
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reports of the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee. In regard 
to the development of postal facilities in the rural areas, I have already 
informed this House that whereas in the 9 years ending 1924-25 only 780- 
additional offices, — permanent and experimental, — were opened, Jn the 
two years 1925-26 and 1926-27 we shall be able to open 1,400 new post 
offices. 1 consider the financial arrangement to which I have referred to 
be in the best interests of the Indian Postal and Telegraph Department. 
If the House itself is really sincere in its desire for the development of 
postal facilities in rural areas, and for the further amelioration of the condi* 
tiohs of service of subordinate employees, I would beseech it not to take any 
action to disturb this arrangement. For, once that arrangement is disturb- 
ed and the Indian Postal and Telegraph Department has to depend on a sub- 
sidy from the general tax-payer, my position will simply be that of one- of 
the numerous beggars who knock at the door of my Honourable colleague 
at budget time for a share of any surplus that is available for distribution. 
The demands on him are numerous, and I know in that event what will be 
my fate. Not onl) will any rapid development of postal facilities in rural 
areas be impossible, but any further progress towards amelioration of the 
conditions of service of the subordinate staff will be largely retarded. In- 
deed, the position may become much worse. It will be difficult for me to get 
adequate staff required for the performance of the services of the Depart- 
ment on efficient lines and there will be an inevitable sweating of the 
existing staff. I am much obliged to the Honourable Sir Darcy Lindsay 
for having already drawn attention to the financial aspect of the Bubject. 

I do not propose to deal in detail with the various suggestions which have 
been placed before me, for further improvements of pay, etc., of the sub- 
ordinate staff, for I understand that they are in the nature of suggestions 
for my consideration, and I am not required at this stage to commit my- 
self in regard to them one way or the other. Subject, however, to what 
I have said in regard to the financial arrangement and on the general 
subject of pay and allowances of the subordinate employees in the Postal 
and Telegraph Department, I can assure the Plouse that all these sugges- 
tions will receive my most careful and sympathetic consideration, parti- 
cularly that in regard to the further improvement in the pay. of the postal 
clerks in Madras City. I have already justified the action which I have 
taken in that connection; but in view of the considerable feeling expressed 
in this House, not only by many reasonably-minded Members from MadraB 
but also from other provinces, it is possible that there is some aspect of 
the question which has been overlooked by me, particularly as I never had 
the good fortune to visit Madras. (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty : 
“Come there.”) If, however, it is the desire of the House to disturb the 
financial arrangement to which I have referred, I shall have to conclude 
with deep regret that it is not their desire to help me in the rapid achieve- 
ment of the goals at which, as already indicated, I have set my heart. 

Hr. President: Does the Honourable Member (Mr. Prakasam) ask for 
leave to withdraw? 

Mr. T. Prakasam: No, Sir. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

f “ That the Demand under the head ' Indian Postal and Telegraph Department 
•(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rfe. 1,500.” 

#he mofion was negatived. 
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Mr. President: As a result of the debate we just had items Noe. 47 to 
57 are disposed of. I do not know if any Honourable Member maintains 
that any of these items is not disposed of. (No Honourable Member raised 
any objection.) I therefore call upon Mr; Neogy to move No. 58. 

Division of Portfolios and non-appointment of a Member for 
Communication . 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Kural) : Sir* 
I >beg to move that the Demand under the head “Indian Postal and Tele- 
graph Department (including Working Expenses)” be reduced by Es. EX). 

The point that I want to raise in this debate has been indicated by me 
on the agenda paper. My complaint is that there is no Minister for Com- 
munications in this Government as recommended by no less than three 
expert committees. I raised this point on two previous occasions, but un- 
fortunately for me, I did nut succeed in getting a reply from Government. 
That is the reason why I desire to raise this point specifically with a view 
to get a reply from Government. Sir, in the first Legislative Assembly an 
Honourable Member contended that in the interests of the physical well- 
being of the Honourable Members of the Executive Council a little more 
work ought to be entrusted to the Indian Members so as to relieve the 
European Members of the Executive Council of the very heavy burden 
that falls on their shoulders. It is not my intention on the present occa- 
sion to reflect on the growing rotundity of some Honourable Members of 
the Executive Council and the deepening furrows on the faces of others. 
(Laughter.) I maintain that it is a very serious question, and that the 
present is an opportune moment for revising the portfolios as they are at 
present constituted in the Government of India. Sir, first of all this 
question came up before the Llewellyn Smith Committee. The Committee 
was presided over by Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, a civilian of great repute 
who was brought out from England with a view to advising the Govern- 
ment of India on the re-arrangement of their administrative machinery at 
the headquarters of the Government. Unfortunately for us non-official 
Members, the full report of this Committee is not available^to us. Only 
certain extracts have been placed in the Library, but I find from the 
Acworth Committee Eeport that the Llewellyn Smith Committee had 
made a recommendation for the establishment of a portfolio of Communi- 
cations in the Government of India. The second committee that made 
almost the same recommendation wafc the Acworth Committee. The 
Acworth Committee contemplated the constitution of a portfolio of Com* 
munications including the Eailways and Posts and Telegraphs and Trans- 
port. Perhaps they would have included Aviation too if that subject had 
engaged their attention at that time. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: How does this come under the Postal and Telegraph 
Department? 

Mr. B. Das: You will not understand it. < 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: My Honourable friend raises a very pertinent ques- 
tion. My desire is that the Postal and Telegraph Department should 
be represented in this House by a Member who should call himself the 
Member for Communications, and not the Member for Industries, and 
Labour. That is my point. Then, Sir, the third committee that .m&fe 
6 very similar recommendation was the Inchcepe Committee who fouiicl 
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that the work of the Government of India was entrusted to too many 
departments and too many portfolios, and they suggested that the civil 
administrative departments should be divided into three portfolios* one of 
them being the membership of Communications comprising Bailways and 
Posts and Telegraphs. We find from the Betrenchment Committee's 
Beport that at the time when x he Committee were considering this point 
the Government of India had taken up the position that this particular 
matter was engaging their attention. I do not know whether the Gov- 
ernment of India have come to a decision since then. As I said, the 
present is an opportune moment for this House to raise this question, 
because Sir Charles Innes is about to retire and his portfolio might very 
conveniently be redistributed so that we might have a Member for Com- 
munications who would be responsible for the administration of the Bail- 
ways, Posts, Telegraphs, Civil Aviation and other cognate 
subjects leaving Commerce and other cognate subjects to be adminis- 
tered by Sir Charles Innes’ successor. Sir, I cannot help 
raising one more point that I raised on the two previous occasions. I 
am very sorry to 'have to say this., but I cannot keep from this House my 
suspicion that the reason why the Government are not giving effect to 
this recommendation is that if this re-arrangement were to be brought 
about, either the Commerce portfolio or the Communications portfolio 
would have to be entrusted to the hands of an Indian Member of the 
Executive Council. Sir, it is no pleasure to me to ;g£ve expression to this 
suspicion that is in my mind. But, Sir, it depends on the Government 
by their action to dispel such suspicions that may be very reasonably 
lurking in the minds of non-official Members- Sir, with these words, I 
move my motion- 

Mr. K. 0. Roy (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I desire to 
support the motion of my friend Mr. Neogy. From my experience of the 
Government of India 1 know that the Member in charge of the Commerce 
and Bail way Departments is extremely overworked. Of late he has 
taken upon himself the charge of the Ecclesiastical Department. The 
Ecclesiastical Department was formerly run by the Department of Edu- 
cation, Health and Lands, but as that Department was Indianized, the 
chargje had to go to Sir Charles Innes- The impending retirement of the 
Honourable the Commerce Member provides an excellent opportunity 
for the Governor General to redistribute the portfolios, and also the im- 
pending retirement of Sir Clement Hindley gives an opportunity to re- 
consider the composition of the Eailway Board- This Bailway Board was 
constituted at the instance of Mr- Thomas Robertson, who came from 
Ireland many years ago and made certain definite recommendations. But 
the Board of to-day is not the same Board which Mr. Thomas Bobert- 
son had in view- The impending retirement of these two Honourable 
gentlemen from the Government of India provides an excellent opporfcunitj 
and the Governor General in Council will do well to seize it. 

As regards the distribution of portfolios between the European and 
Indian Members, I know, Sir, that the Indian Members are equally hard 
worked. I think my Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra has 
innumerable subjects to deal with, almost numberless, and I should not 
like to overburden him with the charge of Bailways. (Humanly speaking^ 
Sir, he cannot discharge that obligation in addition to his present duties* 
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-As regards my friend the Honourable Sir Muhammad Habibullah, the 
growth of overseas questions and of Indian interests abroad has placed 
upon him such a stupendous and delicate task that 1 should not also like 
to overburden him with Railways or the Post Office. But what I feel is 
that the Railways should be entirely separated and attached to the Post 
Office and the Department of Communications, and if you like, under an 
Indian Member to be attached to the Government of India- 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, 1 feel highly gratified and feel very happy that I 
am taking part in thrs debate. During the last two years 1 and some 
other friends have given seven or eight cuts in order to bring this subjefct 
up for discussion before the House. Unfortunately, owing to the 
idiosyncracies of this House we have never been able to reach it- 
i(Laughter.) Well, as my friend Mr. Neogy told the House just now, 
this is the most opportune time to discuss the subject. We have a new 
•Governor General. Lord Irwin is new to India and new to the Civil 
Service here. He does not know the policy of the Civil Service, and if 
he knows the mind of this House and knows the mind of Indian India, it 
|may be that he will split up the portfolios, which ho alone can split up 
and not the Honourable Sir Charles Lines. The other day — I may have 
been wrong — I questioned him about his successor, and he said it is the 
Kmg/-Emperor who appoints his successor. 1 know, Sir, that the King- 
Emperor appoints successors to any Honourable Members on the other 
side, but it is on the recommendation of the Governor General in Council, 
and when the Governor General becomes bureaucratic and seasoned in 
India he follows the dictates of the Executive Bench on that side. So 
that it is best, while Lord Irwin is new' to India, that he should know the 
mind of Indian India- Sir, a Member for Communications, who will 
be in charge of the different modes of communication, be it Railways, be 
it Ports and Harbours, be it Posts and Telegraphs, or that newly bom 
child — Civil Aviation — will see that there is no clash of interests be- 
tween the different sections- We know how the railways are fighting 
against the development of small ports, minor and major ports, because 
it js against the interests of the railways that coastal traffic should be 
developed, and they do not allow the development of minor ports whether 
it is in my own province, Orissa, or on the Bombay side. If the Member 
for Communications is one who is above all this, and who looks into the 
interest of the people apart from the interest of railway administration, 
apart from the interest of Port Trusts or combined Port Trust and 
British shipping interests, then in time coastal traffic will be reserved to 
Indian owned shipping companies and Indian steam-ship companies ini- 
tiated by Indians will develop, and whether our internal trade is borne 
by the railways or by steamers, they will all be borne f to help the people 
and not for the interest of one systenl of communications or another sys- 
tem of communications. But I need not go into that in detail- (Hear, 
hear.) I do not know the mind of my European friends there, and even 
if they do not agree with us, I do not care (Laughter); nor does India 
care ; if you are our friends, try to be just ; if you are not just, w r e ’will try 
to ignore you. (Laughter.) But it is time that the portfolios under His 
Excellency the Governor General were reshuffled, and a Member for Com- 
munications appointed ; and let him be an Indian Member who will be in 
charge of all these subjects that deal with communications. 

D 2 
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Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Sir, I rise to support this demand for 
the amalgamation of all the activities of the Government of India which, 
are concerned with our communications. The Honourable Mr* Neogy 
has already told us that this question has been one which has been 
before the Government for a very long time* Three Committees have 
discussed it and recommended some sort of amalgamation. So far as 
the Indian point of view is concerned, my feeling is that the great reason, 
the predominant reason why we are in favour of an amalgamation of 
communications and the placing of that Department under an Indian (Mr. 
K • Ahmed: “No, no.”) is that under an Indian the railways and the 
waterways will develop along lines which are economically beneficial to* 
our country. One of the reasons, Sir, why this post should be created 
— and I do not want to deal here with the question whether an additional 
Member of the Executive Council should be appointed, or whether there 
should be such a reshuffling of the portfolios that all the communications 
are brought under one head — is that if 'they had been brought under one 
head, and if an Indian had been placed in charge of that Department, 
last year this House or rather its predecessor and the country would "not 
have heard from the Government Benches a speech which, as I shall 
presently point out, is remarkable in so far as it ignores the long-expressed 
desire of the people of India in the matter of the mercantile marine. 

Sir, this question of the mercantile marine is one which .... 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : I rise to a point of order, Sir. The question we are discussing 
is whether there fchould be a Department of Communications, not the 
question whether there should be an Indian Member for it. 

Mr. President: I understand the Honourable Member gives his reasons 
why all communications should be in the hands of one Member. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: I beg to submit that ocean roads are as 
much our lines of communication as the land roads and the rail roads and 
others that will be brought under this one Department of Communications. 
I quite realise the anxiety of Sir Charles Innes that I should not at this 
stage go into a detailed criticism of his speech in the last Assembly in 
treating the Report of the Mercantile Marine Committee; but if I do so, 
it is merely to point out that by having one head for all these Communica- 
tions. we would have got from the Indian Member, that I pre-suppose, 
much more sympathetic consideration of a demand which has not merely 
been urged from different comers of India, but consistently put before the 
Government. 

The Honourable Isir Charles Innes: Since when? 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: For years together, Sir. I will presently 
come to the details if you will allow me. All the feeling on this subject 
was concentrated* as I was going to say, before the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee which, at the instance of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar, was 
appointed in 1923. Now, Sir, I will just point out to you what difference 
it makes in the treatment of these subjects of Communications when there 
is one Member who is in charge of all our Communications and particularly 
when the Member happens to be an Indian. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer intro- 
duced his Resolution in January 1902 recommending that a Committee be 
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-appointed to consider the question of nautical tmining and the develop- 
ment of an Indian Mercantile Marine and I am sure that from the facts 
that I will give it will be clear that if there was one Mfember and if . . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May I again rise to a point of order? 
I entirely fail to see how this is relevant. May I point out what the Hon- 
ourable Member calls ocean communications and land communications are 
•already under one Member of Council, namely, myself. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member agree to the premises 
that both these communications are already under one Member? 

Mr. Sarabh&i Nemchand Haji: I beg to point out, Sir, that the 
ports .... 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: They are under me. 

i 

Mr. President: I quite appreciate the anxiety of the Honourable Mem- 
ber to discuss the question of the mercantile marine; but I am afraid I 
cannot allow this debate to be turned into a debate on the policy of Gov- 
ernment regarding the mercantile marine. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: There is a motion on the paper 

later. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Ha]i: I beg to state, Sir, that I do not her£ 
want to discuss at length the question of an Indian mercantile marine. 
All that I am ’concerned with is to point out that if this amalgamated 
Department was under an Indian Member of the Executive Council . . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: On a point of order, Sir, we are 
not discussing whether there^ should be an Indian Member, but we are 
discussing whether there should be one Department of Communications. 

Mr. President: Is it or is it not a fact that Ocean Ways and Railways 
are under one head? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Railways, Ports, Shipping, Naviga- 
tion, are all under one head already, Sir. 

Mr. President: This is a sufficient answer to the Honourable Member. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: I beg to point out that the question of 
the licensing authority, whose creation is recommended by the Mercantile* 
Marine Committee (Laughter) in order to develop the Indian mercantile 
marine, is one of the matters that will come under this Member for Com- 
munications. That being so, Sir 

An Honourable Member: Go on. 

Mr. President: Go on as far as you can. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: That being so, Sir, I will revert to the 
point that I was making, namely, the long delay in putting .up 
measures . . * . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. President: I cannot allow the Honourable Member to proceed any 
iurther. 
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Mr. Sarabh&i Nemchand Haji: I hope you will allow me to discuss this, 
licensing authority ,^>ecause, Sir, this .... 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innee: May 1 ask how licensing authorities 
affect the Department of Communications? 

Mr. President: Mr. Buthnaswamy. 

Mr. M. Buthnaswamy (Nominated : Indian Christians) : Sir, my reason 
for supporting this amendment is that I believe it is one of the ways in 
which develomnent of the facilities for communication in this country can 
be ensured. If there is to be a development in road building . . . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I rise to a point of order. Boad 
building is a provincial subject. 

Mr. M. Buthnaswamy: But there are some roads under the Honour- 
able Member’s jurisdiction? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Only in those arecfs under the 
Central Government, or strategic roads. 

Mr. M. Buthnaswamy: If roads are not under the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s jurisdiction, I wonder why he took part in the discussion that took 
place the other day in another place in regard to the further development 
of road building. 

As I was saying, Sir, when I was interrupted, if there is to be that 
progress in the building of communications which is necessary for the deve- 
lopment of the resources of this country, it is necessary that all communi- 
cations should be under one department under one Minister. The utter 
inadequacy of the roads in India is almost a by -word and reproach. By 
the most generous calculation there are only 200^000 miles of road, and this 
added to the 80,000 miles of road gives us a total land communication of 
only 230,000 miles. Everybody who knows the extent of communications 
that exist in the most advanced countries, or of even the least advanced, 
of Europe, will know that it is utterly inadequate for the resources of this 
country. With the coming of the motor car as a means of transport, 
every country has felt that the road is once more coming into its own. 
(An Honourable Member * 41 What about the Air Force? 0 ) So much so is 
this felt that immediately before and during the War in Europe in almost 
every country in Europe a special Ministry of 'Transportation was establish- 
ed. England which is so afraid of bureaucratic development was not 
afraid of establishing a Ministry of Transport during the War, which 
has survived the War. 

There are many practical reasons, Sir, why all communications should 
be brought under the jurisdiction of one department. Everyone has noticed 
the utter insufficiency of bridges over most of bur rivers in this country. 
4 An Honourable Member: “ Breaches?”) No, bridges. I know that 
there are breaches, but I was talking of bridges. Now if railways and 
4 p M roads had been under one department, the building of a rail- 
way bridge would at the same time have helped the* building of 
a roadway under the railway bridge, so that, not only could railways cross 
the river but foot passengers coiild walk across the river on the road- 
bridge. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Who would pay?. 
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Hr. M. Ruthnaswamy : Who pays now? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Znnes: The Local Governments. 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy : In this connection I should like to refer to the 
sympathetic attitude taken by the Member for Commerce in the other 
place when a discussion took place on the establishment of a Road Board 
and the development of road communications in India. He undertook to 
accept the Resolution moved by, I think, the Honourable Mr. Suhrawardy in 
the other place and gave an undertaking that he would consider sympathe- 
tically the question of appointing a committee which would examine the 
whole question of the development of communication^. In the course of 
the numerous interruptions for which the Honourable Sir Charles Innes 
was responsible during tho speech delivered by my friend Mr. Haji, he 
made a point by saying that, even now railways and ports and other things 
were under the same MoniDer. But Mr. Neogy ’s grievance was that Sir 
Charles Innes was at the same time in charge of Commerce, and although 
we know the efficiency of Sir Charles Innes and his infinite capacity for 
taking pains, I do not think that the marriage of Commerce to Railways is 
favourable to that development of communications which we are all look- 
ing forward to. I am not dealing at all with the question whether an 
Indian should be appointed in charge of either of these departments 
because I think that issue is an utterly irrelevant issue; what Mr. Neogy *s 
amendment is asking is that the whole business of developing the com- 
munications of thi3 country should be placed under one department, so 
that those communications may have a decent chance of development in 
the near future. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, had 1 been present when Mr, 
Neogy moved this motion, unfortunately I was detained outside the House, 
I would have appealed to you on a point of order, because the effect of 
Mr. Neogy ’s motion, if it is carried, is that the Governor General in 
Council will be censured for a matter which is entirely outside the purview 
of the Governor General in Council. Under section 40 (2) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act it is the Governor General who makes rules and orders 
for the more convenient transaction of business, not his Executive Council. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Will you please read out that section? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am always ready to oblige Mr. 
Neogy : 

“ The Governor General may make rules and orders for the more convenient transac- 
tion of business in his executive council, and every order made, or act done, in 
accordance with such rules and orders, shall be treated as being the order or the act 
of the Governor General in Council.* * 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: “ In Council.” 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: At any rate it is entirely a matter 
foi the Governor General to decide how the portfolios of his Executive 
Council shall be distributed; it is not a matter which directly concerns 
the Governor General in Council. Nevertheless this question has come 
up on more than one occasion during my term of office. Indeed I do not 
think there has been a budget debate in which my friend Mr. Neogy has 
not raised it, or at any rate has not attempted to raise it. Indeed it' is 
a fascinating occupation to indulge in projects for the redistribution of 
itfdrk among the different Members Of the Executive Council. ' The 
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Llewellyn Smith Committee tried their hand at it; the Acworth Commit- 
tee tried their haftd at it and the Inchcape Committee again tried theix 
hand at it. (An Honourable Member • “But without success.**) But 
these Committees, distinguished though they were, possibly had not, all 
of them, the necessary experience of work inside the Government of India 
to enable their recommendations in this particular matter to carry that 
authority which their other recommendations did. 

Mr. E. O. Neogy: May I remind my Honourable friend that Sir 
Malcolm Hailey was a member of the Llewellyn Smith Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sometimes Homer nods! I myself 
have never been able to see exactly what force there is in this demand 
for a Ministry of Communications in the form in which it was put to the 
Government of India in the Acworth Committee’s Beport. What the 
Committee suggested was that Bailways, Ports and Inland Navigation, 
so far as Inland Navigation concerns the Central Government, Boad 
Transport so far as it is under the control of the Government of India, 
end Posts and Telegraphs — should all be comprised under a 'single Mem- 
ber. 

Now the first point 1 have to make in regard to this is that to all in- 
tents and purposes that recommendation has been carried out. The Bail- 
ways, Ports and Inland Navigation, in so far as Inland Navigation con- 
cerns the Central Government, are all under one Member of Council, 
namely, myself. The only point which we have not carried out in the 
Acwoiih Committee's Beport is in respect of Posts and Telegraphs; and 
the Committee themselves say there is no very immediate connection 
between other communications and Posts and Telegraphs; they merely 
included Posts and Telegraphs in order to give that Member of Council 
what they thought a proper day’s work. Now, why did the Acworth 
Committee make this recommendation? Their primary intention was to 
secure that the Member of Council in charge of Bailways should have 
enough time to do his work properly. Let me read what they say. They 
w ere criticising the former system and they say : 

“ The natural effect of the interposition of this semi-independent Board is that the 
Member responsible for it is not in constant touch with its work. When questions 
which have to be submitted to the Council are brought to him, it is necessary for the 
Board to coach him. He may not agree with them and yet may hesitate to override 
those much more conversant with the matter than he can possibly be.” 

They went om to day : 

“ The Railway Board is in effect in the position of a step-child and like most step- 
children tends to be less well-treated than other members of the family. We are con- 
vinced the Indian Railway Administration will never be able to give a satisfactory 
account of themselves, to earn the revenue which they should earn and to render the 
public the service which they ought to render until they are represented on the Viceroy’s 
Council by a Member who is fully in touch with their daily work.” 

I am not going to express an opinion whether or not I am fully in touch 
with the work of the Bailway Board, but at any rate since that passage 
was written I can claim that the Indian Bailways have in many respects 
given a satisfactory account of themselves. I can claim that they have 
earned the revenue which they should earn, or art; any rate 81 orores 
during the last 3 years; and I can« claim th^t they are rendering the public 
much better service at any rate than they used to render. As I think 
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J have shown, the main object of the Acworth Committee was not to set 
up a Department of Communications but really to get a Member of 
♦Council who would be able to devote the greater part of his time to the 
affairs of the Railway Administration; and what they had in mind was 
the improvement of the Railway Administration and the service rendered 
by ,the Railway Administration to the public. That was the very reason 
why, when* the portfolios were redistributed by His Excellency Lord 
Reading, I was relieved of what at one time I had when I was a Member 
for Commerce and Industry and Railways; I was relieved of work con- 
nected with the Posts and Telegraphs,, or rather Sir Thomas Holland 
was relieved of work connected witli Posts and Telegraphs, of Overseas 
emigration, and work connected with Industries and Labour; and the 
Railway Member has now got merely the Commerce Department and the 
Railway Department. It »s a very much lighter job than it used to be, 
and speaking from an experience of several years now I say that the 
amount of work which he is called upon to do as Railway and Commerce 
Member of the Government of India is by no means too heavy a burden 
for one man to carry. I think Mr. Neogy will agree with me there is no 
particular reason beyond the name why Posts and Telegraphs should be 
associated with Railways. In fact, I myself hold very strongly that it 
is better they should not be associated together. After all, Posts and 
Telegraphs are one of our most valued customers, and naturally we treat 
them as well as we can, but for that very reason I think they and the 
Railways should be under separate Members of Council. Also I say, Sir — 
and I do not think anybody in this House will disagree with me, that at 
budget time it will be quite impossible for one Member of Council, first 
ic defend the Railway Budget and then to take on the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Budget. The House must realise that under the present dispensa- 
tion if the same Member of Council has to defend in detail a Budget of 
the size first of the Railway Budget and then of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Budget, it will be a very great strain upon him. And I say that no one 
Member of Council could in Budget time take up first the Railway Depart- 
ment and then the Posts and Telegraph Department Budget. 

Then again, Sir, I think there is a great deal of misapprehension as to 
what a Minister of Communications would do. It is very easy to say, as 
Mr. Ruthnaswamy just said, that what \ou want is one Member of Coun- 
cil in the Government of India who would co-ordinate Railways and Roads 
and so on. Mr. Ruthnaswamy must remember that roads are essen- 
tially a provincial subject; it is perfectly true that there are certain roads, 
strategic roads on the frontier, and others which fall under the Govern- 
ment of India; but the vast bulk of roads in India are roads which are 
under the superintendence of their own Local Governments and which 
must be under their superintendence. It is perfectly true thaL 
in so far at any rate as this question of a Central Road Board is concerned 
it was handed over to me to deal with in the Government of India mainly 
because as Commerce Member i am naturally more interested in all ques^ 
tions of transport than any other Member of the Government of Inditf, 
and I did agree, as Mr. Ruthnaswamy truly said, that we would consider 
very carefully the question of opening a Road Board in India; but uj'my 
speech in that other place to which the Honourable Member referred, I 
made it very very clear that before we could do anything in t hf$ natter 
we should have to consult Local Governments very carefully because w* 
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aid feel that we were encroaching upon their subject. Then again, I do 
not suppose that even Mr. Neogy will seriously pretend that there is 
any very real or immediate connection between Civil Aviation and Kail- 
ways, or that there is any particular reason why the Member in charge of 
Railways should also be in charge of Civil Aviation. I would like the 
House to believe that in distributing the portfolios among the Members 
cf Council the Governor General had merely got in mind the most con- 
venient method of transacting the business of his Council. The Gover- 
nor General knows more or less the amount of work which each subject 
gives and he has tried to distribute those subjects among the different 
Members in order to give them all just that amount of work which they can 
properly do, observing as far as possible a logical sort of connection 
between the various subjects allotted to a Member. I hold myself quite 
definitely that the present arrangement of portfolios is the right one. v No- 
body, I ( think, will deny that Commerce in every point almost touches 
Railways. I have to deal not only with Railways and Commerce but 
also with Ports; I have also to deal with Shipping and Navigation and 
m so far as this question of a Central Road Board is concerned that also 
comes to me. The only point in which the present organisation differs 
from the proposed Department of Communications is that I have not 
got to deal with Posts and Telegraphs and I have not got to deal with 
Civil Aviation; but I believe that the House on reflection will see that 
we have carried out in the spirit, if not in the letter, the i'dea of having 
Ministry of Communications and that there is no real reason why this 
cut should be passed, because I do not believe that anybody in this 
House will hold seriously that there is any very intimate connection 
between Posts and Telegraphs and Civil Aviation on the one hand and 
Railways, Roads, Ports and Shipping on the Qther. Sir, I oppose the 
motion. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

** That the Demand under the head ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph Department 
(including Working Expenses)* be reduced by Rs. 100.** 

The motion was negatived. 


Telegraph Ceneorshtp. 

Mr. K. 0. Boy: Sir, I move my motion No. 63, that the Demand under 
the head “Indian Postal and Telegraph Department” be reduced by one 
rupee. Only the other day this House had the opportunity of hearing 
about the telegraph censorship arising out of the Khargpur strike. On 
that day the Home Member as well as the Member for Industry and 
Labour made their position clear. When I read the speeches I felt I was 
not quite dissatisfied. I do not know, Sir, the effect of the speeches in 
the House. The telegraph censor exercises his authority under section 5 
of the Indian Telegraph Act. I shall read this section for the information 
of the Boub6. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: On a point of order. Sir; 
If my Honourable friend is referring to a section of the Indian Telegraph 
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Act, is not this a matter invloving legislation and therefore not op$n to> 
discussion at this stage? 

Mr. K. 0 . Boy: Might I point out, Sir, that I am not discussing legis- 
lation? I am discussing the conditions under which the telegraph censor 
works. The section runs as follows: 

“ On the occurrence of any public emergency, or in the interests of the public safety, 
Local Government or any other officer specially appointed in this behalf by the Governor* 
General in Council may — 

(b) order that any message or class of messages to or from any person or class of 
persons or relating to any particular subject, brought for transmission by, or trans- 
mitted or received by, any telegraph, shall not be transmitted, or shall be intercepted* 
or detained, or shall be disclosed to the Government or an officer thereof mentioned 
in the order. 

(2) If any doubt arises a* to the existence of a public emergency, or whether any; 
act done under sub-section (1) was in the interest of the public safety, a certificate 
signed by a Secretary to the Government of India or to the Local Government shall < 
be conclusive proof on the point.’* 

The House will note that this section contemplates “ any public emergency 
or in the interests of the public safety’. But, Sir, Honourable Members 
will remember that during the last few months there has been no emergency, 
and no occasion has arisen for the declaration of an emergency or for the 
detention of telegrams in the interests of public safety. But, Sir, what 
has happened? A number of telegrams have been detained, and from my 
own experience I may tell the House that a number of telegrams sent to 
us by various newspaper correspondents have been either suppressed or 
detained. 

Then, Sir, I come to the statutory rule under this section. The wording 
of the statutory rule runs as follows : 

“ Telegraph offices are required to refuse to accept any telegrams which may be* 
of a decidedly objectionable or alarming character.” 

I claim, Sir, here that the telegraph authority receives a sort of permanent 
right to refuse or detain telegrams, and I ciaim, Sir, that these statutory 
rules’ are not in consonance with the section in the Indian Telegraph Act. 

I would;, therefore, like to suggest to my Honourable friend, Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra, who rose to a point of order to shut me up, to examine the* 
legal position and take the advice of the Law Officers of the Crown. 

I now come to the administration of the censorship. Every telegraphist 
is a potential censor, whether he is in a village telegraph office or at a 
head office, whether in any province or on the frontier, and in my opinion 
his word is by often the last word on the subject. I will give the House 
an experience of my own which took place only a few weeks ago. I had a 
very important communication from one of the departments of the Goverk- 
ment of India, which I had transmitted to Calcutta and Madras. The 
Central Telegraph Office here was good enough to transmit it, but it was 
challenged by the Telegraph Master at Madras. The message came bftSk 
to Delhi, and it was communicated to a local authority, and he held that 
the Telegraph Master at Madras’ was right. The communication was seat 
to me by no less a person than the head of a department of the Goveiattnent 
of India. The telegram was sent on Friday night; Saturday passed, and* 
Sunday passed, and I was informed about it on Monday afternoon. I at opce- 
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brought this matter to the notice of the Government of India, and I am 
^glad to say that the Home Department lost no time in setting the matter 
right. I should therefore like to ask my Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra to review the present position and issue sensible circulars. We 
newspaper men feel it as a public grievance that the statutory rules of the 
telegraph guide have been very badly misused. Sir, I move my motion. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tan jure cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, l desire to support my friend Mr. K. C. Boy. I can 
give any number of instances in which the stoppage of messages by tele- 
graph offices has resulted in the abstraction of very valuable news to news- 
papers, but I do not propose to waste the time of the House at this time 
of the day. I will only give one instance when Mrs. Besant was interned 
at Ootacamund. She generally used to get her Marmite from the Army 
and Navy Stores in Bombay, and she sent up a telegram to the Stores 
to send her two jars of Marmite. ( Honourable Member * : '“What is 
Marmite”?) It is a kind of marmalade, let us say. Or rather I am told 
it is a kind of substitute for butter. Anyhow it is eaten with bread. Then 
some telegraphic genius thought it was some kind of dynamite. And 
forthwith the telegram was suppressed and Mrs. Besant went without 
Marmite and had only plain bread for about a fortnight. Sir, this kind of 
thing ought not to go on, and I think it is the duty of the Telegraph De- 
partment to see that this section is not abused. I know of many cases in 
which there have been serious abuses. T purposely refrain from citing 
them to-day because I do not want to prolong the discussion but, Sir, it 
is an open scandal that newspapers are at the mercy of the telegraphist in 
respect of news which is most valuable 1 to the public. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, I had occasion to draw the attention of this 
House to the fact that a certain telegram addressed to some Honourable. 
Members of this House had been censored and intercepted by the Tele- 
graph Master at Khargpur during the recent strike there. On that occasion 
my Honourable, friend Sir Bhupendra Nath. Mitra read out certain rules to 
this House to show that the telegraph authorities in the provinces were 
required to submit their telegrams, in cases where there was any question 
as to their character, to certain Executive authorities. Sir, I first of all 
want to know whether the rules that we find in this Post and Telegraph 
Manual are framed by virtue of any statutory authority which tho Govern- 
ment of India have got. That is the first point T want information on. 
The second is, how is it that the published Manual which is available to 
the public does not contain the full instructions which were read out by 
my Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra. Nath Mitra? All that the published 
edition of the Manual says is that telegraph offices are required to refuse 
to accept any telegram which may be of a decidedly objectionable or alarm- 
ing character. That is all that we get from the published edition of the 
Manual, but my Honourable friend went on reading— I do not know from 
where — something more which went to show that there are detailed instruc- 
tions given to the Telegraph Masters in the mufassil for referring a certain 
class of telegrams to the district authorities. Sir, the only Act with regard 
to telegraphs Is Act XIII of 1835 to which reference has already been made 
/by my Honourable friend, Mr. K. C. Roy. Section 5 has already been 
read out to this House which gives power specifically to^ the Governor 
•general or to the Local Government to take certain extraordinary measures 
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in connection with telegrams on the occurrence of any public emergency 
or in the interests of the public safety. The character of the emergency 
that is contemplated in that section is clear if we refer to sub-section (2) 
of that very section where it is laid down .that, if any doubt arises as to jfiie- 
existence of a publie emergency or where any act contained untier sub- 
section (I) was in the interests of the public safety, a certificate signed by 
the Secretary to the Government of India or to the* Local Government 
shall be conclusive proof of this point. This, I submit, contemplated a 
far graver emergency than a casual strike of railway hands at Khargpur. 
Then, Sir, section 7 of the Telegraph Act empowers the Governor General 
in Council to make rules consistent with this Act for the conduct of all 
or Any telegraphs, established, maintained or worked by the Government. 

I do not know whether it is the contention of my Honourable friend, Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra, that the rules that wo find in the Postal Manual 
are framed by virtue of the rule -making power given to the Governor General 
in Council under section 7 of the Telegraph Act. But/ Sir, if he holds 
that position, then may I point out to him that the rules must not be 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Telegraph Act? As I have already 
stated, the provisions of section 5 contemplate a grave emergency, an* 
emergency which might justify Government, in times of war, for instance, 
or any civil commotion in the country, in assuming censorship of telegrams. 
That justification cannot certainly be pleaded on the occasion of any casual 
strike as happened the other day at Khargpur. Sir, if my Honourable 
friend's contention is that the rules, as we find them in the Postal Manual, 
are not framed by virtue of the rule-making authority under section 7 of' 
the Telegraph Act, then I should like to know whether it is permissible for 
Government to extend the provisions of a Statute bv making rules and 
publishing them in a departmental manual. It is a very serious question 
and I should like Government to give a considered reply. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : Sir, I should like to support 
as strongly as possible the motion of my Honourable friend to call attention 
to this matter. I do not think, Sir, that anybody who has any responsibility 
in connection with newspapers would object to a censorship in regard to 
certain matters, but we do say that if there is to be a censorship, let us 
have a co-ordinated system and a proper authority. Can anything be more 
ludicrous than that a communication sent out by one of the most serious- 
minded Departments of this Government, the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, should be held up by a telegraphist in Madras as unfit for publica- 
tion (Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney : “No".) and that the communication- 
should be freely published in some parts of the country but that some tele- 
graphist, because he thought it was not fit for publication and that the- 
Foreign Secretary had made a mistake, should refuse the people of Madras 
that information? We had another instance the other day in connection* 
with the despatch ol troops for China. That information was known to a 
considerable number of journalists in this country and they naturally com- 
municated it to their papers. In some instances the telegraphists queried? 
that communication and raised the point, and telegrams were held up for 
several days and the reason given was not that there was 1 any important 
military interest whatever at stake but the perfectly trivial reason that the 
Government had said that they did not wish the statement of His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy in this House at the opening of the Assembly to be 
anticipated. But it was anticipated in Bombay, it was anticipated in 
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Lahore and it was anticipated in several other places q yet in certain towns 
dt was not allowed to be anticipated. Sir, this is an obviously absurd system 
and I think my friend has done an excellent service in calling the attention 
-of the House to it, and I hope that the Government will give it their serious* 
• attention. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 am sorry that this is 
the first occasion on which this particular instance, which seems to have 
•caused a certain amount of inconvenience to mv Honourable friends in 
this House who represent the Press, has been brought to my notice. 
’That being the position, it is not possible for me to explain to the House 
the precise circumstances which led to. that particular action on the part 
of the telegraphist. The rules under which telegrams are withheld are 
made by the Governor General in Council under section 7 of the Tele- 
graph Act, XIII of 1885. They have been published in the Gazette of 
India. These are not reproduced in complete form in the Guide to which 
reference was made by my Honourable friend Mr. Neogy, for* that Guide 
contains information which is of use to the public. It does not certainly 
include the whole of the information which is for the use of the officers 
•of the Department. 

Mr. K. 0- Neogy: That is confidential. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As I told the Honourable 
Member the other day the rules are published in the Gazette of Tndia 
and therefore every member of the public has an opportunity of study- 
ing them and knowing what is there in them. They are not reproduced in 
full in the Telegraph Guide for the simple reason that if every statutory 
notification were to appear there we should have a very bulky book. The 
cost of printing would certainly go up and the information would not 
be of any great value to the public at large. In fact the rules were pub- 
lished for the last time in the Department of Industries and Labour noti- 
fication No’. 40, dated the 21st December 1926. That was quite recently 
and I am rather surprised to find that it escaped the attention of my 
Honourable friend from Bengal. At the same time, my Honourable 
friend Mr. Boy has brought to notice certain facts connected with the 
administration of the rules by the subordinates of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment and I shall certainly have tlitf matter properly looked into. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Will the Honourable Member examine 
the rules and see if they are in conformity with the law? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: All I can say is that these 
rules were carefully examined by our Legislative Department, who are 
our legal pundits, before they were issued; and I am very doubtful if 
that Department made a slip in passing these rules and did not examine 
that they were in consonance with section 7 of the Telegraph Act. How- 
ever, if it will satisfy my Honourable friend if I were to have the matter 
further looked into bv these experts, T shall most certainly do so. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the demand under the head * Irdian Postal and Telegraph Department * be 
^reduced by Be. 1 .” 
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'The Assembly divided : 


AYES— 44. 

Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi, Mr. , 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. ! 

Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadun 

An^iSir. M. S. 

Bhargava, . Pandit Thakur Das. 

•Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 

CockS, Mr. H. G. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Gavin- Jones, Mr. T. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 

•Goswami, Mr. T. C. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 

Hussain Shah, Sayyed. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Khin Maung, U. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr Dhirendra 
Kanta. 


Lajpat Rai, Lala. < 

Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 
Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 

Raj an Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Roy, Mr. K. O. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan. 
Ruthnaswamiv, Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

S'ngh. Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Tok Kyi, U. 

Yishindas, Mr. Harchandrai. 


NOES — 39. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Coatman, Mr. J. 

Dalai, Sir Bomanji. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

The motion was adopted* 


Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. \ 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rau, Mr. H. Shankar. 

Roy. Sir Ganen. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Sykes, Mr. B. F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


Press Telephone Rates. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: Sir, I move that the Demand under the HeacJ “ImJiafc 
Postal and* Telegraph Department/* be reduced by Re. 1. 

Sir, the House will, I hope, give me the indulgence of mentioning 
another Press grievance. When the Bombay-Delhi telephone system was 
introduced, the Honourable Sir Ganen Roy, the Director General* of 
Posts and Telegraphs, had a conference with the representatives of the 
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Press, and there we discussed the question of special Press rates for tele- 
phones; but when the actual tariff came out, there was no Press rate in 
it, and we are at the present moment paying for a three minutes ' talk 
with Bombay Rs. 5. The poor press man; Sir, can hardly afford it. 
Poorer still are the newspaper owners, and they also cannot afford it. I 
mention this matter only with a view to obtaining an assurance from the 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs that he will review the present 
position and reconsider the matter. 

Sir Ganen Roy (Director General, Posts and Telegraphs): Sir, (Cheers). 
as regards the Press concession rates the matter is under consideration. 
We are first developing the trunk system between Delhi and Bombay and 
Delhi and Calcutta. Instead of Rs. 7-8, Sir, we are charging them about 
Rs. 5 for a call between Calcutta and Delhi and Delhi and Bombay; and 
the revision of these rates will be considered later on when we know 
exactly how many calls we are likely to get. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

" That the Demand under the head * Indian Postal and Telegraph Department ’ be 
reduced by Re. 1.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Cable and Inland Press Rates. 

Mr. K. C. Roy: Sir, I move that the Demand under the head "Indian 
Postal and Telegraph Department" be reduced by Re. 1. 

This matter also refers to a Press grievance. The Empire Press Con- 
ference has made repeated representations to His Majesty’s Government 
on the reduction of cable rates. We in India are equally anxious that 
there should be a reduction of cable rates between India and the United 
Kingdom ; but we are more interested in the reduction of our inland Press 
rates. W» consider the present rate excessive and it compares very 
unfavourably with the rates introduced by Lord Curzon. Speaking from 
foreign experience, I can tell the House that the South African Parlia- 
ment has a special rate for the transmission of proceedings of the South 
African Parliament. I want Sir Ganen Rov to consider the matter and 
give us concessions for transmission of the proceedings of this House. I 
hope he will consider the matter and give us a reply. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I rise to give my whole-hearted support to my old teacher and I 
do not follow in the footsteps of those Madras Members who do not follow 
in the ' foot-steps of their own teacher, Dr. Macphail. But, Sir, at the 
same time in giving any whole-hearted support to this cut, I beg also to 
give, if I have the right to do so as an old pupil, some advice that the 
Press should not be so partial to the Government as it has been previous- 
ly. With these few words, I beg to support the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : Sir, I much', regret I 
am unable to give any assurance to my friend, the Honourable Mr. K. C. 
Roy, in regard to this matter. As it js, we give a considerable amount 
of concession to the Press and this results in a certain amount of sacrifice 
of revenue. Consistently with what I told this House earlier to-day, it 
is impossible for me to make any reductions in these Press rates with the* 
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object o* giving further concessions to the fress. Any“such action will in- 
crease tfie deficit in the account of the Indian Postal and ^Telegraph De- 
partment, and it will reduce the sums available to me for the Various pur- 
poses which I mentioned earlier in this debate^ I leave it to the Mem- 
bers of this House to decide which is ijiore desirable, the objects that* I 
have already placed before them or greater concessions to the Press in 
any direction. 

Mr. President: The question 4ji: 

“ That the Demand under the ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph Department * be 
reduced by Re. 1.” 

The motion was negatived. 


Posting of Telegrams. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: Sir, I propose the reduction of another rupee under 
the head “Indian Postal and Telegraph Department”. 

This is about the posting oi telegrams. The House has already heard 
of the existence of the Indian Telegraph Act and the, Indian Telegraph 
Guide, but they have not heard of another publication of the Postal De- 
partment called the Manual- J think this is a pure departmental pub-' 
lieation, and in that Manual there is a section to the effect that when there 
is congestion of t rathe the Telegraph Master is authorised to post tele* 
grams. Perhaps this rule was drawn up in the early days of the East 
India Company. Tt has been allowed to remain on where it was. But 
of course this obnoxious clause is very much in force During Christmas 
week there was a complete breakdown of telegraph service from Calcutta 
to North India and 1 think posting was freely resorted to. I certainly 
object on the principle of public morality to the posting of telegrams for 
which the sender has paid full telegraph rates, and I claim, Sir, that under 
normal conditions when the Telegraph Department is not in apposition to 
transmit telegrams b> telegraph wires, they ought to return them to the 
senders or refund their money. I commend this motion to the House. 

Sir Garten Roy: The posting of telegrams has to be done during the 
interruption of the lines or during the time when the lines are congested 
and telegrams cannot disposed of. In this particular case there was 
a heavy congestion at Gauhati during the Congress festivities, and therp 
were many correspondents sending the same message about ten times over 
and we had not sufficient facilities; in fact we did not know that there 
would be such severe congestion. (An Honourable Member: “Why did 
you not know?”) Because we could not get information from anybody. 
(An Honourable Member •* “This was the 41st Congress!”) We tried our 
very best to cope with the traffic* and as far as that was concerned, I 
think it was very well disposed of. This I consider is a censure on the 
Department, which, considering the work the Department did for the 
Press, I think is undeserved. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

* t 

** That the Demand under the head ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph Department ' be 
reduced? by Be. 1.” 
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AYES — 47. 


Abdul juatit saneb JJarookhi, Mr 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, /Maulvi. 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 
Chaman Lall, Mr. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Gavin- Jones, Mr. T. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Goswami, Mr. T. C. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 
Hussain Shah, Sayyed. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

•Jogiah Mr. Varahagiri Venkata 
goshi, Mr. N. M. 

Khiij JMaung, 157. 

KunZrti, Pandit Hirday Nath 
Dajpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 


Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 
Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut. - 
Sardar. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 

Raj an Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Roy, Mr. K. 0. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur T^rit Bhusan. 
Ruthnaswanvy, Mr. M. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Tok Kyi, U. 

Vishindas, Mr. Harchandrai. 


NOES — 43. 

^kdul ~ ziz ’ ^han Bahadur Mian. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sit Sahibzada. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 

A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimhai 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Dalai, Sir Bomanji. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

The motion was adopted- , 


Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rau, Mr. H. Shankar. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Sykes, Mr. E. F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


Indo-Ceylon Cables. 

Mr. K. 0. Boy: Sir I propose a out of another rupee. (Hear, hear). 

I wish to bring to the notice of this House that the Government of 
India have two shorfc cables between India and Ceylon. These cables 
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^are very old and hardly fit for use. LW ‘consequent#, there are consider- 
able mutilations and interruptions. When we approach the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment, they say go to the Government of India, and whop we go to 
the Government of India, they say go to the Ceylon Government. We 
have, therefore, Sir, very wiseiy decided to bring the matter to the notice 
of this House. I therefore suggest that the Director General will be w a 
.position to give us an assurance that he will look into the Indo-Ceylon 
B cables at a very early date. Before I resume my seat, Sir, 

i p.m. j wish to acknowledge publicly the consideration and assist- 

ance which we have always received from Sir Ganen Roy in the discharge 
of his high office* I think it is a duty that I owe to myself as well as to 
the other Members of this House. He will also find that the journalistic 
fraternity will miss him when he leaves India for England. 

Mr. B. Das: May I enquire, Sir, whether the Honourable Member is 
speaking as a journalist or as Member of this House? 

Mr. K. O. Roy: Both. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, mv Honourable friend 
Mr. K. C. Roy is not fully informed about the position in regard to the 
Indo-Ceylon cable. There are undoubtedly two cables, but one of these 
has got damaged with the result that for sometime we have been work- 
ing with the help of only one cable. Steps have been - taken tOiobtain 12 
miles of new cable and it is expected that when the second or damaged 
■cable has been brought up to a good condition, it will enable us to avoM 
the interruptions that may have occurred in the past. 

Honourable Members: Withdraw! 

Mr. K. O. Roy: Sir, I am prepared to with<k%w. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That the Demand under the head * Indian Postal and Telegraph Department ' be 
reduced by Re. 1.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: As the rest of the amendments on the paper are dis- 
posed of, the question I have to put is: 

“ That a reduced sum not exceeding Ra. 10,34,05,998 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of the 1 Indian Postal and Tele- 
graph Department V’ 

The motion wae adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, ' 
the 12th March, 1927. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLE 

Saturday , 12th March , 1927., 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS- 

Time Scale of Pay for Teachers of Anglc-Vernacular Schools in 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

878. *Rai Sahib M. H&rbilas Saida: (a) Are Government aware that 
there is no time scale of pay for the teachers of Anglo- Vernacular schools 
in Ajmer-Merwara? 

(b) Are Government further aware that some appointments in the Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, Ajmer-Merwara, carry graded salaries, the incumbents of 
which attain their maximum in five years, while others carry fixed^laries? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether the Medical, Police, 
Engineering, Forest and Civil Departments in Ajmer-Merwara enjoy th^ 
benefits of a time scale of pay? 

(i d ) Are the Government aware that a time scale of pay was sanctioned 
for the Ajmer Government College staff with effect f#|m April 1926? 

(e) Are Government prepared to consider the question of introducing 
a time scale of pay also for the teachers of Government Anglo- Vernacular 
schools in Ajmer-Merwara? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: With your permission, Sir, I should likA to answer 
questions Nos. 878 and 880 together. 

Government are not in possession of information which would enable 
them to reply to these questions, but they have called for it and on receipt, 
it will be supplied to the Honourable Member. 

Inaccuracies in the Electoral Roll of the Ajmer-Merwara 
Constituency of the Legislative Assembly. 

879. *R&i Sahib M. HarbQas Sard&l (a) Are Government aware that 
the electoral roll of the , Ajmer-Merwara^constituency for the last Legisla- 
tive Assembly elections was deplorably inaccurate, there being innumerable 
repetitions of names of persons long dead being included among electors and 
names of hundreds of persons qualified as electors being omitted? 

(b) Is it true that the roll was prepared by a non-Govemment agency? 
If so, do Government propose now to employ responsible Government, 
servants to prepare the next roll so that it may be accurate? 

( 2103 ) 
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Mr. L. Graham: fa) The Government of India have no informations to 
this effect. 

(b) Sub-Regulafaon (1) of Regulation 1 of the Legislative Assembly 
(Ajmer-Merjpara) Electoral Regulations requires the electoral roll to be 
prepared by* such officer as the Local Government may appoint for the 

S ose. ^ The Government of India do not know what officer was ap- 
bed in pursuance of this provision, but they will ask the Chief Com- 
missioner to report with reference to the Honourable Member’s question 
as a whole. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: Is it a fact that the Local Governments 
of some other provinces also have had such defective electoral rolls and 
they complained that it was because of want of funds from the Central 
Government that they were not able to get them corrected? 

Mr. L. Graham: Government have received no complaint to that effect. 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that the electoral 
rolls of the Assembly constituencies in Bihar and Orissa also are full of 
mistakes like those pointed out in this question? 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: Everywhere. 

Mr. L- Graham: I think Government are expected to have too much 
knowledge on this point, Sir. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Do Government propose to send a similar reminder to 
the province of Bengal in respect of the deplorable inaccuracies in the 
electoral rolls of the Legislative Assembly constituencies and the omission 
of the names of electors therein? 

Mr. L. Graham: I have no notice of these omissions. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: Do Government propose to take action 
that in future no si^h inaccuracies do take place by reminding Local 
Governments? I am deferring to the electoral rolls of the Assembly, not 
of the Councils. 

Mr. L. Graham: Government would like everything to be perfect, Sir. 

Mr. Ha^handrai Vishindas: But they will not do anything- (Laugh- 
iter). 

Number and Grades of Schools for Europeans in Ajmer-Merwara 

AND RAJPUTANA. 

1880. *Rai Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda: (a) Will Government kindly lay 
on the table a statement showing the number and grades of schools for 
Europeans in: 

(i) Ajmer-Merwara, and 

(ii) in Rajputana in places situated on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railwaj^ line? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to say who inspected these schools dur- 
ing the period when the European Principal of the Government College, 
Ajmer, who is also Inspector of European Schools t was absent on long 
leave last year? 

(c) Why could not the work be entrusted to the officiating Principal who 
happened to be an Indian? 

+For„ answer to this question, se$ answer to Question No. 878. 
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J?AfloiTY*OF Waiting Sheds at Rural Stations on thrM. G. Section of 
the East Indian Railway. 

881. *Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: With reference to unstarre^ questions 
Nos. 75 and 76 replied to on 7th February, 1927 : 

(i) Will Government be pleased to state the number and name III 

stations on the M. G. section of the East Indian Railway where 
waiting sheds have been constructed during the last 3 years? 

(ii) Are the Government aware that there are comparatively fewer 

waiting sheds at rural stations of this section of the East Indian 
Railway than on other sections of the same Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (i) Government have no information beyond 
'that contained in the Administration Reports. 

(ii) No. 


Entraining of Passengers at the Temporary Stations on the Poonpon 
River, East Indian Railway. 

882. *Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: (a) Is it a fact that during the Pitripaksh 
Mela passengers are allowed to get down at the temporary stations on the 
Poonpon River between Sone East Bank and Palmerganj on the M. G. 
section and between Patna and Poonpon on the P. G. section, but are not 
allowed to get into the train at those temporary stations and have therefore 
to walk a long distance in order to get into the train? 

(b) Do Government propose to instruct the authorities of the East 
Indian Railway to make necessary arrangements so that passengers can get 
into the train at those temporary stations? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (fc) and (b). Government have no information 
on the subject. The matter is one within the competence of the Agent 
of the Railway to whom a copy of the question and the answer has been 
sent. 


CxAYA SHERGHATTY RAILWAY. 

883. *Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: Will Government be pleased to state at 
what stage the project of constructing the Gaya Sherghatty Railway is? * 

Mr. A* A. L. Parsons: The Traffic and Engineering Reports have been 
r^beived and the project is under consideration. 


Minimum and Maximum Pay of Rural Portal Peons in the Different 

Provinces. 

884. *Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: Will Government be pleased to state the 
minimum and maximum pay of postal peons of rural areas in the different 
Tro|ri£ces? 
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Sir Oanen Roy: The minimum and maximum pay of village postmea.' 
and postmen serving rural areas in the different Postal Circles are as fol- 
lows: 


Bombay . . "J 

Burma • . J 

Bengal and Assam • 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Circle 
Madras . . 

Punjab and N. W. F. 
United Provinces .j 


Sind and 
tan. 


Baluchis- 




Minimum. . Maximum. 

Bs. Rs. 

18 24 


16 22 


20 32 (Sind\ 

24 40 (Baluchistan/. . 


Action taken on the Resolution relating to the Backward Tracts 

in Bihar and Orissa. 

885. *Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: Will Government be pleased to state 
what action they have taken or intend to take on the Resolution of this 
Assembly passed on 10th February 1927 regarding the backward tracts 
in the province of Bihar and Orissa? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander MuddiJnan: A copy of the Resolution, 
together with tho debates, was forwarded to the Secretary of State on the 
3rd March 1927. For the reasons which 1 gave at the conclusion of the 
debate on the 10th February, the Government of India intend to leave 
the extent of the restriction to be agitated with .the Local Government. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: An* Government aware that the local Coun- 
cil has passed a Resolution requesting the Government to authorise the 
people to elect their own non-official chairmen? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes, Sir, I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Are the Government prepared to ask the 
Local Government to accept at least this? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Government of India 
in a matter of that kind could not interfere with the discretion of the 
Local Government, but at least my Honourable friend's question will be 
reported and will receive the careful consideration that such reports do 
from Local Governments. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Are the Government aware that along with 
certain’ other complaints the people's immediate one is that local bodies 
are not allowed to elect their own non-official chairmen as in other dis- 
tricts of Bihar? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am quite aware of it, and 
I have given in the answer a method of raising it, namely, to approach the 
Local Government. 
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Selection op Indian Delegates to the International Economic 

Conference. 

886. *Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Ha]i: 1. Will Government be pleased 
to state the terms of the treaty, agreement or other document under which 
Ihe meetings of the International Economic Conference are held in 
Geneva? 

2. What are the criteria to be observed in the selection of a delegation 
to the International Economic Conference? 

3. In making their selection of the Indian delegation for the next 
session of the International Economic Conference, do the Government of 
India propose to send the full quota of delegates allowed to them? If 
not, why not? 

4. Will such a delegation bo selected from Indians only? If not, why 
not? 

5. Do Government propose to consult the Legislative Assembly in the 
^selection of the delegates to the International Economic Conference? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 . The International Economic 
Conference to be held at Geneva in May next is being convened in pursu- 
ance of a Resolution of the Assembly of the League of Nations, passed at 
its sixth ordinary session in September 1925. The Resolution is repro- 
duced in paragraph 23 of the Final Report of the Delegates of India to 
that session, which was published in Part I of the Gazette of India of 16th 
J anuary 1926. ^ 

2. The members of the Conference are to be appointed by their Gov- 
ernments on the strength of their qualifications and personal capacity. 
They will not in any way bind their Governments and will not be qualified 
to act as spokesmen of any official policy. 

3. No. The full quota is five, and it is proposed to send three. In 
view of the agenda of the Conference, it is considered that three will be 
sufficient. 

4. No. Two of the three delegates will be Indians. 

5. No, Sir. 

Mr. S&rabhai Nemchand Haji: May I inquire the reason why the full 
quota of five is not to be accepted for the next session and the reason why 
all of them are not to be Indians? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The first supplementary question 
of the Honourable Member has already been answered in my main answer, 
namely, that in view of the agenda of the Conference, it is considered 
that three will be sufficient. As regards the second question, it is con- 
sidered that two out of three delegates will give sufficient Indian repre- 
sentation and one delegate will represent the European interests in this 
country. 

Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I know whether those Indians will 
be officials or non-officials? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: All non-official. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Ha]l: Are we to understand that this country 
can be represented at the Economic Conferences by Europeans ahd 
Indians in the proportion of one to two? 

The Honourable Sir Charles lines: No, Sh% 
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Number op Steamers chartered for the Despatch op Troops to 

China. 

887. *Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of steamers chartered by Government for the purpose 
of sending troops to China? Will Government further name the shipping 
companies whose boats have been chartered and the rates paid tc them? 

Mr. G. M. Young: It would not be in the public interest to give the 
full particulars on the floor of this House. But I may say that the ves- 
sels chartered were the first suitable ships available, and that normal 
rates were paid. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Have any ships run by Indian companies 
been chartered? 

Mr. O. M. Young: As I said, it would not be in the public interest to 
give particulars on the floor of this House. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Will the Honourable Member give us 
that information after the Chinese trouble is over? 

Mr. O. M. Young: I can see no objection to that, and if the Honour- 
able Member will put down a question, I will consider it. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Is it not in the public interest to know 
what steamer is chartered from Bombay? 

Mr. Or. M. Young: I said, Sir, thatf it would not be in the public in- 
terest to give particulars on the floor of this House. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Will the Government of India be pleased to consider 
whether they can charter any boat for the purpose of carrying troops to 
China if it is managed and run by an Indian company like the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Company or any other Indian Company, fully equipped 
and manoeuvred by experts on the steamer .... 

Mir. O. M. Young: I am afraid I have not followed that question. 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Ofcarlee Innes (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : Sir, I lay on the table the Agreementf between the United King- 
dom and Greece respecting the measurement of Tonnage of Merchant 
Ships, and Notes exchanged, which affect India. 


WITHDBAWAL OF INSTBUCTIONS TO SELECT COMMITTEES 
TO BEPOBT ON CEBTAIN BILLS WITHIN GIVEN DATES. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance s Member): Sir, I move 
that the instructions given to the Select Committee on the Bill further 
to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, for a certain purpose* to 
present its report not later than the 18th February, 1927, be withdrawn; 


k tNoi printed. 
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Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Mu- 
hammadan Rural): On a point of order, Sir. May I know if the with- 
drawal of these instructions will leave the Select Committee to report on 
this matter one year hence? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think it has to report within 
three months,, not before three months. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce) : I am afraid, Sir, I do not exactly understand the reply of 
the_ Finance Member. When the Assembly appointed the Select Com- 
mittee, it fixed a date by which the Report was to be submitted, and if 
that date is now to be cancelled or withdrawn, do I understand that 
under Standing Orders it may report within three months? Is that the 
position? I want to know the exact position, because I happen to be a 
member of the Select Committee. 

Mr. L. Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): Sir, the position 
is that a Select Committee appointed by this House cannot report on a 
Bill before the expiry of three months after the publication of the Bill 
unless it is specially instructed to do so by a motion in the House. There 
was a motion in the House, and we have not complied with that motion. 
We have merely asked for the formal cancellation of that motion lest we 
should appear to be acting in contempt of a motion of the House. The 
ordinary Standing Order will now apply, and the Report cannot be pre- 
sented until the expiry of three months after publication of the Bill. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Do I then take it that the Report may 
be submitted at any time after the expiry of three months, say after 
six months? 

Mr. L. Graham: Yes. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : There is no outside limit then ? 

Mr. L. Graham: No. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I move that the instructions 
given to the Select Committee on the Bill to amend the Indian Securities 
Act, 1920, for certain purposes, to present its Report not later than the 
1st March, 1927, be withdrawn. 

The motion was adopted. 


PETITIONS RELATING TO THE CURRENCY BILL. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, under Standing Order No. 78, I beg to present 296 peti- 
tions with 8,720 signatures in connection with the Bill entitled “a Bill 
further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and the Indian Paper 
Currency Act, 1928, for certain purposes, and to lay upon the Governor 
General in Council certain obligations in regard to the purchase ' of 
gold and the sale of gold exchange,” Bill No. I of 1927. 


THE CURRENCY BILL. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume further consideiltion of 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Aet, 1906, and the Indian 
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[Mr. President.] 

Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay upon the Gover- 
nor General in Council 1 certain obligations in regard to the purchase of geld 
and the sale of gold exchange, clause by clause. 

Before we proceed further I should like to explain to the House the 
procedure I propose to follow. When the question of the ratio was dis- 
posed of by the amendment of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, it was my intention 
to revert to clause 2 of the Bill and leave clause 4 as it was and come back 
to it after clauses 2 and 3 were disposed of. The difficulty I found on 
further consideration was that, if I were to take up clauses 2 and 3, I would 
have to ask Honourable Members to alter their amendments in order to 
fit in with the decision of the Assembly. That decision is that the Assembly 
has rejected la. 4 d., but the Assembly has not yet decided to accept la. 6<l. 
Unless clause 4 is passed by the House, it cannot be said to have accepted 
la. 6d. So the Assembly is not yet out of the woods. The rejection of 
la. 4d. does not mean the acceptance of la. 6d. by the House, and* therefore, 
it is not possible for me to ask the Honourable Members to introduce altera- 
tions in the amendments of which they have given notices in clauses 2 and 
3. In the circumstances it is necessary that the House should proceed 
with clause 4 and fh 'ally , pass it or reject it. The consequence of passing 
clause 4 would be that Honourable Members who move amendments to 
other clauses would have to incorporate the decision of the Assembly 
regarding la. 6d. in them, and the Chair would permit those alterations. 
It is not necessary to say now what would be the effect of the rejection of 
la. 6d. That question will be decided when such a contingency occurs. 
We will now proceed with clause 4. There are some minor amendments 
and I do not know whether the Honourable Members who have given notice 
of them desire to move them. If they do not, I will put the question. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, may I have your permission to say a few words 
on a point of order with regard to clause 4. If the rest of the clause 4 
excluding the ratio portion is taken into consideration now, the effect w ould 
be that the first part of the gold bullion standard which the Government 
wants to introduce in this Bill is taken into consideration. Clause 4 deals 
with the purchasing of gold that is offered to the Government and clause 5 
deals with the selling of gold bullion exchange. These are the two clauses 
which constitute the gold bullion standard which the Government wishes 
io introduce through this Bill. In the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
it is said that the object of Bill v as to introduce the gold bullion 
standard. So my submissionis that, if the rest of clause 4 is taken now, 
I am afraid it will be dealing with the question of the gold bullion standard 
itself. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : May I say a 
word on that, Sir? This Bill does not introduce the gold bullion standard. 
It is a purely interim measure intended to cover a period between now 1 and 
the time when the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bill comes into effect. 
It does not do anything more than provide for an interim period during 
which the standard will be a gold exchange standard. It does not touch thje 
question of the gold bullion standard at all. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
*Sir, unless amendments Nos. 61 and 62 are moved, I propose to move my 

amendment 68. 
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Mr President: I do not know if other Honourable Members desire to 
move their amendments to clause 4. If not, I will call upon Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta to move his amendment. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar (Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I wish to move the amendment standing in 
my name, No. 01. I move: 

“ That in clause 4 of the Bill for the figures ‘1065' the figures ‘40’ be substituted.” 

In doing so, I will first invite the attention* of the House to paragraph 31 
of the Currency Commission’s Report. 

“ 31. The basic right of convertibility that supports an exchange standard is too 
abstract for the present conditions in India : the backing which it supplies for the token 
currency is too intangible and invisible. Without some backing more certain, simple, 
and solid, confidence in the stability of the currency will grow more slowly than it 
should, if it grows at all, and progress in the habits of banking and investment will 
be delayed. A backing more certain, simple, and solid must be provided, nor can there 
be any doubt as to the best means of providing it. In the present state of its develop- 
ment Indian public opinion will have confidence in one thing only as solid enough for 
a backing for its currency, and that is gold. It requires some link that is real, and 
not only real but conspicuously visible, between the currency of the country and gold.” 

/ 

The commission sought to provide such a link. Now, they made the further 
recommendation to restrict the quantity of purchase to 1065 tolas of gold. 

I do not knowi, Sir, if really the object which in paragraph 31 the Currency 
Commission had in view is served by this recommendation. I will next 
refer to paragraph 151. 

“ 151. The Bank shall be obliged to buy from any person who makes a demand in 
that behalf at its offices in Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, during the office hours of the 
Bank, in exchange for any legal tender money, gold bullion for delivery at its Bombay 
office at the price of Rs. 21 as. 3 ps. 10 per tola of fine gold, but only in the form of 
bars containing approximately 400 ozs. (1,065 tolas) of fine gold." 

Now, my first submission to the House is this. The quantity put down 
there is too heavy, regard being had to the circumstances and conditions 
obtaining in India. There is mentioned absolutely no reason whatsoever 
throughout the Report as to why this particular quantity, 1065 tolas of 
gold were introduced, except it be perhaps that the similar quantity devoted 
by the figure of 400 ounces obtains for a similar purpose in England under 
the English Act. Now, the conditions in England and in India are very 
different : in fact the average income per hoad in India does not compare 
at all favourably with the average income j^r head in (Treat Britain. 
Therefore if the minimum quantity prescriljjP in England for sale and 
purchase of gold be 400 ounces, certainly it must be put down at 1 /30th 
if not l/40th of that amount when we have to make a similar provision 
in India in the Indian Bill. But in the present Bill, it is so placed, that 
if at all, the middleman will have some profit, only the few rich will be 
able to offer this amount of gold ; but the bulk of the people would miss' 
“ the link Suppose I have a moderate quantity of gold to part with, 
I cannot go to the Currency Authority unless I accumulate sufficient gold — 
1065 tolas — the value of which will be something like Rs; 22,000. In fact, 
it is not every ordinary man who can control that quantity of gold, to tender 
it to the Currency Authority. So the intermediaries or the few rich people 
who are buying the bullion for retail sale will be tfie* only class of, people 
likely to profit from this transaction. It is very hard, Sir, that the average 
[ndian should be put to these inconveniences, and in this connection. I» t 
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would also refer the House to an opinipn of Mr. S. B. Mehta printed on* 
page 34 of the opinions that were circulated to the House : 

** Even supposing the gold bullion standard is finally established, the restriction of 
the quantity of gold bullions saleable and purchaseable to not less than 400 oz. seems a 
bit iniquitous inasmuch as it will debar petty merchants in the mofussil and poor people 
from availing themselves of the system and it will leave them to the tender mercy of 
the richer classes, unless, of course, they combine and make their^ purchases from the 
Currency Authority. Besides, there is another aspect of the question worth considera- 
tion. During the past 26 years albne the net import of gold into India has been 
estimated to be worth about Rs. 465 crores, of which some Rs. 270 crores are in the- 
form of bullion and the Best in coins. According to figures given by experts the gold 
coins and gold ornaments at present in India are worth about Rs. 700 crores and if these 
could not he converted, especially in times of distress, into legal tender money unless 
they are first converted into bars of at least 400 oz. each, it would entail great hardship 
on the people. It is an incontrovertible fact that all the vast hoard is poured forth in 
times of famines and other natural calamities and if then instead of finding this store 
of value being readily accepted by the Currency Authority in exchange for legal tender 
currency, the public is faced with the prospect of being victimised by th^ richer classes, 
the result may well be imagined.’* 

I submit, therefore, Sir, in the first place that the proposal in the Bill 
entails groat hardship, and secondly, though the Currency Commission 
recommended this* statutory obligation for a free inflow and outflow of gold 
in the country, the right given to us by this means is practically taken away 
by fixing in the Bill this heavy quantity of gold, on which alone exchange 
can be had. And I would also in this connection refer to an opinion which 
is printed on page 50, the opinion of iftr. Harilal D. Jasani: 

” The number of people in India who can command Rs. 22,000 at a time will not 
come to more than a few thousands out of a population of 33 crores and even the few 
thousands who can afford it. will have no use for it as it cannot be used for currency 
purposes; the overwhelming majority of the people of this country will therefore never 
have any opportunity of converting their local currency -into gold or their petty stock 
of gold into local currency , the limit placed on the quantity of gold to be sold or bought 
will practically nullify the statutory obligation which the Bill imposes on the Currency 
Authority.” * 

So that these provisions, if taken into consideration, will show that the 
proposals embodied in the Bill do not secure the object with which the 
Currency Commission made this recommendation. Thus both the form 
and the quantity are such as to reduce the practical utility or usefulness of 
the right to nothing practically. And ini this connection I might also men- 
tion that, as a result of the circulation of the Bill, many and also a few 
of the Government Servarri|f do favour the reduction of the quantity of 
gold from 1,065 to something that is reasonable and just. 1 would parti- 
cularly refer to the opinion of the Income-tax Commissioner in the Punjab 
on page 57 : 

“ The Commission wisely remark that India ' requires softie link that is real, and 
not only real but conspicuously visible, between the currency of the country and gold * 
(para. 31). I am doubtful whether this will be secured by their proposals. Only the 
rich will be able to purchase 400 ozs. of gold.” 

Therefore the limit that is put in the Bill is certainly beyond the average 
Indian who may wish to sell a limited or smaller quantity of gold. I sub- 
mit, therefore for the reasons I have stated, that this limit is arbitrary and 
too extravagant to mate it reasonable from the Indian viewpoint. If it 
to 40 tolas or 15 ounces- of gold, that would certainly be within the easy" 
reach of the average individual . 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): Sir, I think 
my amendment should have been taken up first before Mr. Sesha 
Ayyangar’s. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should have risen from his 
seat at the proper time. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I did not catch your eye, Sir. 

Mr. President: What is the Honourable Member’s amendment? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: My object is to reduce from 40 to 10. 

Mr. President: That is lumped up with so many other things that it 
is very difficult to separate it. However, if the Honourable Member sepa- 
rates it and moves it in the following form, namely, “ that in clause 4, for 
the figures ‘ 1065 ’ the figures 4 10 ’ be substituted ” the Chair will allow 
it. 


Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think there is some misunder- 
standing as to the position in regard to this proposal in clause 4. The 
proposal is that an obligation should be laid on the Currency Authority to 
purchase gold. 

Mr. President: Would it not be more convenient if the amendments of 
Mr. Kelkar and Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya were also before the House 
before the Finance Member speaks? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think I might shorten the did 
cussion. The object of this clause is tP lay an obligation on the Currency 
Authority to purchase gold from the public. Obviously there must be 
some lower limit to the obligation. The fact that there is a lower limit 
will not prevent the Currency Authority in practice from buying gold in 
very much smaller quantities if he feels so inclined, and provided that he 
can conveniently do so. In the matter of purchase of gold from the 
public the Currency Authority will, in practice, have no objection to taking 
smaller quantities, but does not want to be under an obligation in all 
circumstances to take gold in any small quantities, for instance, half a 
grain, that might be brought to it. There must be some lower limit which 
will be a convenient one. It is also undesirable that the Currency Autho- 
rity should simply and entirely take the place of the bullion market in this 
matter. The figure of 1065 tolas corresponds to the limit of 400 ounces 
in the English currency system at the present moment. But that limit 
is for the purpose of the sale of gold by the Currency Authority to the 
public. This is merely the parallel with the sale. If without prejudice t<* 
the question of the lower limit for the amount that the Currency Authority 
shall sell to the public — that is a question which will come up not on this 
Bill but on the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bill— a smaller limit than 
1065 tolas can be introduced here, the Government are not wedded to an 
exact figure. I would suggest that a reasonable t compromise in the 
matter would be to accept Mr. Kelkar ’s figure of 300 tolas. Government 
would be prepared to add to that qn undertakings that it is their intention 
to instruct the Currency Authority to accept gold in smaller quantities 
whenever it is convenient to it to do so. It is merely a question “bf the 
obligation that is to be irhposed upon it. In practice, it will accept gold 
in small quantities when it can conveniently do so. I think that if the 
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Honourable Member who has moved this motion and Mr. Vidya Sagar 
Pandya would agree to the figure of 300 proposed by Mr. Kelkar, we might 
come to a compromise on that point without spending further time in 
discussion. 

Mr. . R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, may I just ask a question of the 
honourable the Finance Member on a point of information? The English 
analogy has been brought out and it has been pointed out that the system 
that has been introduced in England in 1925 provides also for a minimum 
of a 400 ounces bar of gold. But reading the Gold Standard Act of 1925 
which established this system in England, I find that the obligation imposed 
upon the Bank of England is only to sell gold at a minimum of 400-ounce 
bars and so far as the obligation to purchase gold is concerned, there is 
no limit fixed at all. So, if I understand the Gold Standard Act of 1925 
correctly, a person in England can take even the smallest quantity of gold 
to the Bank of England and exchange it for currency. And may I ask, 
Sir, what is the reason that has induced Government to introduce this 
departure from the practice which is now prevailing in England? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think I explained to the House 
that we require some lower limit for convenience so that we may not 
entirely take the place of the bullion market in this matter. The 
analogy, as I said, of the 1,065 tolas is taken from the sale of gold, not 
the purchase of gold. The Currency Authority will, in practice, be willing 
to purchase gold in quite small quantities, but I think for its protection 
and for the protection of the bullion market we want to have a lower 
limit, and a convenient lower limit would, I suggest, be the figure proposed 
by Mr. Kelkar. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member from Madras wish to 
move his amendment ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: No, Sir, I do not. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I propose the amendment that stands in my name, namely : 

** That in clause 4 of the Bill for the figures ‘1065’ the figures ‘300* be substituted.*' 

My reason briefly is this. Of course the Finance Member lias accepted it. 
I will just briefly explain why I have put in that figure. Whatever may 
be the future intentions about this purchase of gold, 1,065 is at present 
the statutory figure: We cannot get over that point. Therefore, there 
must be some statutory figure in this Bill regulating the purchase of gold. 
Then, it should be a reasonable figure. I do not kno x w how the Govern- 
ment look at this matter from the point of view of building up their gold 
reserves. If I were in their place I should certainly go for the least little 
minimum in this matter. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I agree. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: I want to build up my reserves. Any gold that any- 
body brings to me, I purchase. That should be the policy if you want »to 
build up your, reserves. There is this consideration, on the other hand, 
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that I do not want Government to compete with the market. It is a very 
bad policy that Government should go into the market like that and take 
away the business of the private dealer in this matter. Therefore, as the 
Finance Member said rightly, some reasonable figure should be fixed. I 
think that as 800 tolas means about 6£ thousand rupees, we may naturally 
expect that a man who has got so much gold to dispose of will think it 
beneficial to go to the Government because, as a matter of right, he can 
sell it. In the market it would be very inconvenient for him to offer 
gold for sale for immediate need of the value of thousand rupees. 
Therefore, I think that 800 tolas is a reasonable figure, and I think the 
House will accept it. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: Sir, I rise to support the amendment of Mr. Sesha 
Ayyangar to substitute the figure * 40 ’ for ‘ 1,065 \ I gave notice of an 
amendment, Sir, that there should be no limit to the quantity of gold 
that might be offered for sale to the Government on the basis of the 
English Act itself. But inasmuch as the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber said that there must be some'' limit, it might be fixed at 40, if not at 
10. 300 tolas will certainly be too much and it will not help the Govern- 

ment if they really want to receive gold and stock it so that it might ulti- 
mately help them. They must be prepared to receive even smaller 
quantities when people bring these to them. Therefore I would submit 
that 40 tolas might be accepted by the House. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That in clause 4 of the Bill for the figures ‘1,065’ the figures ‘40’ be substituted.* * 

The Assembly divided : 


AYES- -62. 


Abdul Latif Salieb Farookhi, Mr. 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ariff, Mr. Yacoob C. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 
Bhargava, Pandit Phakur Das. 

Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Das. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Das, Mr. B 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Goswami, Mr. T. C. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Ifaji, Mr. Sarabhai N. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 
Ivengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jogiah. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
Joshi, Mr. N. M. # 

Kartar SingK, Sardar. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Khin Maung, U. 

Kidwai, Mr. Raf} Ahmad. 

’Kunzrtr, Pandit Hirday Nath. 


Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Pr&fad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Phookun, Srijut Tarun Ram. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 
Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan. 
Sarda, Rai Sahib Karbilas. 

Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Smgh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan Prasad 
Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Tok Kyi, tJ. 

Vishindas, Mr. Harchandrai. 

Yakub, Maulvi Mhhammad. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Nawab Sir. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul>Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ay van gar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, The Honourable Mr. J. W. 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Chalmers, Mr. T. A. 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Oocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Dalai, Sir Bomanji. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 

W. M. P. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Hussain Shah, Sayyed. 

Hyder, Dr. L. K. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Do any other Ho 
: amendment to clause 4? 


Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Riaaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Kikabhai Preiqchand, Mr. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay*, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Revd. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rajan BakhsR Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Rau, Mr. H. Shankar. 

Roy, Mr. K. 0. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. ' 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr. R F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir, Walter. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


Members wish to move any 


Mr. Jamn&das M. Mehta: Yes, Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That in clause 4 after the words ‘ subject to such conditions * the words * as to 
assay, quality and fineness * be inserted.* ' 

Now, Sir, this presupposes that although the House has rejected the Is. 4d. 
it will accept the Is. 6d. ratio. I sincerely hope it will not, but in the 
contingency of the House accepting it I propose that these words be added 
after the words “subject to such conditions”. This question, as the House 
will notice, is with reference to the purchase of gold by the Currency 
’Authority and the condition at present imposed is “subject to such condi- 
tions as the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
of India, prescribe *\ Now, Sir, we want to know definitely what these 
conditions are going to be. It is true that we have now agreed to the 
fact that the Currency Authority shall purchase gold in bars containing 
not less than 40 tolas, but there is this qualification “ subject to such con- 
ditions”, and we want to be quite clear as to what those conditions are 
going to be. There should not be any arbitrary discretion vested in the 
Currency Authority on the strength of which it would reject bars except on 
conditions known in advance. And in order that* the rights of the people 
who tender gold for sale to Government should be clearly safeguarded and 
defined, I want to propose that the conditions which the Governor General 
in Council may make shall refer only to assay, quality and fineness and no 
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mother, and it should not be arbitrarily possible for the Governor General in 
-Council to lay down such conditions as are outside these three matters, 
namely, assay, quality and fineness. For instance, the bar may be rect- 
angular or not : it may be somewhat round or not ; but it any definite dimen- 
sion or size or shape of bar is insisted upon, then the ignorance and illite- 
racy of the people will prevent them from taking their gold to the Currency, 
Authority. And if you compel them to bring the bars in a definite shape . 
and size, then again they, will not be able to come to the Currency Authority 
direct for the purpose of converting their petty stock of gold into currency. 
For that reason, Sir, it is necessary that so far as the Currency Authority 
is concerned, it should notify conditions only as regards its assay, quality 
and fineness, and no other condition should be imposed on those who 
bring gold bars for sale. Then only will the raiyat have an unrestricted 
right to turn his petty stock of gold into currency ; otherwise the conditions 
imposed may be so hedged round this right that in practice it will be nullified 
and the raiyat will be deprived of his right to sell his gold. I do not think 
the Government themselves, should have any objection, because, as my 
friend Mr. Kelkar has rightly said, they should themselves be anxious to 
increase their reserves of gold in order to hasten the day when a gold 
currency can be established. For that reason I think Government them- 
selves should agree to the specification of the conditions in advance and 
limit the conditions which the Governor General in Council may notify. I 
hope, Sir, for these reasons the House will agree that the conditions which 
the Governor General in Council shall notify shall relate only to “ assay, 
quality and fineness ” of gold and to no other. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, there is no difference of opinion 
between the two sides of the House in this matter. The object of the 
Government as the Currency Authority is that it shall be in a position 
to receive gold as freely and in as large quantities as it may be tendered, 
and the more gold there is tendered, the better the Currency Authority will 
be pleased. We are all in entire agreement on this point. I was interested 
to see that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta is now a supporter of the 2 a. ratio. But 
even at the 2s. ratio we should want to receive gold if it is tendered. One 
of our objects in preferring Is. 6 d. is that we think it will be tendered. We 
wish therefore to get gold in as large quantities as we can. But we must 
be in a position to carry out our obligation. The reason why the Govern- 
ment preferred the figure of 300 tolas instead of the figure of 40 tolas which 
has just been agreed to was that it may be sure of being in a position to 
fulfil its obligation thoroughly and that it may not interfere too much in 
the retail business of buying gold. As regards these words, our intention 
is exactly what Mr. Jamnadas Mehta desires, namely, that the conditions 
should relate to assay, quality and fineness. "But those words would not 
cover everything in the draft notification. I have actually a copy here. 
It deals with various matters, such as the order in which gold will be 
received and paid for. That is something other than assay, quality and 
fineness which the notification deals with. Then there is the difference 
between unrefined and refined gold, the charges to be levied for assay in 
the case of refined gold and for refining in the case of unrefined gold, the 
issue of provisional and final certificates of payment, the conditions under 
which gold brought in for sale to the Government can be withdrawn. All 
that would not be covered by the words “assay, quality and fineness 0 . 
But I should like to assure the House that while the Government cannot 
accept this amendment, they are in full agreement with Mr. Jamnrfd**, 
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Mehta that no kind of restrictions that can be avoided should be placed in 
the way of those who wish to tender gold to the Government, and I can 
assure the House that the Currency Authority will receive gold in as large 
quantities and as freely and with the least possible restrictions as it 
can. I would however ask Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in these circumstances- 
not to press this amendment because those words will not cover all the 
conditions which it would be necessary to include in the notification. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Very well, Sir, I would ask permission to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President: I do not think there is any other Honourable Member 
who wishes to move his amendment to -clause 4. 


Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Sir, is it not open to us to discuss 
clause 4? 


Mr. President: Yes, it is open to Honourable Members to discuss 
clause 4 at any length they like provided they are relevant. 

The question is: 

“ That clause 4, as amended^ do stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem tin d Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, as you have very rightly pointed 
out, though the House has rejected the amendment moved by my Honour- 
able friend to fix the rupee at 1 6d., it does not necessarily follow that the 
House would be a party to fixing the ratio at 18 d. as proposed by the Gov- 
ernment. To the outside world it would appear that the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly has rejected the proposal to go back to the pre-war ratio 
of the rujJte, but it is only those who know the actual constitution of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly that can appraise the true value of the deci- 
sion that the House has arrived at in this matter. It is a tragic sight 
indeed to witness that though 65 elected representatives in the House 
thought in one particular manner, their opinion lias been overruled by 28 
other elected representatives. In my calculation I do not ,take into ac- 
count those 40 Honourable Members who voted against this amendment. 
1 am sure some of them have voted according to their conviction and 
honestly thought that a 16 d. rupee was not for the good of the country. 
But I cannot help thinking that at least a few of those who voted against 
that amendment are in the position of the famous hero of Goethe's play, 
12 Noon ^ r# -^ au8 ^ iU8 > w ^° s °ld his s °ul to Mephistopheles. They 
had no other option but to vote against the amendment. 


Sir, it is unnecessary for me in opposing the motion that clause 4 do 
stand part of the Bill to repeat those arguments which have been so ably 
put forward by various Honourable Members on this side of the House — 
arguments which to my mind have not been convincingly answered by the 
Honourable the Finance Member. When the future historian reads the 
history of this debate in the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly, he 
cannot fail to be struck with the remarkable fact that on such an important 
issue, the chief spokesman of the Government did not even think it worth 
whHe to reply to the debate. He thought perhaps that arguments were of 
no avail (Laughter); he thought that the psychological moment had come 
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when heads ought to be counted, and straightaway he got up in his place 
*nd said that he did not want to exercise his right of reply. To my mind, 
therefore, the arguments which have been advanced in favour of a sixteen 
pence rupee have not been answered at $11, at any rate they have not been 
answered in any convincing manner by the spokesmen of the Government. 

I would like . to say a few words why the Souse ought not to be a party to 
placing the 18-pence rupee on the Statute-book. Having listened to the 
two speeches of the Honourable the Finance Member on the floor of this 
House, and having read the great many speeches that he delivered outside 
the House, I am led to think that the fundamental argument upon which 
the whole case of the Honourable Member is based, and the main justi- 
fication lor the step tyiat he is taking is the first of his eleven command- 
ments, that the rupee has no natural value beyond its actual silver content, 
and that any other value attached to the rupee must be of a purely artificial 
nature ; and from this premise he proceeds to infer that there is no sanctity 
attaching to the sixteen pence rupee, and that he would not be violating the 
sanctity of any contract by changing the ratio now to 18d. Sir, I am not 
sure whether all of us have realized the full significance of, and the im- 
plications underlying, this statement of the Honourable the Finance 
M ember. The statement of the Honourable Member would no doubt be 
true if we are beginning on a clean slate. But in the light of the currency 
history of India from 1899 we cannot subscribe to the dictum of the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member. The Finance Member has said that there is 
1*0 natural value for the rupee. If that statement is to be accepted as 
correct, then we have been standing on a financial precipice all these years. 
If the rupee has no natural value, may I ask what has been the standard 
of value upon which our monetary system was based all these years? The 
rupee must have been linked to some standard and we have al^ along 
thought that a rupee represented 7*5 grains of gold. But the Honourable 
the Finance Member would have us believe that the rupee has no natural 
value, that there is no sanctity attaching to any particular value of the 
rupee. That is a proposition that we cannot subscribe to. 

Our main argument against fixing the ratio at 18d. at the present 
moment is that by taking this step, we would be violating the sanctity 
of all the past contracts, that we would be bringing about a change in our 
standard of value — a step which cannot be justified except under very 
extraordinary circumstances. If you look to the history of other countries 
which changed their standard of value, you will find that they were forced 
t6 take that step by their financial bankruptcy. In changing their standards 
they always depreciated their currency. But in changing our standard 
of value, we are not depreciating our currency but actually appreciating it. 
(The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : “Two shillings ?**). Well, Sir, if 
the Honourable the Finance Member wants this House to believe that two 
shillings is the present value of the rupee, I may tell him that he is not 
'serious in what he says. ( The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : “Statutory' 
value* \) There has been no country that has appreciated its currency 
"under any circumstances, and India will be the first instance of a country 
deliberately appreciating its currency. In this connection my Honourable 
friend and professor, the Reverend Dr. Macphail, said that when my Xord* 
of th4 Treasury opposed a similar proposal ip 1879, they were actuated!* 
the mid- Victorian theories of laisse* faire . He further proceeded *tb r 

that there wds no sandtity attaching to any standard of value, and bal|& 
his argument on the quantitative theory of money. With due ajfrologifca. 
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to my professor, I have to say that his teachings on economies have made 
me learn quite the opposite of what he himself has perhaps b^en teaching 
(Laughter). I cannot understand how a step in the direction of appreciat- 
ing the currency can be justified on the quantitative theory of money. 
Broadly speaking, the advocates of the quantitative theory of money say 
that the commodity value of currency varies with the actual quantity of 
currency that exists for the time being. But I cannot understand how 
those who believe in this theory can justify a deliberate change in thfc 
standard of value which the present measure is attempting to do. I sub- 
mit, Sir, that this House ought not under any circumstances to be a party 
to this very drastic and unwarranted step. 

In the attempt to fix the rupee at 18d. I am afraid one very essentia? 
factor has not been sufficiently taken into consideration, and that ip, the 
probable future course of gold prices in the world. Even when the 
Babington- Smith Committee made their recommendation to fix the rupee 
at two shillings, they thought that they were justified in recommending that 
step on the ground that gold prices had gone up very nearly 100 per cent. 
They were careful to say that if there was a considerable fall in the gold 
prices in the world, then their recommendation to fix the ratio at 2 shillings 
would have to be reconsidered. This aspect of the future course of the 
gold prices in the world has not been sufficiently considered in the attempt 
that the Honourable the Finance Member is at present making. The other 
day speaking on the Reserve Bank Bill, I said that during the last one 
year and more there has been a steady fall in the gold prices, and my 
Honourable friend the Finance Member challenged that statement. I 
quoted for his edification the index numbers of the United States Bureau 
of Labour and proved that there has been a steady fall in the gold prices 
in the world. Since giving those figures to him I got a few other figures 
given in the Indian Trade Journal for 1927. It gives certain index numbers 
of wholesale prices in Calcutta : 

The index number of cereals for January 1925 was 135, in December 
1926, 133. 

Oil-seeds in January 1925, 153, and in December 1926, 137. 

Raw jute in January 1925, 118, and in December 1926, 89. 

Raw cotton in January 1925, 212, and in December 1926, 119. 

Hides and skms in January 1925, 127, and in December 1926, 118. 

From these index figures, Honourable Members will realise what a fall 
there has been in the gold prices in tho world from January 1925 to 

December 1926. I Have also got with me the wholesale prices of certain 

staple articles in the Calcutta market. I do not propose to give all these 
figures. If you take the example of raw jute it was Rs. 16-4-0 per maund 
in January 1925 and in November 1926 it was Rs. 11-12-0 per maund 
The tendency has been, as exhibited by these figures, in the direction of 
u steady fall in the gold price* in the world, and experts who are expected 
to know the course of gold prices have prophesied that there will be'* 
still further fall. If that were to happen, then woe unto the Finance 
Member, who would have to keep the rupee at Is. 6d. Professor Keynes 
Speaking about .the appreciation of the sterling that was brought about 
m England in 1925 makes the following remarks. 
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Tile Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I inquire, Sir, whether all 
this is entirely relevant. It seems to me that therie are still arguments 
for 1 8. 4 d. which the House has rejected. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: I am giving the Honourable Mem- 
ber very relevant and very sensible arguments as to why he should not 
keep the rupee at Is. 6 d. I am trying to prove to him that if the oourse 
of the gold prices in the world is any guidance for us then it will be very 
difficult indeed to maintain the rupee at 18d. * 

An Honourable Member: What is your proposal? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: My proposal is to go back to 16d. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The alternative to it is to leave 

2 shillings on the Statute-book now. Therefore, arguments in favour of 
Is. 4 d. are, I submit, after Tuesday's decision, repetitions. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: I do not object at all to the Honour- 
able Member keeping 2 shillings or even 4 shillings on the Statute-book. 

Mr. T. Frakasam: The two shillings rate was a dead letter on the 
Statute book. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Mr. Keynes says: 

“ If, therefore, you fix the exchange at this gold parity, you must either gamble on 
a rise in gold prices abroad, which will induce foreigners to pay a higher gold price for 
our exports, or you are committing yourself to a policy of forcing down money wages 
and the cost of living to the necessary extent .* 1 

Any attempt- to appreciate your currency is therefore a gamble in the 
gold prices in the world. If gold prices rise no doubt the Honourable 
the Finance Member is safe. But even then, the people of India, though 
they may not feel the loss, will yet be deprived of the legitimate gain to 
which they are entitled. This House cannot be a party to such a gamble 
in the future gold prices, and 1 submit that it would not be possible to 
maintain the 18d. ratio for long. It will have to break down sooner or 
later a& the 2 shillings ratio. Even the Hilton Young Commission 
realised the possibility of a future fall in the gold prices and they took 
satisfaction in the thought that, if there was a further fall in gold prices, 
India would have to suffer with the rest of the world and nothing more 
would happen. But then they failed to realise that if there be a further 
fall in the gold prices India will not merely be suffering with the rest of 
the world but be suffering 12£ per cent, more than the rest of the world 
as a result of the appreciation of her currency. If the 18d. is to be 
maintained, it will have to be done either by exporting gold from India 
or by borrowing in tho London money market. I am sure, Sir, that this 
House will not be a party to either of these steps. We believe that it 
would not. bo poRfiiblo to maintain the p.xnhflnga at. 1RJ without, resorting 
to one of these two methods. The history of currency and exchange in 
this country has been alternately an experiment by amateur and expert 
Finance Members. It has been a history of blundering and plundering*-— 
to uso the words of a famous English statesman. This country suffered 
greatly as a result of the policy of blundering during the regime of the 
predecessor of the present Finance Member, and I put it to the House 
whether they are going to be a party to the policy of plunder that is 
to oe inaugurated. To those who out of conviction voted against Is. %d. 

1 make this appeal. I concede that they honestly thought that 16 i* 
ratio was not for the good of the country. They took a great r^apotiteibilifcy 
on their shoulders in voting against that amendment. Should they 

b a 
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take upon themselves also the responsibility of putting the XSd . on the 
Statute-book? If 18 d. is to be maintained, let that responsibility be on 
the Finance Member and let not the House be a party to it. I there- 
fore appeal to the House to reject clause 4 of the Bill. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-official) : Sir, I do not want to enter into a debate of 
this technical nature. It is only in the way of a personal explanation 
that I am going to say a few words. I have noticed, Sir, that in this 
House every now and then remarks are made by Honourable Members 
on Lie opposite side questioning the honesty of people on this side about 
voting, and though I do not hold any brief for the whole lot of Members 
sitting on this side, still I think I owe my friends on the opposite side 
a little explanation at least about myself .. Sir, experts have crossed 
swords on the floor of this House, and very highly qualified people like 
Mr. Jinnah have also spoken on this complicated subject of currency and 
ratio but the points which puzzle a layman like myself are hot yet cleared, 
and I should like to put those points before the House in very simple 
language and not in classics or in technical language that is being used 
in this debate 

Questions were put by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and the Honour- 
able Sir Basil Blackett, but they were too difficult for me to understand, 
and so were the answers that followed. I will therefore use my own 
language in putting those questions. The first point which has not yet 
been made clear for men like myself is that while every country is 
trying to appreciate its currency, why should we be trying to depreciate 
it? To my mind it is the depreciation of our currency that the mem- 
bers opposite are trying to secure. The second point which puzzles me. 
Sir, is, that if it is a barter between silver and gold, or the purchase of 
gold by the silver rupee then why should we pay a larger quantity of 
silver for the gold that we are buying, and it really comes to this since 
Government has offered to sell gold bullion for rupee currency? If we 
can get the 7 or 8 grains of that gold for Bs. 13, why should we be forced 
to pay Bs. 15 for it? These are the simple questions that puzzle me. 
I may be wrong — (to Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas). You are laughing, 
Sir, but these are doubts which I really entertain. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I assure my Honourable colleague that 
I am not laughing. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Then why should we pay more 
for that quantity of gold that we want to get? We are told, and it 
seems to me the main point at issue in this debate, that exports are 
greater than imports and so we shall lose — God knows in what way: I 
cannot follow all the reasonings, but supposing that we shall be losers, 
which is not quite clear to me — I do not want to touch the technical 
part of it, and^ will simply confine myself to the main principle — 
why should we depend always on income from our exports? Foreign 
markets may be closed to us at any time. My experience of the past 
three or four years in this House is that the Honourable Members on 
the opposite side are ever anxious to restrict the export of raw materials 
as far as possible, and this is the only occasion of a matter of general 
application on which they want exports to increase. I can see *that 
perhaps by demanding Bs. 15 for a certain quantity of a commodity we 
shall be discouraging foreign traders in ordering our products and the 
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exports will decrease, but I would not be unhappy if exports afce dis^ 
couroged and we are allowed to use those products in our own country. 
It is just possible that our manufacturers may not be able to compete- 
with goods coming from across the seas, but why should our Swarajist* 
friends object to it when it will only encourage home and indigenous 1 
industries and possibly the “charkha’ T ? This is an opportunity fear* 
them to keep the products of the country for the use of the country.* 
It may possibly put my friend on the right, Sir Victor Sassoon, and 
other mill owners or middlemen to some losses, but it will surely keep 
down the prices and keeping down the prices in the country will encourage 
indigenous industries and home manufactures. Of course we may riot., 
be able to put on very fine clothes but there will be a chance for my 
dear friends the Swarajists if they want to use ** Khaddar *\ But please 
do not inflate the currency. What will be the result of more money 
coming from abroad? There will be the so-called increase of wealth in 
the country but the products of the country will be the same and you 
will only be inflating your currency and instead of getting Bs 13 for a 
pound you will be getting Bs. 15 and thus raising the cost of li\ing. You 
may possibly later on, as in the case of the German marks, the French 
francs and the Bussian roubles, be dealing in larger figures of rupees and 
will perhaps have to cut down the figures by dealing in thousands only 
instead of units and this will be the wealth you will be accumulating for 
your country. These aro my doubts and that is how a layman thinks of 
the eventual effect- of the lower ratio in the country. 

On§ word more and I am done. I hope you will give us a little 
credit, if not for honesty, at least for our ignorance, as compared with 
some of the Honourable Members on the opposite benches. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla (Bombay Central Division: Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I rise to oppose clause 4 of the Bill, and before I go 
into the subject I wish to say on the floor of this House to my friend. 
Sir Abdul Qaiyum, that there is no desire on the part of this side of the 
Hou“*e to doubt the honesty of the nominated Members of this House; 
but we feel that by virtue of their being nominated Members they are 
debarred from giving that consideration which is due to such an import- 
ant subject by not taking part, or not being able to vote as is expected 
of them, or the country would like them to exercise their vote, in the 
best interests of the country. 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member wants this House to con- 
sider this question on its own merits, and in the best interests of the 
country. If that is so, may I ask him why he has taken such a leading 
part in the debate and shown persistence in the Is. fid. ratio? If he 
were to say, “ Let the representatives of the country in the Assembly 
decide the question, while the Government Members will be neutral on 
the subject, I assure you that I would appeal to my Swarajist friends 
uot to make this a party question but leave it to the discretion of the 
people to vote in the best interests of the country, and I would, t like 
Mr. Cooke to realise that I do not debar European elected Members ol 
the House in that. But having regard to the fact that personality h$s 
played so prominent a part in the discussion of such great importance,, 
the whole point to my mind is that I shall appeal to my friends here 
that if they think, -which I think they do, honestly, that Is. 4 d. is 
the proner ratio for this country, that they will not be a party to aa 
exchange or ratio of Is. fid. which will make India lose 50 crorte rupees 
every year. It is a matter o£ regret, Sir, that the Moslejn Members ol 
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this House have been made a target in this oountry and that they have 
been accused of blindly following the Government Benches (An Honour- 
able Member : “Not all of them”). I shall tell them that the Muhammadan 
Members must think that this is not a racial question, that this is a 
question which one has to consider for the best interests of' one's country 
and that in that country there are Muhammadans as well as Hindus. 

Mr, K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : Because 
Muhammadans are almost all agriculturists. 

Mr. Fazai Ibrahim Rahimtulla: Muhammadans are agriculturists, and 
Hindus are not agriculturists? Mr. Kabeer-ud-din Ahmed should try and 
give serious consideration to this debate instead of talking in this 
ridiculous manner. 

' Mr. K. Ahmed: There are many Muhammadan agriculturists in pro- 
portion to their numerical strength. The attack on me is unjustified 
ns my friend is suffering from hydrophobia it seems. 

Mr. Fazai Ibrahim Rahimtulla: I did not expect tins language from 
a barrister friend in this House. He must realise that this is a question 
wheie the country’s welfare is concerned and not trot out these 
ridiculous expressions from time to time .... • 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Is the Honourable Member in order 
in calling a Member ridiculous? 

Mr. President: The word “ridiculous*’ is not applied to the Honourable 
Member but to the word “expressions” and is not unparliamentary. 

Mr. Fazai Ibrahim Rahimtulla: Now, I should like to tell the Honour- 
able Member why I am opposed to Js. 6 d. and I shall show, according to 
his own theory, that it is not advisable to have Is. 6d. at the present junc- 
ture. He has presented a Budget in which he tells us that if you accept 
the Is. 6 d. rate there will be a surplus of 5 -crores. and if you have a ratio 
of 1«. 4 d., you have a loss of 5 crores. Well, Sir. according to his own 
theory, if we have la. 8 d., there will be a surplus of 10 crores .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No, entirely wrong. 

Mr, Fazai Ibrahim Rahimtulla: If we have la. 10 d., we shall have a 
surplus of 15 crores and with 28. 3 d. we shall have a surplus of 20 crores. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member is entirely 
wrong, the loss is mainly due to disturbing stability. The Honourable 
Member used the right adjective to describe this argument of his when he 
applied it to Mr. K. Ahmed. 

Mr. Fazai Ibrahim Rahimtulla : It is for the Honourable Member to say 
what he likes, but it is for the House to judge which is the better argument 
of the two. There is a great deal of suspicion, as pointed out by my friend 
the Honourable Mr. Jinnah, that though the Honourable the Finance 
Member would like to put down a natural ratio for this country, he is 
debarred from doing so by other considerations, and I shall, Sir, take the 
opportunity of reading to vou a small paragraph from clause 88 of the 
extract) from the Report of the Joint Select Committee of the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons, which was appointed to consider the 
Government of India Bill, 1919. It says: 

“ Nothing is more likely to endanger the good relations between India and Great 
Britain than the belief that India’s fiscal policy is dictated from Whitehall in the 
interests of the trade of Great Britain.” 
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1 say, Sir, unless you are willing to tvork in a spirit of good-will for 
the best interests of this country,* the motives and intentions, of Govern- 
ment* will always be suspected. Here I say to the Honourable the! Finance 
Member that, if he wants, as he has said outside this House and inside it, 
this question to be considered in calm deliberation without any consideration 
of personal feelings, without the prestige of Government being involved, 
he must say that the Government on this question will remain neutral and 
let the representatives of this House, the representatives of the nation, decide 
which is the best ratio for their country. It is after all they who are con- 
cerned and not the Government of India. I would say, Sir, that the 
Government of India's name is a misnomer. It should be called the Gov- • 
eminent of England in India. This is the exact name for the present Gov- 
ernment attitude towards the country, and I hope, Sir, this House will not 
be a party to it. If they are not willing to agree to the Is. 4 d. rate, because 
they think, with which I do not agree, that it is not in the interests of the 
agriculturists in the country they must not agree to the present clause 4 
of the Bill. But I warn them that, before they think that Is. 6 d. should 
remain on the Statute-oook, they should give that consideration to the 
subject which is due to this House and to the country and that they will 
not squander away Bs. 50 crores annually without even giving a thought to 
■life • • • • 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Capitalists are not of this country. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: Sir, clause 4 of this Bill deals with two points, one * 
about the ratio, and the other the obligation on the part of the Government 
to purchase gold when offered in a particular quantity. For purchasing of 
gold, the limit fixed by the Government is 1,065 tolas in bars. The amend- 
ment that has been accepted by this House has limited it to 40 tolas. It 
is that clause as well as the clause relating to the ratio that is now before 
this House for final consideration. You have to consider what the effect 
of this would be when it is passed. There is another clause which the 
Government will insist upon, for demonetizing the sovereign. This clause 
fixes on Government the liability to purchase silver in quantities of 40 
tolas whenever required. My feeling is that if this is passed there might 
be a conflict at a later stage when the clause relating to the demonetization 
of the sovereign conics before you. This clause might conflict with 
gold standard aqd gold currency when that is placed before the House. 
Therefore I submit that this clause, so far as it relates to the .purchase of 
gold in 40 tolas, should be rejected altogether in the first place. If that 
is not possible, if we have to accept it, it must be limited to 40 tolas .... 

Mr. President: Did the Honourable Member vote for 40 tolas? 

Mr. T. Prakasam: I did vote, Sir; I did vote for 40 tolas when it was 
thrust upon me and I will stand by it and I will adjust mv position later 
on, but I hope it will not be necessary. 

Then, Sir, as regards the question of ratio this House has not givep its 
final decision. This is the stage at which you have to consider it. 
Honourable friend Mr. Bahimtulla has addressed you at length as to* the 
consequences that would ensue if you should accept the Is. 6 d. ratio, t api 
not here to speak for the Bombay millowners or fo* the capitalists. I haVe 
been giving my best consideration to this question from the standpoint of 
the poorer classes, agriculturists as well as labourers, for whom so much 
•solicitude has been evinced latterly by the Government . . . - 
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Mr. X. Ahmed: But that is a fact, 

Mr. T., Prakasam: It is stated in the Budget that there would be a 
deficit of over 5 chores if the Is. 6d. ratio is not acoepted by this House. 
The, consideration of this Bill has been adjourned to the middle of the 
Budget and sanction has been demanded at the point of the bayonet. I£ 
by accepting Is. 4 d. the deficit, as pointed out by the Honourable Member, 
would be over 5 crores in this Budget, what would be the toted losses sustain- 
ed by this country, not only for this year, but for future years? How many 
crores and crores of rupees will it be, you will have to consider? I shall 
try at this final stage, without wandering into irrelevant matters, succinctly 
to place certain new positions before you .... 

Mr. President: Order, order, address the Chair please. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: The ratio question, Sir, deals with two aspects. The 
first is whether a higher ratio is beneficial to a country like India, situated 
as it is, or a lower ratio on general principles. 1 would submit to the Hon- 
ourable Members of this House that, so long as this country is subject to 
the British Parliament in England, so long as the trade of this country, 
the finances of this country are controlled from London, India stands quite- 
in a peculiar situation. Sir Abdul Qaiyum was asking why, when all 
countries are asking for appreciation, should India be for depreciation?. If 
it is Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla, and Sir 
Victor Sassoon that are pressing for this ratio of Is. 4 d. on this country 
with a view to get some benefit for themselves, without any regard to the 
country’s interests and to the interests of the poor'people, I should be the 
last man to get up here to speak in support of this proposition. I shall be 
showing to you some disinterested evidence. A portion of it has already 
been read to you. That related t<& the year 1879 and it was referred to by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya .... 

Mr. President: On this side please. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: I will now place before you, Sir. the evidence of 
quite disinterested witnesses to show that this ‘country would suffer by 
the adoption of a higher ratio, and in this particular case by the adop- 
tion of a ratio of Is. 6d. I place before you the opinion of disinterested’ 
Englishmen who stated that by the adoption of a higher ratio the Gov- 
ernment would be following a fatal course so far as the interests of this 
country are concerned. In 1898, there was a Currency Commission called 
the Fowler Committee; that Committee made certain recommendations; 
and I may say here, in passing, that if there are any beneficial 
recommendations by any committee they are always ignored by the Gov- 
ernment; but if there are any reactionary recommendations they are im- 
mediately introduced in the form of a Bill and thrust upon this House 
and upon the country through this House. The Eowler Comjnittee con- 
sidered and submitted its Report in 1898. On that Committee there were 
two English gentlemen as members who recorded their opinion as follows 
— and I would request the attention of the Honourable Members of the 
Hou&e to this valuable opinion given by disinterested Englishmen who 
had no idea other than the interests of the poor people of this country. 

Mr. Campbell and Mr. John Moore, members of the said Committee., 
did not agree to the Is. 4 d. ratio; they wanted to reduce it to 8 d. 

Their objection to Is. 4 d, was on the ground of, firstly, 

“its effect as an unfair tax on native production, while conferring a bounty on 
imported goods. It is not a sufficient reply to this to say that as- imports are paid for- 
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by exports the gain and loss to the community are equal. This is evident ^ 

consider that the native producer is the class which loses while the class whicn g*?ns 
the consumer of imported goods. It can' never be sound policy- to betodicap'-imStv* 
industry while giving a bounty to foreign imports; and in the case of Inqta with Wge 
foreign obligations which can only be met by surplus exports of produce it. would oe.'h. 
fatal course to pursue.’ * * ,, , ,, 

Itfow, Sir, I request you to consider whether it is not f sfja l policy 
for you, who have been returned by your constituents to this House, to* 
vote for the Is. 6d. ratio which would cause so much, loss to this country. 
It is. not because any of these Honourable Members from Bombay, against 
whom so much of storm has been kicked up in this country, backed ujv 
this particular ratio that I am appealing to you to throw! out this Is. 6dL 
ratio, but it is because the increased ratio is detrimental to our interests*- 
so long as it is the fate of India to meet annually her foreign obligations 
by sending so many millions of pounds from here and so long as these 
obligations can largely be met only from our surplus export 'proceeds. And 
if the exports are smothered, and if you sustain losses, wherefrom will you 
send your monies? 

Nawab Sir Sanibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Will you like to be dependent for 
ever on your export income? If that is so, then you will never be self- 
contained and self-supporting, and we shall always be looking forward to 
getting more and more money from abroad. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: I am .submitting exactly the same thing. If we 
can understand each other, we meet at the same point. Now, Sir, by 
this 1 8. 6d. ratio, who are the gentlemen who will be immediately bene- 
fited, I would request you to consider? (An Honourable Member from 
the Official Benches : “The labourer. ”) There is a cry saying that labour 
will be benefited. Certainly the interests of labour must be looked to 
by all of us. Labour can live in this world only so long as there is work 
available for them. If there is no capital, if there is no work, if there 
are no industries to employ labour, if there is no business, if there is 
no cultivation, my friend Sir George Paddison cannot give money to the 
labourers; he cannot find the money to pay them. The labour must have 
work in the first place. So it is in the interests of labour itself that we 
should consider this question and adopt the ratio of 1 «. 4 d. and see that 
work is not taken away from them. There are boats waiting at Calcutta; 
there are boats waiting at Coconada; there are boats waiting in several 
other ports to take away all the labour that has been left on the streets 
by all these patrons of labour. When there is no employment here the' 
labourers will have simply to get into the boats and cross the sea, get 
into Burma and then drift into the streets without any work and suffer' 
there. Similarly, our labour is taken to several othfer places. Therefore, 
it is in the interests of labour itself that we should see that there is work 
given to them in this country. If we accept that proposition, then the 
Ip. 4 d. ratio is the only ratio that will be beneficial to this country.. If 
you destroy the work itself, the labour will go out of the country altoge- 
ther. Now, I want the House to consider who are the persons who would 
be immediately benefited by this Is. 6<f. ratio? First of all, it will be 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General who draws? salary 
of Rs. 20,000. Next to him comes my friend, the Honourable fttembpr 
in charge of this Bill, who draws over Rs. 6,000; then there is our dis- 
tinguished friend and Leader of the Housq, Sir Alexander ^uddhfc&n* 
who also draws over Rs. 0,000 a month. When they send money;|rom 
to their country, they will be benefited immediately you pass the, la, Odl 
ratio. Their salaries ’are fixed here, and all their savings, a^e sent to* 
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England. For every Iis. 13-5-4 remitted from her© they will get one 
sovereign from our own reserves at the Is. 6 d. ratio. But if the ratio Is 1«* 

4 d. they will have to pay Us. 15 in order to get one sovereign. Therefore, 
the Blouse will see that when Bs. 20,000 is sent, there will be a difference 
of 1/8 per cent. Therefore, it is these highly paid officials who will be 
benefited by the la. fid. ratio. We can very well understand why they 
have come almost to death-grips on this question of the higher ratio. 
'That is the real position. In 1886, Sir, there was a communication from 
the India Government to the Secretary of State for India. This is c 
substance of that communication: 

“ Serious inconveniences were * suffered by the Financial Department of the Gov- 
ernment and by the Anglo-Indian official community owing to the fall in tne go a p 
of the rupee/' 

I request the attention of my friend Sir Abdul Qai.yum who has honest 
difficulty in understanding the position in the country now. Here is a 
communication from the Indian Government to the Secretary of State * 
for India. * It says that “serious inconveniences were suffered by the 
Financial Department of the Government and by the Anglo-Indian offi- 
-cial community owing to the fall in the gold price of the rupee”. It is 
the Anglo-Indian official that suffers if you ^ccept Is. 4 d. the lower ratio. 

- That is the reason of this anxiety to thrust it at any cost upon 

. y.m. ug ^ ow> as regards the voting on the last occasion there 
was a difference of 3 votes. My Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah in his 
splendid address to the House before first voting referred to the lobbying 
and to the canvassing that was going on in the lobbies- Jlust . now during 
the division that was called in this House on clause 4 I was passing along 
there at that door, and I found an Honourable Member who went to vote 
on our side standing mute between two sentinels at the threshold; and 
he did not know whether to go in to vote on our side or proceed back to 
the other side. Just then I happened to be there and said “Why do you 
hesitate?” and I was about to touch him with a view to hearten him. 
At once I was warned by sentinels beforehand that I should not put my 
hand upon him. I knew the British etiquette. I had been in their 
country, so I did not lay my hand on him. But I said “Be strong, 
Don't be weak! Do not be carried away against your will”. Then he 
crossed over and voted on our side. So, Sir, when such is the nature of 
canvassing with three votes to their credit is it up to the Honourable the 
Finance Member to tell this House to-dav that the question has been 
decided — 4 ‘Why do you argue again; it must be taken as a settled fact?” 
Now I appeal to every one of you. I do not say anything about what 
induced you to take the view you did last time. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member must ad- 
dress the Chair. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: I beg your pardon, Sir. I do not mind what ^hap- 
pened last time. I would therefore ask you this time to consider the 
facts which I am placing before you. If the loss was shown to be over 
5 crores of rupees if the Is. fid. ratio was not accepted, what should be 
the general loss to the country for now and for the future if the la. 4 d, 
ratio is not accepted? What has been the loss sustained already by the 
country on account of the painful process of deflation resorted to, by the 
Honourable the Finance Member to maintain the artificial ratio. & Is, 

!for over 1 year? (The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : “2 years”) I beg 
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youi; pardon, for over 2 years. I have got here a note from the Times 
of India, dated the 25th December 1926. This is what is written in it: _ 

44 The total deflation since 1st April is now in the vicinity of 30 crores of rnpfeee.” 

Within nine months the Honourable the Finance Member had to waste 
SO crores of rupees to sustain this artificial ratio of la. 6 d. at that level. 
The Government deposits at the Bank have owing to this deflation^ nln 
down to the very low figure of 3*8 crores. No one contends that the 
Finance Member has not got the power to resort to deflation. The Gov- 
ernment took good care in time to create such power for themselves though 
wrongfully but it was never intended that such power should be abused. 
The charge against the Finance Member is that he has been guilty of 
gross abuse of the power vested in him. It is contended' that the silver 
rupee has no other natural value than that of the silver bullion it contains. 
Granting it, is it wrong to say when that value of the rupee was main 
tained so long — from 1899 to 1917 — for nearly a period of 18 years at 
1 8. 4 d., is it wrong to say that it has acquired the character of the stand- 
ard unit of value for measurement of goods in our country? In any case 
there is more warrant for regarding Is. 4 d., which has held the field for 
over 19 years, as the natural value of the rupee than Is. 6d., which was 
painfully reached in the face of continued and strenuous protest and agi- 
tation and which has been maintained for some time by the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett, almost with an obstinacy the like of which you cannot 
imagine to prevail in any other country? Can Is. 6d. by any stretch 
of imagination be regarded as a natural ratio? Do you regard the ratio 
that has been artificially sustained at the cost of 30 crores in the short 
space of 9 months, the ratio that has had to be kept up with such a 
large deflation of currency in a year of good monsoons, and that coming 
after six successive favourable monsoons and which in its train has re- 
duced Indian industry and agriculture to such straits — do you regard this 
ratio of Is. 6d. as a natural de facto ratio? Has not England put forth 
tremendous efforts to go back to her pre-war standard value at 113 grains 
of fine gold, which has been the established standard of monetary pay- 
ments in England since Lord Liverpool's Act of 1826? When from 1826 
they wore having a gold standard and gold currency and an established 
ratio in England why should they not have introduced the same in India 
in 1870, in 1893, in 1899, in 1906 and in other years in every one of which 
they had attempted to introduce some measure or other for amending 
the existing law particularly, when people have been demanding it? 
Why should India have been made the victim of the caprice of the bureau- 
cracy? I leave it to you to decide. It was urged that one ratio cannot 
be more beneficial than another. If one ratio cannot be more advantage- 
ous than another, still there is what is known as stabilisation of the cur- 
rency system- The Currency Commission advised immediate stabilisa- 
tion. Stabilisation means a stable relation of the local standard of value 
to gold or international currency. That stable relation from 1899 has 
been* Is. 4d. or one-fifteenth of 113 fine grains of gold. This was dis- 
turbed only during the abnormal and perturbed conditions of ttye War 
and the events that were as a consequence forced upon this country, partly 
bv the Babington-Smith Committee and partly bv this Assembly when ilfc 
altered the ratio by passing the Indian Coinage Act XXXVI of 1620. „The 
gravest mistake in passing this amending Act was committed Itt liftkinfg 
the rupee in 1920 to 2a. gold The only memory that is now left with us 
of this unfortunate development is the ruin of many Indian merchants, 
the loss of several crores of rupees to the Indian tax-payer, and finally 
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the desperate abandonment by Government of that ill-fated ratio of 2a; 
which has been a dead letter on the Statute-book. When that is the fate 
of that 2«. ratio, the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett gets up to-day 
believing that we are all so many ignorant children here and says to my 
Honourable friend . Mr. Shanmukham Chetty “If you interrupt this Is. 6 d* 
ratio there will be the 2s. ratio still remaining on the Statute-book.” (The 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : “Hear, hear!”) The 2s. ratio in the 
Statute-book, Sir» is a deadweight which you have not been able to move 
this side or that. (The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Not neces- 
sarily”). I shall tell you the story of the 2s. ratio in the Statute-book. 
The Government wanted to kill the sovereign before inducing this House 
to accept it as equivalent to Rs. 10 at 2 shillings. 1 shall give you just 
in a minute the history of this. 

Mr. President: Is there any chance of the Honourable Member finish- 
ing before the recess? 

Mr. T. Prakasam: Sorry, Sir. I will not be more than 10 or 15 
minutes. You must bear with me; I must request your patience for a 
minute. The Babington Smith Committee said in paragraph 79 of their 
Report, 

“ The revaluation of the sterling investments in gold reserve at 2 shillings to the 
rupee will lead to a deficiency amounting to Rs. 38*4 crores in the result.” 

I submit, Sir, after the 2s. ratio was introduced and after the Rs. 15 
rate was reduced to Rs. 10, in the Act, what was valued at the Rs. 15- 
rate before that had to be revalued at Rs. 10. When it was revalued, 
the deficiency in revaluation on account of a reduction of Re. 5 for every 
Rs. 15 was over 38 crores. If that was the loss on that single item, 
what must have been the losses sustained, by the merchants, agricul- 
turists, traders and all other classes? I leave it to the House to imagine. 
The Rs. 15 rate was in the Act before 1920. So long as Rs. 15 was in 
the Statute-book, there was a legal obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to accept and maintain that rate. They wanted a way to get out 
of it. In virtue of the powers vested in the Governor General in Coun- 
cil under section 72 of the Government of India Act, an Ordinance was 
passed in June 1920. From Simla a notification was issued, called the 
Gold Ordinance, declaring that gold coin shall cease to be legal tender 
after three weeks from that date and that those who desire to convert 
sovereigns into paper currency should present the same at the Govern- 
ment Currency Office within three weeks or 21 days. If t^ey were not 
presented within 21 days, they would cease to be legal tender. If they 
were presented within 21 days, they offered to give currency paper in 
return at Rs. 15 per sovereign. After reducing the sovereign from Rs. 15 
to Rs. 10 value, after demonetising it, after killing it, taking the life 
out of it, and after reducing it to a dead -weight;, the Government intro- 
duced a Bill "in this House to amend the Act by reducing the fifteen 
rupees rate to ten rupees within three months from the date of the Gold 
Ordinance, and this House had to pass it into law. The fate of the 2 #. 
ratio thus introduced in the Statute has been already stated and. the fate 
of the 1 8. fid. ratio will be something worse than that if forced into the 
Statute. I would appeal to all, for Heaven's sake, not to accept the 
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SL«. 6d. ratio. I would appeal to those of you who were not convinced 
on the last occasion to revise your opinion and support the Is. 4 d. ratio, 
which is the most beneficial for the country. ^ , 

Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Boy (Bengal Mahajan Sabha: Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I feel that I shall not be justified in recording my silent 
Vote in a matter of such importance to the country. The question of 
fixing the ratio at 18d. has been the theme of animated controversy in 
this House. An intensive propaganda has been carried on throughout 
India with regard to this matter. There are some who seem to think 
that having now settled down after passing through a perilous period of 
uncertainty and instability, it would be injurious to the interests of India 
to launch into another period of uncertainty now. Do the masses and 
the capitalists, the investors, merchants and the teeming and toiling tillers 
cf the soil in India stand on a common ground in this matter? Can 
ihey look at it from the same angle of vision? That is the plain issue 
before us. I think and honestly believe that the only answer that can 
be given to this question is a plain “No”. 

Sir, I do not stand before you to-day as a party man. I regret, how- 
ever, that in spite of my best endeavours it has not been possible for me 
xo agree with the view which ha$ b$en put forward by my esteemed 
triends on the other side. I do not for one moment doubt the sincerity 
and honesty of my friends. It may be that I am mistaken in my view, 
hut I believe that the depreciation of the rupee from 8.4751 to 7.5334 
grains of gold by reducing its gold value from 18d. to 16d. will be calcu- 
lated to injure the interests of the suffering millions of this impoverished 
country , — (An Honourable Member' “ Question?”) — where the average 
annual income per head ranges between Rs. 20 and Rs. 27 a year and 
where no less than 40 millions of our people live on one meal a day. Sir, 
1 myself am a business man, but I say this openly and in perfect 
honesty that in a matter of this kind I should subordinate my own pri- 
vate interests to the higher interests of the poor. It will be cruel if I 
do not do so. I believe that the reduction of the rate of exchange to 16d. 
will lead to the immediate rise all round in the prices of the necessaries 
of life to the consumers, namely, the agriculturists, who are credulous 
and voiceless , — (An Honourable Member : “How?”) — the middleclass men, 
Ibe wage-earners all of whom will at once realise and find to their misery 
and disappointment how the depreciation of the rupee has affected them 
adversely. Sir, it is known to us with what patience and with what 
composure our countrymen are enduring in silence the remorseless pinch 
of high prices. We know, Sir, how painful it was for them to struggle 
for existence when the prices of necessaries of life went up in India during 
and sometimes after the last great War. (An Honourable Member: 
^'Crocodile tears.”) It was my painful duty to point out to the Fi&4&I 
Commission how the Bombay and Ahmedabad quotations of the 29th 
Ju^y 1921 showed that the average rise in the value of cotton mill sharer 
had been so fabulous as 600 per cent, in Bombay and 850 per cent, in 
Ahmedabad. Knowing that we have to depend sb largely upon imports, ‘Is 
it desirable that we should do anything which would increase the prfcefc’ 
of the necessaries of life? (An Honourable Member: What ^ahoirt 
exports?) I am coming to that. I think I shall not be wide ^of /the mark 
if I say that we shall stand to lose several crores of rupees on our p&seht 
scale of imports. I wish there /sould be a chance of making' Bs. *40 crores 
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cut of our exports. It is my honest belief that a policy of inflation 
leading to the raising of 'the price level may be welcomed by the business 
man as it would increase his profits. But will the agriculturists who 
are as much consumers as middle class men and who are already groaning 
•under the weight of all-round high pricey like it? I do not believe it. 
1 have always advocated low prices of the necessaries of life in India. 
It is not true that the agriculturists would lose heavily if the exchange 
is fixed at 18d. I do not think that the agriculturists have any concern 
with the foreign market. So far as rice or jute is concerned I know it as 
a fact that the producers, the cultivators, have nothing to do with the 
ratio. It is obvious that when the purchasing power of the rupee is re- 
duced prices are bound to rise all round. Will this benefit the masses? 
Jt will certainly benefit those like us who revel in high prices and high 
profits. We cannot disguise the fact that the prices of other foodstuffs 
which are not exportable, for instance, vegetables, fish, etc., will corre- 
spondingly increase as a matter of course. This is a stern fact. It bfcs 
been said with great warmth and vehemence that the agriculturists would 
be ruined unless the exchange is reduced. The prices of the produce of 
the land are regulated not by the ratio of exchange, but by the law of 
demand and supply. That this is so will be abundantly clear from the 
fact that although the ratio stood at 18 d. for the last two years the prices 
of jute went up to 11s. 80 a maund last year and came down to Ks. 12 
a maund this year. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer is also of opinion that the 
fixing of the exchange at 18d. would benefit the agriculturist. He has 
to buy more things than he can produce. It is a fact that out of a total 

export of Es. 140 crores worth of jute, rice, tea, ropes, cereals, oils, 

cakes, goats skins, myrabolams, opium, etc., Bengal is -practically free 

from outside competition for her commodities worth about Bs. 121 crores, 

and considering that the price of rice is also determined by the internal 
price, it may be rightly said that she is not affected by the exchange 
ratio for her exports. I think the advantage which is likely to be gained 
by the depreciation of the rupee is in respect of about 15 crores of rupees 
worth of commodities', which would come to something like 2 to 8 crores. 
Let us now turn to her position regarding imports. Bengal imports 
about 90 crores worth of merchandise and about 2 crores worth of silver 
and bullion. Of these goods the cultivators directly consume about 24 
crores of rupees worth of goods. Thus the extra cost to the cultivators 
will be about 3 crores of rupees. As the principal source of wealth of 
the province is agriculture, the balance of the extra cost for deprecia- 
tion of the rupee, namely, about 8 crores, will also fall indirectly on the 
agriculturists. Besides these imports of merchandise Bengal has invis- 
ible imports of about 45 crores of rupees, on which also there will be a 
further loss of 5£ crores of rupees. Thus there would be a sure loss of 
about 17 crores on the imports against which a possible loss of about 2 
crores or a little more on her exports due to the depreciation of the ruppe 
has to be sefr off. As a matter of fact Bihar and Orissa and Assam stand 
on the same footing as Bengal. {Several Honourable Members r ‘No, 
no. Do not speak for Bihar and Orissa. ”) That is my honest opinion 
8nd I have said it. One word more and I have done. I want to make 
my position clear on the floor of this House. I owe. no allegiance to 
anybody except my conscience in all matters. {Applause.) And I can 
assure you, Sir, that in exercising my vote I shall do so undaunted by 
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the frowns and unseduced by the smiles of the official or the other blocks*. 
^Applause.) % • 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

(Other Honourable Members stood up to speak.) 

Mr. President: I see so many Members getting up, I cannot put the* 
question. If Honourable Members desire to continue the debate it must, 
bt after the recess. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half-Past Two of the Clock,. 
Mir. President in the Chair. 


Pandit Motil&l Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, 1 had made up my mind to take no part in the debate 
on this Bill as the views I entertain are not in perfect consonance with 
either of the two views which have been expressed in this House ; and if I 
xise to speak now, it is because I think we have arrived at a stage 
where the two opposing views may be reconciled without doing 
much violence to each other. But before I proceed, I should like to make 
my position clear. I hljjjjfo been credited in the Press with being an advo- 
cate of the Is. 6d. ratio, and I have been supposed in certain quarters to 
be just the reverse. Now, Sir, I am free to confess on the floor of this 
House that neither statement is true. I have considered as carefully as, I 
could the Report of the Currency Commission and the very able speeches 
that lave been made on the floor of this House, but I have invariably risen 
from a study of both with the one conviction in my mind, that there has. 
been no necessity made out for any legislation on this point. Sir, I have 
listened with great respect to the 18-penny knight, and I have also listened 
with great respect to the 16-penny knights : and I must say that there is 
much in what both of them have said which is entitled to our very careful 
consideration. But after hearing both, and after listening to tEe other 
speakers, I still retain the belief that there is absolutely no necessity for us 
now to pin ourselves down either to Is. 4 d. or to Is. 6d. It has been remarked 
by various speakers in the House that all this is for the transition period, , that 
things are bound to settle themselves after, some say four years, others say 
seven years, and yet others say a longer time. All the dispute therejGorp jg as 
to what is to happen during this interim period? Now, we havOrSUtfvhred 
without any fresh legislation the intended effect of the lost piece fit 
tion on the subject which remained a dead letter, namely, the Act liking 
the 2 shilling ratio. We have been used in practice to other ratios than the 
2 shilling ratio in spite of that ratio remaining on the Staiute-boofc. And 
why? Because the circumstances of trade and the course of events in the 
world which regulate exchange cannot be guided by any legislation on the 
point. They must be allowed to develop themselves. It is contended by 
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the advocates of the 1*. 6d. ratio that prices have adjusted themselves to 
it. It is, on the contrary, contended by those who favour the Is. 4 d. ratio 
that there has been no such adjustment. Well, whether you take the first 
opinion or the second, what is it that reason dictates in the matter? If the 
prices have adjusted themselves, well, it is an accomplished fact. Let them 
remain adjusted. Why need we say by a Statute that they have adjusted? 
If they have not adjusted, let them take their own time to adjust 
themselves. I read the Report of the Currency Commission from that 
point of view and I do not find anything in it which makes out a case for 
the urgency of any legislation on the subject at this juncture. Now, I take 
the opposition to clause 4 to mean simply this, that the la. 4 d. ratio having 
beAn defeated, it goes and the Bill should be dropped. Now, the question 
is, are we to sanction the Is. 6 d. ratio by a Statute? I say no such case 
has been made out for it. If this clause is voted down, the result woulf 
be that while everything supposed to have been achieved by the la. 6d 
ratio will still continue to exist, it will have full scope for the further adjust 
ment that is’ required. If, on the contrary, the other view is correct, that 
prices have not and things generally have not adjusted themselves to that 
ratio, within the next few years \Ve shall see what they adjusts themselves 
to. That being the case, I would appeal to the advocates of the Is. 6dL 
ratio to seriously consider the^position with which we are now confronted. 
So far as the fear of Is. 4d. being made the legal ratio and the authorised 
ratio is concerned, they have won the day. That has been voted down. 
Let them take their victory in a true sportsmanlike spirit and rest contented. 
What do they lose by the other ratio not being given the sanction of the 
law? They lose nothing if their claim is at all justified that this is the 
natural or the proper ratio. ^ 

Now, Sir, so far as that goes, I do not belief in any ratio being the 
natural ratio or even a scientific ratio or an honest ratio. We have heard 
a great deal on the floor of tin’s House about there being a natural ratio, 
and some experts on both sides have enlightened us with their views on 
the scientific side of it. Again, Members have vied with each ot]j^r in 
protesting that their views are honestly felt and that they obey nothing but 
their own consciences. Now, Sir, so far as the experts go, I am in the same 
position as my friend, Mr. Jinnah. Like him, I am neither an expert nor 
an exporter nor an importer nor an agriculturist, not even a labourer for 
wages. It may be that I am a labourer but can claim no wages, so I am 
not concerned with any scale of wages. Now although my friend, Mr. 
Jinnah and I may not be experts, I think he will agree with me that both 
he and I know how to deal with experts, and indeed he has cited the very 
highest authority as to how they should be dealt with. I would ask the 
House not to be led away by any expert opinion. I would ask the House 
to depend upon common sense only, and depending upon their common 
sense I would say, let those who honestly believe in Is. 6 d. being the proper 
ratio by all means hold to their belief that that is so, and, on the other hand, 
let those who honestly believe in the Is. Ad. ratio also adhere to that belief; 
but let us see what can be done now without doing violence to either view. 
While on the one hatid we have rejected the Is. 4 d, ratio, we have not 
toeluded all possibility of our resorting to it if a strong case is made out. 
it in the near future. On the other hand we are now discussing the 
ratio. If we do not adopt it we 'shall similarly not exclude the 
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possibility or the probability of resorting to it after the atmosphere has 
cleared up a bit, and after the passions which the controversy has given 
rise to have subsided. I submit, and I appeal to those friends of mine who 
are in favour of la. 6 d. to consider this position from this point of view 
without in the least altering their opinion upon the merits. As for the 
one rate or the other being the honest rate or dictated by conscience, all 
I Can say is, Sir, that I should be very sorry to make the long lists of index 
figures and the like a matter of conscience. They are all unreliable in my 
opinion. I do not for one moment believe that any Honourable Member 
in this House has given or would give his vote other than from conviction 
and I do not share the opinion of those who think otherwise. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Why did the Honourable Member 
then vote for Is. 4d. ? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I am very thankful to Dr. Moonje for having 
shown us the way to reply to such a question and I say, I am very glad at 
the interruption I was about to say when I was interrupted that while 
I was not in favour of la. 6 d. I was not against Is. 4 d. That is how I put 
it, and the reason is that to my mind the considerations in favour of la. 
4d. far outweigh the considerations in favour of la. 6 d., but I take it upon 
myself to say that neither side can be infallible. After all much has to be 
left to time and to future developments. It may be that one party may be 
wrong and the other party may be right. It is much too wide a proposition 
to assert, and too great a responsibility for anybody to take upoYi himself 
that what he is 1 now asserting in this House is God’s own truth. It is a 
matter after all upon which opinions may be divided and as we know are 
sharply divided; and that being the case the only right thing that the 
House can do is to wait and see. That is why a certain opinion of mine, 
which has been very much djJtiissed in the Press and very much misunder- 
stood by the Press and the public, was given. I advised that the Swaraj 
Party, or rather the Congress Party, should be left free to vote as they 
liked. It was not because I was not then aware of all the considerations in 
favour of la. 4 d., but because I felt that there was that division of opinion, 
and Members who had thought over the matter and who had come definitely 
and positively to the opinion that either la. 6d. or la. 4 d. was the proper 
ratio should not be compelled by a party mandate to vote contrary to their 
opinion. That was my advice, but I may tell you for your further edifica- 
tion, that even if it had not been made a party question the result would 
not have been very different because we knew ^hat the general feeling in 
the Party was. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Why did you go to Simla after you had walked out? 

# Pandit Motilal Nehru: Why did I not go to Simla? What has that to 
do with the questidn? Well then, as I was saying, there is no question 
here of honesty. There is no question that the Members who voted against 
la. 4 d. are now precluded from voting against la. 6d. on grounds* of consis- 
tency or on grounds of policy. I think the two positions are perfectly reeonoil- 
able. A Member may very reasonably and may rightly he against la. 
and yet he may equally reasonably and rightly be also against stabilising 
the Bupee at la. w. even though he may have reasons in favour erf 1*. 6dL 

. e 
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which outweigh any reasons which can be adduced in favour of <1*. 4d. ; 
because, as I have submitted, we are not committing ourselves by throwing 
out this clause either to the one ratio or the other. We are keeping our 
liands free. The Government can bring in a measure as soon as they like 
. after this when “they are more confident of convincing the House that there 
' is occasion for fixing the ratio at a particular rate. I therefore appeal, Sir, 
tq Members who have voted for Is. 0d. to consider this aspect of the question 
and not simply to be guided by the Vote that they have already given. 

Now a great deal has been said about the canvassing activities of both 
the parties. I do not mean to contend that canvassing is not perfectly 
permissible or is not desirable; but there is canvassing and canvassing. 
There are fair methods of canvassing and unfair methods of canvassing. I 
have here one instance of canvassing which I should like to bring to the 
notice of the House. It refers to no less a person than the Assistant Whip 
of the Congress Party. All of a sudden one fine momirigrfhe receives this 
telegram purporting to come from a relation of his. It comes from Bara 
Banki addressed to Mr. Raft Ahmed Kidwai and runs thus : “ Wire re- 
ceived. Your father seriously ill am going Lakhimpur. Come first train. 
Sardar Husain”. Well, when the son got this wire his first impulse was 
naturally to wire direct to Lakhimpur to his father and to ask him how he 
was doing and this is the reply he got. “Quite well; why telegram?” 
(Laughter). Now, Sir, I am authorised to state that Mr. Sardar Husain, 
the gentleman from whom this telegram purported to come to Mr. Rafi 
Ahmed Kidwai and who certainly is a relation of his, knows nothing about 
it. Of course it is not easy or possible for me to fix on the sender of the 
telegram, but the interest in which the telegram was seftt speaks for itself, 
and I hope that any victory gained by suchrmethods will not be looked upon 
as a thing to be boasted of. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi, Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I will not take up much of the time of the 
(House at this stage, but I think it my duty to dr&w attention to a few points 
and to join with my friend in making an appeal to both sides of the House 
on the voting that is to take place shortly. The Government of India 
desired in 1892 to fix the rupee at Is. 6d. The Fowler Committee says: 
“The Government of India proposed in T8Q2 to close the Indian mints to 
silver and to pass an Act authorising them to declare gold a legal tender 
at a rate not exceeding 18af. for the rupee-” In 1893 the rate was fixed 
provisionally at 16d* The Fowler Committee said in 1898: 


“ The maximum limit of 18d. for the rupee originally suggested by the uovem- 
roent of India was not imposed, and the question of the permanent legal Tatio can now 
be considered in the light of what is expedient in the present day and unfettered 
by any promises made or conditions imposed in the' past . 99 


Now, bavin# considered that, proposal of the Government of India of 
raising the rupee to 18d. made in 1.892, and their subsequent proposals, 
the Fowler Committee still recommended that the rupeO should be fbced 
at 16d. That was the time when 16d. was fixed “as a permanent rate/' 
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and we know that the rupee# stood for twenty years at 16d- After that 
time there was the Babington- Smith Committee appointed in 1916, and that 
Committee recommended that the rupee should be fixed at two shillings. 
Mr. Dadibh Dalai pointed out the evils that were likely to result from 
fixing the rupee at 2s-, and he recommended that it should be fixed '.at 
16d- That advice was not accepted. The Government passed the Act 
of 1920 by which the 'rupee was fixed at 2a- Notwithstanding that en- 
actment, however, the rupee refused to go up to 2s. and to stay there. 
It came down to 16d- in January 1923. And in 1924 the Honourable 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas sought to bring in a Bill to fix the rupee at 
16d. W.e know that at that time the Honourable the Finance Member 
did not accept the proposal. Now, Sir, attention has already been drawn 
to the telegraphic correspondence which passed between the Government 
and the Secretary of State in that connection. I wish to remind Members 
of this House of that correspondence because it is of such great importance 
to remember it. In the telegram from the Viceroy, dated the 8th 
October, 1924, it was said : 


“ The general policy which we have tentatively in mind would be : 

% 

(a) to retain as our primary purpose the maintenance of comparatively stable 

rupee prices, 

( b ) to fix in our own mind on Is. 6 d. sterling as the figure at which we desire 

to stabilise the rupee so long as this primary purpose is not endangered." 

And the Viceroy w ent on to say : 

“ But we realise that questions of such fundamental importance should not 'be 
decided without a formal inquiry h> some kind of Committee." 

Now, I ask the House to note the situation- The Government of India 
acting in consultation with the Secretary of State proposed in 1892 that 
the rup'ee should be raised, to Is- 6 d- In 1893 on the Herschell Com- 
mitted recommendation it was fixed provisionally at Is- 4 d. The Fowler 
Committee which was appointed in 1898-99 recommended that it should be 
fixed at 1 8. 4d • as a permanent rate. It was so fixed- The rupee stayed 
there, i.e -, at la- 4d-, for 20 years- The Government of India were asked 
in 1924 to stabilise the rupee at Is- 4d- The Government of India told 
the Secretary of State that they were not prepared to do that, but that 
they wanted to stabilise it at Is. 6 d. They said in their cable: 

“ The general policy which we have tentatively in mind would be to fix in our 
own mind at Is. 6 d. as the sterling figure at which we desire to stabilise the rupee, 
but we realise that questions of such fundamental importance should not be decided 
without a formal inquiry by some kind of Committee." 

We know, that a Commission was then appointed, and we know also that 
protests were lodged against the composition of that Commission. Now, 
Sir, the recommendation of that Commission comes before this Hotfee, &nd 
I ask the House apd Members of Government to consider the Aire&ta- 
stances in which it is brought up before it. Happily there was 0n 7 1«he 
Commission one Member who wrote a minute of dissent, apd hay© 
discussed that minute- The Government now want to legislate on % the 
lines of the recommendations of the Commission. t ‘ " 
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[Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya.] 

This is the first time that the Government find themselves bound 
by law to secure to this proposal the stamp of its acceptance by this 
Assembly. I submit, Sir, this is a very special situation and the Gov- 
ernment should fully realise the implications of it. The other day 65* 
votes were recorded in favour of Is- 4 d- and 68 against it. Now, I en- 
tirely agree with my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru, — I do not 
wish to impute any motive to any of my friends sitting on the other 
. Benches. I take it they voted accordingly to the best light within them- 
But I should like both the Government Members and other Honourable 
Members to consider one point. This is legislation permanently to raise* 
the value of the coin. For such legislation it is not enough that the 
majority of three should decide ‘which is the right course to adopt. I 
put it to Honourable Members on the other side whether I am right in my 
presentation of the case or not. On a matter which affects the currency 
of the country, on a matter which affects the happiness of the vast millions 
of the people, legislation should not be passed by the majority of two or 
three against the 65 votes of Members who have come 4bere, according to 
the rules laid down fcv the Government, to represent til 6 people of the 
various parts of the country. If, Sir, there is any question on which prac- 
tical unanimity should be sought, this is one and I ask every Member, 
official and non-official, whether I am wrong in submitting that we should 
lay down the rule, that the currency of the country should not be pam- 
pered with by the snatch vote of three in such a House as this. I do not 
say that the Government were not entitled to nominate as many Mem- 
bers as they have done. The constitution, as it stands, is a faulty 
constitution; it is a vicious constitution which allows such a large number 
of permanent civil servants to sit in this Assembly and to vote* It is 
also vicious because it gives the power to the Government to nominate 

g such a large number of Members and even those Members who 

P,M ‘ have been nominated will agree with me that this system places 
people’s elected representatives at a disadvantage, and that it places the 
nominated Members themselves in an awkward position- It is much to 
be desired that every one of those Members came by the free suffrages of 
the people- Lastly, Sir, as the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru has 
already pointed out, we have to remember the manner in which canvassing 
has been done- That is also a factor which has to be taken into ac- 
count. I therefore submit that, remembering the importance of the 
question, that it is a question which affects the happiness of vast millions 
of the people, the Government should not seek to establish the law on it 
by the majority of one or two votes- And if my appeal might yet be 
heard, I would ask the Government to issue instructions that every Mem- 
ber on the Government side, official and nominated, is free to vote accord- 
ing to but own conscience. I am willing, Sir, that the matter should 
stand at that, for I feel certain that, if Members are left free to vote 
according to their conscience, they would not vote that the Is. 6 d. rate 
should be established by law. I hope the voting will show that my 
appeal has not been in vain. 

, The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I should like to say a word, 
first, in regard to the canvassing tele-gram which my Honourable friend,* 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Has read out. That telegram was brought to our 
attention a day or two ago and I desire to say on behalf of Government. 
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■and on behalf of everybody on this side that we entirely repudiate any 
kind of connection with it. We do not know anything about where it 
•came from, but we entirely repudiate any connection with it and I am 
sorry that anybody should have adopted such a method of trying to^caiVi 
vas, which is obviously a thing which we unanimously in this House should 
object to. 

Now I come to the question that is immediately before us- My ' 

Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, has suggested that, as the 
House has voted against Is- 4 d-, the question really remaining to be 
decided is whether the time has come to stabilise the exchange at Is- 6d-, 
•or not. Now, I submit that that decision was definitely and unanimously 
taken by the House when they accepted the motion that the Bill be 
taken into consideration. The point of principle that arose on the 
question whether the Bill be taken into consideration or not was : has the 
time come for stabilisation or not? The House unanimously voted that 
the time had come for stabilisation when it accepted the motion that 
the Bill be taken |nto consideration. 

Pandit Madaxi^ Mohan Malaviya: At any rate, at* any figure? Cer- 
tainly not. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I submitted, when I was moving 
that the Bill be taken into consideration, that, if you wanted to stabilise, 
there was only one possible rate at which you could stabilise, namely, 
1«. 6d., but, so far as the principle of the Bill was concerned, the simple 
point was : has the time come for stabilisation ? The Currency Commis- 
sion were unanimous that tho time had come nine months ago for 
stabilisation. The House have voted unanimously that the time has 
come for stabilisation. The House have also voted that they do not 
want the ratio at Is. Ad. Now, there is a difference, I think, between the 
technical position and the practical position. The technical position is 
that the two shillings ratio is on the Statute-book- The Government 
propose to alter it to Is. 6 d. The House has voted that it does not want 
it fixed below Is. 6 d. If it now votes that it does not want the ratio 
fixed at Is- 6 d-, the technical position, if there is any meaning in the 
House's votes at all, will be that the House desire to see the exchange 
stabilised at the statutory ratio. ( Cries of “No, no.”) I say that will be 
the technical position- I freely admit that it will not be the practical 
position but technically that will be the position that the House will vote 
that we should proceed to stabilise the ratio at two shillings. That is 
a task which I should be sorry to have to undertake myself. Indeed, I 
should decline it. But I suppose it would theoretically be possible to try. 
and do it by maintaining the lower limit of Is. 5£d. in accordance with 
the vote of the House on Tuesday, not allowing exchange to fall, but 
removing the upper limit and seeing what happens- 

I cannot think that the House really wants that and I submit that^ 
for practical purposes what the House discussed on Tuesday was whether 
or not the ratio should be immediately stabilised at la. 4d- or Is- 6 d*, 
and it did for all practical purposes decide that tho ratio should be-im- 
mediately stabilised at la- 6 d- I can quite understand Honourable Monk* 
bers who voted against that trying to find a means of escape, but tha^ is 
the practical position, and I submit that if this House is not to uptake 
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[Sir Basil Blackett.] 

itself — to use an expression which was used this morning— ridiculous — 1 
understand it. is Parliamentary — if the House does not desire to make it- 
self ridiculous, it must accept this clause and pass it- 1 submit that on 
this clause at any rate the opportunity does not arise for rejecting the 
decision to stabilise the rupee. That was raised on the seeond reading 
debate and the House decided at that time unanimously in the affirmative, 
and I cannot see that the fact that the ratio in the Bill baa been practically 
accepted by this House is a reason why we should now turn round and 
say that the time has not come for stabilisation. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
says, “Very well, stabilise, but do not do it by Act. Bo it by executive' 
action.!' He said, “What harm would there be in going on as we have- 
gone on before?” I do not know whether he means to say that if this Bill 
were not passed, he would regard the Government as fully justified in 
going on maintaining the stability at Is • 6 d- by the same methods as they 
have been adopting since last August* 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: What ’I meant to say was that the , responsibility 
should be of the Goverhment and not of this House. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is the usual position of a great 
many Honourable Members of this House. When they are put up against 
a responsibility, they say, “ For God’s sake, do not make u» responsible.” 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: We are not responsible. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The opportunity has been given to 
this House to decide a very important issue. It has decided it and it is 
nonsense for this House to pretend that it can shirk its responsibility by 
now saying, “ Let the Government take the responsibility.” The House 
has come to a decision and I submit that it is absolutely contrary to the 
interests of this House that it should now pretend that it is not responsible. 
It is also, I think, time that we took into consideration the interests of 
India. This uncertainty which has been hanging over the market ever 
since, at any rate, the Currency Commission’s Iteport was published was 
decided in the view of the market by Tuesday’s vote. It is, I submit, entirely 
contrary to the interests of the market, to the interests of India and the 
interests of stability that we should now, having reached this stage, sudden- 
ly plunge the whole country back into the threat of instability which would 
be involved by any action other than the passage of this clause by this 
Btouse. The suggestion, therefore, that we should now turn round and 
maintain 1*. 6 d. by executive action is, I submit, one’ wfiich absolutely 
ignores a very important interest in this matter, namely, the interest of the 
millions of this country who are interested in stability of exchange. Sir, 
I do hope that the House will recognise that it cannot run away from its 
responsibility in the manner suggested by my Honourable friend Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and that the time has come when we must come to a 
decision. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : I move that the question be 
now put. 

. (Several other Honourable Members also moved that the question Be 
put.) 
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lb. President: The question is that the question be now, put. 
The motion was adopted. 

Hr* President : The question is: 

“ That clause 4, as amended, do stand part of the Bill.” 

The Assembly divided*. 
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The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The 
clause 2 of the Bill. The question ii 
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House will now proceed to consider 


“ That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.” 

With regard to this question, I may point out to the House that there are 
two amendments which seek to insert clause 2 after clause 1 and to re- 
number clause 2 and the subsequent clauses accordingly. They are in 
the name of Mr. N. C. Kelkar and Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, and I pro- 
pose to take both these amendments together, and after discussion to put 
them to the vote one by one. Mr. Kelkar. 


Mr. N .0. Kelkar: Sir, I move the amendment that stands in my name: 


“ That after clause 3 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted and the 
subsequent clauses be re-numbered accordingly : 

* * 2, In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, after section 3 the following new section 
shall be inserted and the subsequent sections shall be re-numbered accord- 
ingly : 

Gold Coinage. 

4 (1) The mint shall coin a gold Mohur containing 123*27447 grains troy of gold 
ll-12ths fine. 

(2) Any person who tenders at any time to the Governor General in Council, 
at the Office of the Master of the Mint or at, any Government Treasury 
or the Imperial Rank or any of its branches or at any other plaee notified 
in this behalf by the Governor General in Council in the Gazette of India, 
fine gold and pays seigniorage to cover minting charges, according to a 
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scale to be notified in the Government Gazette, shall be entitled to rSeilve 
gold Mohurs proportionate to the amount of gold tendered, at the rat# 
of 13*22 x 8*47512 = 113*0016 grains of fine gold per Mohur. 

i$) The gold Mohur shall be a full legal tender in payment or on account, pro* 
viaed that the coin (a) has not lost in weight so as to be more^thtui *06 
per cent, below the standard weight and has not been defaced. 

U) In the making of the gold Mohur, a remedy shall be allowed of att atfflbnt 
not exceeding 5,000tns in weight and 2,C00ths in fineness. 

Provided that the above provisions shall not come into operation until suck 
date as the Governor General in Council may direct in this behalf. 

Provided also that such date shall not be later than 1st March, 1928 V* 

Sir, I wish to make it clear absolutely in the first place that this amend* 
ment is meant, only to bear on the merits of the whole question, and it is 
not in any sense a dilatory amendment. I do not wish to prolong thei 
debate for one minute more than is absolutely necessary. But one 
cannot avoid bringing forward such an amendment, especially when one 
seep that during the last two or three days during which we debated this 
Bill, not a single point was taken about the real issue which in my opinion 
dominates the whole situation, namely, that of a gold standard and a gold 
•currency. Of course the ratio was the first point to be taken up, and we 
have now decided that; but I mean this amendment to be the earliest 
protest against the other parts of the Report and of the Bill. We all know 
that the Commission’s Report, apart from recommending a ratio of 1*. 6 d. t 
harm* this country in its currency position in a number of ways. In the 
first place, it strikes at convertibility of currency notes; then it demonetises 
gold, the existing gold coin, that is, the sovereign; and thirdly, it strikes 
at the root of the future hope of gold coinage. ( 

The Honourable -Sir Basil Blackett : I do not know whether the Honour- 
able Member would excuse me, but would like to point out to him that 
this Bill does not have any of the consequences that he suggests. This is 
an entirely interim Bill and all the points lie is raising come up on the 
Gold Standard Bill. In the intention of the Government, there is nothing 
in this Bill whatsoever to prejudice the later discussion of the whole alter- 
native of the gold currency which he is desiring to move on this Bill. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: I am quite aware, Sir, that we are going to have an-* 
other Bill dealing with the Bank, and thAt we may take up these questions 
along with the Bank Bill. But I really do not know whether we can rely 
upon anything like that, and we must therefore take the earliest opportu- 
nity to put forward the public view on this whole question immediately. 
Now, the Honourable the Finance Member refers me to the future occa- 
sion, but I am not quite sure what position he himself would take when 
that time arrives. And for this reason. We are told in the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons that this Bill is intended to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Report of the Currency Commission. Now, the 
Currency Commission’s Report gives this Government two options in "deal- 
ing with gold, gold exchange or gold. May I ask the Honourable Member 
why he has dropped that recommendation about giving gold and accepted 
only the recommendation to give gold exchange? That is obviously a 
parture from the Currency Commission’s Report, and therefore I*eafcm di f 
trust him, if I may say so, to carry out the other recommendations^ atstf ~o£ 
the Currency Commission V Report when that othdr Bill comes Ujft 

The Honourable $ir BasQ. Blackett: The other Bill is .there, Sir. a&d 
contains the Currency Commission's recommendations. 
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Mfe« If. 0 . Kelkar: I think the Honourable Member at any rate admits* 
th&t he has made' one departure. Whereas two options were given to him, 
he has ohosefc to exercise only one option. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Only during the temporary period. 

Hr. H. O. Kelkar: Never mind; it may be temporary, but he need not.’ 
have done it. What was to be lost if he had postponed that proposal up 
to the time of the disposal of the Bank Bill? Why does he anticipate 
things like that? Where was the need for hurry of that kind? If that 
other Bill was coming, the whole contents of the Currency Commission’s 
Beporfc should have awaited the coming of that Bill. There was absolutely 
no hurry, not even including the ratio position. We could have disposed 
erf the Ratio Bill and the other contents of the Commission’s Report along 
with that other Bill. They are “ twin Bills ” of three, I suppose. 

Now, this Bill, for the reason that I have pointed out, does not better 
the pbsition in any way. It has not acted as a shock absorber. It has 
provoked a shock in the sense that the Finance Member has msyle a 
deliberate departure and given up gold and, kept only kept exchange. 
Now. we, the unsophisticated Indian minds,, had larger expectations, that 
as a Commission was appointed with very large terms of reference, the 
\£hole position was to be examined and investigated into. The whole world 
was taking to gold standard, and we naturally expected that as India was 
legitimately entitled to a lot of gold — and it was alleged that it had alieady 
a lot of gold in the country — we should be also led along the proper path 
immediately to the stabilisation of the rupee in relation to gold, in other 
words, that we should have a true, honest gold standard and gold currency. 

I am expressing the sentiments of the public so far as I can judge them 
when I use the words “ legitimate expectation of the Indian people.” The 
Honourable Member will realise the truth of what I say if he refers to the 
evidence that was laid before the Commission, and the evidence will bear 
out my statement that the Indian public did expect that we should be 
immediately led to a gold standard and gold currency. Far from doing 
so, the Honourable the Finance Member now actually proposes to demone- 
tise the gold coin. I really wonder what harm this innocent gold coin was 
doing to him. I have read the reasons which have been adduced for de-' 
monetisation, but I am not satisfied with those reasons. If the ratio was 
to be changed, the new coin would have remained current at that new 
ratio.* He therefore should have simply put in a clause in this Bill making 
the sovereign current not at the rate of Rs. 10 but at the ratio which he 
proposed as the exchange ratio. Therefore I call this unnecessary, if not 
indecent, hurry to demonetise the only gold coin that was current in the 
country. 

My amendment and the other amendments bearing on this question, I 
take it, are intended to lay before this House the whole scheme that we 
have in otir mind, i.e., the popular side has in its mind, with regard to 
the gold coin and currency. First of all, therefore, I will just give a 
brief explanation and justification of the amendment I am moving. As 
Vou Will' see Sir, the amendment though it is a long amendment, proposes, 
in brief, to introduce a gold coin called the Mohur which should be minted 
in Bombay, have a certain weight, a certain fineness of metal, and Be 
legal* .tender. T&e gold Mohur Is a coin with which India wat not pn* 
familiar. If you refer to the economic history of India you will find 4 
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that/ gold Mohurs have existed from time immemorial, and we know of the 
gold Mohur at least from the time of Akbar. India waa therefore faindiar, 
with gold Mohurs, coins of this denomination and character, over two 
or three hundred years, if not more. India has been described in J>ooks 
of exploring travellers as the land of gold, “land in which there was Smoke 
of gold/* ~I do not know really whether there was any smoke of gold, 
but I think the description to mean that gold coin was current in Xndi% 
and the principal thing that attracted the attention of foreigners in Indie 
was the gold coin. That is the tradition, the heredity of practice anc 
psychology of the Indian people in this matter of coinage. 

Then the next thing I may point out in regard to this Mohur is* that 
m order to avoid all sorts of complications I have endeavoured to fix up 
the conditions of this Mohur on a par with the sovereign. Personally 1 
would have liked to have had the sovereign itself minted in India. There 
are a number of opinions about this, whether the Mohur alone should be 
minted or the sovereign should be minted. Personally I would have had 
a coin which would be current practically in England and in India. In the 
Colonies we know for instance that they have their own mint which is a 
branch of the Royal Mint in England, and sovereigns are coined there. 

I do not see why India should not have a mint of its own and coin 
sovereigns which would be current. But I know from official papers that 
the Home Government has always been making trouble about this. Here 
again we see preferential treatment. The Colonies are allowed to have 
branches of the Royal Mint. India is obstructed in the possession of a 
branch of the Royal Mint, and in order that the same complication may not 
arise, and in order that it may not be said that this provision is useless 
because the Home Government are not going to allow a branch of the 
Royal Mint to be opened in India, I have made this provision. In order 
to avoid all complications, I have made the provision that, whereas the 
Mohur should not be exactly the sovereign, it should be something just 
tike a sovereign. Therefore I have provided that it should have the same 
fineness, the same weight, etc., that it should not be a counterfeit of the 
sovereign but it certainly should become a counterpart of the sovereign, 
so that if people take the two coins in, their hands they may see, that 
here in India is a current coin on the same level as the sovereign. And 
why not the sovereign itself? Simply because the Royal Mint in England 4 
is jealouo of India, and the people of England are jealous of India and do 
not want India to handle a gold coin. I want to make that out, and in 
order to make that out, I have followed the conditions exactly as they 
appertain to the sovereign. And when is this to be brought into practiced 
I know that in 1918 Government passed an emergency measure and they 
did actually coin lakhs and lakhs of gold coins at the Bombay Mint. It 
cannot therefore be said that India does not possess the necessary equip* 
ment for gold coinage. In fact in 1918 the Bombay Mint coined, I read’ 
in the Times of India, about 86 lakhs of gold coins. From that I presump 
the B6mbav Mint is sufficiently well equipped, if we simplv decide now 
to go on minting a gold coin at the Bombay Mint. I read the OtHpr day: 
a report of the Master of the Mint. I see there is a full estayishi|i^& 
there at present. Silver coinage is stopped ; not one rupee was coaxed 
year in this mint, not one gold coin was minted at this mint jiast ypar, 
apd what are they minting there? Two-anna pieces and four-aSSa 
th’kt is all, and striking some medals, etc. I really wanted tomduire ol 
thi Finance Member, by putting a question and asking what tin? big 
establishment was doing in the mint, if it was not to coin rupees, or if it 
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is not to coin gold mohurs. Was this establishment there only for striking 
medals and rendering service to outsiders? What is the mint intended 
for? That is a point of .curiosity , and some day I suppose it will be satis* 
fied. In the meanwhile I only assert that this Bombay Mint has all the 
equipment that is necessary, and the dies and punches which were used 
m 1918 must also be there ; the whole establishment is there, the building is 
there; absolutely nothing is required, only the permission of Government 
to allow gold to be minted. Then comes the question of the material of 
which the Mohur is to be minted. 

a 

[At this point Mr. President vacated the Chair, which was occupied by 
Mr. K. C. Neogy, one of the Panel of Chairmen.] 

With regard to this, the argument is that if we at once begin to 
impose an obligation on Government to mint an Indian gold coin and 
take away the character of legal tender from rupees, then naturally all the 
rupees will go to the mint in course of time and Government will be callgd 
upon to provide themselves with large stocks and supplies of gold, and 
this would be impossible. Taking that difficulty into account and proceed- 
ing on the lines of least resistance and in order to avoid all complications, 
and in fact wanting to probe the bond fides of this Government to its fullest 
depths, I have laid down this, that the gold coin should be given in exchange 
for fine gold which a man takes to the mint. Bo there would be no difficulty 
tor the Government about gold supplies and gold stocks. A man takes his 
own gold to the mint, and then again I have provided that he pays his own 
seigniorage which Government should not demand. After all seigniorage is 
u small trifle. In other countries seigniorage is not charged; in most 
countries it is not charged; it is considered derogatory to the mint to ask 
for the expenses of coining. But in order that it may not be said that 
my amendment is out of order because it lays a certain charge on the 
' Government to the extent of the minting charges, therefore I have avoided 
that also. So I offer my own gold and I offer my own expenses of 
seigniorage, and in return I want a gold coin stamped with the Govern- 
ment stamp. That is the utmost that T ask. Now in this what is there 
that Government should resist unless they_ are actuated by a desire to 
demonetise all gold coins, the reason for which really I cannot understand? 

Now, what will be the advantages of this coin of mine? I will place 
these advantages seriatim before the House. The proposal can be carried 
out almost immediately; yet I have added a proviso so that it cannot be 
said that Government has been hurried in this matter — I give one full year 
to Government. I have provided this of course in case it cannot be dona* 
immediately. It can be done only by a notification of the Governor 
General in Council and I give one full year, so that that notification may 
be delayed till March next year. I think one full year is absolutely suffi- 
cient time for the Government to begin minting if they really 

want to begin minting at all. The mint has got the equip- 

ment to coin, as I have already said, and can be fitted to do so 
again within a short space of time. The Mint Master's report shows that 
the mint has an enormous capacity for minting gold coins; and my pro- 
posal, if accepted, would not cause any difficulty in carrying it out. The 
proposal does not depend on the permission of the Royal Mint, because 
the coin I propose is not like the sovereign in shape or form. The gold 
“Mohur will be a counterpart of the sovereign, and yet it will he so like the 
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sovereign that it will bd treated with the same consideration as the- 
sovereign for internal use. The gold coin will familiarise people with tjie 
use of gold coins if they are not already trained to them. The actual use 
of gold coins at least for some time is the only way to get over the habit 
of that use, because familiarity with gold coins will increase the Confidence 
of the people in the country's currency system. As a matter of fact* the 
Indian people do not want any training in gold coins because India possess* 
ed gold coins for ages past. The proposed gold coin does not upset the 
Government scheme in the least degree or manner. It does not interfere 
with the building up of a gold reserve if Government want to build up 
one ; and the minting of gold coins from bullion does not drive the Govern- 
ment to borrow for currency purposes. It will cost nothing to the Goy- 
ermpent because, according to* the proposal itself, seigniorage will be paid. 
Of course Government should not, in this country, as in other countries, 
charge seigniorage because after all minting expenses are negligible. Gov- 
ernment may charge seigniorage in the beginning but gradually dispense 
with it. Action in this matter is left to the Executive and not proposed to 
be taken by law. Minting facilities will induce the hoarded gold of India 
to come out and circulate. Gold coins are always likely to circulate more 
than chips or odds and ends of gold pieces. In the proposed coin people 
will have a full value and full-bodied coin in hand. The gold reserve will 
be a bulwark of strength to Government; and gold coins in the hands" of 
the people will be a welcome provision for them against a rainy day and 
days of panic. The use of gold coins will help the progress of the bank- 
ing habit better than currency notes. The prevalence of gold coins in the 
country will at least put to tne test .and verify the doubt whether people 
really do want a gold coin or not; because it is sometimes said people do 
not want a gold coin and it is bad policy to thrust it on them. If the 
Mohur is introduced an experiment will be made : if people themselves 
come to the mint with gold and ask for gold coins, then that will be a fair 
experiment to see whether people want or do not want gold coins. The use 
of gold coins will better help the progress of banking habits than currency 
notes or rupees. If there must be some people who cannot get over the 
habit of hoarding it will after all make no difference to Government 
whether they hoard gold bullion or gold coins minted for them at their 
expense. A gold coin may be a fetish in the eyes of advanced societies, 
but it certainly does the trick of inspiring confidence and it will do so in 
India under the present 'conditions, namely, in the atmosphere of suspicion 
about the currency policy of the Government. The new coin does not come 
in the way of rupees being as before unlimited legal tender; the two will 
be unlimited parallel legal tenders during the period; the people will get 
familiar with the gold coin and acquire greater confidence in the currency 
system. Government could go on feeling their way in the meanwhile fii 
the first stage of their journey to the ideal of the gold standard. My 
Honourable friend recommends that gold certificates should be paid in 
gold at the date of maturity of the note ; but if gold bullion is given instead 
of gold coin, it is always troublesome and difficult for private peoffie id sell 
their gold for making payment in bazaar transactions. The coihxanlfiasp 
from hand to hand and not so bullion, because there is no guarantee shout 
its fineness and its weight. The gold Mohur will necessarily, be' a 
substitute for the present rupee or gold bullibn or currency note's whether 
looked at as a medium Or measure or standard or store. ” ' ' 

in brief are the advantages which I think will nf^^ri^y 

from the adoption of the amendment I am proposing, namely, themiriting 
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of gold Mohurs in the Government mint; and after stating these advantages 
! will enter upon a discussion of the .general reasons which led me to pro- 
pose this course. Now, in this matter I must proceed with diffidence and 
Hesitation because I am an ignorant layman and nobody in this House 
wishes* to pit his knowledge of these matters against the great knowledge 
of the great expert who is the present Finance Member. But I got some 
^consolation in my desire to criticise him from a pamphlet which I read 
the other day and in which I found Mr. Churchill and his advisers criticised 
by Professor Keynes. This is the direct language used by him about 
Mr. Churchill : 


** Why did he do such a silly thing ?** 

That is the language used about the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

" Partly^ because he has no instinctive judgment to prevent him from making 
mistakes, partly because lacking this instinctive judgment, he was deafened by the 
glamorous voices of coirventional finance, and most of all because he was gravely misled 
by his experts.** 

Now, that brings me on to the recent experience we # have gained about 
experts in Bombay 1 am speaking of course of the Back Bay experts, 
ami I think that if the experts who advised the Bombay Back Bay scheme 
which so egregiously failed, had any sense of self-respect, they would wish 
themselves to be buried at the bottom of the sea which they wanted to 
reclaim. Now , what were the motives of the Honourable the Finance 
Member in appointing this Commission? It is now common knowledge 
that Government had already made up their mind between the Home Gov- 
ernment and themselves to have the ratio fixed at Is. 6d. "Then where 
was the necessity for appointing this Commission? By an executive order 
you could have fixed the ratio at 1 8 6 d., and there would have been no 
necessity of a Boyal Commission. It appears, however, that experts 
sometimes regard themselves as fallible. ^ Experts are not infallible, that 
is of course our contention. But it is some consolation to find that some- 
times experts themselves pretend not to be infallible and therefore express 
their anxiety to appoint Commissions and Committees just to take advice 
and follow their instructions as far as possible. In this particular in- 
stance, however, I must say this, that I do not see any vestige of real 
modesty on the part of the Finance Membei* in appointing this Commis- 
sion. Why I say that, is this. When I see sometimes in the street a 
healthy, able-bodied beggar with crutches under his arms, I ask myself 
why has this healthy and stout man crutches under his arms, and whether 
he realty wants any support for walking? Certainty not; but then I feel 
that he wants to beat somebody with them. That is my explanation for 
the appointment of this Commission. I do not honestlv think that the 
Finance Member realty wanted to seek guidance from the report of this 
Commission, nor did he honestly think that these people were wiser than 
himself. Certainty at any rate the Indian section did not think so. Then 
why did, he appoint this Commission and why did he appoint Indian 
Members? Perhaps as crutches to beat his opponents with, ancT not as 
support to himself? But after all these crutches are ricketty: they are 
very weak^and if the Finance Member indulged in the hope that he would 
be able to beat us with those sticks, I may assure him that it was a forlorn 
^? P m Member : He has beqten us/') (Another ffon- 

:purabU,fiepibet: Time, time."), I am going to take a full hour, jyjind 
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you. Don’t say time. 1 say this seriously, because I treat this Question 
as the most important topic in the whole Bill. The ratio of course had jts . 
own importance, but throughout the discussion, the House will repiember 
that this topic was .not touched upon £t all. It remained un^^t$d^ 
the aggregate, and therefore I am taking this early opportqnit J? fc^djial 
with the whole question in such manner as I like, and I hoj^(^ughpf 
. course there is no time limit), that the Chair will show me &ympathy>in 
this matter and that the House will also show me its indulgence. If; I 
say one irrelevant word, of course the Chair can rule me out, but I ajn 
confident that throughout this debate, I* shall not say one six^le.w$|d 
which will be irrelevant or irreverent. As I said, the Finance" Member 
himself is a great expert, but we know that experts are also at times 
ttgdts, especially when they happen to be official experts, and it becomes 
therefore necessary to temper their expert tyranny with the grace and 
merby of common sense, and I think I stand here as a man representing 
the man in the street and giving to him what I think to be the popular 
opinion on the question as against the expert. My opinion may have no 
use, but I contend, Sir, that these currency matters are after all not a mere 
matter of expert knowledge. And I may remind the Finance Member him- 
self of what he said in his evidence and elsewhere, that it is a matter of 
psychology, and psychology of course is not expert knowledge. Psychology 
and expert knowledge are two different things, and I am glad that he 
recognises that in questions like this there is such a tiling as psychology. 
Now, when I speak of psychology, there can be two psychologies, thq. 
psychology of the Indian people and the psychology of the British people; 
and we have got to look at the question from both points of view. But 
one thing I am going to do iri this debate, and that deliberately. I shall 
not cite on the floor of this House a single Indian witness in my favour; 

I am not going to rely upon Indian sentiment or Indian opinion, and I 
will try to build my case, if I can build it, exclusively by referring to the 
opinions of English, non-Indian experts and witnesses and official docu- 
ments, and papers bearing on official transactions. Taking the evidence 
laid before this Commission, I have analysed it, and what 4 P I find? ,1 
find that, whereas 93 witnesses were for gold currency, only 8 were against 
gold currency. In making my analysis, I used the printed material which 
is printed as an Appendix to this Commission’s Beport, and I am much 
obliged to the courtesy of the Finance Member who at my request gave 
me for perusal the unprinted evidence. That also I have used, and so 
taking the printed as well as the unprinted evidence together I have arrived 
at the conclusion that out of the total number of witnesses, 93 were for 
.and only 8 were against the gold currency. Then again, Sir, I must refer 
to the lost representations. There was some question about some repre- 
sentations after the Commission’s Beport which were sent to the Finance 
Member being lost — I was not present then — but I gather this that the 
Finance Member said in reply that he treated all those representations a# 
private communications and therefore did not care to keep fhem^and 
could not present them before this House. I suppose that is hiaiex^h^ia" 
tion. But i refer to this question of lost representations for this reason. 
My inference is that if those representations w ere also analysed, they , Would 
have given further strength to the , testimony which l am going iojlay 
before this House. Now, the usual objection against Indian opinion 1 is 
this. 'It is said that Indians are unpractical people and Wheir ah Indian 
'professor speaks in our favour; he is treated as a mere theorists I 
have been able to get at least one opinion expressed about this Commission 
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which is a crushing repl^t^ $hi& You may treat our Indian professors aa 
mere theorists who dcrnoti khow^ anything about this question. But I have 
read that when the Beport of this Commission came for discussion before 
the $v HqJal*^ociety of Arts, then Sir Charles Addis gave it as his opinion, 
in the?4§rf meeting that he could not get away from the impression that 
the' 1 whoflSbreport was merely theoretical. Now, Sir, if our professors are 
to be disregarded simply because they are theorists, then here is a great 
expert, Sir Addis, who condemns practically the whole Beport of the Com- 
mission as a purely theoretical report. 1 go further and say this. I am 
prepared to have a game of forfeits with the Finance Member if he will sit 
down and play the game with me in the Indian fashion. He 
forward one authority; I will put forward another authority.’ 
put forward a theorist, I will meet him by putting forward a theorM^ne 
may put forward a professor, I will also put forward a professor; henqiay 
put forward a banker, and I will also put forward a banker. In that way 
♦the game should proceed, and if I can cite a larger number of witnesses, 
then he should acknowledge that what I am saying has sufficient justi- 
fication behind it. Of course, I do not think that the Finance Member 
will be ready to play that game with me. But in order to strengthen my 
case, as I have already said, I am not going to rely upon the testimony of 
Indian witnesses at all in this matter, because, according to the Finance 
Member, they are all ignorant people and do not know anything about 
these matters. I really do not see why he should make that sort of pre 
a^mption, because among these 93 witnesses, there are professors, bankers, 
tradesmen, and merchants, who are all men of affairs. So why should it 
bo assumed that all these people do not know anything and the Finance 
Member alone and the three Indian Members on the Commission, his 
supporters, know everything about currency matters? To illustrate what 
I say, I will quote the opinions of two English professors, two great pro- 
fessors, who may well be described as rivals even of Keynes if necessary. 

. First I will quote the testimony of Professor Gregory and Pro- 

s *‘ sc * fessor Cannan. I am referring to Professor Gregory only in so 
far as he allows this question to be decided ultimately strictly with refer- 
ence to Indian sentiment. He says that if India wants it, she must have 
it. But the testimony of Professor Cannan goes much further. About 
Professor Cannan I may say this, that he is Professor of Economics in the 
London University — I think he is a Professor in the London University — 
and his testimony must carry great weight. This is what he says : 

” Opinion in India cannot be disregarded. So far as I can judge, the opinion of 
those who take any interest in the subject in India is overwhelmingly in favour of a 
gold-currency standard.*' 

He do6s not mean only Indians but all those who take an interest in 
Indian affairs . These, he says, are in favour of a gold currency : . 

“ Probably this is very largely a matter of national sentiment, the feeling being that 
Western nations adopted gold currencies ift their own interests, and that India is pre- 
vented from following their example by the influence of London financial circles upon the 
British Government. To argue that India is too poor and backward to make good use of 
gold is very naturally regarded as adding insult to injury. It is extremely desirable in 
the general interests of India that a grievance of this kind shoul4 be, removed at the 
earliest possible date, even if its removal •costs an appreciable amount of money.” 

And then, what he says further on is perhaps even more interesting, 
because he practically rationalises hie proposal that India should have a 
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geld currency and he in a way answers the objection that there axe in- 
superable difficulties in the way on aedeunt^oi the scarcity of gold supply. 
This is what he says : 

" The interest of Great Britain and the West generally is that India 
perous and well satisfied, and to secure this Great Britain might w d 7° 
incur some inconvenience, especially when the inconvenience would wtffjjp peculiar to 
herself, but would be shared by most of the Western countries. But it seems more likely 
that the gold-standard countries would be benefited than that they would be incon- 
venienced by the introduction of a gold-currency system in India. The production of 
gold is likely to remain high for a considerable period yet/* 

These are his arguments for supposing that this gold supply is not a 
difficulty in the way: 

« She European and American demand for additional gold currency is not likely to 
great as before the war, since people who have once become accustomed to paper 
cy do not wish to return to gold coins j and the superstition that immense cellarfula 
of ^■eternally idle gold are necessary to “ back ” or “ support ” the value of paper 
currencies is, like ot\er superstitions, jlosing strength. Consequently, if the East takes 
no more gold than before, there is great danger of a further depreciation of gold, and, 
which of course is the same thing, a further rise of prices in the gold-standard countries. 
It iPtrue that rise of prices makes things temporarily easy for the business man who 
lives by profits, but all experience goes to show that it tends towards general unrest 
and the spread of revolutionary and destructive ideas, that it ruins government finance, 
and should be avoided like poison by every wise statesman.** 

This means that the difficulty about the supply of gold for coinage in India 
is not a real difficulty. These Western countries have gold more than “they 
really want for their purposes, and a time may come when they will bftfift 
to feel the necessity of relieving themselves of this gold. The possession 
of gold is not an unmixed blessing. We know that during the War Sweden 
and Norway did not allow gold to touch their shores. They put an em- 
bargo upon gold, because, the possession of gold would have been embar- 
rassing to them. Similarly, also America possesses quite a large amount of 
gold, and the question is whether America will like eternally to keep that 
gold to herself and may not wish that some of her gold may be taken away 
by other people. Therefore, if as a matter of coincidence it happens, an,a 
it is also likely to happen, that America may wish to rid herself of her 
gold and India may wish to take that gold for gold currency, the con- 
venience of both the parties will be at once met. 

Sir, the battle of the ratio has been lost on the floor of this House. 
(An Honourable Member: “Temporarily.”) — temporarily, but I assure 
this House that the real currency war in India has begun. I tell the 
Honourable the Finance Member, I give him a distinct warning that the 
ratio battle may have been lost, but the real currency war has begun this 
day. Rj*t what I am doing, however, is only fighting a sort of skirmish, 
a small rearguard action to save the gold coinage, and I hope that my 
Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, after he has taken breath 
after this valiant fight, will come to my rescue and support this gold 
coinage. Personally, however, I take this defeat on the ratio questio|L in 
a philosophical way — (An Honourable Member: “ Decision.”) T take this 
decision in a philosophical way, for I have an inward scepticism as to 
permanent success of this decision. During th^ War we know that 
European nations and Western nations generallv used some very crude 
methods of stabilising the ratio. But the ratio is such an obstinate mula 
that it will never stabilise itself, that it will never allow -itself to he 
Stabilised. And here I will read just a few lines from another professor 
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an eminent professor who was specially called from America to lecture in 
England. He says : # 

“ Regulation of exchanges, then, if the principles enunciated in the present chapter 
are sound, Can best be achieved by establishing conditions under which exchanges will 
be self-regqfaftpg in accordance with the principle which was expressed by the former 
Russian Minister of Finance— M. Witte. He is reported to have said : * A regulation of 
exchanges is not something which is established ; it establishes itself ; otherwise it is 
incapable of establishment.* The rendering of the foreign phrase is by no means satis- 
factory, but it may serve. One might render it more freely perhaps by saying that what 
he intended to imply was that statesmen do not control exchanges — they are concerned 
with establishing conditions under which exchanges can control themselves.* * 

Now, when I said that Western nations adopted crude methods of stab- 
ilising exchange, I may just mention these. For instance, they nut., a 
restraint upon the movement of exchanges- They tried to centHI» 
foreign exchange businesses in the hands of certain institutions specify 
named for the purpose. Then they put restraints upon speculationin 
the country. A similar restraint was also put upon the publication of the 
current rates of exchange. They also visited with punishment, as in Italy, 
any person who dared to ignore the decree according tef which an official 
exchange 1 rate was announced, and anybody who deviated from that ex- 
change ratio and did any transaction was to be punished. These are 
instances of the crude methods adopted by them. But what happens in 
India is this. Not any one of these crude methods are followed, but we 
know that Government have in their hands a number of other methods 
b^ which they have tried to stabilise and if left to themselves they will 
try to stabilise this exchange. They are in possession of Council Bills 
which they may use to anv large extent. They have the power to issue 
Beverse Councils. Then they can inflate or deflate according to their 
convenience and will. Thcv can also trv to control prices and there is 
the statutory fixation of the ratio. Now the question really is whether 
Government are going to succeed in stabilising the ratio by these methods. 
In my opinion that ratio will not be stabilised. I partly agree with mv 
friend Pandit Motilal Nehru when he said that after all there was such 
a thing as a natural ratio, and paradoxical as it may seem, a natural 
ratio is a fluctuating ratio and not a fixed ratio; for after all it must be 
the exact equation between the value of the national currency and the 
value of the international standard. Whenever these two meet then of 
course the exchange is stabilised. Now there are two parties to this ex- 
change, those who benefit and those who lose bv exchange operations. 
So far as Government are concerned, I have already said 
that they possess these various powers which they can use according to 
their own sweet will and pleasure- They remind me of the magic mush- 
room in Alice in Wonderland. If you eat one end you get so short that 
your chin nearly touches your feet, and if vou eat the other fetid you 
become as tall as an American skyscraper. The Government use these 
methods like this magic mushroom; they can wield all these powers and 
inflate or deflate at will. But what have the poor people got in their 
hands to eontrol these exchange operations in ‘their own way? It has 
been established bv a consensus of learned men in these matters that a 
gold currency is the one thing which in the hands of the people affords 
them a ready means of affecting the exchange to a certain extent. In 
regard ‘to this I will just quote one authority, Mr. Webb, who gave evi- 
dence before* the Currency Commission. He is asked; 

“ Taking the first point, I do not quite follow your meaning when yon say that it 
weald facilitate the automatic regulation of exchange ” 
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— namely, keeping gold currency in the hands of the people*— 

“ In what way would it do that 
The answer is: 

“ It would enable the public at all times to present gold for conversion into sovereigns 
whenever they required them, and would therefore give them other meantf of putting 
themselves in funds in cash than at present exist. 1 ' 

So the* possession of gold currency is a means by which the people can 
affect the situation brought about by the whims of currency. For here 
they have coins in their hands which they can use and thus affect the 
currency position. I have just said that I would not quote any Indian" 
authority, but I will make an exception here and quote the authority 
of jlir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, for I want the House to know what .he 
hirq^elf has said before that Commission. Mr. Bhupendra Nath Mitra — 
I think it was the same gentleman — said in the course of his examination 
by the Chairman cf the Commission: 

“ I think myself that we ought to have a gold mint. The main reason is ... i* 
-—and this is my point ; he has given a reason— 

“ The main reason is that we ought to have some mints coining a gold coin in India* 
It would help us in the maintenance of a gold exchange standard to have a larger circula- 
tion of gold in India. Though it is true that we get our requirements by the import 
of sovereigns into the country, a gold mint in India would indicate to the public M 
large that Government . . . ” 

4 

This is a moans by which people can be made self-reliant in regard to 
exchange matters. As I have said, this currency business is not a mere 
matter of expert knowledge; it is a matter of psychology, and the Finance 
Member has himself admitted that it is greatly a matter of psychology. 
What the psychology of the Finance Member is we all know. He wants 
India to go away as far as possible from a gold currency; but against 
that view! I can quote the names of a number of people who have sup- 
ported the proposal of a gold currency in India, who consider that it is a 
matter entirely for the sentiment, the psychology, of the people, and that 
if they really want it, they should be given it ; and in this connection, for 
this purpose only, I may give a reference to the Fowler Commission, 
the Babington- Smith Committee, Mr. Strong and Mr. Keynes himself 
holding that view of the importance of Indian sentiment — Mr. Gubbay, 
Mr. Norman, Mr. Hamilton, Mr- Grantham, Colonel Willis, Mr. Denning 
and Mr. Kisch. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member tell 
me where he can quote me as saying that India should go as far away 
as possible from a gold currency? 

Mr. N. 0. Keftkar: The Bill of the Honourable Member shows that. 
The Commission wants gold coin to be sold, but he prevents us from 
getting gold because with that gold we may put forward a further p to*' 
posal that we may haVb gold coin. Now I do not propose to read much 
of hisr evidence ; that would be very useful though; I may however just 
read a few sentences from his evidence: 

c< Q. Do you therefore think that it will be a fair conclusion to xnaMf that, if sold 
was fairly easily available at the various Government treasuries, people tnay, have hoarded 
less gold? 
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A. I think I have answered that really already in my broad statement that I am 
personally convinced that the easy availability of gold and the convertibility of the 
rupee into gold will after a certain interval have a very strong effect in reducing the 
tendency to hoard . 11 

(The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: “Hear, hear”.) 

" Q- I was trying to get at what is called the appetite of the people, of the masses, 
for hoarding gold as they get some surplus. I want to know whether in order to remedy 
that so-called tendency ot the Indian people, the introduction of a gold currency would 
not directly show to the people that they can really get gold whenever they want and 
therefore they need not hoard it. 

A . Yes. I think it might be theoretically possible 'so to educate the people of India 
as to make them realize that their rupee note under the sterling exchange standard was 
so absolutely convertible for practical purposes into gold, that their fears and rot£npts 
to hoard anything might disappear. I do believe that after a short time whgDL the 
Indian people had discovered that they could get gold for currency without limit^xhere 
would be a considerable tendency, instead of hoarding, to invest.” 

(The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : “Hear, hear”.) * 

"I -would like, however, in # this connection to refer# to one point that 
appears in his evidence somewhere. He has stated his -opinion that 
India should be given a gold coin if she wants to play with it. If she 
wants to play with it, she may have that gold coin. In this connection 
I would say two things. If he considers the Indian people as grown-up 
people able to think soundly for themselves, then he should have some 
regard for their judgment and opinion. If, on the other hand, he really 
takes the Indian people to be children, may 1 not ask that he should at 
least show affectionate indulgence for the Indian people and give them a 
gold coin. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member, I think, 
is entirely misquoting me, but I will answer later. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Whether we are treated as grown up men or child- 
ren, I think we are entitled to have a gold currency and immediate pro- 
posals for gold currency at the hands of the Finance Member. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal : European) : May I point out to the Hon- 
ourable Member that the time limit he fixed for himself, one hour, has 
been exceeded. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: I ijever promised that I would finish within that 
time. The House knows* that I am not a great speaker. I never take 
the time of the House, but in this matter I am determined that I shall 
use to the fullest limit the privilege of no time limit and** put the whole 
case before this House. If anybody does not wish to hear me, he had 
better go out. The Chair is good enough company for me in this matter. 
I want the whole view brought on record, whether I am listened to or not* 
because after all record will be the chief thing. Well, what is at the back 
of the psychology of the Indian people? I have said this, that Indian 
people are really anxious to have a gold currency, and what is the reason 
therefor? The reason in the first place is this, that people have lost faith 
in the present currency policy. They think that the Indian currency 
policy is neither fool-proof, much less villain-proof. I do say that in the 
opinion of the Indian people the official currency policy is neither fool- 
proof, muchfffless villain-proof. The present Finance Member may be a 
very great expert, but in his predecessor we had a man who committed 
Himalayan blunders and mistakes- What guarantee is there that he vrill 
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not be succeeded by a man who will commit similar blunder* and mis- 
takes? Therefore, it is the privilege of India to ask that she should have 
something in her own hand which will enable her to regulate exc]bapge 
and to get relief from currency muddles. Indian people have not mvw 
faith in the»currency note. Of course that is quite fair. The curreppy 
note does not make any pretensions but says “I am a mere papei* currency 
note; you may keep your trust in me or you may not, as you like.” Then 
what about the rupee? Even the rupee is a debased coin and in that con- 
nection I will read to the House just a small paragraph, which will, I 
think, interest the House. I am referring to Professor Robertson's book 
on money. It is an imaginary conversation about a Bradbury note and 
the Indian rupee. The Bradbury note, after he has been rebuked for not 
being very useful and so on, says: 

“And let me tell you this, it’s not only we paper standard pieces of whom that's 
true. There is my friend the rupee, who ib the standard coin of India : he looks very 
smart and solid, and takes a lot of people in; but if you took his lettering off him, his 
carcase would come tumuiing down in value. For it isn't his flesh that gives him the 
value he has got, it is the writing on him." 

That I suppose will give the right reason why even the Indian rupee -a 
distrusted. These two are the factors in our currency system, the paper 
currency and the rupee; and both are distrusted because they have 
absolutely no international value. It is said, why’ should Inidia hanker 
sd much for this convertibility of the paper currency into this silver 
rupee and of the silver rupee into gold. Why are people hankering for 
this convertibility. About that I would just read two sentences, from 
Professor Robertson, and these references I make because the House 
will find that these ideas are very happily and pithily put. He says: 

“ Nowadays it seems to be generally agreed that even if the Bradbury note became 
freely and indubitably convertible, there would be no frantic rush to convert it for the 
purpose of making ordinary payments within the country. The mere assurance of con- 
vertibility, it is thought, would have the same kind of soothing effect as church bells 
in the distance, and be equally unprovocative of action.” 

The point is that if you give gold currency to the people, still it is 
not impossible that the people should be taught to use gold economically 
and ultimately to resort to the system of paper currency and to the 
system of doing financial transactions by cheques. But that India can 
learn in course of time. The only issue betwee^ .the Finance Member 
and ourselves on this side of the House is this.V* It is a good ideal to 
economise gold, but, can you really achieve that ideal fully without 
putting India's people through the regular paces for acquiring that habit 
in the course of time? iYour Bank Act was passed in 1925. It means 
only two years ago, and what were you like before? I would just like to 
tell the House that this accusation against India of the habit of hoard- 
ing gold and wishing to possess gold is absolutely useless. India has 
been accused by many of an inordinate and unreasonable love of gold* 
In this matter, I may vjoin v issue at once. India is ridiculed for using 
gold in medicines. I wolmer whether the people in England think 
India's people eat gold actually. But I can say this that far more gbl| 
is used for dental surgery and other purposes in England than we use 
here for medicines. Of that I am certain. I adopt the very f amilia r 
tu quoque argument and ask whether England and other Europe&t 
countries have themselves yet completely shed their own l$*e of gold?. 
Gold is still the ruling monarch of metals. It is not India alon© 
has fallen under its sway, for the simple reaspn that gold meins and 
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spells power, and in this respect let us not have short memories* It is 
certainly not a far off cry to the pre-war period, and what ds it that we 
find about England and European countries before the .War? The War 
has no doubt changed the outlook of some of those countries, and on 
the principle of once bit twice shy, some of them have been energetically 
endeavouring to eliminate gold from common currency. That does not 
paean; however, that they have permanently given up their love of gold. 
The latest mania is perhaps that of accumulation of gold in the bank 
reserves, and I can fancy that the world financiers are looking forward to 
the time when all the gold in the world would be concentrated in New 
,York, London and perhaps one or two central reserve banks. That ac- 
complished, the world will easily be at the mercy of these financiers, 
who may then play with the world in return as you do with a football. 
Woe betide the day when that happens, and I for one cannot contemplate 
with equanimity the prospect of another set of chains being tied round the 
feet of this country. The chains in this case will indeed be chains of gold, 
but they will be chains all the same. * 

Complacent advisers ask us to look at and profit by the example 
cf those countries in Which since the War credit has supplanted the yellow 
metal. We are shown the Bank Act of England of 1925 which gives the 
Bank alone the undivided right of dealing in gold and gold coin, 
and removing the metal from the path of the common mair in England, 
as economic rubbish or nuisance- But 1 have read the opinions of some 
economists who believe that this benevolent embargo upon gold cannot 
last long. Professor Flux of America thinks that “time will come soon 
again when perfect convertibility will be established and specie payments 
will again be resumed,” in some European countries. He also is of 
opinion that many of the European countries will rather choose, instead 
cf facing a further considerable change in domestic* price levels, to re- 
establish gold convertibility on some new parity. Who knows that the 
flood gates of golfd reserve in the world may not again 
be opened, and England too may not like to reintroduce her 
gold currency? Professor Keynes said a plethora of gold is as embarras- 
sing as a shortage of gol(d. The Bight Honourable R. M’Kenna has made 
a speculation that Amemca may soon find her gold an encumbrance after 
the War, as Sweden ana Norway found it in the War, and actually pre- 
vented its import. Mr. M’Kenna estimated that in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the United States there was already an excess of up- 
wards of three millions of gold over legal requirements. India therefore 
need not despair of getting gold. But thanks to the Finance Member, 
India will be lagging behind other countries ^in point of gold currency. 
How long is India thus to be made the fooV of the world, so that she 
should always be the hindmost in the race^? * we know the saying 
that the devil takes the hindmost. Of c£uS#fe when the whole world 
will bejfeformed, when its economic psychology will change, and when it 
will begin to despise ^old the true Diogenese fashion, India may also 
join in ths chorus. It is said that under the law of Lycurgus the police 
used diligently to inquire among the citizens whether they possessed 
gold, andjhe possessor, when caught, was punished according to law. 
And why Ihould we not imagine that a day may dawn when the Assem- 
bly at Delhi will be called upon to pass a similar prohibitive law for the 
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whole of India against the possession of gold? But, until that time why 
not .allow India to cherish and fulfil her desire to possess^ both fold re* 
serves and gold currency, in the same human fashion as did England 
before the Act of 1925? Turning to England in particular, what we 
find? We find that in the year before the War, England had in her 
tzeasuries and in circulation 880 millions of gold sovereigns for a popula- 
tion of 44£ millions, or over 18 gold coins per capita of its population. 
l*p to the year 1915 the London Mint was coining, according to her 
reeds, abbut 25 to 80 millions of gold coins every year, and the figure in 
1912, that is to say, only two years before the War, was the highest on 
record, nam^y, 30£ million gold coins- Of the total coins minted by th^ 
world in 1915 the British Commonwealth and the United States of 
America were responsible for 75 per cent. We are to suppose that these 
countries were the foremost in point of development of banking habits 
and habits of economizing gold currency, and yet the figures just men- 
tioned indicate the actual absorption of gold currency by them every year. 
It is only during the last 10 years that the use of gold coin has been at 
a discount, and only two years that it has been under a ban; anfl we are 
told by the Finance Miember that India must immediately come up to 
the level of these countries in point of economy of^old coin. Also with 
regard to the habit of hoarding, I may say fljn pa^mg ftat Englaufl and 
the United States were never free from this hafiffcoi hoarding in toto . 
Just before the War about 75 millions of gold coins were circulating in 
Great Britain artd evidently much of this must have been kept in small 
or large hoards by private people. And -just a<? a performing conjurer 
picks and collects coins from every part of the body of the operating 
medium, the War brought out an enormous amount of gold coin from 
the bodv of the British nation. The great banker Benjamin White 
observes • 

“ The amount of gold hoarded is enormous. There is a class of people, even in the 
most up-to-date countries, who cannot rid themselves of the hoarding habit." 

And he wittily says “ this human custom of hoarding gold coins ifl 
directly akin to the ^jabit of a dog who even on a smooth carpet makes 
a movement as if he were smoothing down the grass to make an easy 
resting place for his seat”. The story is well-known of Pepys, the 
famoite English writer of diaries. He sent to his father’s place for 
security a great stock of gold from London; a$£ the poor old fellow, It 
is 9 aid, forgot the exact spot in the garden where he had deposited \ 
My nomt is that English critics of the Indian \people should be rather 
sparing in their ridicule of the Indian people’s habit of hoarding and 
love of gold edns. I find Indian members of the Currency Commis* 
sion putting thfeir signatures to such statements in the Currency Com- 
mission’s Report; but at least one of these members I can say 

something which the- Hgfcse will appreciate. The House is probably 
, aware that in 1912 |aidas Thackersey moved a Resolution on tihe 

subieet of the establishlpror of gold currency in India. Sir Maneekii 
Dadahhov, then simple Mr. Dadabhoy, was a Member of the Imperial 
Council; and he supported that Resolution. Tn doing so he said .that 
a gold currency was a natural development from the gold standkret 
‘‘The dangers of the habit of hoarding of the Indian people,"* he stdd, 
“ are exaggerated and their habits have now changed ”. Jt draw t)h< 
special attention of the House to these remarks. The ’Ttemark* &Q 
categorical. He says first that the Indian people’s habitB .of hoorilim 
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are exaggerated, and he also says that they have now ohanged. These 
wore -‘changed before 1912. Now 1 want to point out just one thing, 
and Hj is very amusing. After 1912 and for the last 12 or 14 years the 
period -has been precisely one in which people^had not much gold coin 
to handle. Relying on the Indian Currency Cfofcnmission's Report,, am 
I to believe that the Indian people have now learnt the habit of hoarding 
gold? Am I to believe that they have learnt the habit when thoy could 
*nob handle gold? Is it possible that people who could not handle gold 
4 will acquire the habit of hoarding it? That is the beauty of the whole 
situation. A member of the Commission makes a specific v admission in 
1912 that people have lost the habit of hoarding gold and therefore the 
time is ripe for the Indian Government to go ahead with gold currency. 
And now in this Commission’s Report the same member puts his 
signature to this charge against the Indian people that they have acquired 
the habit of hoarding gold. Such is the value of the Commission’s 
Report. That is the stick with which the Finance Member wants to 
beat us. 

• 

Then I will not go into other things here. I can quote Mr. Gillan 
who also gavfc hj| tfcofcimony in 1912; and even in Professor Keynes’ book 
you have ample ^Wigwice to*fehow that though the habit of hoarding still 
exists be is not agaiftsf giving people a gold coin if they want it, because 
he says that habits are likely to change even by reason of their being 
given such gold coin to handle. Then there is Sir Samisel Montagu. 
It would be tedious to read all these passages but anyone can verify my 
references and find out whether I am right or wrong. Besides Sir 
Samuel Montagu — and the best testimony of course in this matter is 
that of a banker — there is Sir James Begbie, who was a member of 
the Commission in 1913. He has given very good evidence on tliij point 
and he has written I think a minute of dissent in which he sayS* “ Go 
ahead with the gold currency in India ^ 

Now the next point I want to take up is this. The Government of 
India have adopted this gold currency policy as a deliberate policy from 
the .year 1893. Now consider what the position was* in 1893. There were 
several options open ^Government when the mlht was being closed. 
The options were : pure paper currency and the use of the printing-press 
as" a mint^ that propos^Lj>i*<50urse this Government had no reason" to 
accept as some Weste^ <*tfuntries did adopt. The second was bimetal- 
lism; but Government « could not come to an agreement with the foreign 
nations and therefore they could not have bimetallism. Therefore the 
only course open to them in 1893 was a gold standard and gold currency. 
They deliberately accepted that proposal, that policy, ^nd went ahead 
with it, and we can bring up the continuous tradition of the Government 
of India *in this matter from the Fowler Comrijlgf^n up to the year 1922. * 
Then in the year 1922 Sir Vithaldas Thaqk^Bjytooved his second Re- 
solution on gold currency; nnd the Fin ar *o4|j[fcp|per *s own predecessor* 
Sir Malcolm Hailey (I cannot quote his own wdKTs, but you can find it in 
the proceedings) said “You want a guarantee for establishing a mint in 
India* .Here on the floor of this House I give a guarantee that you can 
have it* as* soon as you want it”. If that is to be the position, if India is 
to got a gold mint foarminting gold coins, as soon as India wants it, then 
,what is, to JWhome of the evidence that I have. placed already before this 
$ou<ie? If out of a total of 103 or 104 witnesses, 98 .witnesses give testi- 
mony in favour ‘of the adoption of gold currency inypediately and if only 
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6 people are against, then what is the inference to be drawn? W&feu I 
mentioned this analysis of witnesses, I found one thing on clos& tfgniftny 
that the cleavage of opinion, the difference of opinion ran along 
Every Indian almost as*a rule was in favour of gold currency anil every 
European almost as a role. was against gold currency in India. We' Know 
there are exceptions — one or two exceptions on this side and one or two 
exceptions on the other side; but these exceptions only go to prove the 
general rule that the cleavage of opinion even on this matter unfortunately 
goes along racial lines, the English people saying that India should not 
be given a gold coin and gold currency and Indian people claiming a gold 
coin and gold currency, even with the support of the Government of India. 
What else is the meaning of the scheme which was put before the Com- 
mission by Mr. Denning and by Sir Basil Blackett? I am prepared to 
take them at their word in regard to that scheme. I will just refer to 
the scheme. The scheme, as I said, brings up the tradition of the Gov- 
ernment of India pursued for the last 30 or 35 years about establishing 
a gold mint in India and making gold coins current in India. If anybody 
thwarted their purpose it was the Home Government and even when in 
one case the Secretary of State and the Government! of India agreed be- 
tween themselves to have a gold coin in IncUa, it iffctish. Treasury 

that came in the way. First of all, there wfere difficulties about 

qualifications and so on. Then there were legal difficulties;, and between 
the two difficulties they prevented India from having a gold coin. In 
fairness toUhe Government of India I must say this: from a perusal of 
official papers I have been absolutely convinced that the . Government of 
India did Always intend to establish a gold mint and gold feurrency in 
India and they have kept up the tradition. That tradition has been ’iofa 
t.inued even in the present scheme which has been submitted by th& 
Finance Member and by Mr. Denning before the Commission; but therfe 
is of course one little thing — in, ending the last paragraph ; of course 
it is stated there (md I can see. there must be reason for that — that the 
question of gold supplies to India must be taken into consideration- I 
also admit that ; but just some time back I put before this House the view 
that this difficulty isijpt an insuperable one if the Government of India 
really mean to give fftr a gold mint and a gold coin. There is a plethora 
of gold in America; and certainly we can come to some arrangement with 
America for obtaining our gold. I suppose idje scheme ftlso mentions 
that — these two officers have deliberately stateffomt — it is possible to cotne 
to some arrangement with America itself for ouf* supplies of gold. Then 
what about the question of cost? They have siid ' even on that point 
that we must take our courage in both our hands and go ahead, because 
they themselvesLj’egard that that is the real ultimate solution of this 
whole problem. *It is no use tinkering with the currency problem to have 
a little thing here and jfrjjftjle thing there; only if you establish a gold 
standard and follow ijkffi»^mediatelv by a gold currency and open t 
mint and keep gold in and go out, then you do the right thing 

with regard to the cunre4((P$olicy,, and, as I have previously stated, yet 
give the people some means in their own self-reliant, hands to set' rtghl 
the currency policy when it goes wrong- All the great names of Finance 
Members may be mentioned in this connection as having favoured golc 
currency* Mestdh, Fleetwood Wilson and so on. Aqd I have just quotec 
Sir Malcolm Hailey. And unless I may presume thal he w a^peting in a 
dishonest manner, Sir Malcolm Hailey could not have given that explicit 
assurance and that specific guarantee that as soon as India wanted a 
gold mint and gold c^rencv, India shoul^pafe it. Ndw, fortunately this 
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Con&E^sion has been appointed, evidence has been recorded; and tvhat 
furt If er'fmxjf is required that India does want gold coin and gold currency'? 

Sa ^ would summarise the position thus. Indian sentiment is against 
the Finance Member. Indian theorists are against him. His qwn scheme 
is against him. His scheme is not as good as the tradition of the Gov- 
ernment of India. His evidence is not as good as his scheme. His Bill 
is not as good as, his evidence; and he himself is not as good as his Bill. 
That in a few words is the real summing up of the position of the present 
Finance Member. I have before my mind's eye a chart he has automati- 
cally drawn about his tendencies in this matter. In the scheme I find 
him an ethusiastic advocate of gold currency, saying explicity that the 

E roblem cannot be solved unless you do this At the end of the scheme 
e puts in a certain sentence raising a small difficulty, but that is not 
such a large difficulty as to obscure the benevolent purpose of the whole 
scheme. Then the Commission gives him two options, in the mattfr ot 
sale and purchase of gold. The Commission recommends two methods, 
to sell gold or gold exchange, and in the Bill what do we find? He gives 
the go-by to goijd calling that a gold bullion standard, and takes 

gold exenange. is*the effect of this exchange? Can we see 

the face of gold undlrwis arrangement? If you give your gold exchange, 
ft necessarily amounts — I open to correction — how will it operate? 

You will get perhaps — of course people may correct me — a drg#t say on 
London say or some foreign country. That will serve your purpose. But 
so far as India is concerned, you will not see the face of gold* ^Phe Com- 
rfiission did recommend that, absolutely without making any {condition 
that it was either for internal or external purposes, ,gold must be given. 
iBut the Finance Member takes upon himself the responsibility of making 
a ’departure from that Commission’s Tteport in this case. Now, I ask 
this House, if the Finance Member is to be permitted to make a depar- 
ture from the Currency Commission’s recommendation^ why should not 
this House be allowed to make a departure alsol 0 The difference will 
be only this, that his departure would be reactionary, ours would be 
progressive and in the right direction. Therefore, Imfn calling upon thiR 
House to deliberately make this departure from the Currency Commission’s 
report. * \ 

But I will not weary 4 House* The House, of course, has, I know, 
been wearied. But I thinks the House applies its mind to this one ques- 
tion that this currency problem can be solved only by introducing an 
honest gold standard and gold currency into this country, then of course 
the House would not feel tired at the discussion of this qi^stion. T shall 
feel obliged if any Members of this House will point out tne flaws in the 
line of argument I have followed. I will wel jjgMfr c ontradictions , I will 
welcome corrections. But if in the aggregate JHFV have said is sound, 
then I think the House will unanimously sup jBSp p. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven Clock on Monday* 

the 14th March, 1927. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Tonga Stand in Parliament Street near the Entrance to the 

Assembly. 


•Mr, Amur Hath Dutt: (a) Has the plot of land on the west of 
the Parliament Street near the Assembly entrance in New Delhi, where 
tongas stand, been leased? If so, to whom? 

(b) Is it a fact that tongawallas standing on the plot of land are charged 

^ anna each? If so, by whom? * 

(c) If the land has not been leased to anybqW£|Lo Government pro- 
pose to put a stop to the charge of $ anna?^ 

(d) If the land has been leased do Gov^nment propose to set apart 
some other plot for a tonga stand? 

, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) The plot of land in 

question has been constituted a municipal tonga stand and it is under the 
contrdl of the Imperial Delhi Municipal Committee. 

(6) and (c). Government have no information. 

(d) The plot ii# question was selected as being most convenient for a 

tonga stand and there appears to be no reason to move the stand elsewhere. 

* 

ACCOMMODATIONS^)? THE AltMY HeaD^I AUGERS OFFICES IN New 

Delhi. 

689 *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: (a) Is it a fact that the Affny Depart- 
ment Secretariat has been located this winter in the Imperial Secretariat 
in New Delhi, while the Army Headquarters * offices are located in. the 
Temporary Secretariat in Old Delhi? If so, why? 

(6) Is it proposed to continue the above arrangement next year also? 

( c ) Will Government please state the approximate number of (l) 
officers and (2) clerical establishment of the Army Headquarters and 
connected offices at wprking in the Temporary Secretariat in Old 

Delhi ? 

( i ) Is it also propdwffro shift the Army Department Secretariat and 
oonnected offices at present located in the Imperial Secretariat in New 
Delhi to Old Delhi from next year? r 

($) Is it a fact that accommodation has been built for all these offices 
in the. Imperial Secretariat Buildings in New Dfthi? If §g, ?trhy is it 

( 2161 ) 
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proposed to locate them in Uld uemi and how is it proposed to utilise 
the accommodation .in New Delhi? 

(/) Are Government aware that sufficient office accommodation, and 
quite a good number of residential bungalows (specially officers’) are lying 
vacant in New Delhi? If so, why have not the Army Headquarters and 
connected offices at present located in Old Delhi been accommodated in 
New DelHi? 

(i g ) Have Government considered the possibility of finding deficient 
accommodation, if any, by shifting a portion of the temporary Public 
Works Department offices from the Imperial Secretariat Buildings in New 
Delhi to some other convenient buildings which are not in use at present?* 

(h) Will not the proposed location of Army Headquarters and connect- 
ed offices in Old Delhi involve extra expense? If so, what is the justifi- 
cation for the same? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a), (b), (e), (d) and ( e ). There is not sufficient 
residential or office accommodation in New Delhi for the number of officers 
and clerks in Army Headquarters who at present come down to Delhi for 
the winter. It has therefore been decided to accommodate the offices of 
Army Headquarters in Old Delhi during 1926-27 and J927-28. The Army 
Department has been located in the new Secretariat buildings this year, 
and will probably there next year also. The total numbers of 

officers and clerks^^MMing to Army Headquarters at present working in 
the Old Secretariat# aSfe* 82 and 280 respectively. In addition, there are 
9 officers and 58 clerks blunging to the offices of the Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance. ^ 

(/) The answer is in the negative. The second part does not arise. 

(g) The location of a portion of the Public Works Department offices in 
the Imperial Secretariat buildings is a temporary arrangement, no other 
accommodation being available at present. 

(h) The extra expense, if any, is small. 

Annual Cost of the Simla Exodus from 19ft to 1926. 

890. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government rJdndly give the total 
cost of the Simla exodus, ^ear by year, from 1921 $&> 1926? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The information is being 

collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

* 

Substitution of Provident Fund for Pensions in the Different 
Departments of the Government of India. 

891. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government .kindly state if 
any inquiries have been made in ' regard to the substitution of provident 
fund for pensions in different departments of (jjjajfe>vemment of India? 
And what result-, if any, has been arrived at? 

(b) Do Government propose to consult the wttes of Government em- 
ployees, and give them the option to choose between the provident fund, 
and pension system? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) T would refer the Honourable 
Member to ijjjp replies gave op the 8rd February to, Mr. Duraiswamy 
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Aiy sugar’s starred question No. 91 and on the 4th insttuat to Mr. Joehi’s 
starred question No. 722. 

(b) The point will be borne in mind if and when the scheme materialises. 

Appointment op an Agent to thb Governor Gcnebai. in South 

Africa. 

892. *Mr. Oaya Brasad Singh: Will Government kindly state when 
they expect to appoint an Agent to the Governor General in South Africa, 
in terms of the settlement recently arrived at? 

M*. J. W. Bhore: The matter is under consideration. I regret I am 
not yet in a position to make any definite statement. 

Pandit Hird&y Nath Kunzru: Is to be hoped that Government will 
bear in mind that, as far as possible, an Indian should be appointed in 
that position? 1 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I have no doubt that the Government will bear in 
mind all suggestions that have been made in connection with this appoint- 
ment, Sir, before it is made. 

I* 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I take it that Articular matter 

is before Government? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Yes, Sir, it is. 


Formation op a Separate Kannada Province. 

893. *Mr. D. V. Belvi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
they have taken any action upon the Besolution moved by the Honourable 
Bao Sahib Dr. U. Bama Bau, in the Council of State on the 17th February, 
1926, regarding the formation of a separate Kannada Province upon a 
linguistic basis? 

( b ) Have they consulted the Local Governments of Madras, Bombay 
and Coorg on the subject-matter of the said Besolution? 

(c) If so, will they be*pleased to lay the opinions of those Governments 
on the table? 

( d ) Will Government be pleased to state if they have received any 
representations or resolutions from any places in the Provinces of Madras, 
Bombay or Coorg in support of the said Besolution? 

(e) If so, which places? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a), (b) and (c). The Beso- 
lution referred to was rejected by the Council pf State and Government 
have therefore taken no a^gii in the matter. 

(d) and ( e ). Besolution! % w®e received in May and June 1926 from the 
Presidents of the Uppinanga^ Udupi and Kasargod Taluk Boards urging 
the establishment of a separate Karnataka University and province. 

Exile of Maulanas Mohammed Ishaq and Mohammed Irfan from 

the North-West Frontier Province . * 

894. *RaJ& Ghazanfar Ali Khan: (a) Are Government aware that 
Maulana Mohammed I^haq of Mansehra and ^Maulana Mohammed Irfan 
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of Hazara have beet! exiled from the North-West Frontier Province and 
are not allowed to returfi to their homes? « 

(fe) Will Government be pleased to inform the House when and for what 
offences the said gentlemen were exiled? 

(0) Do the Government know that in the year 1920 both of them were 
kept for an indefinite period of time in U. P. jails without any trial? 

(d) Have Government paid any allowance to those gentlemen during 

the long period of exile? * 

(e) Are Government aware that Mohammed Ishaq’s house was searched 
at the time of his arrest and that nothing objectionable was found there? 

( f ) Are Government aware that at the time of Mohammed Ishaq's 
arrest his property worth about Rs. 10,000 was spoiled by officials and 
that it has not yet been compensated* for? 

( g ) Do Government know that M. Mohammed Ishaq still lives at 
Rawalpindi and in spite of constant demands of the important persons of 
the North-West Frontier Province nothing is given to him to enable Mm 
to meet his daily expenditure? 

(h) Are Government aware that in 1925, M. Mohammed Ishaq averted 
a pending hot at Rawalpindi and the Deputy Commissioner, Rawalpindi, 
recommended to Punjab Government the cancellation of the banish- 
ment orders ? 

(1) Are Government Spared now to allow the said Maulanas to re- 
turn to their native province? If not, are they prepared to grant allow- 
ances to them from the date of their exile? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) to (i). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the answer given on behalf of Sir William Vincent 
on the 7th September 1922, to Munshi Mahadeo Prasad and to the answer 
that I gave to Mr. S. Sadiq Hasan on the 24th March last. I am making 
enquiries as to the other points raised .by the Honourable Member, and 
will furnish him with any information that is available in due course. 


Extension of the Principle op Recruitment *for Post Offices in 
Calcujta and 13omba\ to adjacent Revenue Divisions. 

895. *Mr. Srish Ohandra Datta: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to Part I of the Circular No. 29, dated the 2nd September, 
1926, issued b,y the Ditector-General of Posts and Telegraphs? 

( b ) Will the Government state the principle on which recruitment for 
Post Offices in Calcutta and Bombay has been extended to adjacent Revenue 
Divisions? 

(c) Is a similar restriction in force in any i^er department of Govern- 
ment service? If so, which? If not, why h m the Postal Department been 
selected for such experiment? 

Sir Ganen Roy; (a) Yes. 

(b) Because many of the clerks working in Government and mercantile 
establishments in big cities like Calcutta and Bombay are drawn from the 
surrounding districts. 

(c) Government are not aware of such restriction in any other depart- 
ment. The restriction was considered necessary ip respect of the Postal 
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Department, because it has been found that a candidate enlisting in an 
office or Division far distant from l his home is apt to put forward as a 
grievance that he is serving far away from his family and has to maintain 
two establishments! as a remedy for which he either wants higher pay, or 
asks for a transfer to a place nearer his home. 

Representation op Muslims in the Post and Telegraph Accounts 
Department and in the Subojidinatb Accounts Service. 

1896. ♦Mr. Abdul Haye : (a) Is it a fact that there is no Muslim Assist- 
ant Accounts officer in the Post and Telegraph Accounts Department and 
that out of 73 appointments in the Subordinate Accounts Service only two- 
are held by Muslims? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, urhat steps are- 
being taken by the Government to increase the representation of the 
Muslims in these services? 

Muslims in the Slbokdinatb Accounts Service. 

1897. ♦Mr. Abdul Haye : (a) Is it a fact that some members of the Sub- 

ordinate Accounts Service have been promoted frona the Civil Accounts 
Offices to the posts of Assistant Accounts Officer, Senior Accountants and 
Accountants in the Post and Telegraph Accounts Department? If so, are 
there any Muslims among them? P 4 

(b) Is it a fact that some graduates have been appointed in this De- 
partment as direct probationers for the Subordinate Accounts Service and 
some clerks have been appointed in the Subordinate Accounts Service after 
being exempted from passing the prescribed Subordinate Accounts Service 
Examination, during the last four years, and that none of them is a 
Muslim? If so, why? 

(c) Is it a fact that in this Department in the past, some vacancies in 
the Subordinate Accounts Service were not filled strictly according to the 
order of seniority in the list of Subordinate Accounts Service passed 
clerks, and that on several occasions junior men in the waiting list were 
appointed to the Subordinate Accounts Service in preference to senior men; 
if so, was such a concession ever extended to any Muslim Subordinate 
Accounts Service passed clerks? If not, whv not? 

Muslims in the Office of the Accointani General, Posts and 

Telegraphs. 

1898. *Mr. Abdul Haye: Is it a fact that all posts of Superintendent 
Records (reserved for clerical staff) and establishment clerks in the office 
of the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs and its Branch offices are 
at present held by non-Mtyslims ? 

Grant of Advance IncrI&ents to Clirks in the Post and Telegram 

Accounts Department. 

f 

f899. ♦Mr. Abdul Haye: Is it a fact that 1 advance increments ’ have 
recently been granted to several clerks in the clerical service of the Poet 
apd Telegraph Accounts Department ? If so, have aflty Muslim clerks been 
granted such increments? 

f For answer to this question, see answer below question No. 911.* 
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. Adequate Representations op Muslims in the Office op the 
Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

}900. *Mr, Abdul Bays: (a), Is it a fact that there is at present only one 
Muslim clerk in the upper division in the main office of the Aocountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs at Delhi out of a sanctioned strength of 
about 80 clerks? If so, what steps do Government propose to take to 
ensure the adequate representation of the Muslims in this office? 

( b ) Is it a fact that seven clacks in the upper division have been re- 
cruited in the office of the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, since 
its shifting to Delhi, and that not one of them is a Muslim? Will Govern- 
ment pkiise state how many out of these seven clerks are Kayasths by 
caste? 

Non- Appointment op Muslims as Excavation Assistants in the 
Arch/rological Department. 

901. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will Government please state if it is a fact 
that 3 new posts of Excavation Assistants (260 — 10 — 350 grade) were creat- 
ed in the Archaeological Department of the Govemm^it of India last year? 

(b) Is it a fact that all the three posts have been filled by non-Muslims? 

(c) Will Government please state the date or dates on which these 
appointments were made? 

(( d ) Is it a fact that before these appointments were made the attention 
of Government and the ^Director of Archaeology was drawn to the paucity 
of Muslims in this Department by the Anjuman-i-Islamia, Simla, and in 
reply thereto the Anjuman was told that due regard will be paid to the 
claims of the Muslim community? 

(e) Is it a fact that these posts were not advertised and that they were 
filled without giving publicity to their existence? 

( f) Will Government please state what was the procedure adopted in 
making these appointments? 

(<?) Is it a fact that one of these three posts has been given to a person 
who is a mere undergraduate and possesses no technical educational quali- 
fication, and that two or three months previous to this appointment, he was 
for the first time employed temporarily as a caretaker on Es. 100 per month 
in one of the Archaeological centres? 

(h) Is it a fact that $Jiis gentleman’s father was already employed in 
this Department? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) and ( b ). Yos; but of 9 appointments made 
recently in the Archaeological Department, 3 were filled by Muslims. 

(c) The Director General of Archaeology issued letters on the 17th Sep- 
tember, 1926, appointing the three candidates selected by him on probation 
for one year with effect from the 1st Octobe^, 1926. 

{d) The letters of the Anjuman-i-Islamia \yere received by the Director 
General of Archaeology after he had issued the letters of appointment. 

(e) Yes. The Director General of Archaeology has however been asked 
to give the widest publicity when such posts are filled in future. 

(J) Though the posts were not advertised applications were received aAd 
considered by the Director General of Archaeology who appointed the three 


t For answer to this question, ate answer below question No, Oil. 
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candidates he considered to be the most suitable for the work. Two of 
those Appointed had had excavation experience under the personal super- 
vision of the Director General of Archaeology. The third was a member of 
the stbff of the Archaeological Department and had assisted the Superintend- 
ent, Archaeological ^Survey, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, at a number 
of previous excavations. 

(#) One of the candidates selected is an undergraduate, but as just 
stated he had experience of excavatiqp work. Before his appointment he 
<was doing the work usually' undertaken by an Excavation Assistant during 
the hot weather season and not that of a mere caretaker. 

( h ) His father is not employed in the Archaeological Department. 

Revision of the Postal and Telegraph Codes. 

902. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Is it a fact that the Postal and Telegraph 
Codes are at presen * being revised under the orders of Government? 

(b) Will Government please state the date on which it was originally 
■decided that these Codes should be revised? 

(c) To what establishment was this work entrusted, Vhat is the name 
of the officer who is in charge of this work and what is his monthly salary? 

( d ) What is the monthly cost of the establishment which is engaged in 
this work of revision? 

(e) On what date was the work taken in hand? 

(/) What is the total cost which has been incurred by Government up 
till 28th February, 1927, on this work? 

(0) Was any time limit originally fixed during which this work was to 
be completed? 

( h ) Have there been any extensions of the time Bince then? If so, how 
many and for what periods? 

(1) What was the total number of the pages of these old Codes? 

(;) Will Government please state what progress the work of revision 
has so far made and by what date it will be completed? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

( b ) July, 192S. 

(c) The work was entrusted to a number of officers aided by a small 
clerical staff. The officers now in charge are: Mr. S. P. Varma, of the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service, whose pay is Rs. 1,850 per mensem; 
Mr. P. N. Mitra and Mr. B. B. Bhattacharji, both of the Postal and Tele- 
graph Department, whose pay is respectively, Rs. 1,850 and Rs. 1,050 per 
mensem. 

( d) The monthly cost of the establishment (additional to the figures juftfe 
mentioned) is Rs. 2,170 per mensem. 

(e) The work was commenced in May, 1924. 

(f) Rs. 1,48,205, subject to the following remarks. 

(p)No. 

(h) Does not arise. 

(i) Nearly 6,000 pages. 
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()*) pf the 27 Volumes to be printed one i» complete, four are in the 
Press. The rest of the wort: is well advanced and it is hoped that it .will 
be completed by the* fehd of the coming financial year. 

For the Honourable Member’s information I would add that in addition 
to the revision of the Manuals it became necessary for the same staff to 
undertake a comprehensive revision of the statutory Telegraph Buies to 
bring these into consonance with the International Regulations in which con- 
siderable changes were made at the fist International Telegraph Conference. 
A large part of the time of the officers employed on the revision had also 
to be devoted to the unification of the rules in the different branches of the 
department and, more particularly in the case of Mr. S. P. Varma, to the 
details of the reorganisation of the Postal and Telegraph accounts in the 
commercial form they now take and which was a necessary preliminary to 
the Code revision. 


Number of Musiims appointed in the Office of the Auditor General 
and Subordinate OPFicrs thereto. 

|908. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Is it a fact that at present there is not 
a single Muslim employed in the Subordinate Accounts Service nor is there 
a single Muslim Assistant Accounts officer in the main offices of the Auditor 
General and Accountant General, Central Bevenues? 

(b) Is it a fact that several members of the Subordinate Accounts Ser- 
vice have been promoted from other Accounts offices to the posts of 
Assistant Accounts Officers and Senior Accountants and Accountants in the 
offices of the Accountant General, Central Bevenues, but none of them is 
a Muslim? If so, will Government please state why no Muslims have 
been promoted? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to furnish a statement showing the 
number of new appointments given to Muslims and non-Muslims respec- 
tively in the office of the Auditor General and each of the offices sub- 
ordinate thereto duping the year 1926? 

Proportion of Muslims in the Clerical Establishment of the Office 
of the Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revfnue. 

904. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will Government please state if it is a fact 
that the Commissioner, Northern India Salt Be venue, Delhi, has been 
directed by the Government pf India that in future recruitment 8/4ths of 
the appointments in the clerical establishment of his office should be given 
to non-Muslims on the ground that the Government believes there is a 
preponderance of Muslims in this office? 

( b ) Will Government please state what is the proportion of Muslims and 
nCn-Muslims in the ministerial and executive services, of the Northern 
India Salt Bevenue Department? 

(c) If She answer to’ (a) is in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to issue necessary instructions that in those offices and Depart- 
ments under the Government of India where there is a preponderance of 
non-Muslims in future recruitment 8/4ths of the new appointments should 
be reserved for Muslims? 

ti^or answer to this qnestion, see answer below question No. 911 . 
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apnouttW^ Sir Bull BUdutt: ( a > The twswer i»4» the neg»ti*. 

(b) The information is as follows y 


Gazetted officers. 

Non-gazetted executive officers. 
Ministerial officers. 


10 Muslims and 
22 non-Muslims. 
35 Muslims and 
2d non-Muslims. 

77 Muslims and 
100 non-Muslims, 


(c) The question does not arise. 


Muslim Representation in the Offices of the Controller of Printing,. 

Stationery and Stamps and the Deputy Controller, Central . 

Printing Office. 

905. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
separately the number of Muslims and non-Muslims in the ministerial 
establishments employed at present in the Office of : 

(i) the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps in India, 

(ii) the Deputy Controller, Central Printing Office? 

(5) Will Government please state why the Muslims have not been given 
an increased share in the above offices, in spite of the fact that the attention 
of the Controller was drawn to the paucity of Muslims by the Anjumand- 
Islamia, Simla? 

(c) Is it a fact that on a reference made by the Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
Simla, the Controller of Printing in December, 1926, replied that he had f 
looked into the matter and found that the Muslim community had re- 
ceived every consideration and were well represented. If so, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state with what mathematical precision the Muslim 
community is said to be well represented in the above-named offices? 

(d) Are Government prepared to take steps to equalise the number of 
Muslims in the above offices when new vacancies are to be filled up in the 
near future? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) 

Muslims. Non-Muslim* 

(i) Nil 6 

(ii) .... 4 15 

( b ) No fresh recruits have recently been appointed in the Controller's 
Office. In the Central Printing Office the proportion of Muslims employed" 
is now 21 per cent. 

(c) I believe that this is so, I am unable, to understand the latter parfr 

of this question, the mathematical percentage has been givdn in 

answer to part (b). 
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Govtfftimfent have never undertaken to &&e f tl&*Mu)$ni Repre- 
sentation in this office equal to that of ail other communities. In recruit- 
ing the desirability of removing undue preponderance of any one class or 
•community is kept in view* 


Representation op Muslims in the Government op India Press, 

Delhi. 

906. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Is it a fact that there are very few Muslims 
in the clerical service of the Government of India Press, Delhi, and that 
most of them are in the lower scale of pay? 

(6) If the answer is in the affirmative, are Government prepared to 
take necessary steps to increase the representation of the Muslims? 

(c) Is it a fact that the posts of the Head Clerk and Accountant are 
both held by non-Muslims? 

(d) If the answer to (o) is in the affirmative, are Government prepared 
to appoint any Muhammadan capable to discharge those duties efficiently 
to the post of Accountant which is not at present permanently filled? 

(e) Is it a fact that a non-Muhammadan has recently been temporarily 
appointed to the post of the Accountant including the cashier’s in preference 
to several Muhammadan candidates possessing more experience? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) About 25 per cent, of the 
clerical posts are held by Muslims. They are graded according to their 
qualifications and service. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) Yes 

(d) No. 

(e) No. A non-Muslim was appointed as Accountant and Cashier because 
he had qualifications possessed by no other available candidate. 


Muslim Officers in the Indian Stores Department. 

907. *Mr. Abdul Haye: Will Government please state what is the 
total number of officers in the Indian Stores Department and how many of 
them are Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra : The total number of officers 
at present in the Indian Stores Department is 53 of whom 1 is a Muslim. 


Number of Muslims and Non-Muslims in the Clerical Service 
„ in the Government of India Press, Aligarh. 

908. *Kr. Abdtil Haye: Will Government be pleased to lay down a 
statement "showing the number of Muslims and non-Muslims separately 
accor ding to different scales of pay in the clerical service in the Govferturieni 
PteBS, Aligarh? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitre: The statement asked for is 
placed on the table. 


Statement showing different scales of fay of the clerical staff held by the different 
communities in the Government of India Press t Aligarh . _ 


% 



Scales of pay. 

Non-Muslims. 

Muslima. 

200—6—250 

m. 

1 

125- 5—175 


! 

100 - 6—140 f 


| 

80—4 — 120 C 

7 

1 Nil. 

70—3 — 100 J 


1 

35—2—75 

39 

1 6 

30 

NtL 

, 1 

Total 

46 

8 


Appointment of Mihammadan Ex\miners for the Subordinate 
Accounts Service Examination. 


909. *Mr. Abdul Haye: Is it a fact that no Muhammadan has been 
appointed as Examiner of any paper, other than local paper, in the Sub- 
ordinate Accounts Service Examination during the last 5 years? If so, 
wh\ ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would invite the attention of the 
Honourable Member to my reply to unstaired question No 239 on 19th 
March, 1926. 

Muslim Clerks in the Aidit Office of the Indian Stores 

Department. 

1 910. *Mr. Abdul Haye : (a) Is it a fact that out of a total establishment 
of about 100 clerks in the Audit Office of the Indian Stores Department 
there is only one Muslim? 

(b) Will Government please lay on the table a statement showing the 
exact number of Muslims and non-Muslims in this office? 

Muslims in the Audit Office, North Western Railway, Delhi 

Division. 

911. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Is it a fact that not a single Muslim is at 
piesent employed in the Audit Office, North Western Railway, Delhi Divi- 
sion? 

(b) If the answer to (a) is in the negative, will the Government please 
state the names of the Muslims employed, giving in each case their monthly 
salary? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to answer questions 
Nos 896—900, 903, 910 and 911 together. 

I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given by the Hon- 
ourable Sir Charlqs Innes on the 27th January 1927, to Maulvi Muhfttn- 
nqiad Yakub’s unstaired question No. 3. That reply holds good in fhe.oaee 
of the offices and departments referred to in these questions. v 

1 4 X 

f For answer to thiB question, see answer below question Nq. SU. 
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, 912. *Mr. Abdul Haye: Is it a fact that there is only one Muslim 
officer in the whole of the Meteorological Department? If so, what action 
do Government propose to take to increase the proportion, of Muslima m 
this Department? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The answer to the first 
*part of the question is in the affirmative. As regards the second part at 
the question the attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
..given by me to part ( b ) of question "No. 312 by Sardar Gulab Singh on the 
7th February, 1927. 

Muslim Clerks in the Railway Board Office. 

, i 

913. ♦Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will Government please state the total 
number of clerks employed in the Bailway Board Office? How many of* 
these are Muslims? 

* 

( b ) Will Government please state how many clerks, both temporary 
and permanent, have been recruited during the last two years, and how 
many of them are Muslims? 

The* Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The total number of clerks in the 
office of the Bailway Board is 75 and out of these 14 are Muslims. 

(b) In all 34 clerks, both temporary and permanent, were recruited during 
the last 2 years and out of these 11 were Muslims. 

Inadequate Representation of Muslims in the Head and Divisional 
Offices of the North Western Railway. 

914. ♦Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Is it a fact that Muslims are very poorly 
represented in the North Western Bailway Head Offices as well as m Divi- 
sional Offices? 

(b) Are Government prepared to take steps that in future more Muslims 
are recruited in these offices? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I would refer the Honourable Member tb the reply 
given by the Honourable the Bailway Member to Majflvf Mohammad 
Yakub’s question No. 3 on the 27th January last. We have not got informa- 
tion about individual offices, but the Agent of the North Western Bailway 
is very well aware of the policy of Government with regard to communal 
representation and I will send him a copy of the Honourable Member’s 
question. 

r 

Exile of Maulanas Mohammed I^haq and Mohammed Irfan from 
the North-West Frontier Province. 

915. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will Government please state when Maulana 

Mohammed Ishaq of Mansehra and Maulana Mohd. Irfan of Hazara were 
exiled from the North-West Frontier Province? Is it a fact that they are 
biill subjected to the order of banishment and are not allowed to return 
to their homes in the North-West Frontier Province? ¥ 

(b) Will Government please state under what law and for what offence 
these orders Were passed against them ? 
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(o) Is it a fact that in 1920 also these gentlemen were detained without 
-a trial for a considerable period in the U. P. Jails? 

(d) la it a fact that at the time of his arrest the house j&f. ‘Maulatoa 
Mohammed Ishaq was also searched but nothing incriminating or objection- 
able was found? 

(a) Will Government please state where these two gentlemen are 
detained at present? Are they free to live wherever they like outside the 
North-West Frontier Province? 

(/) Are any allowances paid to them by the Government by way of 
maintenance? If not, why not? 

(gr) Is it a fact that the Deputy Commissioner of Rawalpindi in 1925* 
recommended that the orders of banishment against Maulana Mohammed 
Ishaq be cancelled? 

(h) Are Government now prepared to cancel the orders against these- 
two gentlemen? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I would refer the Honourable 

Member to* the answer I have just given to a similar question by Raja 
Ghanzanfar Ali Khan. 


Employment op an Australian Staff Officer as an Instructor 
in the Staff Cullege. 


916. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government be 


pleased to state: 

* 

(a) if they have asked for the loan of an Australian staff officer for 
a term of three years, to act as an instructor in the Staff 
' > College, and if so, why, and what would be his pay? 


(b) how many other Australians are serving under the Government 
f of India as military officers? 

,(c) the reasons for selecting Australians to be military officers in 
India? < 

t 

* t * V* 

Mr.Ck M. young: (a) The answer is in the affirmative. The reason is 
that the officer, who was a student at the Staff College, showed promise of 
becoming a very efficient instructor. His pay is the same as that of other 
instructors of the same grade, namely, married rate, Rs 1,830 a month, 
and single rate Rs. 1,700 a month. 


(b) 11; 10 with units, and 1 on the staff. 

(c) The attachment of Dominion officers to units in India is in conformity 

with Imperial training policy. Owing to distance and other causes, 
Australian officers normally come to India for training, while officers of other 
Dominions go to the United Kingdom. » 


Ali charges on account of these officers are borne by the Commonwealth 
government. 

The officer attached to the staff is counterbalanced by an ln&Sa& Army 
officer who is similarly attached to the staff of the Australia^ Army. ' 
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Sale of Reverse Council Bills in November and December, 

1926. 

017. ♦Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz H u ssain Khan: Will Government be 
pleased to state:] 

(а) what was the amount of the Paper Currency Beserve which 

stood at the credit of India in the years 1913-14, 191748 and 
1025-26> reppectively ? 

(б) whether they authorised the Imperial Bank of India to issue 

the Reverse Council Bills in November and December, 1926? 

(o) what was the extent of the demand and sale of the Reverse 
Council Bills during the said period? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (ja) The information asked for 
by the Honourable Member is given in the Report of the Controller of 
the Currency for 1926-26. 

(b) and (c). The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to 
my reply to starred question No. 154 by Kumar Ganganand Sinha on the 
31st January 1927. 


Conditions of Service of the Indian Unattached List. 

' 918. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 

please state if it is a fact that in the House of Commons in November 
last while replying to Rear Admiral Sueter Earl Winterton said that the 
Government of India had been asked to expedite the report placing depart- 
mental warrant officers of the Indian Unattached List exactly on the same 
footing as the British service warrant officers with regard to pay, leave 
allowances, etc.? * * 

(b) If the answer be in the affirmative, what action have they taken on 
it? 


Mr. G. M. Young: (a) I presume the Honourable Member is referring 
to the earlier question which was asked by Rear Admiral Sueter on the # 
12th July 1926 and Lord Winterton 's reply. Government are not v aware 
whether Lord Winterton subsequently in November said th^t he ‘would 
ask the Government of Indi^ to expedite the report mentioned^ Jn, his 
answer of the 12th July. 

(b) As I stated in the reply which I gave on the 1st March to starred 
question No. 685, Government have been corresponding with the Secre- 
tary of State for some time regarding the conditions of service of th* 
India Unattached List, and revised rates of pension have already been 
promulgated. A report was actually sent in November 1926. 

Conventions and Recommendations rflating to Seamen adopted 
by the 9th Session op the International Labour 
Conference. 

919. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government, 
please state what action they have taken to give effect to the Convention!^ 
and Recommendations passed at the 9th Session of the Geneva Interna- 
tional Labour Conference to ameliorate the conditions of Indian seamen? 
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( b ) If no action has as yet been taken, do they propose to take any in* 
the near future? J| so, when and what? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee Innee: The Conventions and Recommen- 
dations in question are being examined by the Government of India* but 
no decision has as yet been reached as to the action to be taken on them, 

Mr. K. Ahmed: A supplementary question* Sir. Do Government pro- 
pose to expedite the matter of considering the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations and take speedy steps to give effect to them? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes; We will expedite it as much as 
we can, Sir. 


Release of Bengal Detenus. 

920. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: With reference to Earl 
Winterton’s promise made in the House of Commons on 25th November, 
1926, while replying to Mr. Thurtle, that he will make inquiry from the 
Government of India regarding the possibility of releasing the prisoners 
who have been detained under the Bengal Criminal Law Ordinance Act, 
will Government please state: 

(а) if an^ such inquiry has been made? 

(б) if made, what was the Government of India’s reply to it? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The answer is in the 
affirmative. 

(b) The Secretary of State has been informed of the views of the Gov- 
ernment. of India a# stated in this House. 

Conversion o/^he Super-Tax on Companies into a Corporation 
* Tax. 

921. *ihah, f Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Is it a fact that in 
the House Of Commons in November last, the Under Secretary for India 
said thflat A copy of Mr. Bannet’s question would be sont to the Government 
of India, with regard to the conversion of the super-tax on companies 
into a corporation tax? 

(b) HavV^the Government received Mr. Bonnet's question? If so, 
what -action, 5 if any, have they taken in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (ja) The answer is in the affirm- 
ative. * 

(b) The Government have not arrived at a final decision on the subject. 

Creation of an Indian Navy. 

922. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Kh a n : Will Government be 
pleased to state in detail the action hitherto taken and contemplated to* 
be taken on the scheme of the creation of an Indian navy? 

Mr. GL M. Young: It is impossible to give details of all the work ( thut 
has been done during the past year and will be done this year, but I 
willqAprnish the Honourable Member with a statement of the more im- 
portant items. 
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r ' APPOINTMENT OF JUDGE* TOTH INDIAN EXPERIENCE TO THE JUDICIAL 

Committee of the Pam Oounc% 

928. *Khan Bahadur 8arlaras Hussain Shah: With reference to the 
Judicial Committee Bill, which passed the second reading in the House of 
Commons in December last and which provides for the appointment v of 
two judges with Indian experience to sit on the Privy Council, will Gov- 
ernment please state: 

(W) whether the appointments would be made on the recommenda- 
tion of the Government of India? 

( b ) whether the words “Judges with Indian experience ” would 
inolude an Indian? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (to) The Bill provides for 
appointments being made by His Majesty at whose pleasure (it will be 
to consult the Government of India- 

(b) I refer the Honourable Member to what I said in moving a Reso- 
lution in this House on the 3rd February 1926. It is intended to send 
the best men who have the qualification of Indian experience andr with- 
out racial discrimination. 

Grant of Proteciion to the Match Industry in India. 

924. 1 *Khan Bahadur Sarlar a# Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
state when they expect to receive the report of the Indian Tariff Board 
on the question of the grant of protection to the match industry in India? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The question of the erant ol pro- 
tection to the match industry has not been referred^fe^ th^^Tariff Board, 
but the Tariff Board has been asked to investigate Mffcole position of 
the match industry in India. The enquiry is likely Jong one 4 md 

I am unable to say when we are likely to receive the T^rnf Bftatd's* Report. 

Mr. H. G- Cocke: A supplementary question, Sir. Iji !j(Sbe mW^er of 
an industry wh ; eh has been inquired into bv the Tariff* Boapd^ ^such as 
the match industry or the mill industry, would Government tirt^ther, 
they would be prepared in exceptional circumstances to take aflJP steps 
on the report without waiting for this Assembly to meet An<£*pas8 

4egislation? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am not quite ehjfe M$hat the 
Honourable Member merois, but our usual practice regarding *th$ *Tarif& 
Board is to publish the report as soon as we have arrived at our ovggn provi- 
sional conclusions. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke: What I intended to ask was whether, in' the event 
Of Government considering action necessary on receiving 0n$ of these re- 
ports, they can take action* on that report, or whether it would be essen- 
tial to wait for this Assembly to pass legislation? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That, Sir, would d/spend on the 
sort of action which the Honourable Member has in mind. In some cases 
we should certainly take action if we thought it necessary to do so. ' 

Appointment of Muslims in the Co-operative Department of the 

t Delhi Province. 

92$. *Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Rajan Baksh 8hah: (a) W it a 

fact that in Delhi Province the population of Hindus and 
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is practically eqtfU, and that the distribution of the population in urban 
and rural areas is about 2:1? 

(b) Is it a fact that the two Inspectors of Co-operative Societies in 
Delhi Province, 5 Sub-Inspectors, one Liquidator and two Camp Clei&s 
are all Hindu Jats? 

(c) Is it a fact that during the year 1925-26 only one Muslim Co- 
operative Society was registered by the then Muslim Sub-Inspector? 

(d) Is it a fact that practically all existing Muslim Co-operative 
Societies,, were registered by the Muslim Sub-Inspector when there was a 
Muslim Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies in charge of the DeHn 
Co-operative movement? 

(e) Is it a fact that the present 4 Co-operative Societies in the citJH 
were organised by the then Muslim Sub -Inspector? 

(/) If the replies to the above questions are in the affirmative, do 
Government propose* to consider the desirability of immediately appointing 
Muslims to the staff of the Co-operative Department of the Delhi Province? 

Rejection of the Offer of a Respfctable Gentleman of the Delhi 
Province to work in an Honorary Capacity in the Cause 
of Co-Operative Societies. 

926. *Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Bajan Baksh Shah: Are Govern- 
ment aware that an offer to work in an honorary capacity to further the 
cause of co-operative societies by a respectable gentleman of the Delhi 
Province was r&iected? 

Nuifcpria of Hindu and Muslim Co-operat r ve Societies Registered in 
toil D|blhi Province from the 1st August, <926, to the 15th 

January, 1927. 

v^f^*Khan* Bahadur Makhdum. Syed Ra]an Baksh Shah: (a) Will 
Gotgmment pfljase state how many applications of Muslims to register 
Co*Oficratiwe Societies were rejected and how many similar applications 
pcpjnci Hindu 4 ? Societies were rejected during the year 1925-26? 

*(6) Wtjb Government please state how many Muslim and how many 
T ffiu hf Societies have been registered fron|fc 1st August, 1926, to 15th 
Jah^ry, 19271, in the Delhi Province? 

J. W. Shore: With your permission, Sir, I should like to reply 
to questions Nos. 925, 926 and 927 together. 

The information is being obtained and will be supplied to the Honour- 
able Member. 

Number of Mussalmans in the Delhi Educational Administration. 

928. *H&ulyi Muhammad Yakub: In answer to certain questions of 
mine asked in March, 1926, about the number of Musalmans in tho Delhi 
Educational Administration, I was told lhat out of 290 appointments only 
27 were held by the Musalmans. Will the Government be pleased to 
10,te what steps, if any, were taken since then to remove this genuine 
grievance of the Musalmans? How many permanent appointmdbU were 
made since then aqd how many of these permanent appointments were 
given to the Musalmans? 
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Grants to Muhammadan Schools in the Delhj Province. 

929. *Maulvl Muhammad Yakub: (a) In reply to certain questions of 
mine I was informed in 1926 that the following were the figures of grant- 
(b-aid given by the Educational administration at Delhi. 

Non~rec% rring grants. 

Christian schools . . 

Hindu schools 

Muslim schools . • . 


Rs. 

31.000 

13.000 

mi 


Recurring grants. 

Christian schools ..... 

Hind# schools 

Muslim schools . 


21*9 per cent. 
64 # 6 per cent. 
18*9 per cent. 


Will Government be pleased to state what steps, if any, were taken since 
then to do justice to the Mussalmans in this matter? ♦ 

\b) Will Government be pleased kindly to lay on the table a statement 
showing recurring and non-recurring grjants paid to aided schools in the 
Delhi Province, arranged according to various communities, for the year 
1926-27? 


(c) If no non-recurring grants have been given to any Muhammadan 
school, will the Government be pleased to state reasons. * 


Education of Muhammadans of the Delhi ^ 

980. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will Government *fcihdlj state , if 
felt its responsibility towards the betterment of the education 6f.*Muham- 
madans constituting 40 per cent, of the population of the Dejhi fnjlince? 
If so, will Government very kindly state what policy it v adapted to 
achieve this end? t 

Employment of Mussalmans as Teachers in Municipal and' District 
Board Schools in the Delhi Province. * f \ 

931. *Maulvi Mu h a mm ad Yakub: (a) Will the Government kindly 
state how many teachers have been recommended by the Delhi .Educa- 
tional Office to the Municipal and District Boards during 1926 for employ- 
ment in their schools, and how many of them are Musalmans? 

(b) Will Government kindly state if according to the Code Rules of the 
Punjab, as followed by Delhi, such recommendations by the Districfctflns- 
pector of Schools were submitted to the Boards with the approval or 
through the Superintendent of Education, or were they sent direct by 
him to the Boards? If they were sent direct, will Government kindly 
state why Code Rules have not been observed in this case? 

Appointment of Muhammadans in the Education Department of the 

Delhi Province. 

932. *Maulvt Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that during the year 
the following new appointments paid from Government revenues were 
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made either directly under the Superintendent of Education or under the 

. Hindu. 

. Hindu. 

. Hindu. 

. Hindu. 

. Hindu. 

. Hindu. 

(b) Is it a fact that not a single Muhammadan has been appointed 
during the year to a pest paid from Government revenues? 

(c) Will Government kindly state if in making these appointments, the 
assurance given by the Education Secretary in his answers to my questions 
as well as to the supplementary questions by Nawab Sahibzada Sir Abdul 
Qaivum in clearest terms that “ the Chief Commissioner has promised 
that these matters will receive his careful attention M has been dtily 
respected? If it is not, do the Government propose to take any measures 
to get its assurance given on the floor of this House respected by the 
Departments under it? 

Appointment op a Hindu as Second Clerk in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 

G33. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that a post of second 
cleijk fell vacant in the office of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi, 
owing to th/Q. termination of services of a Christian clerk, in the month of 
October**! 926?^. 

(b) Is it a*fab4^hat a deputation of the leading Muslim gentry waited 
upon the Honourable the Chief Commissioner of Delhi with their 
grievances afd urged the appointment of a Muhammadan to the second 
clerkship then vacant ? 

v „(c) Is it a fact that the Chief Commissioner listened to the grievances 
of the ^Muhammadan deputation and promised to*ook into the matter? 

(d) Is it a fact that this post of second clerkship was never advertised 
in any newspaper, whether English or Vernacular, and no other means 
to its publicity was resorted to? 

(i e ) Is it a fact that notwithstanding any publicity about a dozen Muham- 
madans^applied for it? Is it also a fact that one of them (Mahonuned 
Masood) was a B.A. Honours, another (H. Mohammed Hussain) an 
Accountant with considerable experience of office work and submitted his 
testimonials to the effect? Is it a fact that all of the Muhammadan 
applicants belonged to Delhi city proper? r 

(f) Is it a fact that the post was not gi^jji to any Musalman but Lala 
Bhim Sen was imported from the North- West Frontier. Province' for 
nppoiatanent as second clerk? 

(g) Is it a fact that this Lala Bhim Sen was only a Matriculated Is 
it also a fact that this Lala Bhim. Sen was much above the age limits pres- 
cribed by Government (25 years) and this age limit was clearly controverted 
in his case? 

b 2 


superintendent of Education as ex-officio Uhairman? 


Secretary, Board of Secondary Education 
Head Clerk of the Board . • . • 

Second Clerk of the Board .... 

Second Clerk of the Office of the Superinten- 
dent of Education ..... 

Government New Cantonment School, Delhi 
Cantonment 

Government New Cantonment School, Delhi 
Cantonment ...... 


Mr. H. H. L. Chablani 
Mr. Narain Das * . 
Mr. Anand Bihari 

Lala Bhim Sen 

Lala Ram Sarup 

Lala Devi Dayal . 
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(h) Are Government prepared to take any steps in regard to tbie* 
appointment ? 

Paucity op Muslim Teachers in the Delhi ProvinciL 

984. *Maulvi Muhammad 7akub: (a) With reference to the reply given 
by Government on the 24th March, 1920, to my question No. 1887 (d) re- 
garding the paucity of Muslim teachers that the reason was the want of 
suitable candidates, is it a fact that to obviate this reason the Anglo- Arabic 
College Committee passed a resolution to open J. V. classes and approached! 
the Government to recognise the J. V. class for the training of teachers 
which they contemplated opening? 

(b) I# it a fact that Government refused to accord recognition? 

(c) If it a fact that in the Punjab and elsewhere such local efforts were 
encouraged and at Lahore besides the Government Central Training Qollege,, 
there are training classes attached to the local Islamia and D. A. V. Col- 
leges? 

?+{d) Will Government state the reason for refusing to accord sanction 
to tjie recognition of the class to be attached to the Anglo- Arabic College? 


Sanction op a Grant for the Moyyad-ul-Islam Orphanage and 
Middle School, Delhi. 

935. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that an organisation, 
Dalit Udhar Sabha, (or the Society for the Reclamation of the Depressed 
Masses) was lately organised at Delhi? 

(b) Is it a fact that Government have sanctioned a building grant* of 
Rs. 3,000 to this Society for a school started by the Society? ? 

(c) Is it a fact that a Moyyad-ul-Islam Orphanage Wad Middle School 

applied for a building grant? * 

(d) Are Government cognizant of the fact that no non-recurring grant 
has been given to any Muhammadan school during the year? 

(e) Do Government propose to sanction the grant to the above school? 


Names of Candidates sent to the Central Drawing College and 
Medical College, Lahore, for Training. 

938. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will Government kindly now give 
the names of candidates sent to the Central Drawing College and Medical 
College, Lahore, for training during the last five years? 


Award of Scholarships to Students of the Depressed Classes in the 

Drlhi Province. 


937. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub : (a) Is it & fact that the Government 
award scholarships to the students belonging to the depressed clauses in 
the Delhi Province? 


, (6) Will the Government kindly lay a statement showing the attr&td of 

these scholarships to various depressed classes giving the eastes and creids 
of the recipients for the last two years? 
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Representation op Mu?£ims Df the Education Department op t^e 

* Delhi Province. 

988. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that in reply to a 
♦question No. 1366 asked by me ‘on the 22nd March, 192(J, the Govern- 
ment stated that they were not aware of the issue of a letter to the edu- 
c ationalp&uthority regarding representation of Muslims in the Delhi Edu- 
cation Department? * 4 

(b) Is it a fact that a letter No. B197-Edn., dated the 14th May, 1015, 
was issued to the Inspector of Schools, Ambala Division, the then educa- 
tional authority for Delhi, with a copy of it sent to the Deputy Com- 
missioner, Delhi? 

(c) Is it a fact that according to this letter Muslims in the Delhi Edu- 

cational Department then had a share of 17 per cent, of the appointments 
in the District and Municipal Boards against their then population of Simper 
cent.? *4 

(d) Is it a fact that the effect of such instruction of the A<bwpistrative 
and Executive Head of the Province has been that the percentage of 
Muhammadan employees an the Municipal and District Board schools 
under the Department has been further reduced from 17 per cent, to 12*7? 

(e) Will Government kindly state if the above letter was afterW^prds 
cancelled? If not, will Government kindly state what were the reasons for 
the further reduction of the Muslim employees in the Department? * * 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Government are not in possession of information 
which would enable them to reply to these questions, but they have called 
for it and^on receipt, replies will be sent to the Honourable Member. 

M&ulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will Government be pleased to state for 
what purpose ten days are given to Government to make replies to ques- 
tions? 

Mr. J. W. B^ore: The Honourable Member will surely realise that 
the questions that he has put call for an enormous mass of detailed in- 
formation. Directly the questions were received they were referred to 
the Local Administration. He must know that the Government of India 
cannot be in possession of detailed information regarding the matters he 
has* raised, and a reply has not yet been received from the Chief Com- 
missioner, Delhi. 


Extension op the Texila-Havelian Branch op the North Western 
Railway in the Direction op Abbottabad, Mansera, etc. 

939. *Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: (a) Will Government be 
pleased^to state if they Contemplate extending the Texila-Havelian branch 
of the North Western Railway in the direction of Abbottabad, Mansera 
and Gari-Habibullah, in the Hazara District of the North-West Frontier 
Province? 

( b ) Has the survey of the line been motioned, and if so, how far the 
scheme has advanced?. s 

Hr. A. A. la. Parsons: (a) and (6). Yes. It is proposed to cany out 
the survey during the next financial year. r « 
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Improvement of The RcJad which l!nks the Civil and Military 
Stations in the Gallis wITj^^crree. 

, 040. *Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: (af Are Government aware 
that Murree, the summer Headquarters of the N6rthfem Army Command 
and the largest Civil and Military hill station in the North Puniab, has 
no good road leading to it from the Abbottabad side passing though the 
Gallis and that the public is put to great inconvenience and expense on 
that account by having to employ pack animals and coolies for transport 
purposes for about 85 miles ? 

\b) Is it a fact that the present road, which links all the Civil and 
Military Stations in the Gallis with Murree, is liable to floods and land- 
slips from the hill-side and that the traffic is not infrequently interrupted 
in the rainy season? 

|(c) Do Government propose to improve the road for wheeled traffic ? 

Mr. Howell: (a) and ( b ). Yes, Sir. 

(c) f^jjj^roposals have as yet been submitted to Government. 

Extension of the Kohat-Thal Railway to Par^chinar in the 

Kurrum Valley. 

3 ^ 41 . * Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Will Government be 
pleased to state if they propose to take up the project of the extension of 
the 11 fljhat-Thal Railway to Parachinar in the Kurrum Valley; if so, how- 
soon, and if not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have had this extension under 
consideration for some time, but I am afraid I cannot say at present when 
it is likely to be taken up. For I understand that there are other pro- 
jects which are both more promising and of greater importance to which 
precedence should be given. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Are Government aware that 
land was taken up for this project, a certain number of^houses wer§ built 
and a good deal of progress was made? May I know* what has becdme 
of all that? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I believe it is the case that we took up some 
land, but I do not know what the present position is with regard to its 
utilisation. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Will preference be given to this 
project on that account? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I will look into the matter. I am afraid I am 
not very well acquainted with the details of this project. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Revision of the Electoral Roll for the Madras Landholders 1 
Constituency of the Legislative Assembly. 

185. Mr. K. V. RangaswanyiAyyangar : (a) Has the attention of Gov- 
ernment been drawn to the acrcpi of the returning officer of the Madras 
Landholders' seat to the Assembly in issuing a Gazette revising the 
electoral roll of that constituency between the date of nomination '"and 
the date of scrutiny of nomination? 
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(6) Are Government a&are that as a result of that revised roll after 
the final roll was published the nomination paper of a candidate w a* 
rejected? 

(c) Dp Government propose to make definite rules so that repetition 
of such revision may not occur? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) Any action taken by the Returning Officer in this 
connection was taken in pursuance of the action by the Government of 
India and the Government of Madras which I shall proceed to describe* 
On the 28rd September, 1926, the Government of India received a telegram 
from the Government of Madras informing them that an application had 
been made for the preparation, under sub-rule (6) of rule 9 of the Legis- 
lative Assembly Electoral Rules, of a list of amendments to the electoral 
roll for the Madras Landholders’ constituency of the Legislative^Assemmy. 
In supporting the application the Madras Government reforred to the recent 
change in the qualifications for entry on the electoral roll for consti- 
tuency which, in view of the nature of the qualification specifiedm para- 
graph 8 of Part I of Schedule II to the Legislative Assembly Electoral 
Rules, resulted from the amendment of Schedule II to the Madras Elec- 
toral rules by the omission of paragraph 20 thereof in consequence of ihe 
removal of the sex disqualification. ' It was obvious that so much of nie 
electoral roll as related to the Malabar District registration area wouML in- 
evitably be seriously incorrect if it were not revised in the light this 
amendment of the qualifications and the Government of India considered 
that it was preferable to undertake the preparation of a list of amendments 
even at that late stage rather than to let the election proceed on a roll 
which would have been seriously incorrect. They accordingly issued the 
necessary direction under sub -rule (6) of rule 9 on the 24th September. 
The Madras Government in a notification of the same date fixed dates for 
the various stages in the preparation of the list of amendments, the last 
date for publication of the final list being the 5th October, while the dates 
for the nomination of candidates and the scrutiny of nominations were the 
4th and 8th October, respectively. 

( b ) The Government of India have no information. 

(c) The Government of India do not think that any amendment of the 
rules is required. The circumstances in this case were wholly exceptional,- 
the necessity for preparation of the list of amendments having arisen from 
a very recent amendment of the Electoral Rules. 

Construction op a Railway from Rajbari to Jessore vid Magura. 

186. Dr. A. Suhrawardy : (a) Will Government be pleased to state : 

(i) Whether it is a fact that a railway line was proposed to be 

constructed from Rajbari to Jessore via Magura (Bengal)? 

(ii) Whether the initial survey of the line was made? 

(iii) Whether the Railway Board is going to abandon the proposal? 

If so, what are the reasons for doing so? 

(b) Are the Government aware that jrot inconvenience is felt for 
want of railway communication between the places mentioned above? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) (i). Yes. 

(ii) A survey for a line of railway from Rajbari via Kamarkhali to 
Jessore has recently been sanctioned. 
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(iii) The proposal will be considered on re ^JP^ 9* ^P 01 ^- 

(b) Government have received no representations on the subject. 


Assistant Income-tax Officers in the*Punjab. 

187. Mr. 0. S. H&nga Iyer: (a) Is it a fact that some posts of Assistant 
Income-tax Officers were sanctioned for the Punjab a few months ago? 
If so, how many? 

(b) How many candidates have been taken in those posts up till now 
and whak are their names and qualifications? 

(c) How was the selection made? 

(d) Are any posts still vacant? If so, how many? 

(e) Did any B. Com. apply for the said posts? If so, how many? 

0) A* any B. Com. been taken? If not, why not? 

(g) I£g^ Uovernment, in future, propose to give them preference? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) Yes. Four. 

(b) to (/). The Government do not think it necessary to take special 
stepB to collect this information. I may remind the Honourable Member 
thW> the appointment of these purely temporary officers to permanent posts 
wiJL £e subject to the approval of the Local Government. 

to i invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the reply that I gave 
on 16th September, 1924, to part (c) of^his question No. 1996. 


Class of Appointments provided for Candidates who have passed 

IN BOTH THE LOWER AND UPPER DIVISION EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
Staff Selection Board. 

188. Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: (ja) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether a candidate who passes in both the lower and upper division 
examinations of the Staff Selection Board (as an outside candidate) and 
is first given a chance in the lower division, where he is made permanent, 
is not recommended by the Public Service Commission for the upper divi- 
sion in any other Department and he has to look to his Department for 
promotion in future? 

(b) If so, do Government intend to alter this rule in future so as to allow 
the Public Service Commission to recommend a candidate to another De- 
partment even though he has been made permanent in the lower grade? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The only upper division 
examination for outsiders, except the one that was held in November, 1926, 
and of which the results are not yet out, was held in 1920. The candidates 
who passed at that examination were asked to state whether they were 
willing to accept lower division vacancies. Those who accepted and were 
confirmed in the lower division were not offered appointments in the upper 
division of other offices, as vacancies which occur are mostly temporary 
and are usually of short; duration and as it is inapracticable to nominate for 
them men permanently empj^fed in other departments. 

(b) There is no rule preventing the Public Services Commission from 
recommending to an upper division vacancy a candidate who holds a per- 
manent lower division post in another Department but for the reasons given 
any such recommendation would usually be ineffective. 
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Appointments in the Clerical Service and as Probationers in the 
Subordinate Account^ Service under the Accountant General, 
©Entral Revenues. 

189. Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: (a) Is it a fact that recently the 
Accountant General, Central Revenues, invited applications from gradu- 
ates for appointments in clerical services and for probationers in the Sub- 
ordinate Accounts Service? 

(b) Is it a fact that it was stated that the candidates should be 
M.A.'s, M*Sc*, and other graduates who have taken degrees with Honours 
of any University in the Punjab, the United Provinces and the 'Delhi 
Province? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the advertisement in question excluded 
B. Corns, for applying for those appointments? 

(d) Are Government aware that B. Corns, are specially trained in 
Accounting and Auditing? 

( e ) If the answer to (d) is in the affirmative, do the Government in- 
tend to allow B. Corns- to apply for those post* in future? 

(/) Why was it inserted in the advertisement that the candidates should 
be graduates of any University in the Punjab, the United Provinces <ftr the 
Delhi Province? 

(g) Was it meant to restrict the number of applicants from other Pro- 
vinces ? 

( h ) If so, has this method ever been applied in case of the Staff Selection 
Board Examination? If not, why was it applied in case of the Accountant 
General, Central Revenues office? 

(i) Are Government aware that there are many candidates belonging 
to these very Provinces (Punjab, the United Provinces, Delhi) who have got 
foreign qualifications or qualifications of other Universities than the above 
mentioned? 

(/) If so, do Government intend to allow the residents of these Pro- 
vinces, without any regard to the University from which they have passed, 
to apply for the said posts in future? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information is being collected 
and a reply will be sent to the Honourable Member in due course. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS REGARDING 
PETITIONS RELATING TO THE CURRENCY BILL. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : I beg to present the Report of the Committee on Petitions. 
These petitions relate to the Bill furthsrAo amend the Indian Coinage Act, 
1906, and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes. The 
number of these petitions is 304. As all these petitions are identical we 
have decided to treat them as one petition and have directed that it be 
circulated in extenso as a paper to *he Bill. Sir, I present the Report. 
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Expenditure from Revenue— coniA. 

Demand No. 18 — Salt. 

Hr. President: The House will now proceed to consider Demand No. 

18 . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : I beg to move 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 87,27,000 be granted to the Governor General in> 
Council to defray the chaiges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Salt 

Desirability of increasing the Consumption of Salt in India and of making 
India self-supporting in the matter of Salt . 

Mr. 0. Buraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : I have tabled a motion that the Demand under 
the head * JBalt * be reduced by Its. 1,500. 

In moving for a reduction of expenditure under this headr I was obliged 
to do so because under the Government of India Act Rules and Standing 
Orders 1 cannot ask for an enhancement of the Demand. Strictly speak- 
ing, J would have been pleased if only I had been permitted to request the 
Government of India to .enhance this Demand by Rs. 44,83,000, and I 
shall pr^ently show what I mean by that enhancement. ' In the matter of 
nation-Building, I should consider that a sufficient supply of salt for 
consumption by the population is one of the foremost things. On the 
other hand, the nation-building operations in this country are carried on 
by three processes. One is by reducing the consumption of salt as much 
as possible, the other is by distributing opium as freely as possible and 
the third is by advertising liquor on a large scale. The first two are done 
by the Government of India and the last has been transferred to the pro- 
vinces as a transferred subject. I request this Government seriously to 
consider the value of enhancement of the consumption of salt as increasing 
the health of the population. To that end I will place before the House 
some figures about the growth of population. Comparing the census figures 
of 1911 and 1921 we find that the population in India has increased only 
plus 1*2, whereas in ^England and Wales it has developed by 5*03 per 
cent. In both countries there were in the interval the effects of war. Unless 
it be that from England and Wales a less number of people went to the 
War than from India, we cannot understand this difference or disparity 
in the increase of population except by the fact that in this country no 
steps are taken for improving the health of the people. To speak of Health 
Weeks, Baby Welcomes and other things — they are simply political shib- 
boleths when really you are not caring for the health of the people and 
are not doing things which are calculated to improve the population. I 
therefore call the serious attention of the Honourable the Finance Member 
to this subject and ask him to make xip his mind to spread the consump- 
tion of salt in various ways, of which one will come later on in the Finance 
Bill, namely, the. reduction of the salt duty. But for the present I shall 
impress upon him the necessity making arrangements for larger pro- 
duction of salt in this country than what has been done in the past. I 
have mentioned to you the figures of the development of population during 
the two census periods, 1011 and 1921. May I give you a few details 
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which will go to show how intermixed the consumption of salt and' the 
growth of population ape. ; We find from the figures collected by the Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee, that in the Punjab the consumption is 10*26 lbs. 
per head, in Sind 10*41, in Rajputana and Central India 10*59, Bihar and 
Orissa 10*97, in the United Provinces 10*98, in the Central Provinces and 
Berar 11-56, in Bombay 13*94, Bengal 15*24, Burma 18*54, and Madras 
18*88. Comparing these figures with the growth of population in some of 
these centres you will find that in Sind while it is 1041 lbs. consumption the 
population has gone down by mintis 6-7, in Bihar and Orissa while it is 
10*97 consumption minus 1*4 is the growth of population, in the United 
Provinces while it is 10*98 lbs. consumption the population has decreased 
by minus 3-1 per cent., in Bengal while it is a little more than 15 lbs. 
consumption the population is plus 1*5, in Burma where there is a little 
larger consumption, that is, 18’ 54, the population has increased by 9*1, 
and in Madras where it is 18 ’88 lbs. consumption the population has gone 
up by 2*2. Dr. Ratan who is considered an authority on salt describes 10 
lbs. as. the quantity required, evidently not to maintain the body in health, 
but to keep the body and soul together. We find that in England the 
consumption is 40 lbs. per head, and in Portugal 35 lbs. per head, and with 
all that there is no salt duty there and free consumption of salt takes 
place. Now, I ask Govemm'ent to consider this problem seriously and to 
see whether it is not necessary for them also to promote more consumption 
of salt in this country than what they have been allowing the people to 
do in the past. Sir, I will take not the extreme 20 lbs. for whiqh Mr. 
Gokhale pleaded before Government and which was based on the authority 
of the highest medical officers, but I Will take it at 15 pounds. Even cal- 
culating at that rate roughly the consumption of salt in this country must 
be 6 crores of maunds every year. Putting alongside of it the salt that is 
necessary for cattle and horses, as agriculturists would rather forego their 
own salt than deny salt to the cattle which they want to keep in good 
health, I would say that 7 crores at the very least are necessary to make 
provision for human beings, for cattle and for industries and other pur- 
poses. Therefore, Sir, I put it as a rough estimate that 7 crores of maunda 
will be necessary for production in this country, and I calculate 4 annas as 
the highest amount that is necessary for the manufacture of one maund of 
salt because I am aware that this Government is trained in the school of 
extravagance and will not leave its habits all of a sudden. Strictly speak- 
ing, the real cost per maund for production cannot be more than 2 annas' 
but I put it at 4 annas. This Government is purchasing salt at 3$ annas 
per maund. Therefore, putting 4 annas as the total cost for production 
of one maund, I put the total cost for 7 crores at If crores and therefore 
it is that I said that this Government can be justified in asking for 44 and 
odd lakhs more under this Demand only if they will satisfy the two condi- 
tions of mine!*. The first is, stop the imported salt. We find year after 
year salt is being imported to a country like India which is surrounded on 
all sides by salt seas, which has got salt mines, salt lakes and so many* 
other sources of supply. Still my Bengali friends are not ashamed to eat* 
Liverpool salt, the salt imported into Bengal from a foreign country. 

Ur. Amor Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Who says that Bengalis eat foreign salt? 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: The Taxation Committee days that. 

Mr. Axnar Nath Dutt: The non-Bengali population of Bengal use it an d? 
not the people of Bengal. 
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Mr, 0. Duraiswwny Aiyangar; Mr. Neogy and Sir Walter Willson con- 
tended that the imported salt is white salt but the Madras salt is brown 

Jgr, J£. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Bural) : The Madras 
salt is dirty salt, and the Liverpool salt is clean. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: It cannot make him dirtier than be 
is. 


Mr. K. Ahmed: I protest against this remark, Sir, because my Honour- 
able friend seems to have gone beyond the limit by levelling a personal 
attack on me which is unparliamentary and unjustified 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member has invited this 
.by his own remarks. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: I consider it a great humiliation that this 
country should import salt from foreign countries when it can afford to 
produce all the salt that is necessary for consumption in this country and 
even export to other countries, if need be. My first suggestion is that the 
import of salt must be prohibited by a heavy import duty and the worst 
of it is that we find that in this country the duty on imported salt is the 
same as the excise duty on salt produced in India. Can anything be more 
•shameful and more humiliating than this? There is a proverb in English 
which speaks about carrying coals to Newcastle. It is not so absurd as 
saying carrying salt to the Bay of Bfengal. Sir, I invite this Government 
first to stop the importation of salt. If there be a man in this country 
who wishes not to eat the salt of this country, who does not want to be 
faithful to this country, I invite him to eat foreign salt with the higher 
imported duty than the duty levied on salt produced in this country. 

✓ 

Mr. ]£• Ahmed: I am sorry for the dirty salt and its taste. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: With all the attempts thatwe human 
beings are making to imitate the West, we have not become white. But I 
assure you that by a simple process the Madras salt can be made as white 
and fine as the imported salt. 

Mr. Amar Math Dutt: Is the Honourable Member entitled to make any 
remarks about the complexion of a particular Member? 

Mr. 0. Duraiawamy Aiyangar: Sir, I refer to my own colour. They 
must net levy additional charges and I am afraid even the amendment of 
the Madras Salt Act is a step towards the enhancing of the salt tax. If 
these two conditions are satisfied, I certainly think that the production of 
salt in this country can be enhanced. One other question that I would 
place alongside this is the problem of unemployment. We find salt 
factories are being closed year after year You will find in the budget 
demand under Madras a deduction of 40 thousand rupees on account of 
the closing of the salt factories. 80 per cent, of the salt consumed in this 
country is imported. On the other hand I would ask Government to 
'develop these industries, create an additional number of factories all along 
•tlie coast line, give more room for the employment of Indians and solve 
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the problem of unemployment. I will quote a passage from' page 143 of 
the Taxation Committee report : 

*' The first point is one that affects any proposal for ooncentration of itianufactura 
and consists in the fact that, both in Madras and in Burma, the manufacture of salt is 
in a large measure a subsidiary industry to agriculture. Though many of the holdings 
of the licensees taken by themselves are uneconomic, the manufacture takes place in 
the hot weather and gives employment to agricultural labourers at a time when there 
is little work in the fields. The necessity for such subsidiary employment is constantly 
being insisted upon as one of the chief economic necessities of India, and the existence 
of an industry that supplies it is a matter to be taken seriously into consideration in any 
proposals for concentrating manufacture so as to be able to place it on a sounder 
footing from a purely commercial point of view.” 

I hope Government will take this seriously into consideration and see that 
more employment is also created for the agriculturists ih the off seasons, 
that more salt is produced in this country and better health is safeguarded 
and developed by this benign, benevolent Government. (Mr. K . Ahmed: j. 
“By taking dirty salt? ') 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member who has 
moved this motion did not inform me or the House in advance what was the 
subject about which he proposed to speak. But I think he has raised two 
subjects. One is the desirability of increasing the consumption of salt 
in India and the second is the desirability of making India self-supporting 
in the matter of salt. His remedy on the first point, namely, to increase 
vhe consumption of salt is, I understand, to abolish the duty or to reduce 
the duty. I pointed out the other day that having regard to the present 
ievel of prices the salt tax at Rs. 1-4-0 a maund is at present less burden- 
some than the salt-tax at one rupee a maund before the War. Four annas 
of tax at the present moment means about a crore and a quarter 
of revenue. Having regard to the present position of the Government's 
Budget, I think it is obvious that we are not able to spare the revenue 
from salt at the present moment. We have a programme this year to get 
rid of the provincial contributions, and now that we know that 1 8. 6d. 
is finally settled (Hear, hear.) (Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : “Not yet “), 
the question of the provincial contributions may perhaps be again re- 
ferred to without my being accused of having some ulterior motive in 
mind ocher than the very desirable motive of getting rid of the provincial 
contributions. The provincial contributions are a first charge this year, 
and the time has clearly not come when we can make big efforts to deal 
with our taxation in the direction of reduction. So much for the general 
question of a reduction of the duty on salt. I have no doubt that this 
is not the last opportunity that I shall have of speaking on his subject this 
year. 

With regard to the second question, that of making India self-supporting 
in the' matter of salt, I informed the House last year that in accordance* 
with the recommendations of the Taxation Inquiry Committee, the Govern- 
ment intended to appoint a special officer to inquire into the whole Case 
with a view to considering whether there was a case to go before the Tariff 
Board. The special officer has been on duty and has just recently sub- 
mitted a report. That report is under the consideration of the Government. 
We have not had any time to consider it yet. If there is a primd facte case, 
for the Tariff Board, the matter will be referred 5 to them. At present T am 
not in a position to make any statement in regard to the probabilities in tfc 
matter. I would suggest that the Honourable Member should be satisfied 
with having raised this interesting point and should now agree to withdraw 
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his motion and let the House proceed to discuss the other points under 
consideration. 

Sir Pardurtaxndaa Thakurdas: May I ask a question of the Honourable 
Member? Will the report of that special officer be published and circulated 
to Members of the Assembly when the Government have made up their 
mind about it? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: , I am not sure in what form the 
report has been made, but certainly either the report itself or the contents 
will be made known to the Assembly. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

M That the Demand under the head ‘ Salt 1 be reduced by Rs. 1,500.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: Mr. Jogiah and Mr. Nilakantha Das have a motion fo$ 
a cut of Es. 1,500 each on .the paper. I do not know whether they intend 
to move it. 

Panilit Nilakantha Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : I will 
move it, Sir. 

Manufacture of Salt on the Orissa Coast. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Durai- 
swamy Aiyangar, has perhaps covered a spacious ground and has dealt with 
points regarding the salt tax and subjects in connection with the coming 
Madras Salt Act (Amendment) Bill, has criticised the administration of 
the Salt Department and has hinted at various other things. I know my 
friends on this side are also very anxious to go to Army, Income-tax and 
Opium very soon. I shall therefore very briefly speak on the manufacture 
of Orissa salt in moving this amendment. Sir, the year before last I pro- 
posed a cut on tMs Demand for this particular item and pressed on the 
Government the necessity of reviving the manufacture of salt on the 
Orissa coast. In reply, there was something like a pious desire expressed 
that if anybody was willing to take the lease for manufacturing salt on 
the Orissa coast, the Government would be ready to grant it. I do not 
know if this readiness was expressed publicly or whether it was at all 
advertised in the papers. “If someone comes forward to take the lease*' — I 
know that someone in Orissa will perhaps never come forward. My object 
was to ask Government either to manufacture salt on a monopoly system 
or induce and assist some capitalist to undertake the manufacture on the 
excise system. My object was to give subsidiary employment, as the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee rightly pointed out, to a vast number cf, 
people in the coastal tracts of Orissa, where moreover it is not only a sub- 
sidiary occupation of the people; but where, the land being subject t6 
floods and droughts, practically this is the only occupation open to them. 

When to-day I am speaking on this subject in this House, I am remind' 
ed of those tracts where just at this time a famine is imminent. TMs year 
on the Chilka ooast on account both of flood and drought there was no 
paddy crop, and’ I read in the papers only the other day that from the 
beginning of March those people had taken to living upon a kind of grass, 
a grass and its root called kanaka.. It may seem strange to many of my 
friends in this House for they are not in touch with the conditions pre- 
vailing in those tracts in Orissa, but it is a fact that 7. or 8 years ago the 
gross which the people were living upon was shown in the pre-Teform local 
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Council in the time of Sir Edward Gait, and the latter kindly went to 
those tracts on a visit, to see with his .own eyes how tfie people were 
living upon this grass. He was convinced, and so far as that year was 
concerned, he gave some lakhs of rupees. But that was no permanent 
relief. The permanent relief would be to give them their hereditary occu- 
pation. The Government are very careful about their revenue and their 
monopoly, but revenue and monopoly should not be the primary considera- 
tion. The consideration of the happiness and well-being of the people 
should be the first and primary consideration of the Government. In the 
finances of the Provincial Government there is a Fund earmarked for 
Famine Insurance. We approach the Local Government there in Bihar 
and Orissa to come to the rescue of these unfortunate people, and that 
Government say "We cannot give any subsidy for the salt industry, for that 
is a concern of the India Government/ * When we come here, the India 
Government say, 4 ‘Famine, flood, we do not know about that, we are not 
concerned with that, that is the duty of the Provincial Government/' It 
is very good to say such things at the Geneva Conferences when the'fesTrict- 
ed production of opium comes to be adopted; there perhaps it lies in the 
mouth of the British Indian Delegation to say that it is a provincial trans- 
ferred matter thereby somehow to avoid international obligation. But it 
is perhaps not doing full justice to take the same plea here. Here, we do 
not expect to be told that it is a provincial matter, and again when we 
go to the provinces, they direct us to this Assembly, to this Central 
Government — and in the meantime those people are dying on the sands 
of the sea beach. For surely either of the two courses are now open to 
them; they will either die in their homes of starvation, or they will, if they 
can affcrd it, migrate to some foreign place where they will either be street 
beggars, or may by a stroke of fortune happen to find some labour. 

I should like some of the Honourable Members responsible for tins state 
cf affairs in the Orissa coast some day to visit Orissa only for this purpose 
Jnd to be convinced how far they are themselves responsible in bringing, 
about famine, scarcity and homelessness in those tracts where salt was 
not only a subsidiary occupation of the people, but from 'time immemorial 
it was practically the only means of livelihood of the people in those coastal 
tracts. I press again upon the Government that those unfortunate people 
there are passing through a time of imminent famine and I hope the Gov- 
ernment will see their way to consult the Provincial Government, if need 
be, and at least as an insurance against famine, with the assfstance of 
the Provincial Government, if possible and if need be — everything is pos- 
sible for the Central Government, there is no question of possibility or 
impossibility here, to be sure — to allow those people to manufacture salt 
or at least to allow them to manufacture salt for home consumption as in 
1919 Sir Edward Gait actually did. 

I trust that the usual plea may not be taken that those were the days of 
salt scarcity and high prices after the War, which induced Sir Edward Gait 
to adopt an emergency measure. It was in fact a famine time of very actite 
suffering like this and many other years in those coastal tracts when Sit 
Edward Gait allowed the people to enjoy their paternal occupation ag a 
measure of relief, or, if I may say, is a measure of making amends, bjn 
directing the local official accordingly in this matter. With these few 
words, . Sir, I press the motion on the Government. , 

Hr. B.'Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, in rising -to 
support the motion moved by my friend Pandit Nilakantha Das, I aiin 
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encouraged to bring forward such a proposition before this House in view 
of the very conciliatory closing remarks of the Finance Member in his 
budgot speech. So far budget speeches of Finance Members have been all 
devoted as to how best to administer the executive machinery of the 
Central Government, and how to maintain law and order. But in that 
cbneluding observation in his' last budget speech the Honourable the 
Finance Member remarked about the romance of surplus money in the 
hands of Ministers and Provincial Governments and their capacity to do so 
much for the masses by the extra money in their hands. He also observed 
that the promotion of human happiness in the provinces was also a matter 
of consideration for the Finance Member of this Government. Therefore 
I! was encouraged to put in a»cut for the purpose for which my Honourable 
mend Pandit Nilakantha Das also moved a motion just now. 
Sir, two years ago, on a similar cut this House discussed thoroughly 
the problem of the manufacture of salt in India; the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee which was then sitting, had not considered and 
worked out their scheme and yet we had an interesting debate to 
which Mr. Lloyd replied in this House. He said at the time that 
the Central Board of Ee venue was considering various propositions about 
salt manufacture in India in order to make India self-supporting. A few 
minutes ago we heard from the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett that Gov- 
ernment have not come to any definite conclusipn about making India 
self-supporting in the matter of salt. But I understood he was going to 
refer the matter to the Tariff Boipd or some other body to consider the 
details of the scheme whether India can be self-supporting. But so far 
as I have understood the general recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, I think that the Committee was unanimous in its opinion that 
the Central Government should encourage salt manufacture not only by 
the monopoly system, which I find my Honourable friend Dr. Paranjpye- 
has specially advocated, but also by giving licenses to petty manufacturers. 
In para. 179, page 146, they say : 

“ In places where manufacture by petty licensees is inevitable, leases of Government 
pans should one renewal be given on condition of sale of the whole or part of the 
produce to Government . . . . ” 

The Taxation Enquiry Committee thought that salt should be manufactured 
on large basis and also in small quantities by petty licensees to suit local 
conditions in any part of the coastal area of India. The main argument 
of Mr. Lloyd in that debate two years ago in the Assembly was that the* 
Central Government was trying to centralise the administration of salt 
manufacture and collection of salt revenue in India and at the same time 
the Central Board of Revenue was trying to do away with interpro- 
vincial rivalry in the different provinces, that is to say, to make Bombay 
and Madras not compete with each other and with other provinces in the 
matter of salt manufacture. In the old days Bengal used to pay a duty 
of Rs. 5 per maund, while Bombay paid annas 8 to 10 per maund of salt. 
It is time Ihat the Central Government should consult Provincial Govern- 
ments and try to evolve the manufacture of salt on all coastal areas in 
India. * 

Now, I Will come particularly to the subject under reference, that of 
salt manufacture on the coast of Orissa. Sir, I am particularly grateful 
to my Honourable friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh for having referred to 
this matter in his budget speech last week. It was very kind of him to 
think of his neighbours, but Biharis often complain that the people of 
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Orissa have been a burden on the Biharis. (Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh : 
“ No, no. ,, ) I am glad to hear that it is not so. However, our complaint 
has been that the Government of Bihar and Orissa have taken very little 
interest in encouraging industries and in the economic prosperity of the 
people of Orissa ^ I find last week an interpellation was asked in the Bihar 
Council whether the Bihar Government was going to allow the manu- 
facture of salt in the famine-stricken districts in Orissa and the Bihar 
Government replied that after 1919 to mitigate high prices due to War 
the Local Government of Bihar and Orissa obtained permission from the 
Central Government and allowed manufacture of salt free of duty for 
domestic consumption up to 1923 in the coastal districts of Orissa; in the 
year 192G they obtained permission from the Central Government to permit 
manufacture of salt in certain parts of the Puri district where there was 
a famine and at present they are in correspondence with the Central 
Government as to whether, owing to the extreme condition of famine in 
Orissa, the Central Government would permit the manufacture of salt 
for domestic use in small quantities without duties on the Orissd coast up 
to the next rainy season. I do not know why the Bihar Government 
should at all ask for this charity from the Central Government. It is 
not a matter of charity. It is a matter of the existence of millions of 
human beings, if we are going to see that these people exist and they 

are not deprived of their means of livelihood by manufacturing salt that 

was one of their main industries and used to give a subsidiary income in 
summer seasons when the people had no other occupation. Although it 
was only manufactured in a very crude way, the pungd system, z.c., the 
syscem of boiling sea w&ter and makhlg salt out of it, yet the Central 
Government through the Bengal Government at one time used to derive 
, 7 Bs. 20 lakhs as salt revenue*, from the Orissa coast. Supposing 

" OON ' my Honourable friend. Sir Basil Blackett to-day concedes to this 
demand and permits the manufacture of salt on the Orissa const and 
derives 20 lakhs of revenue for the Central Government, it may cost Bs. 5 
lakhs for the collection of that revenue. Think what an amount of 
material benefit, what an amount of human good can be done to those 

who will be employed in the manufacture of this earth salt. The total 

amount of money earned may be 5 to 10 lakhs of rupees for those people 
who will be employed in the salt industry to manufacture salt on the 
Orissa coast and 5 to 10 lakhs is not a small sum where the people 
do not earn more than an anna a day. In a House consisting of big 
financiers and a Treasury Bench, who do not know what an anna is, 
who always think of gold bullion and rupees, an anna is noihing , but in 
Orissa I know families who have not an income of more than an anna 
per diem and owing to the bad system of irrigation, of railway embank- 
ments, and other causes, Orissa is a land of perpetual floods and famine. 
And why do these floods happen? Because the rivers are not trained. I 
congratulate the Burma Government on accepting whole-heartedly, the 
recommendation of the Burma Flood Enouiry Committee. If the rivers 
were properly trained, there would be no flood. When last year I raised' 
the question of prevention of floods on the floor of this House in a debate 
at the budget time the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra said that 
irrigation was in the hands of the T*ocal Government and the Central 
Government are not responsible for the neglect of rivers and their beds 
nor for the causes of floods whether it is due to the barrage of rivers or 
railway embankments, canal embankments or roadways. Nobody is* res- 
ponsible for nature's highways. The water comes from the hills and flowr 
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into the sea. To maintain the railways, Sir Charles Innes demands 60 
crores of rupees for their renewal, and maintenance, but who is to train 
these natural higways wherein millions and millions of gallons of water flow 
into the sea during the monsoon? But what has been done? Man has 
dammed these rivers and the waterways are obstructed. Tho water cannot 
flow into the sea, and to-day if the surrounding villages, if the agricultural 
land is at a lower level than the river beds, and if during the floods the 
harvest is washed away, it is because the State takes no interest to train 
these rivers and their outlets to the sea. 

The Honourable Sir Baoll Blackett: May I intervene and. ask the 
Honourable Member whether he should not take the rivers with a grain 
of salt ? 

Mr. B. Das: Oh, yes! the grain of salt is necessary for these famine- 
stricken people as a result of the floods, because you are not looking after 
and properly training the rivers. > 

Now I come to the grain of salt which the people Qf Orissa need very 
much. I shall put before the House a tale of woe and distress of these 
poor people living on leaves and grass which is really heart-rending. I 
will refer to a case which happened only a month ago. It is the story 
of an old man and a young man who had their land washed .away by 
floods; they had no grain to live upon. They had not eaten a full meal of 
rice for days and days. Leaves and roots from fields were their only 
food. They* gathered some leaves and boiVd them for their mid-day meal. 
They collected a little salt water $ut of which to make some salt so that 
they could make palatable this princely meal. What happened? Out 
comes the Excise inspector and gets bold of these men, one an old man, 
sixty years old who was so weak and famished that he was incapable of 
moving about. These two men were fined by the merciful Sub -divisional 
Officer of Balasore, Bs. Ip for making salt out of sea water. Of course 
the Orissa Members of the local Council were very alert. They called upon 
the Local Government, for an explanation and in reply to an interpe’lation 
the Local Government, said that they had excused those two people the 
fines of Bs. 10. What noble administration of justice in that province! 
What a humane Government! 

Mr, K. Ahmed: But they were making themselves rich by smuggling 
salt ! 

Mr. B. Das: Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed would not understand what it 
means to use a little sea water to make a little salt in order to make the 
leaves and grass palatable for human food. That is the condition in Orissa. 
There are floods all over Orissa, and scarcity and famine, and I appeal to 
the Members in ,the cause' of human charity to permit these people to 
manufacture salt for domestic consumption free of duty only during the 
period of the summer season. They will have some sort of occupation. 
Why have you killed this national industry of the Orissa people? Bombay 
can manufacture salt in a bigger way, can produce lakhs of tons; but you 
have to understand the local situation, the local conditions of the people if 
you intend to contribute some human happiness to the distressed multitude 
m Orissa, There is no other subsidiary industry and other ways of income, 
unless it i^ spinning pnd weaving wjiijcb has recently been introduced by 
Mahatma tymdhv I £m afraid .spinning has not .yet. taken its old . place 
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and it has not yet brought that additional income to every family budget 
that was anticipated. But the Government, which is responsible for killing 
this subsidiary industry that used to bring an income in the summer when 
people have no other sources of livelihood, ought to consider that the time 
has arrived when the economic distress of the people in different localities 
ought to be considered, and the tariff wall in regard to the manufacture 
of salt, and the excise wall should be removed, to enable these people to 
have some income to keep their body and soul together. 

I hope the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett will tell us what 
reply he has given to the Bihar Government in regard to 
their correspondence concerning the manufacture of salt on the 
Orissa coast, especially for domestic consumption, without any 
duty, without any tariff. I hope the. Honourable the Finance Member will 
tell me what he is going to do for the coastal people of Orissa, who for 
years, for centuries and centuries, evolved that process of manufacture of 
salt by the purujd system. It may not be a big income to the people, it 
is only a slight income but a very necessary earning during the summer 
season where famine and scarcity arc the order of the day. I hope he 
will consider that the happiness of the people is as much primarily the 
duty of the Finance Member as that of the maintenance of the army or 
of law and order. With these few observations T move mv cut of 
Its. 100 with regard to the manufacture of salt on the Orissa coast. „ 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (Gan jam cum Vizagapatam: Non- 
Muhammadan "Rural) : Sir, my object in proposing the motion that stands 
in my name, namely : 

“ That the Demand under the head * Salt ’ reduced by Its. 1,500 ” 

is to speak about the policy of Government in not giving the people through- 
out India the means of obtaining salt at a very cheap rate. Salt, Sir, 
as has already been said, is one of the prime necessities of life . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On a point of order. Had we not 

better get rid of this particular cut first? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must know we are discussing 
the question of the manufacture of salt on the Orssa coast, and, unless 
that is disposed of, we cannot take up another matter which the Honour- 
able Member desires to introduce. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: I do not want to speak on that motion. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I do not think the House de- 
sires me to enter into a long history of the manufacture of salt in Orissa. 
I said a few words when I spoke just now on the general question of the 
protection of salt in India. Of course the great difficulty is to know 
whether it is really an economic proposition that you should increase the 
price of salt in certain parts of India and produce inferior salt by exclud- 
ing imported salt, thereby probably preventing certain people" in other 
parts of India from producing for export, or whether it would bo i&ore 
economic for India to import salt than to produce salt in places where 
nature does not assist that process. In the case of Orissa the difficulty 
is even greater. The salt, manufacture in Orissa has been killed b^ the 
* opening of communications. The salt produced there cannot compete 
either with the salt produced in Madras or with the salt that comes,., in 
'through Bengal ... * 
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Mr. B. Das: Not for domestic consumption? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It cannot compete if it pays duty. 
*The proposition really that is put before us by the two Mr. Dases is that 
we should protect the salt of Orissa against the salt from other parts of 
India. That is what the proposition really comes to. It comes to this,^ 
that you should put on a special protective duty for a particular part of 
India against salt from other parts. If there were no salt duty, the posi- 
tion would be the same. Salt produced in Orissa would not compete 
with salt brought in from outside . . . 

Mr- B. Das: May I suggest . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The Honourable Member has made 
quite a long speech and I think the House really desires that we should 
come to an end of this particular discussion. The Government of India 
are perfectly prepared to consider any proposal for the production or manu- 
facture of salt in Orissa which is economic, but that they should protect 
the production of salt in Orissa by a reduction of the duty, so that it is 
protected against other parts of Ind ; a is a proposition which I submit has 
only to be put before this House for them to reject it. I think there is 
no desire in this House to start a system of provincial protection, pro- 
tecting one province against another. Everybody must have fel’» sym- 
pathy With th§ really serious difficulties which the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa and the inhabitants of the Orissa province are suffering from 
at the present time, but I do submit that the way to remedy those is 
certainly not to start a system of qp internal customs line between Orissa 
and the rest of India* wh'ch is really what this proposal comes to. I 
assure the Honourable Member that this matter has been considered by 
the Government of India with full sympathy, hut thev do think the time 
has come when economic facts, to use my Honourable friend Mr. B. 
Das’s expression, should be considered, and the idea that you can help 
the people of Orissa by protecting their salt against the salt of Madras 
ought to be dropped and we ought to realise that that is not the way for 
the economic protection of India ... 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Why do you not allow the people of Orissa to manufacture 
salt on the sea coast for domestic use? That is the point. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have already answered that. If 
we allow them to manufacture salt, duty free, it would undoubtedly com- 
pete with duty-paid salt from elsewhere, but it is without any power to 
compete with salt that has paid equal duty from other parts of India. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Will the Government of India be pleased to 
see their way to make salt manufacture on the Orissa coast a special case? 

Mr. B. Pas: May I just inquire . . . 

Mr. President: Order, order. The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head * Salt * be reduced by Rs. 1,500." 


The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: As I have been submitting, Sir, salt 

• is an important necessity of life. It is a commodity which cannot be dis- 
pensed with by men or cattle. It is necessary even for land. Medical 
men have given it as their considered opinion that the average amount 

• of salt that is necessary for healthy human existence is 20 lbs. per head 
per annum. In England the average consumption of salt per head per 
annum is said to be 40 lbs., whereas, in I dia, it is stated to be 10 or 11 
lbs. Even this average does not appl t ^ to the poor. It is the rich and 
vhe middle classes that purchase salt, even when it is a little higher in 
price; but, when you get to the* poor you find the average consumption 
is as low as 7 or 8 lbs. This is certainly a very horrible state of affairs. 

Political economists like the late Professor Fawcett have stated that 
a commodity like salt ought not to be taxed, except under very special 
circumstances, such as during war or when the Treasury is empty, but not 
at times when the budget shows surpluses. It is within our experience, 
Sir, that, whenever the~e is a reduction of the duty on salt the consump- 
tion of salt increases in this country, and vice versa. 

It is indeed an irony of fate that in India, which has a larpe seaboard, 
people are not allowed to manufacture salt in quantities large enough to 
supply at least the average that is necessary for the poor to consume. 
The Government of India have said it 13 their policy to give the people of 
India the means of (Obtaining an unlimited supply of salt at a very cheap 
rate, but the Government of India has often admitted the necessity and' 
the bare justice of reducing the duty on salt to its very lowest limits. 
Successive Secret a r ; es of State and Finance Members have stated that 
the reduction of the duty .... * 

Mr. President: Order, order. What is the point that the Honourable 
Member wishes to raise? 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: That it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to supply salt at a very reduced rate. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member proposes that the rate of 
the salt tax should be reduced, he can do so more properly under the 
Finance Bill and not under Demands for Grants. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: Then I shall reserve mv remarks for 
the discussion of the Finance Bill. 

Grievances of the Miners of the Khewra Salt Mines. 

Ra]a Ghazanfar Ali Khan (North Punjab : Muhammadan) : I beg to 
move : 

“ That the Demand under the head 4 Salt * be reduced by Rs. 10.” 

Sir, though this subject is quite new to the House, I have been bring- 
ing it to the notice of the Honourable the Finance Member for the last 
two years, and, although he promised to make an enquiry and to redress 
the grievance, I am sorry to say that nothing has been done so far- * I 
shall be very brief in giving an idea of the whole question to this House. 
I will shortly describe how the labourers employed in the Khewra Salt 
Mine, which, by the way, is probably one of the biggest mines in the 
world, are different from ordinary labourers. Their ancestors owned these 
mines before they were occupied by the British and these people have 
been doing this work for a very long time. In 1919 or 1920, there was 
. a strike at Khewra as there were strikes all over the country. Although 
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that strike lasted for a very short time — only three or four days — yet 
the Manager, who was present there, thought that he should find out 
some means of getting rid of the possibility of having any strike at all. 
So ho decided to introduce machinery, thus replacing the labourers by 
•machinery- My contention is that the machinery costs more than the 
ordinary labourer, while it has unnecessarily thrown out of employment a 
number of miners who have been working there for a very long time- 

The second thing that I want to place before this House is that in 
this Budget the Government ask for Rs- 25,000 to purchase conveyors, 
a sort of 'machine, to replace the female labour at Khewra. As far as 
I am aware there is a very strong desire at Khewra that female labour 
should not be stopped- On medical grounds 1 think the labour in those 
salt mines is not at all unhealthy in am respect. The way how those people 
work in the mines is that a small chamber in the mine is allotted to'R 
family. The whole family, including small children, go inside the mimes 
in the morning and work there very happily till evening. If only male 
members were to work then the wages which they get will be very . small 
and it will "be hardly possible for them to live upon them; since the 
work is at present done by all the members of the family, including 
females, they can just carry on. The present number of miners is 
625 as compared with 728 in 1920* If female labour is stopped 
at Khewra the number will be reduced to 376 which will be a 
very great hardship for these poor people. Another point in this 
connection which I want to place* before the House is that Khewra is 
a village where the only occupation of the villagers is the Salt Mines; 
there is no other occupation; so if the females are stopped from working, 
the result will be, that all the male members will go inside the mines and 
work there from morning till evening and the village will consist of only 
female members- This on many grounds— and I think the moral ground 
is one of them — the miners do not like. Therefore, so far as I know, even 
the officers on the spot at Khewra are opposed to the stopping of female 
labour. 

The third point which I will bring to the notice of the Honourable the 
Finance Member in this connection is that during the last 3 years on 
account probably of careless working; of the salt mines, a number of 
houses have collapsed suddenly ; about 300 or say 200. Although fortun- 
ately no human life was lost, yet the property of the miners was sunk 
down, and so far no compensation has been given to any of those miners. 
They are very poor and I certainly think the House will agree with me 
that when they have suddenly lost all they had in their possession it is 
a great hardship for them to have to build new houses for themselves- The 
question of building new houses has been under the consideration of the 
Department for a considerable time- There are two alternative proposals, 
one of which is to construct the houses on the top of a hill at a consider- 
able distance from the mines, and the other is to construct the houses on 
the plains near the railway station and near the mines where they have 
got other facilities such as being near a hospital, near the water-works 
and close to the school. The miners generally desire to have their houses 
in the plains but some official got into his head that these houses must 
be on the top of the hill, just in the interior of the hills, and so they 
are pressing the people to reconstruct their houses on the hill while 
the people strongly object to it. 
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Another point in this connection is that the Salt Department has 
acquired the whole area of land lying! around these salt mines • • • 

Sir Walter Willson (Assoc ated Chamber of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official) : On a point of order, Sir. The Honourable Member has 
tabled a separate motion about that. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member* may take all the motions 
together if he so desires under one cut. The Chair has no objection. 

Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan: I do not wish to take all the motions now. 

I am not discussing the policy of land acquisition here but I am talking 
about the sites where these houses are being constructed. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member wants to cut short the dis- 
cussion, he may take all the points under one cut- » 

Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan: Very well, Sir; with your permission 1 will 
finish all these cuts in one speech- I was talking just now about the 
reconstruction of the houses, for which the Government has acquired 
land in the area round the salt mines. The result is that wherever the 
miners may be asked to construct their houses, the Department wants 
them to give an agreement that the land will be owned by the Department 
and it will be at the sweet will of the officers to turn out those miners 
without giving them any notice at nnv time they please. I think this is 
a great hardship which neither this House nor any fair-minded person can 
'agree to. 

Another point in this connection is that a piece of land on those hills 
was allotted to some miners with a view to turn it into culturable land if 
they could do so- Now after spending an enormous amount of money 
in blowing up the stones from the land and making it culturable, the De- 
partment is pressing them to give an undertaking in writing that their 
position is that of mere tenants. This is very unfair. 

Sir, then I come to the next point which 1 have got to make — the policy 
of land acquisition adopted by the Khewra Salt Mines. This Department 
acquired about 500 acres of land between the years 1920 and 1922; al- 
though my figure of 500 acres may not be correct and there may be some 
difference, yet roughly speaking it was a very big area I do not know 
what was the object of the Department in acquiring that land because 
they have so far not made any use whatsoever of it. On the other hand, 
mv information is that there were stone quarries near the mines and 
whenever some miners were badly treated by the officers they would give 
up work in the mines and take to work in those stone quarries; and 
probably the Department thought that the best way to keep a hold on 
these miners was not to give them any opportunity of working in the 
stone quarries, and merely for this reason they acquired this big area of 
land- I would feel obliged if the Honourable the Finance Member 
would tell me why this land was acquired and why no use of this land has 
been made so far. 


This brings me to my third point and that is about the working of 
these salt mines. Saltish water is pumped out from the mines and 
allowed to dow down into culturable lands in the plains, spoiling those 
We and turning them into unculturable. This is a very serious trouble 
which villages near the Khewra Salt Mines are subjected to. Talking 
about my city itself, Pind Dftdan Khan, thirty years back it was wry 
famous for ita gardens containing grapes and various other fruits. Now 
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it can hardly produce even green grass* This is entirely due to the 
working of the mines. No attention has been paid by the Department 
to this thing, and the result now is that even the water in the wells is 
turning saltish and it is hardly possible for any human being to drink that 
water. I think it is the duty of the Department to go into the question 
very carefully and to help the inhabitants of Pind Dadan Khan city and other 
villages who have been adversely affected by the working of the salt mines. 
To deal with water which they are pumping out of the mines, they 
should construct small channels, which will not cost them much, as the 
distance between the river Jhelum and the salt mines is only about three 
miles, and let the saltish water pass straight to the river without spreading 
on the ciilturable lands. That would save further damage- 

In this connection I may bring to the notice of the Honourable the 
Finance Member that the Governor of the Punjab received representations 
from various people that it was impossible for any human being to live in 
the city of Pind Dadan Khan unless something was done to supply them 
with pure drinking water. His Excellency the Governor" got an estimate 
prepared amounting to about 11s. 2,50,000 for a new water-works scheme. 
The Government of the Punjab have very kindly agreed to contribute half 
the amount towards this new work and the municipality has been asked to 
contribute the other half. The municipality is very poor — it has an in- 
come of about only Bs. 30,000 or Bs. 40,000 a year, and it is impossible 
therefore for the municipality to pay anything from its income. T think 
it is the duty of the Government of India, who derive a very enormous 
amount of revenue from the Khewra Salt Mines, and who are, if not 
directly at least indirectly, responsible for turning this sweet water saltish 
to pay at least half the amount which the municipality has been asked 
to contribute. 

The last point I want to make is this. The district board of Jhelum, — 
the district is not a canal district, — is poor and has a very small income. 
They proposed to levy a certain tax on the minerals. They have already 
lovied a tax on incomes of over Bs. 200 a year; they wanted to levy a tax 
on the salt which is exported from Khewra because the main source of 
income of the Jhelum district is salt. I think the Honourable the Finance 
Member knows it because in his speech in the last Session at Simla, 
while speaking on the Taxation Inquiry Committee's Beport, he made 
rather a slight reference to this proposal. He said that a case came to 
his notice recently in which the local authority proposed to put a heavy 
duty on goods exported from within its jurisdiction in an area in which 
the main export was salt- I do not find what objection he can possibly 
have if a local body taxes its exports, if they decide to do so. If there 
ere any serious difficulties in the form that the Imperial Government 
feels that it will be encroaching upon its rights if the local body taxes 
salt, I am quite prepared to tell the Honourable the Finance Member on 
behalf of my district board, that they would be prepared to come to any 
reasonable terms if the Honourable the Finance Member would enter in- 
to correspondence with them through the Punjab Government. The 
presence of the Khewra Salt Bange in the district is a natural phenomenon. 
The Honourable the Finance Member may say that the Department can 
tardly be responsible for the presence of the salt range there. But il 
ihe district suffers from the disadvantages which accrue from the presence 
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-of the salt range there, I think they are equally entitled to take a share 
Jn the income or in the advantages which are derived by the Central 
Government from the salt mines. Wjth these words, I trust that the 
Honourable the Finance Member will be kind enough to give his best atten- 
tion to all these points which I have brought to his notice and if he is 
prepared to appoint a small committee — I leave the choice of the com- 
mittee entirely to him, — whether it should be entirely a departmental com- 
mittee or whether it should include one or two non-official Members or 
whether it is appointed after consultation with the Governor of the 
Punjab — I shall be satisfied : but nothing less than that will satisfy me* 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan 
knows so much about the Khewra Salt Mines that any attempt in this 
House to give him a reply would, I think, develop into a rather longer 
argument than the House is at the present moment prepared for. 1 
should hke to acknowledge here the many obligations under \ hich the 
Department stands to the Raja Sahib for the interest he has taken in 
this matter and in the interests of the salt miners at Khewra. He is 
a doughty champion in their behalf, and though in certain circumstances 
his interests and the Salt Departments interests seem to conlbct, we 
have nothing but admiration for the courage with which he presses their 
case. 

On the last point I think that his enthusiasm is carrying him a little 
too far. Is a district board in whose territory the Khewra Salt mines 
lie to be allowed to impose an export tax payable by the consumers of 
salt m other parts of India, presumbaly the only limit of the produc- 
tivity of the tax being the amount of duty that the Central Government 
is prepared to lose in order that it may be paid to the district board of 
Jhelum V I Should also dispute his point that the district board suffers 
from the presence of the Salt Department. There is a balance to be 
struck on both sides. There are very considerable services rendered by 
the Salt Department to the district board and vice versa; but I am not 
sure when you take into account the dispensary and the roads and so 
on that are maintained by the Salt Department that it would bo found 
that the balance of advantage is really not on the side of the district 
board. However, that is only one point. The first point raised the 
question of female labour. I gather that a final decision ha3 not been 
taken in that matter, but in accordance with the policy accepted by this 
House of the reduction and eventual abolition of the employment of 
female labour in mines there is obviously a difficulty in the Government 
of India in its interest as a salt manufacturer standing out and insisting 
that female labour shall be employed in a mine which is worked by the 
Government of India. At the same time I am prepared in regard to 
this case and in regard to all the points that have been raised by the 
Raja Sahib, in order to shorten discussion here, to make him an offer. 

I would suggest that as soon as we can possibly manage it be and I 
should get together with the Commissioner of the Northern India Salt 
Department and a member of the Central Board of Revenue and go 
into these points in detail and see if we can arrive at some agreement 
as to the steps to be taken. I do not want to hold out hopes that we 
shall be able to do some of the things that he suggests, because as I 
say there are cases in which I think there is a clear divergence of interests ; 
and while he is perfectly entitled to his opinions, as we are entitled to 
ours, we cannot be expected to accept all he has said. But 1 am most 
anxious that after the interest that he has taken in this matter, he 
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should feel that that interest is not wasted, and I will give him as much 
time ns T possibly can in going into the whole quesion as soon as it is 
possible to arrange a meeting of the kind that I have suggested. 

Raja G-haznafar Ali Khan: May I ask two questions Sir? -Will the 
Honourable the Finance Member be prepared to include one official 
member of the Punjab Government? The second question is, does the 
Honourable Member know that the Department has already increased 
the price of ssQt by six pies, though it is temporary, and how it affects 
the consumer if the district board charges 6 pics per maund? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: As regards the last point, T think 
the recent increase in the price of salt, was the result of the ecmmercial 
accounts which showed that we were not charging the full manufacturing 
price, that is to say, we were charging ready something less the duty 

As regards the former point, I will certainly take it into consideration, 
and if the Punjab Government have no objection, I think ’it might prob- 
ably be arranged. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly,* withdrawn. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Before we proceed further, may I point out to you, 
Sir, that if you allow unlimited time to Honourable Members tc speak, 
wo shall not he able to deal with all the demands. That has been our 
experience. I therefore beg to suggest, Sir, that you should fix a time 
limit, say five minutes or even less*than that. Last year. Sir, the same 
thing happened and before we could hardl^ finish half the number cf 
Demands, the guillotine was applied, with the result tha^t important 
matters could not be dealt with. I therefore wish to make the sugges- 
tion, Sir, for your consideration that you should fix a time limit. 

Mr. President: The Chair has considerable sympathy with the sug- 
gestion made by the Honourable Member. It is no doubt a very valu- 
able suggestion, and I would commend it to the Honourable Members 
of the House. The Chair is powerless in that matter. 

The question is : 

“ That a sura not exceeding Ks. 87,27,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Salt 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 88 — Army Department. 

% * 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I beg to move: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,89,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council t<^ defray tjie charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of the * Army Department V* 

Mr. Ohaxnan Lail (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to 
move that the Demand under the head Army Department bo reduced 
by Bs 5,89,000 

Mr. G. M. Young (Army Secretary): On a point of order, Sir. The 
reduction . which the Honourable Member is proposing is the exact 
amount of the Army Department Budget. 
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Mr. President: The Honourable Merrfcer knows that his motion is 

practically for the total omission of the whole grant, and the Chair has 

already ruled that motions for total omissions of grants are out of order- 
The only course open to the Honourable Member under the circumstances 
is to oppose the whole Demand when it is put to the vote at the end. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I point, out. Sir, that the whole grant is much 
larger than lis. 5,89,000. 

Mr. President: Yes, if votable and non-volable parts are taken to- 
gether, but no Demand has been made for the non- votable part. Sir 

Hari Singli Gour raised a similar question the other day. 

Sir Hari Singli Gour (Central Provinces : Hindi Divisions) : I was 
never heard on that point. * 

Mr. Chaman Lall: Am 1 entitled to Oppose the whole grant now. 
Sir? 

* 

Mr. JP’resitfei.it : Not until all the cuts have been disposed oi. 

Report of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee : University 

Training Corps. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzxu (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I move that the Demand under the head Army Department 
be reduced by Rs. 10,000. 

(An Honourable Member : 11s. 1,000). 

Sir Hari Singli Gour: There are two motions, and you can move them 
together. • 

<v\ 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru : 1 cannot move them together. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Yes, the Chair has so ruled. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, I propose to confine this motion only 
to a discussion of the issues dealt with in the Report of the Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee, and questions affecting the University 
Training Corps. The question of general policy and the non-publication 
of the Skeen Committee's Report I shall take up when I move my second 
. motion. 

Sir, the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee was appointed in 
consequence of a discussion in this House in 1924 to make suggestions for 
the improvement and expansion of the Indian Territorial Force and for 
the removal of all racial distinctions in the constitution of the non-regular 
military forces in India including the Auxiliary Forces. I will not go at 
length into the recommendations of this Committee, but I would point, out 
that its most important recommendations were those which related to the- 
formation of urban battalions and the form of commissions which should 
be issued to officers of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. These were 
the two main recommendations which, if carried out, would remove a 
great deal of the racial distinction existing at present between the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces. In regard to the expansion of the Indian Terri- 
torial Force, the Committee had several suggestions to make. There, were* 
some which could be carried out immediately; there were other* which 
could be carried out in the near future, and there were still others which 
Were to be carried out a little later, the Committee hoping that it would 
be possible to carry oOt the recommendations in the last category within' 
four years of the putting into effect of their recommendations* as a whole. 
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Now, among those which could be carried out immediately were those re- 
lating to the formation of electrical and mechanical companies, mechanical 
tr&nsport sections and railway, medical and veterinary units. The recom- 
mendations which could be put into effect in the near future related to the 
formation of signal sections, pioneer companies, and army troops com- 
panies of sappers and miners. As the House is aware, Sir, Indian opinion 
attaches a great deal of importance to the formation of cavalry and artil- 
lery sections in the Indian Territorial Force. The Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces Committee, while not recommending an immediate beginning in 
this direction and proposing certain steps which would add to the efficiency 
of the Territorial Force were * ‘ sanguine enough to hope that, without de- 
parting from the conditions wliigh we propose, a beginning may be made 
with a few squadrons of cavalry, and a battery of artillery within the next 
four years.” Now, this Report;, Sir, was published, I belieyejHa February 
1925. If tha recommendations had been carried out prom ptlyf v then withip 
two years we might have seen the formation of cavalry and artillery sec- 
tions in the Territorial Force. But so far, we do not ever! know whether 
any of the recommendations of the Committee have been approved by the 
higher authorities. 

The principal recommendations of the Committee, however, related to 
the University Training Corps. To indicate to the House the value they 
set on the training given in the University Training Corps, I would briefly 
quote one or two passages from the Report of the Committee. 

* 

“ We recommend ** 

— said the Committee : 

“ that I lie University Training Corps be viewed as the foundation stone of the 
National Army and that no artificial limit should be set to the expansion of 
these Corps, every encouragement being given for the formation and development on 
sound lines of fresh contingents in all Universities and Colleges where they do not 
already exist.*’ 

Later on, in the course of the same Report, we come across the follow- 
ing statement: 

“ We envisage the University Training Corps of the future not only as a school 
training the young idea in elementary military matters but as the recognised recruiting 
ground for officers, non-commissioned officers and men of the Indian Territorial Force 
and later also as a potential source of supply of candidates for commissions in the 
regular Indian Army.** 

Iii order to strengthen the University Training Corps, the Committee sug- 
gested the establishment of Cadet Corps in all schools in India, though 
they know that this was a step which could not be given effect to all at 
once. Now, Sir, this being the importance of the University Training 
Corps, I would like to ask the Government what steps they have taken to 
encourage admission into these Corps, and to make University students 
feel that by receiving training there they would be qualifying themselves for 
responsible positions in the military administration of their country here- 
after. The Committee suggested that, so far as possible, officers for the 
Territorial Forces should be selected from those who had received training 
in the University Corps, and further recommended that those who had 
completed the course for the University Training Corps should be entitled 
to a proportion of marks in the competitive examination for Sandhurst. 
«8ir Sivaswamy Aiyer, I believe, pointed out in this House soon after the 
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publication of the Report that the recommendations relating/to the Uni- 
versity Training Corps could probably be given effect to Without wailing 
for the sanction of the higher authorities, and as that statement was not 
contradicted, I thought that he stated the actual facts of the situation. 
But so far from these recommendations being carried out, we find that in 
practice the University Training Corps are discouraged in many ways. In 
the firdt place, Sir, although armouries have been constructed at Benares, 
Allahabad and other places, I understand that the Corps have not been 
supplied with real rifles. They have been given D. P. (i.e., Drill Practice) 
rifles but they have been warned that they are not to be used fer firing.* 
When the time for the annual firing comes, the Training Corps receives a 
loan of rifles from the Auxiliary Force and as soon as the course is over, 
the rifles have to be returned to the Auxiliary Force. There is an appre- 
hension, I understand, in the minds of the members of the Corps that 
th£y will not receive rifles in future even to? the purpose of the annual 
firing. I do . not know to what extent this feftr is justified, but I know that 
it is widespread and it is entertained even \^y the officers of the Corps. 

Then, Sir, the rifle ammunition — I am speaking now of the *303-bore 
rifles which are supplied to the Corps — is very insufficient. Every man is 
expected to fire 30 rounds for his annual course, and yet an akowance of 
50 rounds per head only is made, that is, only 20 rounds are allowed for 
practice. Then, Sir, there are the ’22-bore rifles which are very small 
things but are useful for the purpose of preliminary instruction. 

Mr. P. B. Haigh (Bombay : Nominated Official) : Very. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I argi glad that I have at least one Mem- 
ber on the side of Government in my favour. I should have thought t u at 
the '22-bore ammunition, at any rate, would be supplied in adequate 
quantities, but even for the ’22-bore rifle I understand only 20 rounds are 
allowed for practice. Now, surely, it is apparent that a great distinction 
is made — and a distinction which seems to be racial — between the Auxiliary 
Force and the University Training Corps. Why the University Corps 
should not be supplied with a rifle per head I do not see. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Because you may use them in the communal riots. 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : Have 

you used them? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: It is not the question of you and me. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I may inform Mr. K. Ahmed ( Some Hon- 
ourable Members : “ Don’t take any notice o£ him.”) — that these rifles will 
be kept in armouries and that they will not be easily available to the mem- 
bers of the University Training Corps. In the Auxiliary Force I under- 
stand that every member of the force has a rifle and that the Force, as a 
whole, has a certain excess of rifles over the number of men enlisted in it. 
T want to know why in this matter a distinction is made between the 
Auxiliary Force and the University Training Corps, and why it should no! 
be removed at once? 

Lastly, Sir, I have a suggestion to make, although I do not expect that 
:t will commend itself to the military authorities. If the University 
Training Corps is really to be extended and the men in it are to receive 
higher training, I suggest— ^nd it is the desire also v of the more responsible 
members of the University Training Corps at any rate in these provinces— 
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that there, should be a machine gun section attached to the Corps. I do 
.not know whether there will be any technical difficulties in the way of 
• carrying out this suggestion, but some of the officers of the Corps have 

2 p assured me that it can be easily put into practice. Had the 
jeepori of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee" been 
promptly given effect to, in all probability the suggestions that I have men- 
tioned would have'beerf carried out long ago. But while wc are accused of 
impatience when we demand our rights, Government do not move readily 
even in such small matters as those which formed the subject of enquiry 
by the Committee whose report T am deal'ng with. No matter v. hat the 
subject is that comes under their Consideration it is kept hanging for so 
long a time that any improvements that are carried out 1 se all their 
/race and half their efficacy., T remember some years ago S’r Harcouit 
Butler said in a speech whfitx he delivered in the United Provinces that 
the present system of administration had been designed wtnS||p|uestiohs of 
time did not enter into the consideration of Government at all. Things 
have changed greatly since then. Nevertheless, the wheels of Government 
move as slowly as they did before. . 1 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated : Anglo-Indians) : 
They want oil. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: My Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, 
says that they do not move at all. I should be heartily inclined to agree 
with him there. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: They want oil. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: it was suggested the other day that there 
was a great deal of pilfering in regard to oil going on in some of the De- 
partments. So it does not seem to me that there is anv lack of oil in 
the Government Departments. The question is one of the po'nt of v : ew 
from which the higher officers look at these things. They talk of their 
new angle of view, of the change in the angle of view, and yet even in 
comparatively unimportant matters they do not take action with the 
promptitude which we have a right to expect from them in much bigger 
matters. 


Dr. B. S. Moonje (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): I. rise to 
support the motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. Kunzru. He has em- 
phasised the racial differences in the treatment of the Auxiliary and Terri- 
torial Forces frofa one point of . view. I am dealing with the question from 
another point of view and emphasising much the same thing from a different 
standpoint. . If we look at the numbers we find that a small community 
has been supplying an increasingly large number of people— 3B. 000 and 
odd in 1924, 34,000 and odd in 1925-26, 36,000 in 1926-27 and 32,000 in 
1927-28. The whole total amount on the Indian Territorial side comes 
to hardly 19,000 men. I have asked certain questions to which if replies 
had been given to me to-day my information on these points would have 
been more accurate, but I hope that the figures that I am giving are 
tolerably correct. As regards the money spent upon it, we find that on 

ST. ® su ™ of „ E8 - 75 Ia khs and odd was spent in 
1924-25, Rs.. 77 lalths and odd in 1925-26. Rs. 74 lalchs and odd 
in 1926-27, Rs. .68 lakhs and odd in. 1927-28 as aesinst R« oo 
lakhs and odd in 1924-25, 28 lakhs and odd in 1925-26, and Rs 20 
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lakhs in 1927-28, on the Indian Territorial Foroe. These agte the *two 
matters which clearly bring out the kind of treatment which ts being meted 
out on the one side to the Auxiliary Force and on the other #ide to the 
Indian Territorial Force. The difference is there and we ha v&fo Recount 
lor it. It is not an accident. It is intentional and the intention is to be 
seen from the motives with which these two forces have been staCrted. 
As regards the Auxiliary Force, the motive is stated in the Import of the 
Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee to be this : 

“ The Auxiliary Force is an organisation of a peculiar nature based primarily upon 
the right of the European British subject residing in India to protect his life and 
property from possible attack and the principle is that it is better that that right 
should h e exercised in a definite and organised manner having the sanction of law 
than as the wishes of private individuals may dictate/* 

Lifo and property to be attacked by whom? jjdy the Indians. Is there not 
the British 4 0t)vernment to protect the life ajjjl property of all of us? (An 
[-IonourabfolMcnihc r • “ No.”) If you say so, I think that it is the pri- 
mary obligation by which the British Government justifies its existence 
in India, to-day. If it is denied by the British Government then there 
are people who can take care of themselves. Now as regards the motive 
with wbich/the Indian Territorial Force has been started I shall make a 
rather long quotation here. The then Oommandcr-in-Chief, Sir Charles 
Munro declared: 

“ Our object, in eventing the latter (i.p , the Indian Territorial Force) is to respond 
to the aspirations of those Indians who desire to see. the formation of a second line to 
tho Indian army/’ 

The question here is not to protect •the life and property of Indians from 
possible attack by other eomrr unities but to create a second line to the 
#rmy which the British possess for keeping India under subjection. Sir 
Charles Munro further said that the object was to create a second line to 
the army to be used “ in time of need ”, so that “ the almost unlimited 
man power of India may be utilised to strengthen the military forces of 
the country on a scale commensurate with its vast population.”. He 
further on said : 

“ The publication of the Bill which I am now about to introduce will I hope servo 
to give the Government the means of judg ; ng whether there is any real desire for 
military service on tho part of the classes which have hitherto not been recruited/* 

Whether there is a desire or not on the part of the people I propose to 
speak on it later on. He continued : 

" and whether there is any reasonalde prospect of creating a Territorial Force on 
popular lines, which, as a second line Army, vgpuld prove a real qddUion to the defen- 
sive power of India and make a new departure in the organisation' of her armed forces .* 1 

The Report says : The first object is : f 

“ an educational one, to create a national desire for patriotic military service and tc 
afford opportunities for military training to a wide range of the manhood of India and 
so lay surely and solidly the foundation of a national army such as will be essential t< 
India when in course of time she attains to full responsible government and takep upoi 
her own shoulders .the .whole burden of her defence/* 

The second object is a military one: 

M to provide a second line of, defence to pupport the regular army in tijne of waj 
These two objects we have taken as the basis of our deliberations.'* 

Now, these are the motives with which these two forces hwe fceeg started 
Now, what is the result that has been- achieved? In the case of thi 
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Auxiliary Force, larger and larger sums of money are granted to them, 
larger 4 alij/hirg^r numbers of people are recruited in their force, and in the 
case of the* Indian Territorial Force, only high-sounding words of philo- 
sophy, ethics, and national education are uttered, but in point of material 
help less and l^ts assistance is given. Of course if it were a question that 
the expenditure upon the Army is to be reduced, that would be perhaps 
the only situation in which the Government attitude would deserve con- 
sideration with the Members on this side. But why was the Indian 
Territorial Force alone singled out for the purpose? I find that year after 
year .the money spent upon the Indian Territorial Force has been going 
down and down, and in the last year it has come to only Rs. 20 lakhs. What 
can be the reason of all this? On the one side it is suggested that perhaps 
the Government distrust us* and that the Government are r^ot sure of the 
ljyalty of the people. On the other side, and generally the Govern- 

ment side, it is suggested that it is the incompetence f of 3Htie people 
that is responsible, that there is a want of desire in the* people to take 
part in any military operations and to take their due shar^fei the defence 
of India. If it is really due to distrust on the part of the Government 
about the loyalty of the Indian people, well, from one point 6f view there 
’’s no reason for me to complain of that. That is an indication that India 
has not yet accepted defeat from the English people, that India has still 
the aspiration, and cherishes the aspiration, that the time may come 
when India will have Swaraj. If distrust means that, I have no reason 
to complain of it. But there is this thing to be said as regards the 
character of the Indian people, that* so long as they continue to remain 
under the British Government, and so long as that time does not come- 
when all hope of getting Swaraj from the British Government had vanished, 
on the lines of compromise, on the lines of peace and friendship, until that 
time comes, there is no reason why the British Government should be 
in a mood to distrust the loyalty of the Indian people. When the time 
comes, nobody would ask them to supply the arms, nobody would ask them 
ts impart education, and they would themselves exert, their own strength 
for the maintenance of their Raj and we shall exert our own for establish- 
ing our Swaraj. And the Swaraj then will be in the lap of the future. 
If, however, it is incompetence, as put down by the Government, well. 

I have to say that India is still not incompetent, has never been found 
in history to be incompetent to defend her country. Here I may quote 
a few instances about the relative incompetence of the British people and 
the Indian people. We may say that, incompetent as we are to-day, the 
British people al^p have had the same experience of incompetency, 
(Mr. M. A. Jinnah In the past we were competent.") and India has 
never beeh fdhnd in history to be incompetent in the past and even to-day. 

If you will just allow me, I am going to read out and compare tl\e com- 
petence of the British people when they were under similar conditions as 
we are under to-day, and to find out as to who are more competent 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is straving 
ftwnv from the point. Let us confine this debate to the points raised bv 
Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, namely, the Report of the Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee and the University Training Corps. 

Dr. B* 8. Moonje : With due deference to tSe Honourable President, 

I am just referring to the same thing— to the motives why there has beenr 
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suoh differential treatment as regards the ^ixiliaiy Forcd ancijas regards 
the Territorial Force .... 

Mr. President: I am afraid the Honourable Member cannot bfcTUetwed 
*o go at length into the question of motives. He can refer to it u^a 
general way as a reason. Unless we confine ourselves strictly to a dis- 
cussion of the question before the House, it will not be possible for us 
to get through the business. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje : Honourable Sir, I have not been going into the 
larger question about the whole military policy of the British Government. 

I am only saying unless we go and probe into the motives with which the 
policy as regards the Indian Territorial Force and as regards the Indian 
Auxiliary Force, has been put into operation, we shall not be able to under- 
scand why sufficient money has not been spent and sufficient men have 
not been recruj$ecl ? and therefore I am just going to show from this point 
of view that if thqre is an idea that Indian people are not competent and 
therefore they c^xinot be had in sufficient numbers to be recruited in the 
Territorial Fftrcfe $nd the University Corps, that point is wrong; and there- 
fore I am sayipgifiat in history India has never been found to be incom- 
petent, and in the present circumstances when it is under subjection, even 
now it is not more incompetent than the British people were under similar 
conditions. 

Mr. President: It is a big question and is hardly relevant on this 
motion. The Honourable Member should confine himself to the question 
raised by the motion. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje : That was exactly my point, Sir, but since it has 
not been allowed, I arA not going to touch it. Since it has been ruled 
that I am not to speak upon the general policy on this subject, my purpose 
has been served by bringing to the notice of the House the differential 
treatment that is accorded to the Indian Territorial Force and the 
Auxiliary Force. The motive is there and perhaps I may have occasion 
to analyse the motive when the larger question of military policy comes up 
for discussion on the cut proposed by my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I rise to support the amendment of Pandit 
Hirdav Nath Kunzru, because nothing has been done about the Territorial 
Force in Bengal and very little has been done with respect to the Calcutta 
University Training Corps. We, Bengalees, are generally told that we 
lack in fighting qualities. Of course this reffiark comes froqi those people 
who with the help of General Kalu won the so-called battle of Plassey, 
little more than a century and a half ago. I am not going to di&euts the 
battle of Plassey- But, Sir, we know that there are still materials in our 
province, the Chuars, Domes, Bagdis and Bauris, descendants of those 
from the ranks of which Clive drew his army. We are now told that 
after 150 years, we have lost all our fighting qualities and are not fit' to 
be . . . 

Mr. President: Which paragraph of the Territorial Force Committee's 
Report is the Honourable Member referring to? Does he know that we 
are concerned with the Report of the Territorial Force Committed? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Nfcthing has been done to form a Territorial 
Force in Bengal. And as regards the University Corps, I beg to submit 
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that it 'hjfi .proved to bo very efficient as may be seen from the Report 
of the*E&ii4& Committee in which it is said : 


“ The Calcutta University Corps is the strongest in numbers and moBt forward in* 
training. It apMfrs that even with an insufficiency of officers and instructors . . . the: 

corps has made yieal thy progress; the men have improved much in physique under the- 
training, are quick to learn from European instructors (whom they prefer to Indian non- 
commissioned officers) are steadily overcoming the caste difficulties . . . ** 


Then again, Sir, mv friend Dr. Moonje was referring to motive; I shall 
not do it- I shall read only one line from the Esher Committee’s Report 
which will at once disclose why we are not given sufficient scope with 
respect to this Territorial Forces as also the University Corps. The Re- 
port of the Esher Committee says: 


“ Not only have we to bear in mind the risks that we run in organising a force that 
may be used against us in one way or another, but we have to $raate or revive the 
necessary military qualities in a collection of different races, etc., t 

Mark the words the risk they may run by the force against 

them, which has unconsciously come from the lips of scwi^hagh officials 
who were examined by the commissioners. Here you v^lJvfl&id the real 
reasons why nothing is being done. With these words I beg to support 
the amendment of the Honourable Member from Agra. 


Mr. G. M. Young: Sir, T understand that the chief accusation which 
my friend Mr. Kunzru laid against us is the delay in giving effect to the 
recommencjptions of the Committee. He said that if Government - . . 


Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask the Honourable Member to 
speak up? 

s 

Mr. G. M. Youtig: l said that the chief accusation he made against 
us is the delay in giving effect to the recommendations of the Committee, 
and in commenting on that he said that if Government took so long over- 
deciding a little thing and a comparatively unimportapt thing, what would 
they do if they got to something really important. Let me read the 
first few lines of the summary of the main recommendations of the Com- 
mittee : , 


“ The University Training Corps and the Indian Territorial Force should be regarded 
as existing primarily for the purpose of supplying military training and inspiration to 
military service to the manhood of India, in order to lay a foundation upon which the 
national army can be built up. Such a national army can only be created by. gradual 
stages and the steady progress of education extending over many years. This education 
should commence wherever possible ill schools. It should be continued in the universities 
and colleges by means of Officers Training Corps and should be completed in the units 
of the Indian Territorial Force.” 


This is what my Honourable friend calls “a little and a comparatively 
unimportant thing." 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask the Honourable Member 
whether he realises that these recommendations were made in order to 
remove all racial distinctions between the Territorial Force and the Auxi- 
liary Force. 

Mr. M* Buthnaawamy (Nominated : Indian Christians) : May I put 
another question? May I ask what steps Government haye taken to- 
realise these recommendations of the Committee; to put these recom- 
ttfendataons into practice during the past year? 
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Mr. O. M. Young: I am coming to all '"this. As Mr r \Kun£ru said, it 
was in January 1925 that the Committee reported. , Their report was 
considered very carefully by the Government of India in consultation ^With 
Local Governments, and the final recommendations of the 'Government 
of India went home to the Secretary of State on the 24th June 1920. 
Mr, Kunzru thinks that this matter was so little and so uniij , ft>Qrtant that 
the recommendations should have gone home earlier. I cannot say that 
I agree- The decision of the Secretary of State has not yet' reached us. 

( Several Honourable Members : “It will never reach you.”) It will never 
reach us? The fact remains that until it does, we are not in a position 
to discuss at any great length the future policy in regard to the Territorial 
Force and the University Training Corps. But as regards what has hap- 
pened so far, mv Honourable friend enquired what steps we had taken to 
develop the University Training Corps. I think that the answer to that 
is that <%e University Training Corps are ^practically up to their full 
strength at tHU^tnomer.t. That does not look as if we discouraged, them. 

I shall be jgifihg^the House full particulars of the strength to-morrow in 
answer tb a by Dr. Moonje. (An Honourable Member: “ There 

is no Corp£ jakttte Nagpur University. ”) T said that the existing Corps 
were up to strength. 

Mv Honourable friend then went on to discuss the question of rifles 
and armament ; and he informed us that at certain universities in the 
United Provinces the University Training Corps were practising with drill 
practice rifles. The University Training Corps in the United Provinces 
and the Patna Company of the University Training ("0173s and one other 
Company, a detachment at Lyallpur, are armed with drill practice rifles. 
All the other University Training Corps in India at this moment are 
armed with serviceable rifles. The question is simply one of safe custody 
and nothing else. Where we can get these weapons adequately guarded 
they are supplied to the University Training Corps, and if arrangements 
can be made at the Universities of the Province to which my Honourable 
friend belongs for adequate safe custody, there will be no objection what- 
ever to the issue of service rifles to them. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: They have been made everywhere. 

Mr. O. M. Young: I give that undertaking to my Honourable friend 
for what it is worth. There are far more of the personnel of the Univer- 
sity Training Corps in India armed with serviceable rifles than with drill 
practice rifles. My Honourable friend also made a complaint about a 
shortage of ammunition. When I heard him, I looked back with envy to' 
the days when I was serving in the Indian Defence Force. I did not 
get anything like the amount of ammunition he mentioned. All I got wad 
just enough to fire my course, with one sighting shot at each range. . But 
if there is a feeling that the University Corps wish to fire more rounds and* 
if that feeling should make itself felt, there is no desire on the part of 
Government to prevent anything of that sort. 

My Honourable friend and my Honourable friend Dr. Mpouje draw 
parallels between the Auxiliary Force and the University Training Corps. 
They complained that one wafe- being encouraged, the other was not. That 
is not the case, as I have shown. They complained that, while 6ne Wftfef 
being armed with every variety of arm and etocotiraged. to efery kk4 of 

d 2 
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military expedience the other was not. Of course there is not a true para- 
llel between the Auxiliary Force and the University Training Corps. The 
parallel lies between the Auxiliary Force and the Indian Territorial Force. 
The University^ Training Corps are students of immature age, and they 
are only menders of those corps for a comparatively short time. There is no 
indication of distrust if you do not allow young men of about 20 to practise 
indiscriminately with machine guns, not that there would necessarily be 
difficulty in allowing machine gun practice .... 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I say again that we cannot hear the 
Honourable Member? 

’> 

Mr. President: The Honorable Member is doing his best.- 

<• , h 

Dr. B. S. Moonje : What about the Indian Territorial 

■< ■ f ... 

Mr. G. M. Young: I am coming to the Indian Territorrol.TIorce, but I 
do maintain that no parallel exists between the University ®p%ffiing Corps 
and the Auxiliary Force. The University Training Corp i ade treated in 
almost exactly the same wav as we treat our O. T. C. at the Universities in 
England ' 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Is there any parallel between the Indian Territorial 
Force and the Auxiliary Force? 

Mr. G. M. Young: As regards the Indian Territorial Force the accusa- 
tion which my Honourable friend Dr. Moonje levelled at us seems to pre- 
suppose that the whole of the recommendations of this Committee have 
been decided upon. It is one thing to accuse us of delay. That is intel- 
ligible, though I think that he is impatient rather than that we are dilatory. 
But you cannot at once say “You are not issuing your decisions 0 , and 
“those decisions are unjust 0 , or, rather “the decisions of the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India are unjust 0 . One of the things that 
my Honourable friend Dr. Moonje said was that we limited the Territorial 
Force and we did not limit the Auxiliary Force. Well, Sir, he has only got 
to look at the recommendations of the Committee to see that that matter 
is still under consideration, and that the only limits recommended are in 
accordance with the respective functions of the two Corps. The Auxiliary 
Force is the second line of British troops in this country, and the Indian 
Territorial Force is to be the second line to the Indian Army ; and there is 
nothing more to be said about it than that. I can assure Honourable 
Members that there is no feeling of distrust underlying either what they 
consider to be the delay in giving effect to the recommendations of the 
Committee, or the existing policy in regard to the Indian Territorial Force 
and the University Training Corps. 

(Mr. President rose to put the motion.) 

Mr. M. 8. Aney (Berar Representative) : Will the Honourable Member 
explain why ..... 

Mr.. President: I do not know whether the Honourable Member (Mr. 
Young) prepared to answdr questions at thir stage. 

(Mr. G. M. Young signified assent.) 
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. Will the Honourable Member explain why a Univer- 

T ^ airun S Corps was not constituted in the University of Nagpur? Has 
there been anjr Correspondence between the Nagpur University and the 
Government of India on this point ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Sir, I am afraid that I have the same difficulty in hear- 
mg Honourable Members in that corner of the House, as they appear to 
have m hearing me ; but I understand that my Honourable friend asked 
*? e wu r 8 Was no Univers % Training Corps at Nagpur. The reason ia 
that the limit of the Indian Territorial Force as then constituted, not aa, 
it may be constituted as the result of the recommendations of the Com-, 
mittee— that limit was reached before the University of Nagpur applied 1 
for a University Training Corps. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje : But in the Report it is said there are to be no limits 
to the £xpan£ion of University Training Corps. 

Mr. Gi 1 *. Young. Yes, Sir; that is the Report on which decisions have 
not yet been readied. 

Mr. KTAtyned: In the meantime should not facilities be given 

Mr. President: Order, order. The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Army Department * be reduced by R s. 10,000 ” 

The Assembly divided: 
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Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur N arainnh* 
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Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
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Coat man, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 
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Donovan, Mr. J. T. 
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The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjoumedrfor Lunch till a Quarter to Three oi the 
Clock. 


The Assembly reassembled after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


General Policy and Expenditure. 

Pandit Htrday Nath Kunrru: Mr. President, I beg to move that the 
Demand under the head “Army Department “ be reduced by Its. 1,000. 

Sir, the other day, in connection with the general discussion of the 
Budget, 1 had occasion to refer to the growth of military expenditure with 
special reference to the speech of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
and the budget speech of the Honourable the Finance Member who in 
ominous terms warned us that “only the sternest economy and the strictest 
vigilance can prevent the military budget from showing a tendency to rise 
rather than to fall.'" And the warning contained in his words made us all 
the more uneasy as it came suddenly. I will not repeat all that I said in 
this House on an earlier occasion but I hope you will permit me, Sir, 
briefly to place the full facts before the House with regard to the growth 
of our military expenditure. Sir, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
speaking in the bu4get debate in 1925, told the House that, after sending 
away the 8rd Cavalry Begiment and reducing the Aden garrison, it was 
impossible to reduce the combatant branches of* the Army any more. But 
he said : 

“ I do not mean, to gay that in certain other directions I do not see that economies 
are possible. I have in mind several directions in which money can be saved/' 
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-And the established charges — not the net charges — the established charges 
for the Arm^in the budget estimate for 1925-26 amounted to about, 55 
jcrores. We therefore hoped that the expenditure would permanently be 
below 55 croresT., TSow, Sir, in' March 1926 the expenditure was redyced to, 

I believe, about 54J crones, and the Finance Member told us that we might 
expect further reductions in future. In particular, he told us that on 
account of the reductions in the pay of the British officer and soldier, there 
would be substantial economies beginning^ with a sum of 12 lakhs in 1927- 
28, and growing annually to a crore and a quarter in 1933-84. Neverthe- 
less, in the year 1927-28, the established charges stand at 55J crores, that 
is, nearly a crore more than was. budgeted for in 1926-27. But, Sir, this 
is not the total extent of the increase. We have to remember, as the 
Memorandum of the Financial Secretary has told us, that we should in 
the ordinary course of things have saved about 30 lakhs on pay and pension 
charges. Then we have been told that the making over of the area round 
Aden municipality to the British Government would result in some saving 
in the militl&ry estimates. I hope I am therefore correct in saying that the 
increase if more in the neighbourhood of 1J than in the neighbourhood of 
1 crore. Now 5 , the Honourable the Finance Member told us that about 
'80 lakhs of the increase was due to a greater expenditure on the purchase 
and manufacture of ordnance and other stores. A reference, Sir, to the 
military estimates for 1927-28 will show that the military stores at present 
are abcut 5 crores higher in value than what the Inchcape Committee 
believed them to be in 1922. In 1922 it was believed that the value of the 
stores amounted to about 22 crores. That was an under-estimate and it 
is stated in th^ Army estimates that the real value was 30 crores. This year 
the value of the stores is expected to^amount to about 27 crores and the 
ordnance stock in particular is no less in value than what it was when the 
Inchcape Committee reported. The Inchcape Committee asked that the 
ordnance Stores should be reduced from 14 to 8 crores, i.e. y by about 50 
per cent. We are informed that the military authorities, after considering 
the report of an expert committee on the subject, have come to the con- 
clusion that it is impossible to give effect, to the recommendation of the 
Inchcape Committee. That may be so, Sir. It may be unable to reduce 
4 he stores any further. But the explanation given in the estimates does 
not show why, the ordnance stock not being less now than what it was in 
1922 and the total value of the military stores being higher than what the 
Inchcape Committee believed them to be, it should be necessary to increase 
t»he expenditure on stores permanently bv 80 lakhs a year. I do hope 
that in the course of this debate we shall receive such explanation from 
the military authorities as will make the subject quite clear. 

There is just another thing that I should refer to in connection with the 
Bdport of the Inchcape Committee. The Committee referred to the *act 
that the authorised establishment of Army Head(fuarters was examined 
by a Committee presided over by Sir Charles Innes. Its recommendations 
wCre partly accepted by the then Commander-in-Chief, but the Inchc*&i 
"Committee was of opinion that all tho recommendations should be accept&f 
and that a substantial portion of them should be given effect to in the 
Budget for 1923-24. The other day Government circulated to its a state- 
ment showing the extent to which the recommendations of thfe Inchcape 
Committee had been carried out. I find it stated there that the reduc- 
tion in Army Headquarters recommended for the year 1923-24 had been 
iully carried out. I have some little difficulty in this connection .which I 
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mentioned to the Army Secretary this morning. In the military estimate 
/or 1923-24 I find that the officers belonging to Army Headquarters, Head- 
quarters of Commands, and Districts and Brigades and those connected 
with Embarkation and Railway Transport amounted to 545 ip. 1922-23. I 
am sorry I cannot take the figures under these headings separately as they 
are not given separately in the estimates for 1923-24. If we consider the 
estimates for 1927-28 we find that the total number of officers under all 
these heads amounts to 540. How is it, then, that after giving effect to 
the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee the number of officers 
now is i Tactically what it was in 1923-24? Is it that while reductions have 
been effected in the Army Headquarters, increases have taken place in 
connection with other Departments? If so, it is a matter on which the 
Assembly should be fully informed. 

I could refer to other small matters also in which I fidji it somewhat 
difficult to reconcile the statements made in the statement that was cir- 
culated to us the other day with the actual facts. For instance, in regard’ 
to the Railway Transport and Embarkation Staff, it iB stated here that the 
Inchcape Committee's recommendations have been accepted. That Com- 
mittee' recommended that the expenditure under these heads should be 
limited to about 3 lakhs, but in 1927-28 the expenditure will amount to 
well over 4£ lakhs. I could mention Qne or two other things which create 
some uneasiness in my mind as regards the extent to which the Inchcape 
Committee's recommendations have been carried out. I am sure that 
the military authorities with their fuller knowledge of the subject would 
be able to dispel all suspicion in this connection. 

While on the subject of the growth of. army expenditure, I hope I shall 
be allowed to refer to a subject which is one of considerable difficulty. 
.Even in ordinary times it would have been a bold task to ask the military 
authorities to reduce the size of the army, and at present when His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has told us that no reductions what- 
ever are possible, to refer to the subject is nothing short of absolute hardi- 
hood. Nevertheless. I venture to refer to this matter, for I wish to show 
that the opinions that Indians have entertained with regard to the size 
of the army are not the products of their heated imagination but are con- 
firmed to a large extent by the opinions of responsible British statesmen 
themselves. There is a book dealing with the exploits of the Indian Army 
m France, called the “Indian Corps in France", published under the 
authority of tHe Secretary of State for India and jointly written by Colonel 
Merewether and Lord Birkenhead himself. In the introduction to this 
book Lord Curzon says: 

“ I have seen it freqqffttly stated even by high authority in the course of the present 
war that the Indian Arihv is raised, trained and equipped for servVe in India atone or 
upon its frontiers and that the call to external warfare was therefor* both novel and 
disconcerting. Such a claim would not only be indignantly repudiated by the Indian* 
Army itself but it finds no foundation in history.’* 

Later on be says: 

“ The Indian Army, in fact, has always possessed and has been proud of possessing 
a triple function — the preservation of internal peace in India itself, the defence of the 
Indian frontiers, and prenaredness to embark at a moment’s notice for Imperial service^ 
in other parts of the globe. In this third asnert India has fdT long been one of the 
most important units in the scheme of British Imperial defence providing the British 
Government with a striking force \lways ready, of admirable efficiency, and assured^ 
valour.” 
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? is 8t !u 6 ?!^ wdl carr y some w ®igbt with the military authori- 
ng iiL^ aware that this House passed a Resolution in 1921 laying down 

£jL%"thA the F? 3 “ Ind ; a shaU ba determined By the ne'el™ 
mSt n„, fi hs “ ubst ““ ?< ‘t“ Resolution was accepted by Ooyem- 
/l&Alintr usi+h fif re are . a num ^ er other Resolutions, particularly those 
iTiLI , 11 . 6 a PP 0 mtment of Indians to commissioned ranks and the 
of the Goverrm? f ^ 8 ? < ^ urs 1 J w ^ich, although passed with the concurrence 
been r2?^ i° f haVe not 90 f ' ir been g iven effect to-which have 

S PSSfiJf, hl t ei a ^ thorities ' In view of this fact,- it. is pennis- 

dSons wWch fi tS r the ° b A ect ° f th ! Re «olution laying down the con- 
ch should govern the size of the Indian army has been fully 

8 p.m. accepted by His Majesty's Government. But whatever mav 
^ ?? said , this q ues tion, I have another point to put forward in 

th! =f, Ctl0n f whlch seem ® to me to deserve better attention and that if 
S thra S ° f re ® er T e ®- , Th ® Assembly recommended with the approval 
sUem fSSST* / Ddia in 1921 tbat we 8hould have a -short Service 

SX'hS! 5htfar* " ,he re “™- The L “ h '““" ! c °““ ittaa 


this proposal is adopted we consider that the peace establishment of battalibns 
should be gradually placed on a cadre basis which might ultimately be fixed at say 
20 per cent, below the war establishment ” 

and they added that 


“ the proposal to increase the period of enlistment with the colours would also ultimately 
reduce the number of recruits required annually.” 

Mr. Burdon, the Army Secretary, speaking in this House in July 1923 
with reference to this recommendation said : 

“ If it could be fulfilled it would undoubtedly enable important economies to be 
effected because the essence of this recommendation is that a portion of the reinforce- 
ments required in war should in peace time be held in reserve instead of on the active 
list.” 

Now, this system of reserves has been accepted by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and is being given effect to. Perhaps the system has been for too 
short a period in operation to have led to economies. Or it may be that 
reserves are not large enough to enable Government to think of making 
any reductions in the peace establishment of the Indian battalions. But a 
clear enunciation of the policy of Government on this matter is one 
of far greater moment than any economies that might immediately be in 
sight. I should like to know whether in view of what Mr. Burdon said 
in this House the Government of India would, assuming that the size of 
the reserve or any other consideration relating to it permitted, seriously 
think of carrying out the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee in 
this connection. 

Lastly, Sir, in connection with the growth of expenditure I should like 
to make an inquiry with regard to capitation charges. We were to^hfby 
Mr., Burdon that the Government of India was very keen on this matitef 
and that it would leave no stone unturned to arrive at a settlement 
satisfactory to India. I do not know whether any settlement hat 
been under discussion for a sufficiently long time. The House is there- 
fore entitled to Hope that the matter has by now been satisfactorily settled. 

The next question that I should like Jo deal with is the appointment* o: 
Indians to commissioned ranks. We expected that* the Bleport ol She 
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Skeen Committee which dealt with the establishment of an Indian Sandhtfrst 
and selection of Indians for commissioned* ranks would be available by now. 
It has however not been published, and we do not know when it WilHbe 
published. My Honourable ; friend, Mr. Jinnah, who is particularly com- 
petent to deal with this -subject, will I am sure speak on it. I will there- 
fore not say anything about it myself. But I would ask your permission 
just to point out one or two considerations in this connection. The Gov- 
ernment of India appointed a Committee known as the Military Require- 
ments Committee in 1921 to consider various questions connected with 
the army ; and if the reports in the newspapers speak truly, another Com- 
mittee which was probably a sub-committee of the Executive Council and 
was presided over by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was ap- 
pointed to consider the Indianization of the army. The reports of these 
^Commit+ees have not seen the light of day. But British newspapers 
some years ago published a summary of their recommendation^. I do not 
know to what extent that summary was correct. But our past experience 
tells us that they seem to have special opportunities for having access to 
confidential information. It may therefore be that the> reports that ap- 
peared ip the British newspapers were true ; and these reports told us that 
the above-mentioned Committees between themselves were not merely 
in favour of accepting the Resolutions passed by the Assembly in *1921 
but approved of the idea of a substantial annual increment on the analogy 
of the increments in the civil services, with regard to the appointment of 
Indians to the commissioned ranks and of the Indianization of the army 
within a reasonable time. If it is so, Sir, then our demand gains con- 
siderable strength in view of the ftet that both those Committees were 
presided over by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. The authorities 
m England, had they observed the convention which was formulated by 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament in 1919, should certainly have 
given effect to the recommendations of 1921 as the Legislature and Govern- 
ment were of one mind. But so far from anything having been done in 
the matter, we find that we are as far as ever from being admitted to the 
commissioned ranks of the Royal Air Force, the Royal Artillery, the Royal 
Engineers and the Royal Tank Corps; and in response to our demand for 
25 per cent, of the recruitment for commissioned ranks annually, — I under- 
stand that aboui 80 are being recruited through Sandhurst and about T2 
through the universities — what we have been given is the scheme which 
proposes the Indianization of 8 units. Now I would respectfully point out 
to the military authorities that this scheme is wholly insufficient to satisfy 
the aspirations of Tndia. Indeed it looks perilously like a scheme for the 
segregation of Indians in the commissioned ranks and must therefore fce 
condemned 


it -Lastly, Sir, T would refer with great trepidation to the proportion of 
the 'British to the Indian Army in India. This too formed the subject of 
a Resolution passed by the Assembly with the approval of the Government 
of India in 1921. The Resolution recommended a gradual and prudent re- 
duction in the ratio of British to Indian troops. Perhaps in com- 
parison with the figures of 1921-22 when the number of British 
troops was very high in India some reduction has already taken 
place. I understand: that the ngnn&l proportion 6f British to Indian troops 
% fce 1 to 2*5; 'At present it is as 1 to 2*-65. But the Indian point of view 
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a&aturally is that the valour of the Indian Army having been tested not 
only on Indian battle fields but on other battle fields, where conditions were 
greatly dissimilar to those prevailing in India, the Indian Army might be 
xeUed upon to a, much greater extent than before for the protection of 
India against external invasion. The view that the Army Department holds, 
Sir,, is that the Indian Army requires a certain proportion of British troops 
to stiffen it. I am sure they mean to cast no reflection on the Indian 
Army ; but their view is scarcely likely to appeal to this House^ One can 
well imagine that if the British flag flew over some countries,' which are 
fortunately independent just now, it would be held that a certain propor- 
tion of British troops was necessary in the armies of those countries in 
order to have the best possible fighting machine Sir, while I have Ho 
objection to due praise being given to British officers and soldiers for the 
work done by them, it seems hard that praise should be given to the 
British Army in such a way as to reflect on the valour of the Indian Afcttiy. 
If the Indian Army is trusted there should be no difficulty in allowing 
Indian troops to replace British troops 

Sir, the military question is one of far greater importance than the 
question of expenditure or the number of posts occupied by Indians. With 
its ultimate solution is bound up the solution of the question qf self-Gov- 
emment in India That is why, Sir, Mr Montagu speaking on the Third 
Reading of the India Bill* said : 

“ Don’t deny India self -Government because she cannot take her proper share in her 
own defence and then deny to her people the opportunity of defending themselves.” 

Yet I submit, Sir, this is the policy that is being pursued at present. It 
is a policy that has burnt itself into the soul of India. It is a policy 
that has created far more bitterness than any other policy. Although, Sir, 
a new Member of this Assembly, I venture to think that the House really 
regards the solution of this question, namely, the position of Indians in the 
Army, as one of even more vital importance than that of constitutional re- 
forms (Hear, hear), and I do hope that it is from that point of view that 
Government will try to approach this matter 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, I wish to state that I regret a few 
unhappy words used by me in reply to an interruption from my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. K. Ahmed this morning; Sudden jocular interruptions in 
the course of a serious speech draw out sudden replies which adopt a word 
used by the interrupter himself. In this case I am happy for one reason 
that my Honourable friend Mr. Ahmed, between whom and myself 'there 
has been a very good feeling for the last three years, anticipated me and 
came to me to say that he took my remarks in the very spirit of good 
humour which I meant to convey However, I wish to withdraw those 
words which I do not wish to repeat. 

Mr. President: I am glad that the Honourable Member has accepted 
the suggestion of the Chair 

Mr. K. Ahmed: I thank the Honourable Member from Madras. I 
always take evervthing in good humOur. I have known the Honourable 
Member for the last three years and he has always been my go6d friend 
and I would never have thought that he would sav anything unpariiamenterv 
to displease me. Anyhow I did not hear from a distance what *he said 
just now,_ but I have the greatest satisfaction in knowing that something 
in the way of an apology has been expressed with which I am fuHy satisfied. 
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Mr. M. A. Jinn&h (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): I think, Sir, 
it will save the time of this House if I speak on the motion of my Honour* 
able friend, Pandit Kunzru. I had tabled a motion which ran as follows : 

“ To discuss the Military Policy and Programme ” while the words of his 
amendment are General Policy and Expenditure Therefore, Sir, 

I think I may take this opportunity of speaking on his motion and I shall < 
not move the motion that stands in my name. 

r 

Now, Sir, dealing with this question, when the Commander-in-Chief 
spoke a few days ago on the general discussion of the Budget with regard 
to the military question, I certainly expected him to give us some kind of’ 
policy or some kind of programme which he is prepared to follow, or which, 
he has thought out. Sir, the statutory position of the Commandcr-in- 
Chief in this House, if I may read it in the terms of the opinion of the 
Esher Committee, is that of a Minister in charge of the Army of India. 
The Esher Committee when they came to frame their recommendations 
were definitely and unhesitatingly of opinion that the Commander-in-Chfef 
alone should have the right to offer military advice to the Government of 
India, and that he should have no military colleagues on the Executive 
Council. A Sir, the Commander-In-Chief therefore is, so far as this House is 
concerned, a Minister in charge of the military affairs, like the Minister 
who sits in the House of Commons, who is responsible for the policy and 
programme so far as military questions are concerned. Taking that analogy 
for a moment, what did we get from the pronouncement of the Commander- 
in-Chief? Most of his speech in giving us an account of his tour trips for 
the whole of the year came to this. IHe said to us that the Inchcape Com- 
mittee had recommended a cut. That was a pious hope but it cannot bo 
carried out. He said that he cannot do with a single man less in order to 
maintain the efficiency of the army necessary for the defence of this 
country. He said he cannot do with a single rupee less if he is to keep 
up the efficiency of the Army and if he is responsible for the defence of 
thpe country. Sir, I ask this question, is that the policy, is that the pro- 
gramme which His Excellency was pleased to place before this House as 
the result of his stewardship for the whole year? Is that all that ought to 
be said on this question? Is not the Commander-in-Chief aware of the 
Resolutions that have been pass^l in this House year after year? Has he 
given any thought to any of tn#m? Has he considered the opinions of 
bhis House which have been expressed over and over again? Not a word, 
witn 'regard to various matters regarding his Department was heard from 
him. Not a word is said. I must say that I was absolutely disappointed 
in his statement which was nothing but a bare assertion, an ipse dixit of 
the Commander-in-Chief, that everything was well with his Department 
and there was no great event to refer to — no reasons, no grounds, no 
poliev, no programme. Now, is that to be expected from one who holds 
the position of the Minister in charge of the Army of this country from 
bis annual pronouncement of his stewardship? Sir, you would 

naturally ask me, what is wrong with us, what are we complaining 
about? Sir, what is wrong with us and what we are complaining 
about is this, that the government policy and programme with regard to 
the constitution and the organisation of the Army is still the same as they 
were in the davs of the East India Company. Is the Indian Army to 
continue as a British garrison stationed here in India? Is the Indian Army 
♦c continue as an Imperial force, European and Indian, a body of troops. 
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nmder the Crown? Is this Army not to be changed? It is one of the ques- 
tions which I ask the Commander-in-Chief. Sir, if you maintain the funda- 
mental principle which underlies the very constitution and the organi- 
sation of this Army, then the Commander-in-Chief may come here year 
.after year and tell us that he cannot do with a single man less and a single 
rqpee less. Now, Sir, I ask the Commander-in-Chief what progress or 
wl|at efforts has he made with regard to what I will read from Mr. 
Burdon’s book. This is what he says with regard to the Indian Territorial 
Force: 

• “ The constitution of the Indian Territorial force under an Act passed in 1920 (and 
we are now in 1927), was primarily the outcome of new political conditions introduced 
into In'dja by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms "Act of 1919. Self-government cannot 
be a complete reality without the capacity for self-defence. When the first phase of 
representative institutions was established, the political leaders of India naturally claimed 
that India should be given wider opportunities of training themselves to defend their 
own country. The Territorial Force is in fact one of several aspects of the Indianisa- 
tion of the military service which has been previously mentioned as an important feature 
of the present day history of the Army in India. The Force is intended to cater, 
amongst other things, for the military aspirations of those classes of the population 
to whom military service has not hitherto been a hereditary profession. It is intended, 
at the same time, to be a second line to and a source of reinforcement for the regular 
Indian Army. Membership of the Force for this latter reason carries with it a liability 
for something more than purely local service or home defence. It may in certain circum- 
stances involve service overseas. The force is the direct successor to the Indian section 
of the Indian Defence Force created during the War. It has been modelled on the old 
militia in England. The essence of the scheme and organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a short period in successive years. By this 
means the Indian Territorial Force units can be given sufficient preliminary training in 
peace to enable them, in a comparatively sho^ period of intensive training, to take their 
place by the side of regular units in war.” 

Now, Sir, I ask the question what have you done? This was in 1920; we 
are in 1927; what have you done? Did ‘the Commander-in-Chief, as our 
Minister in this House, tell us that these are the efforts we have made, 
that these are the steps we have taken, and that these are the results 
which we have achieved? Not a word. Did he give us any idea as %o 
what progress has been made and is expected to be made? 

Sir, that is only orfe aspect of the case. Let us take the second aspect 
of the case. I might say here by the by^that we heard my Honourable 
friend Mr. Young who really is in a very Unfortunate position because he 
can only say “ What can I do? The Secretary of State for India has not 
informed me about anything yet. That is all that I can say.” Wa tell 
him, “ Well, what have you done about the Auxiliary Force and Territorial 
Force Committee’s recommendations — recommendations made as far back 
as January 1925, while we are in 1927?’ ’ Mr. Young nods his head. Of 
course he cannot help it; he is not in a position to do anything because 
he has not yet received any orders from his master. What can he do? 
He says: “ The Government of India at least made up their mind as 
quickly as they could consistently with the importance of the subject tf — 
not a little matter, says he, but a very important matter — “the 
Government of India made up their mind When? I think he gave us 
the date, the 24th June 1926. Well, the Government of India are to fee 
congratulated, Sir, that after 18 months at least they made up their niind 
and they h^e made recommendations to the Secretary of State. Afte£\18 
months. Sirj it is trifling with the House to get hold of this word M little” 
Of course it is not a little thing. Wha* my Honourable friend Pa^it 
Hirday Nath Kunfcru meant by thitar w&s that it is little- compared bj 
-other things. It is a relative tertn, a comparative word. And what is the 
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good of getting hold of that word and saying it is not a little thing. Off 
course it is not a little thing in one sense. But I say the Government off 
India took 18 months before they despatched their opinion . I have known 
the Government of India, Sir, to take action within a few weeks after the 
recommendations of a Royal Commission. I have known the Government 
of India to be very quick when they like — not when they do not Kke and 
the matter then, it is said, is so big, so complicated and delayed. You 
yourselves initiated this policy in 1920 and a Committee was appointed by 
this House. It made recommendations in January 1925, and you are so 
incompetent that you take 18 months to make up your mind with regard 
to the recommendations of the Committee. And then you taunt Us and 
say “ What is the good of your saying this is a little matter 99 . But thank, 
heavens, the Government of India did make up their mind. What they 
have said or done I do not know. That still is in the secret chambers of 
the offices either across the road here or with the Secretary of State for 
India. But then we are told that the Secretary of State for India hae 
not made up his mind yet. 

Now, Sir, that is so far as the Territorial Force is concerned. Do 
von think that you will ever be able to reduce your expenditure unless the 
Army is nationalised or unless your policy to nationalise the Army is- 
honestly enforced? How can you reduce your expenditure? You may be 
able to reduce your expenditure by a few crores. It may be that you may 
make a cut here or a cut there. Bu# even if you are able to satisfy the 
Tnchcape Committee and reduce the military expenditure to 50 crores, 
what about the fifty crores of rupees which this country will have to pay 
for the purpose of keeping this Army? Even if you agree to the recom- 
mendation of the Inchcape Committee and if you cut dowji the expense to 
the minimum recommended by the Inchcape Cpmmittee, I say, how will you 
get* rid of this burden of fifty crores? I say, Sir, not until you nationalise 
this Army. You may ask me what I mean by nationalisation of the Army. 
I say that our Army to-day — and I am sure that the Commander-in-Chief 
will agree with me at least on this point — is based on an old old principle 
which has long ago been explodejjjl, and it is this : you have found in the 
past and you will find it in future, *fchat if your standing army is annihilated 
at any moment you will not be able to get a second line of defence because 
India is not given an opportunity to get itself ready for the second line* 
of defence. You must prepare the nation to stand behind. No country 
to-day is so backward, no country to-day can possibly recognise the foolish 
policy which is pursued by our Government. What is your policy? Your 
policy is this : that the citizens are absolutely denied real access to any 
kind of militia or citizen army or any kind of any other scheme. Mr* 
Young is shaking his head. I know of your little limited Territorial Force 
of a few thousands* Go to America and see what they have done. Let 
me tell you that the American standing army is only 125,000. And yet 
♦I believe America can put into the field within two months one million men 
♦who have received a great deal of military training. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddtman (Hon*e Member) : How long, 
did they take to do it in the War? 

X*, M. A, Jinnah My Honourable friend the Hdme 'Member is only 
siting, in Delhi, He know® nothing of what has taken place since 
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war. Let m© tell you, Sir, that this is since the War. America realised, 
during the War— that is exactly the point — America realised that they were 
not organised. But see what s they haye .done after the War. If you go- 
and compare, as I haye had the privilege and the opportunity of seeing' 
it on the spot recently and examining their military history and records, 
I asspre you the American army of to-day is a different story to what it 
was before the War. I tell you that it was after the War that they have 
revolutionized their entire military organization and I believe that 
within two or three months they can put one million men in the field. 
How many men can you put? What have you done? You have made no 
effort except that you passed in 1920, the Territorial Forces Act and yon. 
are still fooling with this scheme (An Honourable Member : “Eye- 
wash “); and when this House pressed the Government when the question, 
came up about the Auxiliary and Territorial forces, then as usual the Gov- 
ernment thought the best thing to do to switch off this attack was to 
appoint a Committee. The Committee was appointed; the Committee 
made its report very promptly, I must say; and the Government of India 
is sitting on it now — I beg your pardon, I mean the Secretary of State.. 
I say, therefore, that so long as you adhere to this old exploded policy 
yours, so long as you pursue that policy, you still maintain the fundamental 
principles of the East India Company forces; they are merely forces of 
the Crown. It is an extraordinary thing, but there it is. Who is respon- 
sible for the Army here? Is the Gommander-iil-Chief responsible for it?* 
Can he do anything? He cannot do anything at all. He can only advise' 
the Government of India at the most. What can the Government of 
India do? Under the Government of^India Act the toy administration* 
is vested in my Honourable friend the Leader of the House who represents 
the Government of India. What can he do? He can only send a petition 
to the Secretary of State for India — see section 30 of the Government of 
Tndia Act. And we had the other day quoted to us section 22 of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act which gives you the power to take away troops from? 
India to any part of the world to be employed there. We have got no say 
in the matter. Therefore, I say, Sir, that you will never be able to reduce 
this horrible burden upon the people of India so long as you maintain the 
fundamental principles underlying your policy, your organization and the 
present constitution of your army. We shall never under this vicious, 
system be able at any time to say “ Take away the British garrison fronv 
this country Wc are told very solemnly, very seriously, by no less an 
authority than Lord Birkenhead, the Secretary of State for India, that- 
there never has been a serious proposal from any responsible quarters in 
India that the British garrison was dispensable. How can it be? 
How can any responsible person tell you to take away the British 
garrison? What is there to take its place? You will not allow 
anything to take its place, and then you ask us what will happen if the- 
British garrison is taken away. My indictment against the Government* 
iis that unless you change the fundamental principles #>f your policy ajjy 
organization and constitution 1 of our Army, you will never be able either 
to make India ready to defend her hearths and homes nor would India 
be* able to reduce this grinding burden for which the people of India have 
ta pay year after year and suffer. That is what I have to say sa fa^ae 
these two general propositions are concerned. 

Now, let me get to something morel* detail. We were told 'that th* 
year s 1920 and 1921 were fortunate years for India. Wfe had almost 
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Sandhurst at our door. Wo had the Royal Commission accelerated; we 
had promises that all repressive laws and measures would disappear; that 
India would be a country where real freedom and liberty would prevail, 
and that India was on the high road to achieve Swaraj <& self-government, 
to which the British Government were irretrievably committed and pledged- 
.We were also told that it was the considered and definite policy of the 
Government of India to Indianise the Army, that already 10 commission^ 
or rather 10 admissions were given at Sandhurst. And when I pr&asfed 
the Commander-in-Chief Lord Rawlinson in 1924, I said, ” Yes, you have 
given us 10 admissions at Sandhurst, — there cannot be any doubt about 
that ”, but (and some Honotirabltf Members who were then present in the 
,House might remember) I pointed out that at this rate, what can we 
achieve. If we were only to have ten admissions, there were bound to be 
some failures out of the ten admissions and we may get, as we are getting, 

5 or 6 or 7 out of those that are admitted. At this rate, I went through a 
little feat dl mathematical performance and I pointed out that at this rate, 
it jvill take centuries. If you are going to Indianise the Indian Army 
p^bper, leave the British garrison on one side, the Indian Army proper 
requires in the combatant forces 3,600 officers, which gives you on 
an average — and I do not think this figure can be challenged — on an 
average a wastage of 190 or 200 per year, and if you are going to get 5 or 

6 Indians as commissioned officers, how many years will it take to 
Indianise the Army *80 far as the officers are concerned? I think various 
Members gave their, answers in the {louse at that time and it came to 
several centuries. Well, then, at that time, Lord Rawlinson, for whom 
I had a very great admiration and a very great respect, because I felt in 
my private conversations with him that he was determined to help us 
and I pay fny tribute to his memory, very rightly then got up and said: 

4 ‘Why does the Honourable Member there take it for granted that the ten 
admissions are going to be permanent”? 'A very good answer. Then I 
naturally said: “When are you going to increase this number”? To that, 
of course, he was not able to give an answer because there is always the 
Secretary of State for India and therefore he was not able to answer that 
question. In 1925, we came back to the blood. That debate was over, and 
Sir, it was in 1925 that again Government, at any rate the Government of 
India, realised that it was impossible to resist these attacks and my Hon- 
ourable friend the Home Member — who had the honour and he will live 
in the military history of India — made a pronouncement. Now, what was 
the pronouncement? The pronouncement «was — I am giving you the 
substance, not the words — that the time had come when a Committee 
should be appointed. (Laughter.) {Lola Lajpat Rat: " In place of the 
Army.”) Sir, beggars cannot be choosers and even on this side of the 
House we said : Very well, even that is some sort of a’ beginning : let us 
have a Committee. And so we had a Committee, and that Committee, 
Sir, is known as tMfe Sandhurst Committee and I think some Honourable 
Afembers here must have heard of it. ' (An Honourable Member : “ The' 
Skeen Committee ”). No, no, the Sandhurst Committee. I think the 
Honourable the Home Member agrees with me. It was called the 
Sandhurst Committee because we hoped that at any rate through this 
Committee Sandhurst might come to India. Well, the Committee woA- 
*d, and the Committee' is g&ne, the Committee is dispersed and 

-dissolved, And Sandhurst is still |ar far away. It is still at 'Sandhurst and 
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not in India. (An Honourable Member : Across the ocean/'.) N olr, 
Sir* what do we find? Of course, my mouth is closed to a certain extent* 
They have, locked my mouth by giving this Committee and putting me on 
it a< member* Honourable Member; " Why should it be closed?*/) 
Because the ^on version and the Official Secrets Act apply" to me although 
I am non-official member. (An Honourable Member: ** You are 
muafcled/’) Yes, I am muzzled, to that extent. But, Sir, what do we 
The members of the Sandhurst Committee were appointed, and 
ihfe CQprmnttee commenced its sittings on the 1st August 1925. It has 
vorke<P and it has made its report. Sir, the report was made and signed 
m the 4th of November. 

Mr. G. M. Young: May I interrupt '.the.., ^Honourable Member for a 
moment? It is perfectly true that the** **Honourable Member himself 
3igned the report on the 4th of November, but it was not signed then by 
some other members, for reasons known only to themselves * and it was 
not presented to Government till the beginning of December. % 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I put iny signature to it on the 4th of November. 

I put it on that day and I remember the date. I stand corrected by th^ 
Honourable Member there. It is quite possible that some of the members 
did not sign because they were not in Bombay at the time. I did not 
know that it took such a long time to obtain the signatures of the others, 
but I will stand corrected. I will take my date as the 1st of December 
instead of the 4th of November. I will mak4 a present of the remaining 
days of November to my Honourable frend Mr. Young. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Com- 
merce) : Make it the 4th of December. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: T will make it the 4th of December What do 
we find? We were told by Mr. Young that this report was sent to the 
Secretary of State for India in January, 1927- When I asked a question 
what was the answer? The answer was, “We have not yet heard any- 
thing from the Secretary of State for India/' and they had not even the 
power to publish this report, leave alone taking any action on the recom- 
mendations conta : ned in it. Sjr, the Committee was appointed by the 
Government of India, and the Government of India is so thoroughly im- 
potent that it cannot even publish the report of a Committee that it has 
appointed. I ask the Honourable Member, ‘'‘What is 'the difficulty?" 
I do not ask you to commit yourself to anything, if you are so helpless. 
But why don't you publish this report? 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : It is 
a subordinate branch of administration. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What do we find, Sir? Beading Beuter's telegrams 
what do we find? Questions were put in the House of Commons and 
what is the answer of the Secretary of State for IndiaM What does Lord 
Winterton, the Under Secretary of State for India, say? He throws the 
blame ofa the Government of India. He says this: "Replying to !$tr. 
Walter Baker Earf Winterton said Lord Birkenhead had seen a copy ol 
'the report of the Sandhurst Committee " — how wonderful — “hut he had 
not yet received the Government of India’s views on it." Sir, this is 
dated the 7th of Mamh. 

Pandit Madia "Mohan Mafaiviya: Is that correct? 
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Lala Lajpat Halt It must be. 

Mr, M. A* Jinnah: Perhaps my Honourable friend Mr. Young will 
te)i us he knows nothing about it. Sir, another question wa$ put before 
that) ; on the 14th of, February Mr. Pethiok-Lawrencp Sfeked this question : 

“ Whether the Under Secretary of State for India was me tha^the Sandhurst 
Committee concluded their labours and signed their Report on 4th Novenflber, 1926, 
i when itf is proposed to publish the Report; whether the Government have considered i A 
and, if so, what action they propose to take in the matter V* 


The answer given was this : 

“ The answer to the fust part is yes; to the second and third parts, that my Noble 
Friend is not aware when it wijl be published by the Government, whose views on it 
he has not yet received. The fourth part, therefore, does not arise.*’ 

I ask the Honourable Member over there, the Army Secretary, why he 
has not sent his views. 


Mautyi Muhammad Yakub: He is still too young to form any views. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: This is how the question stands with regard to the 
appointment of the Sandhurst Committee and not publishing the report 
of that Committee. Leave alone those glorious days of 1920 and 1921 
when this Assembly had I am told competent and responsible representa- 
tives. (An tHp&nrable Member : “ Hear, hear.”) Says an Honourable 
Member “Hear, hear.” I think we ought to be ashamed of ourselves 
that we sit here to be trifled with by the Government who are sitting there 
tight. In 1924 the debate is raised. In 1925 the Government’s hands 

are forced to appoint a Committed and we are in 1927 and what do we 

find? We find that the Government declines even to publish this report. 
No wonder, because I sa^ and I sav it deliberatelv that they have no in- 
tention* thev have no real desire to meet the universal public demand 
backed by the entire public opinion and by the Members of this House. 
I say remember that this is being very carefully watched by a large body 
of people outside. Here let me refer to the methods which we are advised 
to follow with a view to getting the Government to move or to do certain 
things for us. We had a formula which issued from a verv high autho- 
rity; the Secretary of State for India. That formula was that if the 

responsible leaders will co-operate the British Government will not be 
niggardly ; they are not Blaves of dates — of course, they are free men — they 
will be generous. That was the formula which came in 1925, when that 
debate took place on the report of what is known as another committee 
which stands equally condemned by the Secretary of State for India — the 
Muddiman Committee. Later on, we got another amendment or addi- 
tion to that formula, and of courge, our Government changes as it suits 
it. We were told a little further that the responsible leaders should not 
only make up their minds to co-operate but also that they should engage 
themselves in settling the communal differences. This amended formula 
held the field ^r a considerable time. What do we find now? We had 
another formula a few days ago emanating from no less a person than 
the Finance Member. And what is that? Hope, charity, faith — hope, 
faith, charity (An Honourable Member: " Love.”) Yes; and love— occa- 
sionally love, he added. (Laughter,) t 

I wonder to myself — is there any hope? (Honourable Members : 49 None.”) 
Can you have any faith? ( Jjjpnourable Members : "No.”) Is there any 
room for charity? As to love ^Laughter) what do you find? Even if that 
wise advice of the lady friend of Mr. Jayakar could not move the Home 
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Member, is there any hope left alter that? We do not stop there. We 
had a new formula from the Home Member who spoEe a few hours 
-after the Finance Minister. He showed us the method and he advised 
as to how we can git. something out of this wicked and Satanic Govefn- 
ment. What was‘ that formula? He said, 4 4 If you live by the ford you 
must make friends iltth the crocodile/’ Where is the ford and where is the 
♦crocodile *1 ask, Sir. He did not stop tliere. He said, “You must try 
afcd persuade the Government.” To make friends is one thing and per* 
gu^ngfe another thing altogether. He did not yet stop there. He said, 
“You %ust treat Government kindly.” I know what his ambition is. 
The other day he told us that he would rather be a director of a tramway 
company. ^ I am prepared to make him cfae, if he will consider it “kindly 
treatment”. ( The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: “I accept it.”) If 
he cannot do better than what he has been doing let him become a director 
of a tramway company. Like cinema films, these formulas are changing 
and moving in front of us but we get nothing out of them. I ask the 
Honourable Member seriously whether this is the way to treat thie* 
House or to justify the assertion that your policy and your military 
programme are really in the interests *of India and that you want to 
help India. There can be only one verdict — that it is not so. In 
the meantime we find that we pay £80,000 to Sandhurst as a con- 
tribution. We pay £80,000 to Woolwich where even to-day an Indian 
is not admitted. We make a contribution to Chatham of „ £15,000 where 
Indians are not admitted. We have got a Boyal Air Force a portion 
of which has landed on India. It is not an Indian force but you have 
to make provision in the Budget and pay for it. What is the total 
number of that Force? The total lifcablishment is 227 officers, 1,777 
British other ranks, 202 personnel of Indian technical section, 180 Indian 
clerks, 3 schoolmasters, 8 regimental munshis and 713 followers. There 
is not one Indian holding the position of an officer in that force and we 
are making a contribution year after year to this This really is the short 
history of your policy and your programme. The Commander-in -Chiof 
came here the other day and made a pronouncement. He 
P,M * might not even have taken the trouble of coming here and wast- 
ing his time. He might have remained in h,is palatial house in the enjoy- 
ment of all his comforts and luxuries and drawing a big salary frotif the 
revenues of India. Sir. the onlv answer that he was pleased to give us 
was to the criticism of Colonel Crawford, and that is the only note of 
regret which he struck; I will read it in his own words. He said: 

“ My Honourable friend, Colonel Crawford, has referred to the very difficult subject 
of the supply of British officers to the Indian Army. At the present moment we are 
not in effect recruiting many officers, partly owing to the fact that we have been reduc- 
ing regiments from time to time. Whenever a unit returns from Mesopotamia or from 
other service across the seas without relief we are able to utilize the officers of that 
unit for general use in the Indian Army, and have so far been able to keep up the 
strength. We have not been getting boys from Sandhurst in the numbers we want.” 

“ We are not getting the boys from Sandhurst we want.”. Why’ not? 
Why not? I will tell you why not. It is from you* own country- 
man that this interruption came, it is your own countrymen wlio 
have been poisoning the minds of the British youths. That is why — 
that is why you are not getting British boys; ana now I have told 
you why not. That is exactly why I want that my Honourable friends 
Will agree with me, will support me-spthat is why, I want, Sir, 
that this report should be published ; * and „ I am very *hapjf>y, to 
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•ay that this is a report which is almost a unanimous report In a practi- 
cal sense of the word. It bears the signature of a gredfc soldier, Sir Andrew 
Skeen, to whom I openly on the floor of this House Express my thanks 
for the way in which he presided over the Committee^ and ft>r the ability r 
the skill, the sympathy that he brought to boar upori this greats question 
which we were investigating. (Applause). Sir, I therefore, say that tKe 
Government stand to-dav absolutely condemned; and I sav this in ^ aH 
earnestness, and I say this, that at least you should publish th^ repair 
without delay. Now, Sir, I have got nothing more to say — an<4 I shaH 
wait — and I shall wait although I do not know which formula I should 
follow. I do not think, Sir, itT is possible to follow any formula* but I 
shall wait; and I hope that even to-da\, even to-day, the Commander-in- 
chief will give us some ray of hope. 


Risaldar-Major and Honorary Captain Kabul Singh Bahadur (Pupjab ; 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, as I am not an orator nor a politician, I 
hope the House will be kind enough to overlook my shortcomings. I wish 
just to say a few words, Sir, with regard to the action of the Government 
in starting taking Indian officers for the King’s commissioned ranks. At 
present suitable youths, with the necessary education and good physique, 
are not readily forthcoming, but I hope the number will go on increasing. 
I have often heard Honourable Members saying that they wish to see 
Indians filling all the ranks of officers which are at present filled by British, 
but I think they do not know ifiat when in 1923 Government named 
certain regiments and issued orders for all Indian King’s Commissioned 
officers to be transferred to those units, most of the young Indian officers 
expressed their intention of staying with their former regiments, remarking 
that they would be able to learn their work much better if they remained 
and worked with British comrades. To help Indian commissioned officers 
in attaining to the King’s commissioned rank, the Government started 
a cadet school at Indore and thus enabled about a dozen Indian officers to 
get King’s commissions and a couple of dozen straightaway from the 
regiment were promoted to the British ranks and in addition granted 
Honorary King’s commissions with full pay to about 200 Indian officers. 
Then after a short time Government took advantage of the Indian Educa- 
tional Corps in training and educating Indian officers and ranks, so that 
selected persons from these ranks could work up for the King's commis- 
sion. I have heard some Honourable Members asking the Government 
to stop recruiting British officers from England for the Indian Army. Do 
they know, Sir, that a considerable percentage of the young Indian King's 
Commission holders resign their commission after one or two years' service, 
which means waste of energy, money and time. I ask Honourable Mem- 
bers to use all their influence in making Indian youths stick to their jobs 
and work up to^eld ranks. The question of a military college in India is 
tbq subject considered by the recent Skeen Committee and I cannot 
$peak on" it further. But I should like to submit that it will be a very good 
thing if sons of the British officers of the Indian Army are granted con- 
cessions and allowances in the same way as is granted to sons of Indian 
oJpcprs at Sandhurst, so, as to encourage British youths to come to India 
and join the Indian Sandhiqra^ and to mix with their Indian comrades and 
cjrea^ that spirit of fellowship which is so necessary for the successful 
performance of military duty. 
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TChen., Sir, some Honourable Members wish that th^a strength of British 
in Ijpdia should be qut down. Can they imagine, Sir,' ^hax Will 
bf; i^e state of affairj* if in case of a b^g war maritime, transport is tendered 
iippQl|siole and we do, not have British reinforcement which we w6ul<A W 
qjtu^ to make up fir the casualties Which inevitably occur in warfare? 
Resides the existence of British troops in India is very necessary to keep 
uff the training of the Indian Army on a proper level with Continental 
amries, because the working of Indian and British troops together makes 

possible for both elements to know each other and to make up each 
other's shortcomings. Lastly, Sir, the demand that the Army Budget 
•should he reduced is not opportune, because a war of the great magnitude 
which we had necessitates the reshuffling and reorganization and careful 
training of new formations, supply of new Weapons of warfare, which mdafct 
money. Therefore I shall ask them not t6 press this demand; moreover 
a great amount of money is spent to pay Indian soldiers who come front 
rural classes and improve their health, physic and character. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddim&n: Sir, it was not my inten- 
tion to have intervened in this debate, but listening as I did to my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Jinnah, I thought I would like to say a feW words on 
the question before the House, not of a detailed character, not endeavour- 
ing to make a case in that wa), which I leave to the competent and able 
hands of the Ann\ Secretary. The House will pardon me if I make a few 
general observations on Mr. Jinnah 's speech while it is still fresh in the 
memory of the House 

The first observation is that in mentioning the three formulae at his 
disposal there is no question which formula Mr. Jinnah has adopted. A 
more pursuasive speech has never been listened to, and if the Government 
is pot melted by it, I feel they would be very difficult to melt. 

If I understood him correctly, and I think the date which he quoted 
was correct, he said that I announced to this House the appointment of a 
Committee. He made a certain amount of play about that Commit^ 
as though I ought to have done more. That Committee was duly con- 
vened and apparently spent up to December, 192(1, ip their deliberation 
which T am sure, when published, will be of the utmofet value to the Gov- 
ernment of Tndia. Considerable time therefore was spent in preparing 
that repprt, and it apparently reached the hands of Government in 1926 
and was transmitted home within a mopth. That does not seem an ex- 
cessive amount of time to take in the transmission of a report. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: It takes only a fortnight. 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Still you must allow foi 
official delays that occurred in transit. It probably had to be printed and 
H is not a wonder if a considerable number of copies had to be printed*; 
therefore there was no particular delay there. We are now in lylerch. 
Mr. Jinnah is naturally anxious to see his report. He was rather incline^ 
to laugh at me for suggesting that the appointment of the Committee wajj 
y%luable, but I gather from his remarks, and particularly his 
remark that he regarded this report as really a distinctly important st$p; 
therefore the announcement of the Committee was pot the small thing tl>o| 
he apparently in portions of his speech was inclined to consider it ip 
Wo have it on his authority — and I am prepared to accept it — th^t t ij> h 
a most valuable report; therefore we haVt done a considerable ompup 
m the direction which' he has &o much at heart. And here, not 
In Sfiy 'Official capacity, I (do -s^mpathiae with him ip his desire for a na tjoppl 
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&rxx}y. If th4s country is ever to progress on the lines he hogeti it to pro-* 
gress, that must be one of the steps that must be takefi. He was inclined, 
however, to exaggerate the economy that would result $rom a phtional army. 
If, as I understand him, the Americans ready are in a position to put a 
million men into the field in two months, which I understand is what he 
wishes for India, and in a country with these vast frontiers and vast com- 
mitments a national army of this size would possibly not be t$q smalt 
Without the British Navy. I will leave that for military opinion. But if 
this country is to be ready to put a million men in the field in two months, 
that will involve an expenditure which will certainly not be less than the 
expenditure this House has \o meet on the existing arrangements. I 
should like, if there is any military althority prepared to give an estimate 
of that, to hear what would be the co$t of merely arming troops with 
modern weapons in these numbers, and whether really America is in a 
position to do that, and whether any country in the world is in a position 
tp put a million men in the field in two months. Then, Sir, he complained, 
and I must leave the answer on that point to authorities more competent 
than I am to meet the charge, that Tndian}sation lias been ver\ slow. 
Speaking for myself, one has the feeling that that is a complaint not alto- 
gether without grounds. What the grounds are and where the blame is 
I do not propose to attempt to assess, but I sympathize with Mr. Jinnah 
in his regret on that point. Whether it is possible to go more quickly 
I cannot say. It is quite possible when we are able to take action on 
the Committee’s report, progress rCky be made in a more rapid manner. 
Then he spoke on the necessity for a second line of defence, and he looks 
forward I gather to the time when there will be such a second line of 
defence in India. My Honourable friend Mr. Mackworth Young I think 
will be able to make a point or two on that’ head and I will leave that por- 
tion of Mr. Jinnah ’s speech for him to deal with; but speaking generally, 

T do feel that, hearing the speech, the impression left on my mind was 
that Mr. Jinnah not .really so despondent of the future of this important 
problem as he appeared, to be .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah; I created a wrong impression. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It was unfortunate; my 
Honourable friend is so clear on the impression he really wishes to create, 
but I do think he did create such an impression. I sympathise with him 
entirely in his being a little nettled at the delay in the publication of this 
report to which he naturally as a signatory attaches so much importance, 
but I trust he will not go to the extent of voting for a deprivation of 
Be. 1,000 from the grant for the Army Department. 

Mr. M. E. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
T rise to support the motion which is being debated before the House, 
and in doing so, I shall not tire the House by quoting facts and figures 
(Laughter), and I am unable to do so for the simple reason that, with the* 
view that I might make a useful contribution to to-day’s debate, abdut 
two or three weeks ago, in that cold room a few yards away which we 
call the Library I wrote an order that I might be sent by value payable 
post a few reports dealing with this question. That was about two or 
three weeks ago, but I have mot yet had the pleasure of receiving any 
of these reports from the publication department of the Government. 
Homebody complained the other day in this House that 1 the publication 
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department of the Government moved on very slow wheels. I have XM># 
had yet the pleasure of receiving any intimation whether these tfcporfcs 
have been despatched or are in course of transit or when I would receive 
them 

<» 

Mr. President: Has the Honourable Member not received ary ack- 
knowledgement ? 

Mr. M. XL Jayakar: No, Sir. 

lir. President: I regard that as an act of discourtesv on the part of 
the authorities concerned. 

Mr. M. It. Jayakar: Well, Sir, I*am pretty well used by this timd* 
to many discourtesies, and this is the least of them Therefore. I pro- 
pose' to speak to-day from the point of ^iew of a man to whom this 
problem presents itself as an ordinary Indian. * 1 may be forgiven, Sir, 
if I make a speech which may be regarded as non-expert in its character, 

I remember, Sir, in Bombay, having been very largely concerned with* 
the education of youth in colleges and schools, the great enthusiasm 
which we witnessed passing over our schools and colleges when the 
Auxiliary Force and the Territorial Force were constituted in this House 
years ago. I remember also, coming to more recent times, the 
groat enthusiasm which prevailed in our colleges in Bombay whenf 
Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Motilal Nehru — no two better persons could haver 
been found amongst Indians — were appointed to work on the Skeen" 
Committee alias the Sandhurst Cormxiittee. Day after day — I am men- 
tioning to my Honourable friends something out of my own experience — 
day after day young men came to sec me. 1 was concerned with their 
education and had spent a few years of my life in connection with it. 
They therefore consulted me. “ Shall wo join the I. D. F. ? Shall we 
join the University Training Corps? Is the British Government really 
anxious, really honest and sincere in their desire to give us military train- 
ing 0 Day after day, on an average, I may statfy §ir, 15 to 20 young 
men fioin colleges came to sec me. Invariably my advice was “ Do 
join by all means! I believe that the British Government are this time 
going to give you a sincere trial Do join by all means!” Shall I tell 
my Honourable friends opposite, and I will here make a free confession, 
that before I came to this House I used to wonder how these men, con- 
cerned with heartless policy of the Army, must Le ogreish looking, 
frightful of mien! When however I came here, Sir, and case my eyes 
on them, e.g ., on the Army Secretary, his pleasant countenance and 
fascinating smile, I realised that we had not to deat with ogreish looking 
'men, but with a policy which made these pleasant-looking men ogreish 
in their actions! To continue my narrative, the result was that one man 
after another who joined these forces after a short experience came back 
to me and said “ This experiment is a perfect camouflage, " These are 
strong words. Sir, but they are perfectly well deserved. I went into 
the history of their grievances very carefully. I asked them to state jin 
writing what their grievances were with regard to the polio} pursued. 
I got statements from the most responsible of them. I have no 'time 
to go into the details mentioned in these statements, but I can say, 
reviewing them together very briefly at this distance of time, thpt t]bey 
were thoroughly convincing that this wag# not intended to be an hqnest 
experiment at all. One such fact was mentioned in the course \>i this 
morning’s debate by my Honourable friend Pandit Kunzru, namely, the 
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totting of fiteanfis. I Md the view, Sir, that if uoumqMOC warn 
to Train a young man in military matters it is necessary to allow him the 
use and possession of firearms; I may tell my Honourable friends the 
reason which leads me to this ecnnluBioh. If yon want to tletfSop a 
sense of power which is after all the military man's befefc asset in 'Ms 
life, along with self-restraint and self-control, the kind of feehng which 
Honourable Members get when they are driving a large six-cylinder oar 
sitting at the wheel, a sense of power and control <$G*nb«ied, in due 
proportion, which makes the best Military officer/ an ^admixture of 
power, responsibility, control and restraint ; if you, Sir, want to develop 
in our joung men a sense of these qualities you must give them genuine 
fire-arms. **Many of them have come and told me what was pointed 
out this morning by Pandit* Kunzru that to begin with they wore given 
no rifles at all, then invitation rifles, and lastly they were given otft*tJf- 
date rifles only for a short time just for the firing period, with the result 
that these young men felt convinced that Government were treating fltem, 
in the name of training, with absolute distrust and suspicion. I can tell 
itoy Honourable friend The Army Secretary that many of them wished 
±o resign if they did not actually sever their connection with the Force. 

Mir, G. M. Young: May I interrupt for one moment, Sir? Did the 
Honourable Member take any steps to convey any of these complaints 
to any military authority or to the Government? 

9 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar : I did not personally make any complaints to the 
military authorities, and for this reason that any interference from 41 politi- 
cal agitators " like me would, 1 thought, spoil the matter; but I am 
sure that every one of the men concerned made a complaint to the 
authorities concerted- *1 am sure that they complained, e.g., to the 
University authorities r Jund^r whom this particular battalion was being 
maintained. I thinlHpbfy complained to Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the 
Vice-Chancellor, and jS^aVe no doubt that he must have complained to 
the military authorities. I did not personally complain because I afai 
always anxious to avpid any interference because of the bad name which 
we public men generally have in Government books. But to continue 
my narrative, every one of these people gave me the same story. Then 
I yisited one of their camps.. I was convinced from what I saw and 
heard that the whole thing was a deliberate and slow process of killing 
the self-respect of these young men. I know it is a very grave and 
responsible charge, but I make it before the Government Benches. 
whole policy was so cleverly devised — small pin-pricks here and there, 
calculated to injure the self-respect of these youthful and enthusiastic 
men. I cannot describe to Honourable Members the detailed processes, 
but it was a most cold and provoking method of small pin- pricks day 
after day, distributed over various actions, the sum total of which was 
to destroy the self-respect of these young men and to make them every 
•day conscious of racial inferiority and racial domination. The result was 
that at the end of about a year of experiment the one thing of which 
those men were made conscious was that they had more pigment m their 
skins than they ought to hav^iad.. Many of them said to me: M The 
world has grown so advanced*hi science. Is there no process by whi^h 
we could feet rid of this quantity of pigment in our skin? If we can do 
Jthat/ we will advafcce much faster/' 
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Then I met one of the important men in the Tfctmre toy Training ©Qrp&- 
l mil sot disclose his name for the moment- He said The difficult in*, 
Ma Jtay^abdjf that there* is not enough enthusiasm in these y pvto- 
Whofc oan we do?'* I said ‘'What? There is not enough enthusiasm in 
thej Mehamehtsat country about fighting? ' Ds that whet you want me to 
foriAmfi? People* whose ancestors had been fighting with or against the 
British tilt recently — and you* tell me these is not enough enthusiasm in 
such mm about military careers.” He said '‘Where are the officers to 
<ma» frwaS” Well,,, Sir, I was angry and I .gave him a reply which % 
shall repeal kemt I said “Gx> and seek your intrepid officers among the 
detenus: «you will find your proper officers there ” What does an offi- 

cer want in this country or anywhere? Disregard of death, valour, 
chivalry, seif-respect, patriotism. If a man shows all these, qualities m 
this country, hut is discontented with a system which affords no scope 
for them, you put h»m in jail and cedi him a detenu or revolutionary. 
What are these ycung men endeavouring^ to secure in 'this country? 
Opportunities to* distinguish themselves in all" these qualities which make 
life so noble- And yet there is a belief that there is not enough en- 
thusiasm in the Mahratta country, of all other places in the world, apd 
that Government cannot get good men to fill in military forces- Sir, 
my indictment is this, that the Government are really humbugging the 
people (An Horumrablc Member • “Hear, hear-”)- - . 


Mr. G. M. Young: On what authority does my Honourable friend say 
we cannot find young men? The diversity Training Corps is practically 
full. 

Mr. M. E. Jayakar: That may be so now, but, I was speaking abqut 
the Indian Defence Force and the University Training Corps some time 
ago and was repeating the complaint which was fitted to me by a res- 
ponsible man that the experiment could not generate enough enthusiasm 
m the ranks off our younp men- I say there is i^methiug rotten in their 
system if Government cannot generate enthusiasm., . I remember the 
time, Sir, when Dr. Paranjpye went on lecturing ffc the Presidency of 
Bombay advocating compulsory military training for our youth I had 
myself the honour of presiding at such public meetings more than once, 
and I can assure the Honourable the Army Secretary that as many as 
two and three hundred young men used to come merely to listen to the 
scheme, just to find out whether jt afforded enough scope for them to go 
4nto military training. But the difficulty to-day is that the Government 
v *estrictions are so carefully framed and the whole system is so engeniously 
Tbaaed on artificial and disguised racial distinctions, that no man with sell-- 
respect, who is proud of being born an Indian, can find it easy 
work under the system. Then I was told, “ Oh, this must be a cautiQUB 
experiment. The advance can only be slow. Possibly you will get in m) 
or 300 years complete Indianization of the army”. Well, Sir, we Tndijmfc, 
I can tell my Honourable friends, are a very patient people; we brilsye 
An transmigration also- I may say that w;hije this slow process' jf* Jn 
operation, I expect to die and be born again towards the end of 2CJD |wrs 
and become an officer in my next birth. Sir, I ask the Govetoi^it 
Benches, is this the way they are treaty the just ambitions of 
of this country? I ask Government, “ Save you any definite p^^iave 
jyou any definite programme? If so, nr& you prepared to on 
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thfe floor of this House to-day, in how many years you propose to make 
the army Indian ? ' * We recognize that it must take some time? that a rea* 
son able period must be allowed ^for the genuine working of this process. I am 
not concerned with the actual number of years ; I am concerned with the- 
immediate creation of these automatic processes — I should like my friends* 
opposite to mark my words — I am concerned with those automatic processes 
*of advance, which once begun proceed in arithmetical progression automati- 
cally. t I listened with great respect, with great attention and curiosity, to the 
speech made by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief the other day. I 
expected that we wore going to be treated to something which might be 
regarded as a statement of “ policy and programme'* in this connection, 
so that I thought I could go back to our colleges and schools and telh 
the young students: “ I have heard the Commander-in-Chief; this is hie 
policy and programme in the majifcer of military training”. But what did 
f we hear? We heard thr§e ^statements, that the Inchcape Committee 
recommendation of a cut, itf'ah impossibility; the recommendation was 
made by them in a fit oi enthusiasm, if not folly. The second thing 
I heard was that he was not prepared to cut down a single man. that he 
was not prepared to cut down a single rupee, — a tripartite statement pro- 
ceeding from such a high officer I I shall take this message to my friends 
in our schools and colleges and tell them that this is the position. But 
may I ask the Government Benches, in all seriousness, do they think, 
that ip making such miserable advances they are taking advantage of the 
traditional fighting talent in this c^potry, of which in any case in the 
Mahratta province there is plenty,— m the Muhammadan provinces there 
is plenty, in the north-west of India there is plenty? I am immediately 
concerned with the small province from which I come- I know, speaking 
personally, that if in my time the fighting officers* line in the army were 
open to me, I would not be here making impotent speeches. I am sure, 
Sir, there are a number^ of people, like ‘me, who, if these ranks had 
been open at the thrt^jhold of their career, when they were young and 
enthusiastic, 'not hardened with disappointment as at my age — I say 
if these ranks h&d jfeen open to them at the threshold of their career, 
they would Ijiave chosen the army as their profession for life, I will 
say without exaggeration, Sir, that this racial exclusion is rankling in the 
hearts of a large number of my countrymen and may have its nemesis. 
Shall I make a confession, Sir. When I looked at your Royal Air Force 
display the other day, when we were taken up in small batches in aero- 
planes manv possibly felt happy. But I felt very sad, Sir, And why;? 
(Laughter from a certain section of the Swarajist Benches.) It is not 
a matter for laughter, at all. We are here trifling with the innermost and 
most sacred sentiments which God implanted in our heart and which 
education has reared and ennobled. Why I felt sad was this, that T and 
my countrymen should have nothing to do with all this grand display of 
power and responsibility; that all this large amount of money should be 
spent, that* all this talent should be generated and utilised, that all this 
enthusiasm should be created with foreign aid when there is plenty of 
material among: us if only the Government had the eyes to see. I feM 
that T was like a pariah, ostracised by reason of my colour and 
my skip, not because of anytjring whiph God has not given me bpt 
because of my skin, my nationality, my ancestrv ! Sir,> when I looked 
gi the somewhat queer-looking people who handled these machines, the 
thought came into my mind: how much better would this. eU be if 
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Indians were there- It makes me very sad, Sir, when I g6 to these 
entertainments of British military display. I feel, Sir, that it is not po&ible 
for me to convey in foreign language all that I feel on such questions of 
national honour and dignity. I do hope that the Government have at 
least the imagination to understand what I feel. If even that is not 
there, then I say there must be something very rotten in the state o% 
Denmark. I wish, Sir, to convey to this House as far as 'my words can 
a sense of my extreme condemnation of the military policy of the Gov^ 
emment. I will go further and say that beyond the narrow cut which* i§ 
being debated I would advise them to throw out the whole of the ^bt^ble 
part of this entire grant as an indication of our severest condemnation of 
this policy of camouflage and deception which the Government have been 
pursuing from time immemorial. I feel, Sir, I have not words strong enough 
to express my condemnation, but feeble as they may appear, I hope they 
will induce this Hquse to treat this cut in the only way it deserves. 

s 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund Kutaiaon Divisions: Non* 

Muhammadan Rural): Sir, the motion moved by my friend, Mr. 
Kun/i'u, relates to “ general policy and expenditure. ’ ’ After the illumi- 
nating speech of Mr. Jinnah and the powerful eloquence of Mr .Tayakar, 
1 think it is very difficult for any speaker to be heard in this House. 
However, I propose to take up that part of the Imperial policy which 
has an important bearing on military expenditure. Sir, it is a well- 
known fact that the military expenditure of this country ought to have 
been put not on Indian shoulders but on British shoulders. Speaking K 
couple of years ago in this House Y4f the General Budget, I quoted some 
of the observations of eminent British statesmen who had from time to 
time admitted that it* was a financial injustice, a wrong to India, to 
make The Indian people pay, for the British Army in India. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who has also filled the high office of the Prime Minister of 
England, in his book “ The Government of India ” has clearly stated 
that it is a grave injustice to the Indian people to ask them to pay for the 
British soldier, the British garrison, in this country. He writes: 

“ Undoubtedly India has not been dealt with fairly in tikis respect (the military 
expenditure). It has to bear the expense of operations that are mainly Imperial ... A 
large part of the Army in India, certainly one-half, is an Imperial ^Army which we 
require for other than purely Indian purposes and its cost therefore 4 should be met 
from Imperial and not Indian funds.” 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald went on to say : 

” When we station troops in other parts of the Empire we do not charge them upon- 
the Colonies; but in India we have the influence of the dead hand. India is treated 
ag an independent state, which however we rule and whose military policy we control 
while it ‘ borrows ’ from us a certain number of troops for which it pays.” 

Sir, That is the extraordinary position of India to-day. Indid has no- 
freedom, whereas the Colonies have freedom, and yet India has got to 
pay for the British army of occupation in this country. It is no xftare 
and no less than a foreign army of occupation. Sir, in the Colonies, 
those who have read colonial history, those who know something 
of the colonial military budgets, those who know the manner in which* 
the Colonjes were treated are aware tltfft, when the British army was vet 
the Colonies, the British people maintained it at their own expense. 
Only the Colonies bore one-tenth of the financial burden. I shell read! 
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wh^n %he Colonies were greeted freedom, the Colonials did not pay 
1 ‘ lJIL British Arrays Britain , continued %o pay fqr the British Army; 
^rcntjinuodf tb maintain the British Army at the figure I have 
before House. Eyen after tl^e grant of freedom this policy 
_ / pnd when two Committees oi the House of Commons examined 

fato the question, and came to a decision that the Aigny should be witb- 
fcwn front thd Colonies, even then \he British Government brought 
about the withdrawal only ye ry slowly, and then, , Sir, they withdrew 
because it was e^ 4 finritoiai burden. I do not think it is necessary for 
^kne to quote before whaj^$€r. Keith h$s said on this: 

. 44 In 1863 tljf JioverWs o^ the Ahstotlian Colonies yrere ipformed by the Imperial 

’Opve^nment tha^ * it \yas not intended longer to maintain at Imperial expense the 
Ipurfiscng m thadb colonies and that* If in the future these Garrisons were kept there, it 
Wnald be necessary that the Government should p^y for them at rates specified in the 
'Rfpratory of State’s despatch." 

But what is happening in India to-day? India has no freedom and 
India has to pay for her thraldom. India got to pay for the 
British Army of occupation. No self-governing India would contemplate 
%his. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald truly says: 

u A self-governing India would no doujjfhisist upon bearing some definite share in 
Defence. But like the Dominions it would settle how much it ought to hear. It woul^ 

< $dju$t cost to its means and it would decide ip what format was to make its contribu- 
tion — perhaps an Indian recruited army. In any event, the present plan by which 
India pay$ for the Imperial Army stationed* there without in any way determining 
jfSdlby ib as had as it can he } . 

*Pfyis dp not my language, Sir, but the language of an ex-prime Minister 
of England. • * , 

44 If the existing systerf of military defence is to last, the wholp cost of the British 
Arjny stationed in Inai^Vnould be borne by the Imperial Exchequer.” 

ttbat is the opinion of Mr. Rampay MacDonald. India's aspiration for 
Dominion status has been thwarted on the ground that there is no home 
defence m this country. Without home,* defence how can you aspire to 
home rule? But in the Colonies, home rule’ was granted without home 
defence and facilities were provided for home defence. The Colonies 
liad opportunities which are denial to us. Sir, we are committed m the 
Montagu dispensation to what is known as development of responsible 
"Institutions in this country, but side by side wifti the development of 
.responsible institutions in this country it Is but right that we expect f^le 
Government to develop also the Tnaianisation of the ,Army, to develop 
a policy of making Indians fit to defend themselves. Sir, the other day 
#ie Home Member reminded the House o! an animal called the croco- 
dile and the policy of the Goyemment reminds me of another animal 
also iivefe in water, and thrii ia, ’the tortoise. The Government 
j nowee at the ^tremendous velocity M which the tortoise alone is capable 
Jfi Regard tp the Indian pipficy. I wish to pubmit, Sir, how, within the 
IjpEiod that the 4 B^ish cejmp ip this cquntry and started that policy pf 
^tn^feulation, started that poUcj^ the India*®. (An Hdnoify- 

Memktr'- ^2^ojftatfd»-T j^y fcipflA Mr. £. Dap exclaims ‘%- 

J* sp % mm «s wmv 
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and the policy that we are discussing x o-day. ft firtd* } and 

ttfflfoitiHoh dWer^i®s^kdlbftWa^if hut ^ascufetLn tha> 

BHhhdod of the ratfe. ijk ft iisl tasett &M fa tto ft House that Indians 
&ak£‘ vte* gdbd sdMie^Wit theft |Wt make V^y good <AnM. Whte« i 
the WVitiSfcL cartfe to tfeifr bOfcfcttyi tffcb the Ofik&tfe in the Indian 
Army? Weite the Arirish tW 'Officers $t the Indian Army?’ LoML 
Curzon said, We, e<fo<Jlieflell *fad?fc %ith *l$idian swords.* * The* officer!* 
were also Indian Officers, Thf^HhgKStt ^btosnimeift took jolly good care 
to destroy the capacity of Indians to be** officers.# They tctok ^olW -gdd# 
care to destroy the armies themselves. Students of* Indian hii^^ "are 
aware, Sir John Strachey has recoded in ips ,book, “ India, Its" Jtympbfo- 
tration and Progress ** how unwarlike tribes wera* recruited for the* Army, 
how the people all over the Country had opportunities # for service, ^end 
how the Government altered that policy and restricted recruitment to 
certain select classes in the country, so that the pedple as a whole would 
not t have an opportimity to enrqjL. themsejves Army. The whole 

policy has been one of destroying the jonlM&Qd . 0i the ijace. The whoUfr 
policy has been one of depriving Ind^a of the*p6^er ottfeising again at 
any* time in her history and taking a stand upon her cfwn liberty and 
defending it. The whole policy has Ibe^n one of making India the milch 
cow of the British Empire. The whole policy has been one of reducing 
India to that degradation in which t&e Romans left the Britons, the pri- 
mitive Britons. The House will remember how when the Romans were 
withdrawing # their armies 'from Britain, how when Rome was sinking undpr* 
the assaults of barbarous inVaders and the vices of internal administrar 
tion — how when the Romans were leaving Britain the Britishers said to 
the Romans, 14 Oh, ye, masters, -^roase do not leave us. We will fall 
a prey to foreign invaders. Please protect our shores, protect our land, 
protect our hearths and homes.*’ . Britain wants that we should be in 
the same helpless position. Britain wants to leave this country in., the 
degradation in which the Anglo-Saxons found the Britons. That *is the 
degradation to which we are being forced to-day, and I am glad that 
rny Honourable friend, Mr. Jayakar, who * generally usea very sober 
words, who* generally weighs his words' before h| ufees them — that' even 
he was constrained to say that this is a policy of “ humbug **. This 
“ humbugging **, 'as be put it, must cease to be. This is the biggest 
fraud known to history.' We are being advertised to the world 
as incompetent, »as incapable of* producing officers, while the truth is that 
India has as much genius in her to produce 'officers as any other country 
in the world. Sir, you said when you were amongst us how if we had 
self-government we could start numerous colleges in the country — 
military colleges, and cive opportunities to the youth of the land to take 
their burden, the national burden upon their shoulders like other men *fa 
‘other parts of the self-governing wdrld. And that is, Sir, what has 
happened in “ The Land of the Rising Sun. *' And if there is character, 
if there is honesty epnong those people who describe their country 'tfes 
“ the Erppire over which &ie Sup fcefter sets,** thfey should ftdop| .in 
this orieiftal country the samq policy as the Land of the Rwng Sun 
adopted. Ahd W®h *tvha£ >e^w? iSir, it is not my "description it 
it is the desiriptibn hf a Biirb^e^i’V#ter : 14 phenomenal*' is “the prowess 
that Japap has achieved in, *rnmtarv rha$tdrs in recent years,*** Tb£ 
history of the 3f^teahe4e / a^hy»^and , ^ navy is one pf the most extraordinary* 
aeV^S^iA^ts fa ' efiftJ&ii'ty. VW& M. says in* Ids book ^iCoddte 

Ja$&n t * vr h6w' within ’a f^W^y 'Mm** 8b or 407vears-^EngIand has keen here 
f6* a 5 ldng(br peribd—*hi!fo 'fa *a shbirt period Japan which had no better 
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•army than the Indian Army that the Indians had when the aliens came 
to use our army against ourselves — Sir, the Japanese rose into h great 
and mighty nation because the Japanese provided their own officers for 
the army, the Japanese Government felt as the Japanese people wanted 
them to feel. Here we have a Government which feels it its duty to 
keep us in bondage. This ife whatr the Japanese did ; 

“ The Lord of S&Lsuma employed .English experts, the Lord of Kii Germans, while 
(k .still others looked to the Dutch for guidance. Even the conservative Shogunate at 
lokyo decided in 1862 upon the adoption oi Occidental methods of warfare, though it 
retained the services of . the Samurai.” 

The units of the troops consisted in this period of 8,806 infantry, 1,608 
cavalry, 800 field artillery and 2,045 garrison artillery with 1,406 officers, 
making a total of 13,625. That was in 1862. And in India after 1857 
whatever officers there were in the Indian Army, whatever material there 
was in the Indian race to produce officers was barbarously destroyed. I 
do not want to go into this chapter of history because I will have to detain 
this House very long but students of history know that the “Mutiny" 
was suppressed as though it was an Indian War of Independence. A 
small country like J apan progressed so fast without ' the Englishmen 
governing the country. Here is a Government which shamelessly boosts 
hour ia hour out of its sympathy and solicitude for the people of Indio. 
And Sir Darcy Lindsay and the European group sing to that tune and 
dance to that tune. Here is a Government which says that we have 
nothing but the good of the Indians at heart, the good of the great masses 
at heart. What are these educated classes but “microscopic minorities", 
say they. This Government has notf^yowed ^ ie example of the Japanese. 
The Japanese had to send for the British experts, while this British Gov- 
ernment has been trying to destroy the manhood of the race and to kill 
the competence of the Tndiau people to officer their own army. I need 
only pi ice before this House one simple statement which this European 
author of “Modern Japan’ * has furnished us. In Japan before the Chiuo- 
Japanese War there were 36 generals, higher officers and officers 4,235, 
8,970 petty’officers and 65,241 men, making a total of 78,482. Before the 
Busdo-J apanese War, there were 94 generals, 8,480 higher officers and 
officers, 11,865 petty officers and 132,348 men, making a total of 152,787. 
After the Busso- Japanese War, there were 125 generals, 14,388 higher 
officers and officers, 24,066 petty officers and 211,396 men. I need not take 
the Members of this House through Indian history and the number of wars 
that have been waged, the number of battles in which we had to engage 
including the last war. The Commander-in-Chief stands up in this House 
with that callousness for which his department is notorious and says public- 
ly that the attraction among the European youths for the Indian army is 
Being diminished. He said he had not been getting boys from Sandhurst 
in the numbers he wanted. I do not take either His Excellency the 
"Commander-in-Chief or the gentlemen sitting on the other side of the 
House at their word value. I judgo them by their deeds. If His Excel- 
lency had the good of the people at heart, what would He have done. 
He would . Kaye said, “I am glad that enthusiasm is waning 
in my country for men coming out to officer the Indian Army. Here is 
now an opportunitv for mo to create opportunities for the Indian people”. 
(Hear, hear.) There was such a brain wave on the heights of Simla. We 
have heard of the O’Donnell Chvular in connection with the Superior 
Services in India. According tffnhe O'Connell Circular, it was contem- 
plated that recruitment should stop in England and there should be com- 
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plete Indianisation of the services but after that O’Donnell Circular, winch 
-never saw the light of day, (Laughter) What happened? The Lee Commis- 
sion came. A racial discrimination was-c ^created in the services, among 
members in the services who had the same standing, the same opportunity, 
the 'same education, recruitpd undfe* the same constitution. What 
happened: Racial battiers were created in the Indian Civil Service and 

other services; and I suspect that this statement oi the Commander-In- 
Chief is only a gloomy prognostication o£ aqpther Lee , Commission condng 
to this country. (An Honourable Member : <r Yes’\) Of bourse, there ore 
not many Indian officers in the Army to Create differences between Indian 
officers and European officers. Already the jftoor Indian officers are treated 
like so many frogs in a little well. Therefore, there is no question of' 
lacial discrimination being raised on a gigantic scale. It is already there, 
but they will perpetuate it, they will feed it at the cost of India. 

Sir, so much for the Government’s attitude towards the Army; and 
now I shall deal generally with the attitude of the British Government 
towards the Government of Tndia in respect of army matters. In military 
matters they do not treat the Government of India as an entity in itself. 
The Government of India is no more and no less than what Lord Cur/.on 
described it to be, namely, “ a subordinate branch of the British Govern- 
ment”. My friend, Sir Purshotaindas Thakurdas, had in his ^beautiful 
note to thi‘ Keport of the Retrenchment Committee made certain very 
illuminating observations on this aspect of the question. The Esher Com- 
mittee too had some observations to make in 1919. I shall first refer to, 
what the Esher Committee said : 

“ Wo were confronted with evidence, lie continued reluctance of the India Office 
to relinquish into t he hands of the Government of India greater* freedom in the adminis- 
tration of the Army, even in ea^es where this could he done without compromising the 
administration of the Army at home or contravening the. sound principle of uniformity in 
military policy. We are strongly of opinion that greater latitude should be allowed to 
the Governor General in Council and to the Commander-in-Chief in Tndia in matters 
affecting internal, military administration.** 

The Commander-in -Chief and the Government of India do not trust 
the Indian people in regard to military matters, and the British Govern 
ment do not seem to trust the Comm finder-in- Chief and the Govern- 
ment of India presumably because of their contact with the Indian people! 
That is how the British policy, the British military policy in tho East 
works, because, as it has always been admitted by all constitutionalists, 
it is on the Army that British rule in Tndia depends. It is on the militarism 
of the Biitish in this country that the British domination rests and there- 
fore they do not want the Army to be wrested from their hands into Indian 
hands. Sir, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, who Was a Member of Losd 
Tnchcape’s Retrenchment Committee in 1922, emphatically condemned 
the present system of control in the following terms : 

The Commander-in-Chief is the responsible adviser of the Government of India 
regarding military prilicy and affairs. Should the Government of Indio differ *r<>m the 
Commander-in-Chief on any question, the. Secretary of State may, and not infreouentlj 
does, uphold the Commandfer-in-Chief and force a certain line of action on the Govern 
ment of India contrary, to their wishes. ** 

k. 

Thus, tho gallant gentleman who is seated on those Benches is moife po^er< 
ful than the entire machinery, of the Government of India (He#r, hear) 
He is the War Office in India, But if f^Jtimcs, as sometimes^ happens, th( 
Government of India and the Commander-in-Chief agree, the* Secretary o d 
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State rejects their tyntaitaeufe reoomniettdafcicm and farces on them a differ- 
ent line of abfcion SfefegpeotiVA of’ljfee Additional cost to the Indian Exchequer; 
and this additional c^S^'Jeelat^B nbt only to the general policy of the Gov- 
ernment in India, but* also to d^fails, for* let us hear Sir Purshotdtrdas 
Thaknrdas He says : 

** 

** Thjs interference of the Secretary of State is not Confined to questions of Imperial 
interest or to broad lines of polfey but extends to such administrative details Us the 
comforts of British soldiers or the emoluments of officeje.’* 

So complete is the British 4 domination so far as army matters are con- 
„ cerned §ir, tliis Assembly is, so far as this Department is 

° «conceified, A nonentity, and so long as the Army Department is 

not made ^responsible to this Legislature there cannot be responsibility even 
m this irresponsible Government m the matter of Army administration. 
Sir, I think I have taken, so much of the time of this House and it is 
5 o'clock, an appropriate time to adjourn. (Laughter) 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, 
rhe 15fch March, 1927 






